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ADTEETISEMENT. 


The  compOBitioQ  of  this  little  book  has  occupied  a 
much  longer  time  than  perhaps  my  readers  may 
think  its  length  or  its  importance  deserves.  It  was 
begun  as  long  ago  as  the  autumn  of  1870  ;  and 
though  its  progress  has  been  often  suspended  by 
pressing  occupations  and  imperfect  health,  I  have 
never  ce.ased  to  work  at  it  when  I  could.  But  I  fear 
that  in  consequence,  in  some  casual  Ulustrations  at 
least,  every  part  of  the  book  may  not  seem,  as  the 
lawyers  would  say,  "to  speak  from  the  same  time." 
The  figures  and  the  examples  which  it  is  most  nat- 
ural to  use  at  one  time  are  not  quite  those  which 
it  is  most  natural  to  use  at  another ;  and  a  slowly 
written  book  on  a  living  and  changing  subject  is  apt 
a  little  to  want  unity  in  this  respect. 

I  fear  that  I  must  not  expect  a  very  favorable 
reception  for  this  work.  It  speaks  mainly  of  four 
sets  of  persons, — the  Bank  of  England,  joint-stock 
banks  other  than  that  Bank,  private  bankers,  and 
bill-brokers ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that  neither  will 
altogether  like  what  is  said  of  them.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  opinions  now  expressed  have  not  been 
formed  hastily  or  at  a  distance  from  the  facts  ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  slowly  matured  in 
"  Lombard  Street "  itself ;   and  that  perhaps,  as  they 
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will  not  be  altogether  pleasing  to  any  one,  I  may  at 
least  ask  for  the  credit  of  having  been  impartial  in 
my  criticism. 

I  should  also  say  that  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend 
for  the  correction  of  the  final  proof  sheets,  which  an 
attack  of  illness  prevented  me  from  fully  revising.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  his  kind  assistance,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book  must  have  been  postponed  till  the 
autumn;  which,  as  its  production  has  already  been 
so  slow,  would  have  been  very  annoying  to  me. 

Walter  Baqehot. 
The  Poplars,  Wimbledon, 
April  26,  1873. 
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LOMBARD    STREET. 


INTRODUCTOET. 


I  VENTURE  to  call  this  essay  "Lombard  Street,"  and 
not  "  The  Money  Market "  or  any  such  phrase,  because 
I  wish  to  deal,  and  to  show  that  I  mean  to  dea], 
with  concrete  realities.  A  notion  prevails  that  the 
money  market  is  something  so  impalpable  that  it  can 
only  be  spoken  of  in  very  abstract  words,  and  that 
therefore  books  on  it  must  always  be  exceedingly 
difficult ;  but  I  maintain  that  the  money  market  is 
as  concrete  and  real  as  anything  else,  that  it  can  be 
described  in  as  plain  words,  that  it  is  the  writer's 
fault  if  what  he  says  is  not  clear.  In  one  respect, 
however,  I  admit  that  I  am  about  to  take  perhaps 
an  unfair  advantage.  Half,  and  more  than  half,  of 
the  supposed  "difficulty"  of  the  money  market  has 
arisen  out  of  the  controversies  as  to  "Peel's  Act," 
and  the  abstract  discussions  on  the  theory  on  which 
that  act  is  based  or  supposed  to  be  based :  but  in 
the  ensuing  pages  I  mean  to  speak  as  little  as  I  can 
of  the  Act  of  1844 ;  and  when  I  do  speak  of  it,  I  shall 
deal  nearly  exclusively  with  its  experienced  effects, 
and  scarcely  at  all,  if  at  all,  with  its  refined  basis. 

For  this  I  have  several  reasons :  one,  that  if  you 
say  anything  about  the  Act  of  1844,  it  is  little  matter 
what  else  you  say,  for  few  will  attend  to  it ;  most 
critics  wilt  seize  on  the  passage  as  to  the  Act,  either 
to  attack  it   or  defend   it,  as   if  it   were   the   main 
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point.  There  has  been  so  much  fierce  controversy 
as  to  this  act  of  Parliament,  and  there  is  still  so 
much  animosity,  that  a  single  sentence  respecting  it 
is  far  more  interesting  to  very  many  than  a  whole 
book  on  any  other  part  of  the  subject.  Two  hosts  of 
eager  disputants  on  this  subject  ask  of  every  new 
writer  the  one  question,  Are  you  with  us  or  against 
us  ?  and  they  care  for  little  else.  Of  course,  if  the 
Act  of  18i4  really  were,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the 
primum  mobile  of  the  English  money  market,  —  the 
source  of  all  good  according  to  some,  and  the  source 
of  all  harm  according  to  others, — the  extreme  irrita- 
tion excited  by  an  opinion  on  it  would  be  no  reason 
for  not  giving  a  free  opinion ;  a  writer  on  any  sub- 
ject must  not  neglect  its  cardinal  fact  for  fear  that 
others  may  abuse  him.  But  in  my  judgment  the  Act 
of  18M  is  only  a  subordinate  matter  in  the  money 
market;  what  has  to  be  said  on  it  has  been  said 
at  disproportionate  length  ;  the  phenomena  connected 
with  it  have  been  magnified  into  greater  relative 
importance  than  they  at  all  deserve.  We  must  never 
forget  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
1844,  — a  period  singularly  remarkable  for  its  material 
progress,  and  almost  marvelous  in  its  banking  devel- 
opment ;  even,  therefore,  if  the  facts  so  much  referred 
to  in  18-1-1  had  the  importance  then  ascribed  to  them, 
—  and  I  believe  that  in  some  respects  they  were  even 
then  overstated,  —  there  would  be  nothing  surprising 
in  finding  that  in  a  new  world,  new  phenomena  had 
arisen  w^hich  now  are  larger  and  stronger.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  the  truth  :  since  1844,  Lombard  Street 
is  so  changed  that  we  cannot  judge  of  it  without 
describing  and  discussing  a  most  vigorous  adult  world 
which  then  was  small  and  weak.  On  this  account  I 
wish  to  say  as  little  as  is  fairly  possible  of  the  Act 
of  1844,  and  as  far  as  I  can  to  isolate  and  dwell 
exclusively  on  the  "  Post-Peel "  agencies ;  so  that  those 
who  have  had  enough  of  that  well-worn  theme  {and 
they  are  very  many)  may  not  be  wearied,    and  that 
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the  new  and  neglected  parts  of  the  subject  may  be 
seen  as  they  really  are. 

The  briefest  and  truest  way  of  describing  Lombard 
Street  is  to  say  that  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  combi- 
nation of  economical  power  and  economical  delicacy 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Of  the  greatness  of 
the  power  there  will  be  no  doubt ;  money  is  econom- 
ical power ;  every  one  is  aware  that  England  is  the 
greatest  moneyed  country  in  the  world,  every  one 
admits  that  it  has  much  more  inunediately  disposable 
and  ready  cash  than  any  other  country.  But  very 
few  persons  are  aware  how  much  greater  the  ready 
balance — the  floating  lofui  fund  which  can  be  lent 
to  any  one  or  for  any  purpose  —  is  in  England  tlian 
it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  A  very  few  figures 
will  show  how  large  the  London  loan  fund  is,  and 
how  much  greater  it  is  than  any  other.  The  known 
deposits  —  the  deposits  of  banks  which  publish  their 
accounts— are,  in 

£ 
LondoD  (3l8t  December,  1872),        .  .         .  180,000,000 

Paris  mtb  February,  1878),  ....  13,000,000 
New  York  (February,  1878),  ....  40,000,000 
German  Empire  (8l8t  January,  1878),      .  .      8,000,000 

And  the  unknown  deposits  —  the  deposits  in  banks 
which  do  not  publish  their  accounts  —  are  in  London 
much  greater  than  those  in  any  other  of  these  cities. 
The  bankers'  deposits  of  London  are  many  times 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  city,  those  of  Great 
Britain  many  times  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
country. 

Of  course  the  deposits  of  bankers  are  not  a 
strictly  accurate  measure  of  the  resources  of  a 
money  market :  on  the  contrary,  much  more  cash 
exists  out  of  banks  in  France  and  Germany,  and  in 
all  non-banking  countries,  than  could  be  found  in 
England  or  Scotland,  where  banking  is  developed ; 
but  that  cash  is  not,  so  to  speak,  "money-market 
money,"  —  it    is    not    attainable.     Nothing    but    their 
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immense  misfortunes,  nothing  but  a  vast  loan  in 
their  own  securities,  could  have  extracted  the  hoards 
of  France  from  the  custody  of  the  French  people ;  the 
offer  of  no  other  securities  would  have  tempted  them, 
for  they  had  confidence  in  no  other  securities ;  for 
all  other  purposes,  the  money  hoarded  was  useless 
and  might  as  well  not  have  been  hoarded.  But  the 
English  money  is  "borrowable"  money:  our  people 
are  bolder  in  dealing  with  their  money  than  any 
Continental  nation ;  and  even  if  they  were  not  bolder, 
the  mere  fact  that  their  money  is  deposited  in  a 
bank  makes  it  far  more  obtainable.  A  million  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  banker  is  a  great  power,  —  he  can 
at  once  lend  it  where  he  will,  and  borrowers  can 
come  to  him  because  they  know  or  believe  that  he 
has  it ;  but  the  same  sum  scattered  in  tens  and 
fifties,  through  a  whole  nation  is  no  power  at  all, — 
no  one  knows  where  to  find  it  or  whom  to  ask  for  it. 
Concentration  of  money  in  banks,  though  not  the 
sole  cause,  is  the  principal  cause  which  has  made 
the  money  market  of  England  so  exceedingly  rich, 
so  much  beyond  that  of  other  countries. 

The  effect  is  seen  constantly :  we  are  asked  to 
lend,  and  do  lend,  vast  sums  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  any  foreign  country  can  borrow  in  Lombard 
Street  at  a  price:  some  countries  can  borrow  much 
cheaper  than  others ;  but  all,  it  is  said,  can  have 
some  money  if  they  choose  to  pay  enough  for  it. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  confined,  as  of 
course  it  was  meant  to  be,  to  civilized  governments, 
it  is  not  much  of  an  exaggeration,  —  there  are  very 
few  civilized  governments  that  could  not  borrow  con- 
siderable sums  of  us  if  they  choose,  and  most  of 
them  seem  more  and  more  likely  to  clioose.  If  any 
nation  wants  even  to  make  a  railway,  —  especially  at 
all  a  poor  nation, —  it  is  sure  to  come  to  this  country, 
to  the  country  of  banks,  for  the  money.  It  is  true 
that  English  bankers  are  not  themselves  very  great 
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lenders  to  foreign  states,  but  they  are  great  lenders 
to  those  who  lend  :  they  advance  on  foreign  stocks, 
as  the  phrase  is,  with  "a  margin," — that  is,  they 
find  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  money,  and  the  nominal 
lender  finds  the  rest ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  vast 
works  are  achieved  with  English  aid  which  but  for 
that  aid  would  never  have  been  planned. 

In  domestic  enterprises  it  is  the  same.  We  have 
entirely  lost  the  idea  that  any  undertaking  likely 
to  pay,  and  seen  to  be  likely,  can  perish  for  want 
of  money ;  yet  no  idea  was  more  familiar  to  our 
ancestors,  or  is  more  common  now  in  most  countries. 
A  citizen  of  London  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  could 
not  have  imagined  our  state  of  mind :  he  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  of  no  use  inventing  railways 
(if  he  could  have  understood  what  a  railway  meant), 
for  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  collect  the  cap- 
ital with  which  to  make  them.  At  this  moment,  in 
colonies  and  all  rude  countries,  there  is  no  large  sum 
of  transferable  money ;  there  is  no  fund  from  which 
you  can  borrow,  and  out  of  which  you  can  make  im- 
mense works.  Taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  either 
now  or  in  the  past,  it  is  certain  that  in  poor  states 
there  is  no  spare  money  for  new  and  great  under- 
takings; and  that  in  most  rich  states  the  money 
is  too  scattered,  and  clings  too  close  to  the  hands 
of  the  owners,  to  be  often  obtainable  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  new  purposes.  A  place  like  Lombard  Street, 
where  in  all  but  the  rarest  times  money  can  be 
always  obtained,  upon  good  security  or  upon  decent 
prospects  of  probable  gain,  is  a  luxury  which  no  coun- 
try has  ever  enjoyed  with  even  comparable  equality 
before. 

But  though  these  occasional  loans  to  new  enter- 
prises and  foreign  states  are  the  most  conspicuous 
instances  of  the  power  of  Lombard  Street,  they  are 
not  by  any  means  the  most  remarkable  or  the  most 
important  use  of  that  power :  English  trade  is  carried 
on  upon  borrowed  capital  to  an  extent  of  which  few 
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foreigners  have  an  idea,  and  none  of  our  ancestors 
could  have  conceived.  In  every  district  small  traders 
have  ariBen  who  "discount  their  bills"  largely,  and 
with  the  capital  so  borrowed,  harass  and  press  upon, 
if  they  do  not  eradicate,  the  old  capitalist.  The  new 
trader  has  obviously  an  immense  advantage  in  the 
struggle  of  trade.  If  a  merchant  have  £50,000  all  his 
own,  to  gain  10  per  cent,  on  it  he  must  make  £5,000 
a  year,  and  must  charge  for  his  goods  accordingly  ; 
but  if  another  has  only  £10,000,  and  borrows  £40,000 
by  discounts  (no  extreme  instance  in  our  modern 
trade),  he  has  the  same  capital  of  £50,000  to  use, 
and  can  sell  much  cheaper.  If  the  rate  at  which  he 
borrows  be  5  per  cent,,  he  will  have  to  pay  £2,000  a 
year;  and  if,  like  the  old  trader,  he  make  £5,000  a 
year,  he  will  still,  after  paying  his  interest,  obtain 
£3,000  a  year,  or  30  per  cent,  on  his  own  £10,000. 
As  most  merchants  are  content  with  much  less  than 
30  per  cent.,  he  will  be  able,  if  he  wishes,  to  forego 
some  of  that  profit,  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
and  drive  the  old-fashioned  trader  —  the  man  who 
trades  on  his  own  capital  —  out  of  the  market.  In 
modem  Englisli  business,  owing  to  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  loans  on  discount  of  bills  or  otherwise  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  there  is  a  steady  bounty 
on  trading  with  borrowed  capital,  and  a  constant  dis- 
couragement to  confine  yourself  solely  or  mainly  to 
your  own  capital. 

This  increasingly  democratic  structure  of  English 
commerce  is  very  unpopular  in  many  quarters,  and 
its  effects  are  no  doubt  exceedingly  mixed.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  prevents  the  long  duration  of  great 
families  of  merchant  princes,  such  as  those  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  who  inherited  nice  cultivation  as  well  as 
great  wealth,  and  who,  to  some  extent,  combined  the 
tastes  of  an  aristocracy  with  the  insight  and  verve  of 
men  of  business.  These  are  pushed  out,  so  to  say,  by 
the  dirty  crowd  of  little  men  ;  after  a  generation  or 
two  they  letire  into  idle  luxury.     Upon  their  immense 
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capital  they  can  only  obtain  low  profits,  and  these 
they  do  not  think  enough  to  compensate  them  for  the 
rough  companions  and  rude  manners  they  must  meet 
in  business.  This  constant  leveling  of  our  commercial 
houses  is,  too,  unfavorable  to  commercial  morality. 
Great  firms,  with  a  reputation  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  past  and  which  they  wish  to  trans- 
mit to  the  future,  cannot  be  guilty  of  small  frauds : 
they  live  by  a  continuity  of  trade,  which  detected 
fraud  would  spoil.  When  we  scrutinize  the  reason  of 
the  impaired  reputation  of  English  goods,  we  find  it 
is  the  fault  of  new  men  with  little  money  of  their 
own,  created  by  bank  "discounts":  these  men  want 
business  at  once,  and  they  produce  an  inferior  article 
to  get  it ;  they  rely  on  cheapness,  and  rely  success- 
fully. 

But  these  defects  and  others  in  the  democratic 
structure  of  commerce  are  compensated  by  one  great 
excellence :  no  country  of  great  hereditary  trade,  no 
European  country  at  least,  was  ever  so  little  "sleepy," 
to  use  the  only  fit  word,  as  England  ;  no  other  was 
ever  so  prompt  at  once  to  seize  new  advantages.  A 
country  dependent  mainly  on  great  "merchant  princes" 
will  never  be  so  prompt ;  their  commerce  perpetually 
slips  more  and  more  into  a  commerce  of  routine.  A 
man  of  lat^e  wealth,  however  intelligent,  always 
thinks,  more  or  less,  "I  have  a  great  income,  and  I 
want  to  keep  it:  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  I  shall 
certainly  keep  it,  but  if  they  change  I  may  not 
keep  it;"  consequently  he  considers  every  change  of 
circumstance  a  "bore,"  and  thinks  of  such  changes  as 
little  as  he  can.  But  a  new  man,  who  has  his  way 
to  make  in  the  world,  knows  that  such  changes  are 
his  opportunities ;  he  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  and  always  heeds  them  when  he  finds  them. 
The  rough  and  vulgar  structure  of  English  commerce 
is  the  secret  of  its  life;  for  it  contains  the  "pro- 
pensity to  variation,"  which,  in  the  social  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  is  the  principle  of  progress. 
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In  this  constant  and  chronic  borrowing,  Lombard 
Street  is  the  great  go-between;  it  is  a  sort  of  stand- 
ing broker  between  [the]  quiet  saving  districts  of  the 
country  and  the  active  employing  districts.  Why  par- 
ticular trades  settled  in  particular  places  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say :  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  when  a 
trade  has  settled  in  any  one  spot,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  another  to  oust  it,  —  impossible  unless  the  second 
place  possesses  some  very  great  intrinsic  advantage ; 
commerce  is  curiously  conservative  in  its  homes,  un- 
less it  is  imperiously  obliged  to  migrate.  Partly  from 
this  cause,  and  partly  from  others,  there  are  whole 
districts  in  England  which  cannot  and  do  not  employ 
their  own  money.  No  purely  agricultural  county  does 
so ;  the  savings  of  a  county  with  good  land  but  no 
manufactures  and  no  trade  much  exceed  what  can 
be  safely  lent  in  the  county.  These  savings  are 
first  lodged  in,  the  local  banks,  are  by  them  sent  to 
London,  and  are  deposited  with  London  bankers  or 
with  the  bill-brokers.  In  either  case  the  result  is  the 
same :  the  money  thus  sent  up  from  the  accumulating 
districts  is  employed  in  discounting  the  bills  of  the 
industrial  districts.  Deposits  are  made  with  the  bank- 
ers and  bill-brokers  in  Lombard  Street  by  the  bankers 
of  such  counties  as  Somersetshire  and  Hampshire, 
and  those  bill  brokers  and  bankers  employ  them  in 
the  discount  of  bills  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
Lombard  Street  is  thus  a  perpetual  agent  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  England,  —  between  the 
rapidly  growing  districts,  where  almost  any  amount 
of  money  can  be  well  and  easily  employed,  and  the 
stationary  and  the  declining  districts,  where  there  is 
more  money  than  can  be  used. 

This  organization  is  so  useful  because  It  is  so 
easily  adjusted.  Political  economists  say  that  capital 
sets  towards  the  most  profitable  trades,  and  that  it 
rapidly  leaves  the  less  profitable  and  non-paying  trades ; 
but  in  ordinary  countries  this  is  a  slow  process,  and 
some  persons  who  want  to  have  ocular  demonstration 
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of  abstract  truths  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  it  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  it.  In  England,  however, 
the  process  would  be  visible  enough  if  you  could  only 
see  the  books  of  the  bill-brokers  and  the  bankers : 
Iheir  bill  cases  as  a  rule  are  full  of  the  bills  drawn 
in  the  most  profitable  trades,  and  cmteris  paribus 
and  in  comparison  empty  of  those  drawn  in  the  less 
profitable.  If  the  iron  trade  ceases  to  be  as  profitable 
as  usual,  less  iron  is  sold ;  the  fewer  the  sales  the 
fewer  the  bills  :  and  in  consequence  the  number  of 
iron  bills  in  Lombard  Street  is  diminished.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  in  consequence  of  a  bad  harvest  the 
com  trade  becomes  on  a  sudden  profitable,  imme- 
diately "com  bills"  are  created  in  great  numbers, 
and  if  good  are  discounted  in  Lombard  Street.'  Thus 
English  capital  runs  as  surely  and  instantly  where  it 
is  most  wanted,  and  where  there  is  most  to  be  made 
of  it,  as  water  runs  to  find  its  level. 

This  efficient  and  instantly  ready  oi^anization 
gives  us  an  enormous  advantage  in  competition  with 
less  advanced  countries, — less  advanced,  that  is,  in 
this  particular  respect  of  credit.  In  a  new  trade, 
English  capital  is  instantly  at  the  disposal  of  persons 
capable  of  imderstanding  the  new  opportunities  and 
of  making  good  use  of  them.  In  countries  where 
there  is  little  money  to  lend,  and  where  that  little  is 
lent  tardily  and  reluctantly,  enterprising  traders  are 
long  kept  back,  because  they  cannot  at  once  borrow 
the  capital  without  which  skill  and  knowledge  are 
useless.  All  sudden  trades  come  to  England,  and  in 
so  doing  often  disappoint  both  rational  probability 
and  the  predictions  of  philosophers.  The  Suez  Canal 
is  a  curious  case  of  this :  all  predicted  that  the  canal  , 
would  undo  what  the  discovery  of  the  pass£^^  to 
India  round  the  Cape  effected.  Before  that,  all  Ori- 
ental trade  went  to  ports  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
wtis  thence  diffused  through  Europe.  That  London 
and  Liverpool  should  be  centers  of  East-Indian  com- 
merce   is  .a   geographical   anomaly,  which   the    Suez 
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Canal,  it  was  said,  would  rectify:  "The  Greeks,"  said 
M,  de  Tocqueville,  "the  Styrians,  the  Dalmatians,  the 
Italians,  and  the  Sicilians  are  the  people  who  will 
use  the  canal,  if  any  use  it."*  But  on  the  contrary, 
the  main  use  of  the  canal  has  been  by  the  English  ; 
none  of  the  nations  named  by  Tocqueville  had  the 
capital,  or  a  tithe  of  it,  ready  to  build  the  large  screw 
steamers  which  alone  can  use  the  canal  profitably. 
Ultimately  these  plausible  predictions  may  or  may 
not  be  right,  but  as  yet  they  have  been  quite  wrong ; 
not  because  England  has  rich  people,  —  there  are 
wealthy  people  in  all  countries,  —  but  because  she 
possesses  an  unequaled  fund  of  floating  money,  which 
will  help  in  a  moment  any  merchant  who  sees  a 
great  prospect  of  new  profit. 

And  not  only  does  this  unconscious  "  oi^anization 
of  capital,"  to  use  a  Continental  phrase,  make  the 
English  specially  quick  in  comparison  with  their 
neighbors  on  the  Continent  at  seizing  on  novel  mer- 
cantile opportunities,  but  it  makes  them  likely  also  to 
retain  any  trade  on  which  they  have  once  regulariy 
fastened,  -Mr.  MacCuUoch,  following  Ricardo,  used  to 
teach  that  all  old  nations  had  a  special  aptitude  for 
trades  in  which  much  capital  is  required :  the  interest 
of  capital  having  been  reduced  in  such  countries,  he 
aigued,  by  the  necessity  of  continually  resorting  to 
inferior  soils,  they  can  undersell  countries  where  profit 
is  high,  in  all  trades  needing  great  capital,  f  And  in 
this  theory  there  is  doubtless  much  truth,  though  it 
can  only  be  applied  in  practice  after  a  number  of 
limitations  and  with  a  number  of  deductions  of  which 
the  older  school  of  political  economists  did  not  take 
enough  notice ;  but  the  same  principle  plainly  and 
practically  applies  to  England,  in  consequence  of 
her  habitual  use  of  borrowed  capital.    As  has  been 

•  ConTersalion  with  Senior.  May  15, 18B7 ;  Vol.  11.  nf  I>e  T.'e  "  Remnliii." 
tNote  vU,  to  MscCulloch's  edItloD  of  tbe  "Weallh  o(  Natloni"  (pages 

475-7)1   crltkiziDg  also  RIcardo'a  cbapUr  od   "ProOta"   (tI.   oI   "Political 

EcDDomj  "). 
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explained,  a  new  man,  with  a  Bmall  capital  of  his  own 
and  a  large  borrowed  capital,  can  undersell  a  rich 
man  who  depends  on  his  own  capital  only :  the  rich 
man  wants  the  full  rate  of  mercantile  profit  on  the 
whole  of  the  capital  employed  in  his  trade,  but  the 
poor  man  wants  only  the  interest  of  money  (perhaps 
not  a  third  of  the  rate  of  profit)  on  very  much  of 
what  he  uses,  and  therefore  an  income  will  be  an 
ample  recompense  to  the  poor  man  which  would 
starve  the  rich  man  out  of  the  trade.  All  the 
common  notions  about  the  new  competition  of  foreign 
countries  with  England,  and  its  dangers, — ^notions  in 
which  there  is  in  other  aspects  much  truth,  —  require 
to  be  reconsidered  in  relation  to  this  aspect :  England 
has  a  special  machinery  for  getting  into  trade  new 
men  who  will  he  content  with  low  prices ;  and  this 
machinery  will  probably  secure  her  success,  for  no 
other  country  is  soon  likely  to  rival  it  effectually. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  might  be 
insisted  on,  but  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to 
elaborate  the  picture.  The  main  conclusion  is  very 
plain  :  that  Ekiglish  trade  is  become  essentially  a  trade 
on  borrowed  capital,  and  that  it  is  only  by  this 
refinement  of  our  banking  system  that  we  are  able 
to  do  the  sort  of  trade  we  do,  or  to  get  through  the 
quantity  of  it. 

But  in  exact  proportion  to  the  power  of  this  sys- 
tem is  its  delicacy,  —  I  should  hardly  say  too  much  if 
I  said  its  danger ;  only  our  familiarity  blinds  us  to 
the  marvelous  nature  of  the  system.  There  never 
was  so  much  borrowed  money  collected  in  the  world 
as  is  now  collected  in  London.  Of  the  many  millions 
in  Lombard  Street,  infinitely  the  greater  proportion 
is  held  by  bankers  or  others  on  short  notice  or  on 
demand,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  owners  could  ask  for  it 
all  any  day  they  please ;  in  a  panic  some  of  them 
do  ask  for  some  of  it :  if  any  lai^e  fraction  of  that 
money  really  -was  demanded,  our  banking  system  and 
our  industrial  system  too  would  be  in  great  danger. 
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Some  of  those  deposits,  too,  are  of  a  peculiar  and 
very  distinct  nature.  Since  the  Franco-German  war, 
we  have  become  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  before 
the  bankers  of  Europe ;  a  very  lai^e  sum  of  foreign 
money  is  on  various  accounts  and  for  various  purposes 
held  here:  and  ic  a  time  of  panic  it  might  be  asked 
for.  In  1866  we  held  only  a  much  smaller  sum  of 
foreign  money,  but  that  smaller  sum  was  demanded 
and  we. had  to  pay  it  at  great  cost  and  suffering;  and 
it  would  be  far  worse  if  we  had  to  pay  the  greater 
sums  we  now  hold,  without  better  resources  than  we 
had  then. 

It  may  be  replied  that  though  our  instant  liabilities 
are  great,  our  present  means  are  large  ;  that  though 
we  have  much  we  may  be  asked  to  pay  at  any 
moment,  we  have  very  much  always  ready  to  pay  it 
with.  But  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  country  at 
present,  and  there  never  was  any  country  before,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  cash  reserve  to  the  bank 
deposits  was  so  small  as  it  is  now  in  England.*  So 
far  from  our  being  able  to  rely  on  the  proportional 
magnitude  of  our  cash  in  hand,  the  amount  of  that 
cash  is  so  exceedingly  small  that  a  bystander  almost 
trembles  when  he  compares  its  minuteness  with  the 
immensity  of  the  credit  which  rests  upon  it. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  we  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  magnitude  of  our  credit  system  or  at  its 
refinement,  for  that  we  have  Ieam€d  by  experience 
the  way  of  controlling  it,  and  always  manage  it 
with  discretion.  But  we  do  not  always  manage  it 
with  discretion  :  there  is  the  astounding  instance  of 
Overend,  Qurney  &  Co.  to  the  contrary.  Ten  years 
ago  that  house  stood  next  to  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  City  of  London ;  it  was  better  known  abroad 
than  any  similar  firm,  —  known  perhaps  better  than 
any  purely  English  firm.  The  partners  had  great  es- 
tates, which  had  mostly  been  made  in  the  business; 
they  still  derived  an  inmiense  income  from  it<   yet 

"See  Note  A  in  Appendix. 
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in  six  years  they  lost  all  their  own  wealth,  sold  the 
business  to  the  company,  and  then  lost  a  large  part 
of  the  company's  capital ;  and  these  losses  were  mode 
in  a  manner  so  recliless  and  so  foolish  that  one 
would  think  a  child  who  had  lent  money  in  the  City 
of  London  would  have  lent  it  better.  After  this 
example,  we  must  not  confide  too  surely  in  long- 
established  credit,  or  in  firmly  rooted  traditions  of 
business  ;  we  must  examine  the  system  on  which 
these  great  masses  of  money  are  manipulated,  and 
assure  ourselves  that  it  is  safe  and  right. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  rouse  men  of  business  to  the 
task :  they  let  the  tide  of  business  float  before  them ; 
they  make  money  or  strive  to  do  so  while  it  passes, 
and  they  are  unwilling  to  think  where  it  is  going. 
Even  the  great  collapse  of  Overends,  though  it  caused 
a  panic,  is  beginning  to  be  forgotten.  Most  men  of 
business  think,  "Anyhow,  this  system  will  probably 
last  my  time :  it  has  gone  on  a  long  time,  and  is 
likely  to  go  on  still."  But  the  exact  point  is,  that  it 
has  not  gone  on  a  long  time ;  the  collection  of  these 
immense  sums  in  one  place  and  in  few  hands  is  per- 
fectly new.  In  1844  the  liabilities  of  the  four  great 
London  joint-stock  banks  were  £10,637,000,  they  now 
are  more  than  £60,000,000 ;  the  private  deposits  of  the 
Bank  of  England  then  were  £9,000,000,  they  now  are 
£18,000,000 ;  there  was  in  1844  throughout  the  country 
but  a  fraction  of  the  vast  deposit  business  which  now 
exists.  We  cannot  appeal,  therefore,  to  experience  to 
prove  the  safety  of  our  system  as  it  now  is,  for  the 
present  magnitude  of  that  system  is  entirely  new. 
Obviously,  a  system  may  be  fit  to  regulate  a  few 
millions  and  yet  quite  inadequate  when  it  is  set  to 
cope  with  many  millions  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  with 
"Lombard  Street,"  so  rapid  has  been  its  growth  and 
so  unprecedented  is  its  nature. 

I  am  by  no  means  an  alarmist.  I  believe  that  our 
system,  though  curious  and  peculiar,  may  be  worked 
safely ;  but  if  we  wish  so  to  work  it,  we  must  study 
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it.  We  must  not  think  we  have  an  easy  task  when 
we  have  a  diflScult  task,  or  that  we  are  living  in  a 
natural  state  when  we  are  really  living  in  an  artifi- 
cial one.  Money  will  not  manage  itself,  and  Lombard 
Street  has  a  great  deal  of  money  to  manage. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A  OBNBRAL   ViaW   OF  LOMBARD  BTBBBT. 
I. 

The  objects  which  you  see  in  Lombard  Street,  and 
in  that  money  world  which  is  grouped  about  it,  are 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  private  banks,  the  joint- 
stock  banks,  and  the  bill-brokers.  But  before  describ- 
ing each  of  these  separately,  we  must  look  at  what 
all  have  in  common  and  at  the  relation  of  each  to 
the  others. 

The  distinctive  function  of  the  banker,  says 
Bicardo,  begins  as  soon  as  he  uses  the  money  of 
others  J*  as  long  as  he  uses  his  own  money  he  is 
only  a  capitalist.  Accordingly,  all  the  banks  in  Lom- 
bard Street  (and  bill-brokers  are  for  this  purpose  only 
a  kind  of  bankers)  hold  much  money  belonging  to 
other  people,  on  running  account  and  on  deposit.  In 
Continental  language,  Lombard  Street  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  credit ;  and  we  are  to  see  if  it  is  a  good  or 
bad  organization  in  its  kind,  or,  if  (as  is  most  likely) 
it  turn  out  to  be  mixed,  what  are  its  merits  and  what 
are  its  defects. 

The  main  point  on  which  one  system  of  credit 
differs  from  another  is  "soundness."  Credit  means 
that  a  certain  confidence  is  given  and  a  certain  trust 
reposed :  Is  that  trust  justified  ?  and.  Is  that  con- 
fidence wise  ?  these  are  the  cardinal  questions.  To 
put  it  more  simply,  credit  is  a  set  of  promises  to  pay : 
■will  those  promises  be  kept  ?  Especially  in  banking, 
where  the  "liabilities,"  or  promises   to  pay,  are  so 

•"PnipoiBlH  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency;"  MocCulloch's 
edlUoD,  ptge  431. 
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large,  and  the  time  at  which  to  pay  them  if  exacted 
is  so  short,  an  instant  capacity  to  meet  engagements 
is  the  cardinal  excellence. 

All  which  a  hanker  wants  to  pay  his  creditors  is 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  legal  tender  of  the  country, 
no  matter  what  that  legal  tender  may  be.  Different 
countries  differ  in  their  laws  of  legal  tender ;  but 
for  the  primary  purposes  of  banking  these  systems 
are  not  material.  A  good  system  of  currency  will 
benefit  the  country,  and  a  bad  system  will  hurt  it : 
indirectly,  bankers  will  be  benefited  or  injured  with 
the  country  in  which  they  live ;  but  practically,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  their  daily  life,  they  have  no  need 
to  think  and  never  do  think  on  theories  of  currency. 
They  look  at  the  matter  simply;  they  say,  "I  am 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  such  and  such  sums  of 
legal  currency :  how  much  have  I  in  my  till,  or  have 
I  at  once  under  my  command,  of  that  currency?" 
In  America,  for  example,  it  is  quite  enough  for  a 
banker  to  hold  "greenbacks,"  though  the  value  of 
these  changes  as  the  government  chooses  to  enlarge 
or  contract  the  issue.  But  a  practical  New  York 
banker  has  no  need  to  thmk  of  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  this  system  at  all ;  he  need  only  keep  enough 
"  greenbacks "  to  pay  all  probable  demands,  and  then 
he  is  fairly  safe  from  the  risk  of  failure. 

By  the  law  of  England  the  legal  tenders  are  gold 
and  silver  coin  (the  last  for  small  amounts  only), 
and  Bank  of  England  notes ;  but  the  number  of  our 
attainable  bank  notes  is  not,  like  American  "green- 
backs," dependent  on  the  will  of  the  state, — it  is 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844.  That 
act  separates  the  Bank  of  England  into  two  halves : 
the  Issue  Department  only  issues  notes,  and  can  only 
issue  £15,000,000  on  government  securities ;  for  all 
the  rest  it  must  have  bullion  deposited.  Take  for 
example  an  account  which  may  be  considered  an 
average  specimen  of  those  of  the  last  few  years, — 
that  for  the  last  week  of  1869  :  — 
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An  account  pitrsuatU  to  the  Aeb  7th  and  Bih  Victoria,  cap.  83, 
JV  the  week  ending  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day  of  December, 
1800. 

Issue  Depabtuent. 


>  Government  debt,  .  .  11,015,100 
Other  securities,  .  .  8,984,»00 
Gold  coin  and  bullion,  18,388,640 
Silver  bullion,    ...       — 

I  88,288,640 


Baneinq  Depabtuent. 


Proprietors'  capital,    . 

14,668,000 

Rest, 

3,108,801 

PnbUc  depoBita,  incltid- 

ing  Excbequer,  Sav- 

sioners  of    National 

Debt,  and  dividend 

accounts,  .... 

8,666,216 

Other  deposits,  .     .     . 

18,204,607 

Seven -day  and   other 

bills. 

445,400 

Government  securidee,  18,811,053 

Other  securities,     .     .  10,781,988 

Notes, 10,380,690 

Gold  and  silver  coin,  .  907,983 


44,891,618  44,891,613 

GEO.   FORBES,  Chiif  Cashier. 
Dated  the  80th  December,  1669. 

There  are  here  £15,000,000  bank  notes  issued  on  se- 
curities,  and  £18,288,640  represented  by  bullion.  The 
Bank  of  England  has  no  power,  by  law,  to  increase 
the  currency  in  any  other  manner ;  it  holds  the  stip- 
ulated amount  of  securities,  and  for  all  the  rest  it 
must  have  bullion.  This  is  the  "cast-iron"  system, — 
the  "hard  and  fast"  line  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Act  say  ruins  us,  and  which  the  partisans  of  the  Act 
say  eaves  us ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  expe- 
diency here, — all  which  is  to  my  purpose  is  that  our 
paper  "  legal  tender,"  our  bank  notes,  can  only  be 
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obtained  in  this  manner.  If  therefore  an  English 
banker  retains  a  sum  of  Bank  of  England  notes  or 
coin  in  due  proportion  to  his  liabilities,  he  has  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  legal  tender  of  this  country, 
and  he  need  not  think  of  anything  more. 

But  here  a  distinction  must  be  made.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  properly  speaking  we  should  not  in- 
clude in  the  "reserve"  of  a  bank,  "legal  tenders" 
or  cash  which  the  bank  keeps  to  transact  its  daily 
business,  —  that  is  as  much  a  part  of  its  daily  stock 
in  trade  as  its  desks  or  offices ;  or  at  any  rate,  what- 
ever words  we  may  choose  to  use,  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  this  cash  in  the  till  which  is 
wanted  every  day,  and  the  safety  fund,  as  we  may 
call  it,  —  the  special  reserve  held  by  the  bank  to  meet 
extraordinary  and  unfrequent  demands. 

"What,  then,  subject  to  this  preliminary  explana- 
tion, is  the  amount  of  legal  tender  held  by  our 
bankers  against  their  liabilities?  The  answer  is  re- 
markable, and  is  the  key  to  our  whole  system :  it 
may  be  broadly  said  that  no  bank,  in  London  or  out 
of  it,  holds  any  considerable  smn  in  hard  cash  or 
legal  tender  (above  what  is  wanted  for  its  daily  busi- 
ness), except  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  That  department  had  on  the  39th  day  of 
December,  1869,  liabilities  as  follows:  — 

£ 

Public  deposits, 8,585,000 

Private  depoeite, 18,205,000 

Seven-day  and  other  bills,  ....         445,000 
Total,       ....     27,385,000 

and  a  cash  reserve  of  £11,297,000.  And  this  is  all 
the  cash  reserve,  we  must  carefully  remember,  which 
under  the  lai^  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  we  cumbrously  call  it, — the  Bank  of 
England  for  banking  purposes,  —  possesses;  that  de- 
partment can  no  more  multiply  or  manufacture  bank 
notes  than  any  other  bank  can  multiply  them.  At 
that  particular  day  the  Bank  of  England  had  only 
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£11,297,000  in  its  till,  against  liabilities  of  nearly  three 
times  the  amount.  It  had  "  consols"  and  other 
securities  whit^  it  could  offer  for  sale,  uo  doubt,  and 
which  if  sold  would  augment  its  supply  of  bank 
notes,  —  and  the  relation  of  such  securities  to  real 
cash  will  be  discussed  presently ;  but  of  real  cash, 
the  Bank  of  Ehigland  for  this  purpose  — the  hanking 
Bank  —  had  then  so  much  and  no  more. 

And  we  may  well  think  this  a  great  deal,  if  we 
examine  the  position  of  other  banks:  no  other  bank 
holds  any  amount  of  substantial  importance  in  its 
own  till  beyond  what  is  wanted  for  daily  purposes. 
All  London  banks  keep  their  principal  reserve  on 
deposit  at  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  this  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  safest  place 
for  them  to  use,  —  the  Bank  of  England  thus  has  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  it.  The  same  reasons 
which  make  it  desirable  for  a  private  person  to  keep 
a  banker  make  it  also  desirable  for  every  banker,  as 
respects  his  reserve,  to  bank  with  another  banker  if 
he  safely  can.  The  custody  of  very  large  sums  in 
BoUd  cash  entails  much  care  and  some  cost ;  every 
one  wishes  to  shift  these  upon  others  if  he  can  do 
BO  without  suffering:  accordingly,  the  other  bankers 
of  London,  having  perfect  confidence  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  get  that  Bank  to  keep  their  reserve  for 
them. 

The  London  bill-brokers  do  much  the  same.  Indeed, 
they  are  only  a  special  sort  of  bankers,  who  allow 
daily  interest  on  deposits  and  who  for  most  of  their 
money  give  security ;  but  we  have  no  concern  now 
with  these  differences  of  detail.  The  bill-brokers 
lend  most  of  their  money,  and  deposit  the  remnant 
either  with  the  Bank  of  England  or  some  London 
banker ;  that  London  banker  lends  ^^at  he  chooses 
of  it,  the  rest  he  leaves  at  the  Bank  of  England  :  you 
always  come  back  to  the  Bank  of  England  at  last. 

But  those  who  keep  immense  sums  with  a  banker 
g;ain  a  convenience  at  the  expense  of  a  danger :  they 
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are  liable  to  lose  them  if  the  bank  fail.  As  all  other 
bankers  keep  their  banking  reserve  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  they  are  liable  to  fail  if  it  fails ;  they  are 
dependent  on  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
lajid,  in  a  day  of  diflBculty  and  at  a  crisis,  for  the 
spare  money  they  keep  to  meet  that  difficulty  and 
crisis.  And  in  this  there  is  certainly  considerable 
risk:  three  times  "Peel's  Act"  has  been  suspended 
because  the  Banking  Department  was  empty.  Before 
the  act  was  broken 

£ 
In  1847,  the  Banking  Department  was  reduced  to      1,994,000 
1857,  "  "  1,462,000 

1866,  "  "  8,000,000 

In  fact,  in  none  of  those  years  could  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  survived  if 
the  law  had  not  been  broken. 

Nor  must  it  be  fancied  that  this  danger  is  unreal, 
artificial,  and  created  by  law.  There  is  a  risk  of  our 
thinking  so,  because  we  hear  that  the  danger  can  be 
cured  by  breaking  an  act ;  but  substantially  the  same 
danger  existed  before  the  act.  In  1S25,  when  only 
coin  was  a  legal  tender,  and  when  there  was  only 
one  department  in  the  Bank,  the  Bank  had  reduced 
its  reserve  to  £1,027,000,  and  was  within  an  ace  of 
stopping  payment. 

But  the  danger  to  the  depositing  banks  is  not 
the  sole  or  the  principal  consequence  of  this  mode 
of  keeping  the  London  reserve:  the  main  effect  is, 
to  cause  the  reserve  to  be  much  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  the  liabilities  than  it  would  otherwise  be, — 
the  reserve  of  the  London  bankers  being  on  deposit 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  always  lends  a 
principal  part  of  it.  Suppose  (a  favorable  supposition) 
that  the  Banking  Department  holds  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  its  liabilities  in  cash,  that  it  lends  three-fifths 
of  its  deposits  and  retains  in  reserve  only  two-fifths ; 
if  then  the  aggregate  of  the  bankers'  deposited  re- 
serve be  £6,000,000,  £3,000,000  of  it  will  be  lent  by  the 
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Banking  Department,  and  £3,000,000  will  be  kept  in 
the  till :  in  consequence,  that  £2,000,000  is  all  which 
is  really  held  in  actual  cash  as  against  the  liabilities 
of  the  depositing  banks ;  if  Lombard  Street  were  on 
a  sudden  thrown  into  liquidation,  and  made  to  pay  as 
much  as  it  could  on  the  spot,  that  £2,000,000  would 
be  all  which  the  Bank  of  England  could  pay  to  the 
depositing  banks,  and  consequently  all,  besides  the 
small  cash  in  the  till,  which  those  banks  could  on  a 
sudden  pay  to  the  persons  who  have  deposited  with 
them. 

We  see  then  that  the  banking  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England  —  some  £10,000,000  on  an  average 
of  years  now,  and  formerly  much  less — is  all  which 
is  held  against  the  liabilities  of  Lombard  Street ;  and 
if  that  were  all,  we  might  well  be  amazed  at  the  im- 
mense development  of  our  credit  system,  —  in  plain 
Elnglish,  at  the  immense  amount  of  our  debts  payable 
on  demand,  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  of  actual 
money  which  we  keep  to  pay  them  if  demanded. 
Bat  there  is  more  to  come  :  Lombard  Street  is  not 
only  a  place  requiring  to  keep  a  reserve,  it  is  itself  a 
place  where  reserves  are  kept.  All  country  bankers 
keep  their  reserve  in  London  ;  they  only  retain  in 
each  country  town  the  minimum  of  cash  necessary 
to  the  transaction  of  the  current  business  of  that 
country  town.  Long  experience  has  told  them  to  a 
nicety  how  much  this  is,  and  they  do  not  waste 
capital  and  lose  profit  by  keeping  more  idle ;  they 
send  the  money  to  London,  invest  a  part  of  it  in 
securities,  and  keep  the  rest  with  the  London  bankers 
and  the  bill-brokers.  The  habit  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
bankers  is  much  the  same :  all  their  spare  money  is  in 
London,  and  is  invested  as  all  other  London  money 
now  is :  and  therefore  the  reserve  in  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  banking 
reserve  not  only  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  of  all 
London ;  and  not  only  of  all  London,  but  of  all  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  too. 
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Of  late  there  has  been  a  still  further  increase  in 
our  liabilities ;  since  the  Franco-German  war  we  may 
be  said  to  keep  the  European  reserve  also.  Deposit 
banking  is  indeed  so  small  on  the  Continent  that 
no  large  reserve  need  be  held  on  account  of  it ;  a 
reserve  of  the  same  sort  which  is  needed  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  is  not  needed  abroad :  but  all 
great  communities  have  at  times  to  pay  large  sums 
in  cash,  and  of  that  cash  a  great  store  must  be  kept 
somewhere.  Formerly  there  were  two  such  stores  in 
Europe,  ~  one  was  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  other 
the  Bank  of  England ;  but  since  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  France,  its  use  as 
a  reservoir  of  specie  is  at  an  end,  —  no  one  can  draw 
a  check  on  it  and  be  sure  of  getting  gold  or  silver 
for  that  cheek :  accordingly,  the  whole  liability  for 
such  international  payments  in  cash  is  thrown  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  No  doubt  foreigners  cannot 
take  from  us  our  oivn  money,  —  they  must  send  here 
"value"  in  some  shape  or  other  for  all  they  take 
away;  but  they  need  not  send  "cash," — they  may 
send  good  bills  and  discount  them  in  Lombard  Street, 
and  take  away  any  part  of  the  produce  or  all  the 
produce  in  bullion.  It  is  only  putting  the  same  point 
in  other  words  to  say  that  all  exchange  operations 
are  centering  more  and  more  in  London.  Formerly 
for  many  purposes  Paris  was  a  European  settling- 
house,  but  now  it  has  ceased  to  be  so.  The  note  of 
the  Bank  of  France  has  not  indeed  been  depreciated 
enough  to  disorder  ordinary  transactions :  but  any 
depreciation,  however  small, —  even  the  liability  to 
depreciation  without  its  reality,  —  is  enough  to  dis- 
order exchange  transactions ;  they  are  calculated  to 
such  an  extremity  of  fineness  that  the  change  of  a 
decimal  may  be  fatal,  and  may  turn  a  profit  into  a 
loss.  Accordingly,  London  has  become  the  sole  great 
settling-house  of  exchange  transactions  in  Europe, 
instead  of  being  [as]  formerly  one  of  two;  and  this 
pre-eminence  London  will  probably  maintain,  for  it 
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is  a  natural  pre-eminence.  The  number  of  mercantile 
bil]s  drawn  upon  London  incalculably  surpasses  those 
drawn  on  any  other  European  city ;  London  is  the 
place  which  receives  more  than  any  other  place  and 
pays  more  than  any  other  place,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  natural  "  clearing-house."  The  pre-eminence  of 
Paris  partly  arose  from  a  distribution  of  political 
power,  which  is  already  disturbed ;  but  that  of  Lon- 
don depends  on  the  regular  course  of  commerce, 
which  is  singularly  stable  and  hard  to  change. 

Now  that  London  is  the  clearing-house  to  foreign 
countries,  London  has  a  new  liability  to  foreign 
countries.  At  whatever  place  many  people  have  to 
make  payments,  at  that  place  those  people  must  keep 
money ;  a  large  deposit  of  foreign  money  in  Lon- 
don is  now  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  world. 
During  the  immense  payments  from  France  to  Gter- 
many,  the  sum  in  transitu  —  the  sum  in  London  — 
has  perhaps  been  unusually  large;  but  it  will  ordi- 
narily be  very  great.  The  present  political  circmn- 
stances  no  doubt  will  soon  change :  we  shall  soon  hold 
in  Lombard  Street  far  less  of  the  money  of  foreign 
governments ;  but  we  shall  hold  more  and  more  of 
the  money  of  private  persons,  for  the  deposit  at  a 
clearing-house  necessary  to  settle  the  balance  of  com- 
merce must  tend  to  increase  as  that  commerce  itself 
increases. 

And  this  foreign  deposit  is  evidently  of  a  delicate 
and  peculiar  nature:  it  depends  on  the  good  opinion 
of  foreigners,  and  that  opinion  may  diminish  or  may 
change  into  a  bad  opinion.  After  the  panic  of  1866, 
especially  after  the  suspension  of  Feel's  Act  (which 
many  foreigners  confound  with  a  suspension  of  cash 
payments),  a  large  amoimt  of  foreign  money  was 
withdrawn  from  London ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  in  proportion  as  we  augment  the  de- 
posits of  cash  by  foreigners  in  London,  we  augment 
both  the  chances  and  the  disasters  of  a  "run"  upon 
England. 
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And  if  that  run  should  happen,  the  bullion  to 
meet  it  must  be  taken  from  the  Bank :  there  is  no 
other  lai^e  store  in  the  country.  The  great  exchange 
dealers  may  have  a  little  for  their  own  purposes,  but 
they  have  no  store  worth  mentioning  in  comparison 
with  this.  It  a  foreign  creditor  is  so  kind  as  to  wait 
his  time  and  buy  the  bullion  as  it  comes  into  the 
country,  he  may  be  paid  without  troubling  the  Bank 
or  distressing  the  money  market ;  the  German  gov- 
ernment has  recently  been  so  kind, —  it  was  in  no 
respect  afraid :  but  a  creditor  who  takes  fright  will 
not  wait,  and  if  he  wants  bullion  in  a  hurry  he  must 
come  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  consequence,  all  our  credit  system  depends  on 
the  Bank  of  England  for  its  security ;  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  directors  of  that  one  joint-stock  company  it 
depends  whether  England  shall  be  solvent  or  insolvent. 
This  may  seem  too  strong,  but  it  is  not :  all  banks 
depend  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  all  merchants 
depend  on  some  banker.  If  a  merchant  have  £10,000 
at  his  bankers,  and  want  to  pay  it  to  some  one  in 
Germany,  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  it  unless  his 
banker  can  pay  him  ;  and  the  banker  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  if  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  in 
difficulties  and  cannot  produce  his  "reserve." 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  are  therefore,  in  fact 
if  not  in  name,  trustees  for  the  public,  to  keep  a 
banking  reserve  on  their  behalf ;  and  it  would  natur- 
ally be  expected  either  that  they  distinctly  recognized 
this  duty  and  engaged  to  perform  it,  or  that  their 
own  self-interest  was  so  strong  in  the  matter  that 
no  engagement  was  needed.  But  so  far  from  there 
being  a  distinct  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Bank 
directors  to  perform  this  duty,  many  of  them  would 
scarcely  acknowledge  it,  and  some  altogether  deny  it. 
Mr.  Hankey,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  most  ex- 
perienced of  them,  says  in  his  book  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  best  account  of  the  practice  and  work- 
ing of  the  Bank  which  anywhere  exists :  —  "I  do  not 
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intend  to  enter  here  at  any  length  on  the  subject  of 
the  general  management  of  the  Bank,"  meaning  the 
Banking  Department,  "  as  the  principle  on  which 
the  business  is  carried  on  does  not  differ,  so  far  as 
I  know,  from  that  of  any  well-conducted  bank  in 
London."  But  as  any  one  can  see  by  the  published 
figures,  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land keeps  as  a  great  reserve  in  bank  notes  and  coin 
between  30  and  50  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities,  and  the 
other  banks  only  keep  in  bank  notes  and  coin  the 
bare  minimum  they  need  to  open  shop  with ;  and 
such  a  constant  difference  indicates,  I  conceive,  that 
the  two  are  not  managed  on  the  same  principle. 

The  practice  of  the  Bank  has,  as  we  all  know, 
been  much  and  greatly  improved ;  they  do  not  now 
manage  like  the  other  banks  in  I.ombard  Street,  — 
they  keep  an  altogether  di£ferent  kind  and  quantity 
of  reserve  :  hut  though  the  practice  is  mended,  the 
theory  is  not.  There  has  never  been  a  distinct  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  conmiunicated  by  them  to  the  public,  stating 
even  "in  the  most  general  manner  how  much  reserve 
they  mean  to  keep  or  how  much  they  do  not  mean, 
or  by  what  principle  in  this  import^it  matter  they 
will  be  guided. 

The  position  of  the  Bank  directors  is  indeed  most 
singular.  On  the  one  side  a  great  City  opinion  — 
a  great  national  opinion,  I  may  say,  for  the  nation 
has  leamt  much  from  many  panics  —  requires  the 
directors  to  keep  a  large  reserve  ;  the  newspapers,  on 
behalf  of  the  nation,  are  always  warning  the  directors 
to  keep  it,  and  watching  that  they  do  keep  it :  but  - 
on  the  other  hand,  another  less  visible  but  equally  , 
constcmt  pressure  pushes  the  directors  in  exactly  the  ' 
reverse  way,  and  inclines  them  to  diminish  the  re- 
serve. 

This  is  the  naturcd  desire  of  all  directors  to  make 
a  good  dividend  for  their  shareholders.  The  more 
money    lying   idle,  the  less,  cceteris  paribua,  is   the 
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dividend  ;  the  les8  money  lying  idle,  the  greater  is 
the  dividend  :  and  at  almost  every  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England  there  is  a  conver- 
sation on  this  subject,  —  some  proprietor  says  that  he 
does  not  see  why  so  much  money  is  kept  idle,  and 
hints  that  the  dividend  ought  to  be  more. 
*  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  Bank 
proprietors  do  not  quite  like  their  position :  theirs  is 
the  oldest  bank  in  the  City,  but  their  profits  do  not 
increase,  while  those  of  other  banks  most  rapidly 
increase.  In  1844,  the  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  7  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of 
the  stock  itself  212;  the  dividend  now  is  9  per  cent., 
and  the  price  of  the  stock  23ii  :  but  in  the  same  time 
the  shares  of  the  London  and  "Westminster  Bank,  in 
spite  of  an  addition  of  100  per  cent,  to  the  capital, 
have  risen  from  27  to  66,  and  the  dividend  from  6 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  That  the  Bank  proprietors 
should  not  like  to  see  other  companies  getting  richer 
than  their  company  is  only  natural. 

Some  part  of  the  lowness  of  the  Bank  dividend, 
and  of  the  consequent  small  value  of  Bank  stock,  is 
undoubtedly  caused  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Bank 
capital ;  but  much  of  it  is  also  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  unproductive  cash  —  of  cash  which  yields 
no  interest  —  that  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  keeps  lying  idle.  It  we  compare 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  —  which  is  the 
first  of  the  joint-stock  hanks  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, and  known  to  be  very  cautiously  and  carefully 
managed  —  with  the  Bank  of  England,  we  shall  see 
the  difference  at  once ;  the  London  and  Westminster 
has  only  13  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities  lying  idle,  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  over 
40  per  cent.  So  great  a  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment must  cause,  and  does  cause,  a  great  difference 
in  the  profits.  Inevitably,  the  shareholders  of  the 
Bank  of  England  will  dislike  this  great  difference; 
more  or  less,  they  will  always  urge  their  directors 
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to  dlminiBh  as  far  as  possible  the  unproductive  re- 
serve, and  to  augment  as  far  as  possible  their  own 
dividend. 

In  most  banks  there  would  be  a  wholesome  dread 
reBtrainiug  the  desire  of  the  shareholders  to  reduce 
the  reserve, —they  would  fear  to  impair  the  credit  of 
the  bank;  but,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  no  one 
has  any  fear  about  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Eng- 
lish world  at  least  believes  that  it  will  not,  almost 
that  it  cannot  fail.  Three  times  since  1844  the  Bank- 
ing Department  has  received  assistance,  and  would 
have  failed  without  it ;  in  1825  the  entire  concern 
almost  suspended  payment,  in  1797  it  actually  did  so : 
but  still  there  is  a  faith  in  the  Bank,  contrary  to 
experience  and  despising  evidence.  Ko  doubt  in  every 
one  of  these  years  the  condition  of  the  Bank,  divided 
or  undivided,  was  in  a  certain  sense  most  sound :  it 
could  ultijnately  have  paid  all  its  creditors  all  it  owed, 
and  returned  to  its  shareholders  all  their  own  capital. 
But  ultimate  payment  is  not  what  the  creditors  of  a 
bfuik  want :  they  want  present,  not  postponed  pay- 
ment ;  they  want  to  be  repaid  according  to  agree- 
ment ;  the  contract  was  that  they  should  be  paid  on 
demand,  and  if  they  are  not  paid  on  demand  they 
may  be  ruined :  and  that  instant  payment,  in  the 
years  I  speak  of,  the  Bank  of  England  certainly  could 
not  have  made.  But  no  one  in  London  ever  dreams 
of  questioning  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
never  dreams  that  its  own  credit  is  in  danger ;  some* 
how  everybody  feels  the  Bank  is  sure  to  come  right. 
In  1797,  when  it  had  scarcely  any  money  left,  the 
government  said  not  only  that  it  need  not  pay  away 
what  remained,  but  that  it  must  not ;  the  effect  of 
"letters  of  license"  to  break  Peel's  Act  has  confirmed 
the  popular  conviction  that  the  government  is  close 
behind  the  Bank,  and  will  help  it  when  wanted. 
Neither  the  Bank  nor  the  Banking  Department  have 
ever  had  an  idea  of  being  put  "into  liquidation": 
most  men  would  think  as  soon  of  "winding  up"  the 
English  nation. 
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Since  then  the  Bank  of  England,  aB  a  bank,  is 
exempted  from  the  perpetual  apprehension  that  makes 
other  bankers  keep  a  large  reserve,  —  the  apprehen- 
sion of  discredit, — it  would  seem  particularly  neces- 
sary that  its  managers  should  be  themselves  specially 
interested  in  keeping  that  reserve,  and  specially  com- 
petent to  keep  it.  But  I  need  not  say  that  the  Bank 
directors  have  not  their  personal  fortune  at  stake  in 
the  management  of  the  Bank,  —  they  are  rich  City 
merchants,  and  their  stake  in  the  Bank  is  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  their  wealth ;  if  the  Bank 
were  wound  up,  most  of  them  would  hardly  in  their 
income  feel  the  difference.  And  what  is  more,  the 
Bank  directors  are  not  trained  bankers ;  they  were 
not  bred  to  the  trade,  and  do  not  in  general  give  the 
main  power  of  their  minds  to  it :  they  are  merchants, 
most  of  whose  time  and  most  of  whose  real  mind 
are  occupied  in  making  money  in  their  own  business 
and  for  themselves. 

It  might  be  expected  that  as  this  great  public  duty 
was  cast  upon  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank, 
the  principal  statesmen  {if  not  Parliament  itself) 
would  have  enjoined  on  them  to  perform  it.  But  no 
distinct  resolution  of  Parliament  has  ever  enjoined 
it,  scarcely  any  stray  word  of  any  influential  states- 
man :  and  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  whole  catena 
of  authorities,  beginning  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
ending  with  Mr.  Lowe,  which  say  that  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  only  a  bank 
like  any  other  bank,  a  company  like  other  companies; 
that  in  this  capacity  it  has  no  peculiar  position,  and 
no  public  duties  at  all.  Nine-tenths  of  English  states- 
men, if  they  were  asked  as  to  the  management  of 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
would  reply  that  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  or  of 
Parliament  at  all ;  that  the  Banking  Department  alone 
must  look  to  it. 

The  result  is,  that  we  have  placed  the  exclusive 
custody  of  our  entire  banking  reserve  in  the  hands 
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of  a  single  board  of  directors  not  particularly  trained 
for  the  duty, — who  might  be  called  "amateurs"; 
who  have  no  particular  interest  above  other  people 
in  keeping  it  undiminished,  who  acknowledge  no  obli- 
gation to  keep  it  undiminished,  who  have  never  been 
told  by  any  great  stateBman  or  public  authority  that 
they  are  so  to  keep  it  or  that  they  have  anything  to 
do  with  it ;  who  are  named  by  and  are  agents  for  a 
proprietary  which  would  have  a  greater  income  if  it 
was  diminished ;  who  do  not  fear  and  who  need  not 
fear  ruin,  even  if  it  were  all  gone  and  wasted. 

That  such  an  arrangement  is  strange  must  be 
plain;  but  its  strangeness  can  only  be  comprehended 
when  we  know  what  the  custody  of  a  national 
banking  reserve  means,  and  how  delicate  and  difficult 
it  is. 


Such  a  reserve  as  we  have  seen  is  kept  to  meet 
sudden  and  unexpected  demands ;  if  the  bankers  of 
a  country  are  asked  for  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly wanted,  then  this  reserve  must  be  resorted  to. 
What  then  are  these  extra  demands  ?  and  bow  is  this 
extra  reserve  to  be  used  ?  Speaking  broadly,  these 
extra  demands  are  of  two  kinds :  one  from  abroad  to 
meet  foreign  payments  requisite  to  pay  large  and 
unusual  foreign  debts,  and  the  other  from  at  home  to 
meet  sudden  apprehension  or  panic  arising  in  any 
manner,  rational  or  irrational. 

No  country  has  ever  been  so  exposed  as  England 
to  a  foreign  demand  on  its  banking  reserve ;  not 
only  because  at  present  England  is  a  large  borrower 
from  foreign  nations,  but  also  (and  much  more)  be- 
cause no  nation  has  ever  had  a  foreign  trade  of  such 
magnitude,  in  such  varied  objects,  or  so  ramified 
through  the  world.  The  ordinary  foreign  trade  of  a 
country  requires  no  cash, — the  exports  on  one  side  bal- 
ance the  imports  on  the  other;  but  a  sudden  trade  of 
import,  like  the  import  of  foreign  com  after  a  bad 
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harvest,  or  (what  is  much  lees  common,  though  there 
are  cases  of  it)  the  ceesation  of  any  great  export, 
causes  a  balance  to  become  due,  which  must  be  paid 
in  cash. 

Now,  the  only  source  from  which  lai^e  sums  of 
cash  can  be  withdrawn,  in  countries  where  banking 
is  at  all  developed,  is  a  "bank  reserve."  In  England 
especially,  except  a  few  sums  of  no  very  considerable' 
amount  held  by  bullion  dealers  in  the  course  of  their 
business,  there  are  no  sums  worth  mentioning  in  cash 
out  of  the  banks ;  an  ordinary  person  could  hardly 
pay  a  serious  sum  without  going  to  some  bank,  even 
if  he  spent  a  month  in  trying ;  all  persons  who  wish 
to  pay  a  large  sum  in  cash  trench  of  necessity  on  the 
banking  reserve.  But  then  what  is  "cash"?  Within 
a  country  the  action  of  a  government  can  settle  the 
quantity,  and  therefore  the  value,  of  its  currency ; 
but  outeide  its  own  country,  no  government  can  do 
so.  Bullion  is  the  "  cash "  of  international  trade ; 
paper  currencies  are  of  no  use  there,  and  coins  pass 
only  as  they  contain  more  or  less  bullion. 

When  then  the  legal  tender  of  a  country  is  purely 
metallic,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  banks  should 
keep  a  sufficient  store  of  that  "legal  tender";  but 
when  the  "legal  tender"  is  partly  metal  and  partly 
paper,  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  "legal  tender"  — 
the  hank  note  —  should  be  convertible  into  bullion. 
And  here  I  should  pass  my  limits  and  enter  on  the 
theory  of  Peel's  Act  if  I  began  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tions of  convertibility.  I  deal  only  with  the  primary 
prerequisite  of  effectual  foreign  payments,  —  a  suflB- 
cient  supply  of  the  local  legal  tender ;  with  the  after- 
step —  the  change  of  the  local  legal  tender  into  the 
universally  acceptable  commodity — I  cannot  deal. 

What  I  have  to  deal  with  is,  for  the  present,  ample 
enough.  The  Bank  of  England  must  keep  a  reserve 
of  "  legal  tender,"  to  be  used  for  foreign  payments  if 
itself  fit,  and  to  be  used  in  obtaining  bullion  if  itself 
unfit.     And   foreign   payments   are    sometimes    very 
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large,  and  often  very  sudden  :  the  "cotton  drain,"  as 
it  is  called, — the  drain  to  the  East  to  pay  for  Indian 
cotton  during  the  American  civil  war,  —  took  many 
millions  from  this  country  for  a  series  of  years;  a 
bad  harvest  must  take  millions  in  a  single  year.  In 
order  to  find  such  great  sums,  the  Bank  of  England 
requires  the  steady  use  of  an  effectual  instrument. 
•  That  instrument  is  the  elevation  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  If  the  interest  of  money  be  raised,  it  is 
proved  by  experience  that  money  does  come  to  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  theory  shows  that  it  ought  to  come. 
To  fully  explain  the  matter  I  must  go  deep  into  the 
theory  of  the  exchanges,  but  the  general  notion  is 
plain  enough :  loanable  capital,  like  every  other  com- 
modity, comes  where  there  is  most  to  be  made  of  it. 
Continental  bankers  and  others  instantly  send  great 
Bums  here,  as  soon  as  the  rate  of  interest  shows  that 
it  can  be  done  profitably.  While  English  credit  is 
good,  a  rise  of  the  value  of  money  in  Lombard  Street 
immediately  by  a  banking  operation  brings  money  to 
Lombard  Street.  And  there  is  also  a  slower  mercan- 
tile operation :  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  acts 
immediately  on  the  trade  of  this  country.  Prices  fall 
here  ;  in  consequence  imports  are  diminished,  exports 
are  increased,  and  therefore  there  is  more  likelihood 
of  a  balance  in  bullion  coming  to  this  country  after 
the  rise  in  the  rate  than  there  was  before. 

Whatever  persons  —  one  bank  or  many  banks — in 
any  country  hold  the  banking  reserve  of  that  coun- 
try ought  at  the  very  beginning  of  an  unfavorable 
foreign  exchange  at  once  to  raise  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, so  as  to  prevent  their  reserve  from  being  dimin- 
iehed  further,  and  so  as  to  replenish  it  by  imports 
of  bullion. 

This  duty,  up  to  about  the  year  1860,  the  Bank  of 
England  did  not  perform  at  att,  as  I  shall  show 
farther  on.  A  more  miserable  history  can  hardly 
be  found  than  that  of  the  attempts  of  the  Bank  — 
iC  indeed  they  can  be  called  attempts — to  keep  a 
Vol.  v.— 3 
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reserve  and  to  manage  a  foreign  drain  between  the 
year  1819  (when  cash  payments  were  resumed  by  the 
Bank,  and  when  our  modem  money  market  may  be 
said  to  begin)  and  the  year  1857 ;  the  panic  of  that 
year  for  the  first  time  taught  the  Bank  directors  wis- 
dom, and  converted  them  to  soimd  principles.  The 
present  policy  of  the  Bank  is  an  infinite  improvement 
on  the  policy  before  1857;  the  two  must  not  be  for 
an  instant  confounded :  but  nevertheless,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show,  the  present  policy  is  now  still  most 
defective,  and  much  discussion  and  much  effort  will 
be  wanted  before  that  policy  becomes  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

A  domestic  drain  is  very  different.  Such  a  drain 
arises  from  a  disturbance  of  credit  within  the  country, 
and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  is  the  greater 
because  it  is  often  caused,  or  at  least  often  enhanced, 
by  a  foreign  drain.  Times  without  number  the  pub- 
lic have  been  alarmed  mainly  because  they  saw  that 
the  banking  reserve  was  already  low,  and  that  it  was 
daily  getting  lower.  The  two  maladies  — an  external 
drain  and  an  internal  —  often  attack  the  money  mar- 
ket at  once :  what  then  ought  to  be  done  ? 

In  opposition  to  what  might  be  at  first  sight 
supposed,  the  best  way  for  the  bank  or  banks  which 
have  the  custody  of  the  bank  reserve  to  deal  with  a 
drain  arising  from  internal  discredit,  is  to  lend  freely. 
The  first  instinct  of  every  one  is  the  contrary ;  there 
being  a  large  demand  on  a  fund  which  you  want 
to  preserve,  the  most  obvious  way  to  preserve  it  is 
to  hoard  it,  —  to  get  in  as  (nuch  as  you  can,  and  to 
let  nothing  go  out  which  you  can  help :  but  every 
banker  knows  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  diminish 
discredit.  This  discredit  means  "an  opinion  that 
you  have  not  got  any  money,"  and  to  dissipate  that 
opinion  you  must  if  possible  show  that  yon  have 
money  ;  you  must  employ  it  for  the  public  benefit  in 
order  that  the  public  may  know  that  you  have  it. 
The  time  for  economy  and  for  accumulation  is  before  : 
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a  good  banker  will  have  accumulated  in  ordinary 
times  the  reserve  he  is  to  make  use  of  in  extraordi- 
nary times. 

Ordinarily,  discredit  does  not  at  first  settle  on  any 
particular  bank ;  still  less  does  it  at  first  concentrate 
itself  on  the  bank  or  banks  holding  the  principal 
cash  reserve.  These  banks  are  almost  sure  to  be 
those  in  best  credit,  or  they  would  not  be  in  that 
position  ;  and  having  the  reserve,  they  are  likely  to 
look  stronger  and  seem  stronger  than  any  others. 
At  first,  incipient  panic  amounts  to  a  kind  of  vague 
conversation :  Is  A  B  as  good  as  he  used  to  be  ?  Has 
not  C  D  lost  money  ?  and  a  thousand  such  questions. 
A  hundred  people  are  talked  about,  and  a  thousand 
think,  "Am  I  talked  about,  or  am  I  not?"  "Is  my 
credit  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,  or  is  it  lees  ?"  And 
every  day,  as  a  panic  grows,  this  floating  suspicion 
becomes  both  more  intense  and  more  diffused ;  it 
attacks  more  persons,  and  attacks  them  all  more 
virulently  than  at  first.  All  men  of  experience,  there- 
fore, try  to  "strengthen  themselves,"  as  it  is  called, 
in  the  early  stage  of  a  panic, — they  borrow  money 
while  they  can :  they  come  to  their  banker  and  offer 
bills  for  discount  which  commonly  they  would  not 
have  offered  for  days  or  weeks  to  come ;  and  if  the 
merchant  be  a  regular  customer,  a  banker  does  not 
like  to  refuse,  —  because  if  he  does  he  will  be  said 
or  may  be  said  to  be  in  want  of  money,  and  so  may 
attract  the  panic  to  himself.  Not  only  merchants, 
bat  all  persons  imder  pecuniary  liabihties,  present  or 
imminent,  feel  this  wish  to  "  strengthen  themselves," 
and  in  proportion  to  those  liabilities.  Especially  is 
tbiB  the  case  with  what  may  he  called  the  "  auxiliary  " 
dealers  in  credit.  Under  any  system  of  hanking  there 
'will  always  group  themselves  about  the  main  bank 
or  banks  (in  which  is  kept  the  reserve)  a  crowd  of 
smaller  money  dealers,  who  watch  the  minutiae  of 
bills,  look  into  special  securities  which  busy  bank- 
ers have  not  time  for,  and  so  gain  a  livelihood.    As 
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business  grows,  the  number  of  such  subsidiary  per- 
sons augments :  the  various  modes  in  which  money 
may  be  lent  have  each  their  peculiarities,  and  persons 
who  devote  themselves  to  one  only  lend  in  that  way 
more  safely,  and  therefore  more  cheaply.  In  time  of 
panic  these  subordinate  dealers  in  money  will  always 
come  to  the  principal  dealers.  In  ordinary  times  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  is  probably  close  enough  : 
the  little  dealer  is  probably  in  the  habit  of  pledging 
his  "securities"  to  the  larger  dealer  at  a  rate  less 
than  he  has  himself  charged,  and  of  running  into  the 
market  to  lend  again ;  his  time  and  brains  are  his 
principal  capital,  and  he  wants  to  be  always  using 
them.  But  in  times  of  incipient  panic,  the  minor 
money  dealer  always  becomes  alarmed :  his  credit  is 
never  very  established  or  very  wide  ;  he  always  fears 
that  he  may  be  the  person  on  whom  current  suspicion 
will  fasten,  and  often  he  is  so :  accordingly  he  asks 
the  larger  dealer  for  advances.  A  nimiber  of  such 
persons  ask  all  the  lai^e  dealers,  —  those  who  have 
the  money,  the  holders  of  the  reserve ;  and  then 
the  plain  problem  before  the  great  dealers  comes  to 
be,  "How  shall  we  best  protect  ourselves?  No  doubt 
the  immediate  advance  to  these  second-class  dealers 
is  annoying,  but  may  not  the  refusal  of  it  even  be 
dangerous  ?  A  panic  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  :  if 
it  devours  these  second-class  men,  shall  we,  the  first- 
cleiss,  be  safe  P  " 

A  panic,  in  a  word,  is  a  species  of  neuralgia ;  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  science,  you  must  not  starve 
it,  The  holders  of  the  cash  reserve  must  be  ready 
not  only  to  keep  it  for  their  own  liabilities,  but  to 
advance  it  most  freely  for  the  liabilities  of  others; 
they  must  lend  to  merchants,  to  minor  bankers,  to 
"this  man  and  that  man,"  whenever  the  security  is 
good :  in  wild  periods  of  alarm,  one  failure  makes 
many,  and  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  derivative 
failures  is  to  arrest  the  primary  failure  which  causes 
them.     The   way  in   which    the    panic    of  1885   was 
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stopped  by  advancing  money  has  been  described  in  so 
broad  and  graphic  a  way  that  the  passage  has  become 
classical :  — 

"We  lent  it,"  said  Mr.  Harman,  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  "by  every  possible  means,  and  in  modes  we  had  never 
adopted  before :  we  took  in  stock  on  seourity,  we  purchased  Ex- 
chequer bills,  we  made  advances  on  Escbeqaer  bills ;  we  not  only 
discounted  outright,  but  we  made  advances  on  the  deposit  of  bills 
of  exchange  to  an  immense  amount,  —  in  short,  by  every  possible 
means  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  and  we  were  not  on 
some  occasions  over-nice.  Seeing  the  dreadful  state  in  which  the 
pubtic  were,  we  rendered  every  assistance  in  our  power." 

After  a  day  or  two  of  this  treatment,  the  entire 
panic  subeided,  and  the  "City"  was  quite  cabn. 

The  problem  of  managing  a  panic  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  mainly  a  "banking"  problem:  it  is 
primarily  a  mercantile  one.  All  merchants  are  under 
liabilities  ;  they  have  bills  to  meet  soon,  and  they  can 
only  pay  those  bills  by  discounting  bills  on  other 
merchants.  In  other  words,  all  merchants  are  de- 
pendent on  borrowing  money,  and  lat^e  merchants 
are  dependent  on  borrowing  much  money.  At  the 
slightest  symptom  of  panic,  many  merchants  want  to 
borrow  more  than  usual :  they  think  they  will  supply 
themselves  with  the  means  of  meeting  their  hills 
while  those  means  are  still  forthcoming.  If  ,  the 
bankers  gratify  the  merchants,  they  must  lend  largely 
just  when  they  like  it  least ;  if  they  do  not  gratify 
them,  there  is  a  panic. 

On  the  surface  there  seems  a  great  inconsistency 
in  all  this.  First  you  establish  in  some  bank  or 
banks  a  certain  reserve ;  you  make  of  it  or  them  a 
kind  of  ultimate  treasury,  where  the  last  shilling  of 
the  country  is  deposited  and  kept :  and  then  you  go 
on  to  say  that  this  final  treasury  is  also  to  he  the  last 
lending-house ;  that  out  of  it  unbounded,  or  at  any 
rate  immense  advances  are  to  be  made  when  no  one 
else  lends.  This  seems  like  saying,  first  that  the 
reserve  should  be  kept,  and  then  that  it  should  not 
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be  kept.  But  there  is  no  puzzle  in  the  matter :  the 
ultimate  banking  reserve  of  a  country  (by  whom- 
soever kept)  is  not  kept  out  of  show,  but  for  certain 
essential  purposes ;  and  one  of  those  purposes  is  the 
meeting  a  demand  for  cash  caused  by  an  eilarm 
within  the  country.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  our 
ultimate  treasure  in  particular  cases  should  be  lent; 
on  the  contrary,  we  keep  that  treasure  for  the  very 
reason  that  in  particular  cases  it  should  be  lent.    ' 

When  reduced  to  abstract  principle,  the  subject 
comes  to  this:  —  An  "alarm"  is  an  opinion  that  the 
money  of  certain  persons  will  not  pay  their  creditors 
when  those  creditors  want  to  be  paid ;  if  possible, 
that  alarm  is  best  met  by  enabling  those  persons  to 
pay  their  creditors  to  the  very  moment.  For  this 
purpose,  only  a  little  money  is  wanted.  If  that  alarm 
is  not  so  met,  it  aggravates  into  a  panic,  which  is 
an  opinion  that  most  people  or  very  many  people  will 
not  pay  their  creditors ;  and  this  too  can  only  be 
met  by  enabling  all  those  persons  to  pay  what  they 
owe,  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  money.  No  one 
has  enough  money,  or  anything  like  enough,  but  the 
holders  of  the  bank  reserve. 

Not  that  the  help  so  given  by  the  banks  holding 
that  reserve  necessarily  diminishes  it :  very  commonly 
the  panic  extends  as  far  or  almost  as  far  as  the 
bank  or  banks  which  hold  the  reserve,  but  does  not 
touch  it  or  them  at  all ;  in  this  case  it  is  enough  if 
the  dominant  bank  or  banks,  so  to  speak,  pledge  their 
credit  for  those  who  want  it.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem, it  is  often  quite  enough  that  a  merchant  or  a 
banker  gets  the  advance  made  to  him  put  to  his 
credit  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  he  may 
never  draw  a  check  on  it ;  or  if  he  does,  that  check 
may  come  in  again  to  the  credit  of  some  other 
customer,  who  lets  it  remain  on  his  accoimt.  An 
increase  of  loans  at  such  times  is  often  an  increase 
of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  not  a  diminution  of 
its  reserve.     Just  so  before  1844,  an  issue  of  notes 
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as  in  1835,  to  quell  a  panic  entirely  internal,  did  not 
diminish  the  bullion  reBerve :  the  notes  went  out,  but 
they  did  not  return.  They  were  issued  as  loans  to 
the  public,  but  the  public  wanted  no  more ;  they  never 
presented  them  for  payment;  they  never  asked  that 
sovereigns  should  be  given  for  them.  But  the  accept- 
ance of  a  great  liability  during  an  augmenting  alarm, 
though  not  as  bad  as  an  equal  advance  of  cash,  is 
the  thing  next  worse :  at  any  moment  the  cash 
may  be  demanded  ;  supposing  the  panic  to  grow,  it 
will  be  demanded,  and  the  reserve  will  be  lessened 
accordingly. 

No  doubt  all  precautions  may  in  the  end  be  un-  ■ 
availing.  "On  extraordinary  occasions,"  says  Ricardo, 
"  a  general  panic  seizes  the  country,  when  every 
one  is  desirous  of  possessing  the  precious  metals  as 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  realizing  or  concealing 
his  property ;  against  such  panics,  banks  have  no 
security  on  any  system."  *  The  bank  or  banks  which 
hold  the  reserve  may  last  a  little  longer  than  the 
others ;  but  if  apprehension  pass  a  certain  bound,  they 
must  perish  too.  The  use  of  credit  is,  that  it  enables 
debtors  to  use  a  certain  part  of  the  money  their  cred- 
itors have  lent  them.  If  all  those  creditors  demand 
all  that  money  at  once,  they  cannot  have  it ;  for 
that  which  their  debtors  have  used  is  for  the  time 
employed,  and  not  to  be  obtained.  With  the  advan- 
tages of  credit  we  must  take  the  disadvantages  too ; 
but  to  lessen  them  as  much  as  we  can,  we  must 
keep  a  great  store  of  ready  money  always  available, 
and  advance  out  of  it  very  freely  in  periods  of  panic 
and  in  times  of  incipient  alarm. 

The  management  of  the  money  market  is  the  more 
difficult  because,  as  has  been  said,  periods  of  internal 
panic  and  external  demand  for  bullion  commonly 
occur  together.  The  foreign  drain  empties  the  Bank 
till ;  and  that  emptiness,  and  the  resulting  rise  in  the 

'"Prop"M«b  [or  »n  Economical  add  Secare  Currency"  (MacCnllocb'i 
Btc«rdo,  [Wffs  406),  — alighUy  rewrltUa. 
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rate  of  discount,  tend  to  frighten  the  market.  The 
holders  of  the  reserve  have  therefore  to  treat  two 
opposite  maladies  at  once :  one  requiring  stringent 
remedies,  and  especially  a  rapid  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest ;  and  the  other  an  aUeviative  treatment  with 
large  and  ready  loans. 

Before  we  had  much  specific  experience,  it  was  not 
easy  to  prescribe  for  this  compound  disease ;  but  now 
we  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  We  must  look  first  to 
the  foreign  drain,  and  raise  the  rate  of  interest  as 
high  as  may  be  necessary  :  unless  you  can  stop  the 
foreign  export,  you  cannot  allay  the  domestic  alarm ; 
the  Bank  will  get  poorer  and  poorer,  and  its  poverty 
will  protract  or  renew  the  apprehension.  And  at  the 
rate  of  interest  so  raised,  the  holders — one  or  more  — 
of  the  final  bank  reserve  must  lend  freely.  Very 
large  loans  at  very  high  rates  are  the  best  remedy  for 
the  worst  malady  of  the  money  market,  when  a  for- 
eign drain  is  added  to  a  domestic  drain ;  any  notion 
that  money  is  not  to  be  had,  or  that  it  may  not  be 
had  at  any  price,  only  raises  alarm  to  panic  and 
enhances  panic  to  madness.  But  though  the  rule  is 
clear,  the  greatest  delicacy,  the  finest  and  best  skilled 
judgment,  are  needed  to  deal  at  once  with  such  great 
and  contrary  evils. 

And  great  as  is  the  delicacy  of  such  a  problem  in 
all  countries,  it  is  far  greater  in  England  now  than 
it  [ever]  was  or  is  elsewhere.  The  strain  thrown  by 
a  panic  on  the  ^nal  bank  reserve  is  proportional  to 
the  magnitude  of  a  country's  commerce,  and  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  dependent  banks  —  banks, 
that  is,  holding  no  cash  reserve  —  that  are  grouped 
around  the  central  bank  or  banks  ;  and  in  both  re- 
spects our  system  causes  a  stupendous  strain.  The 
magnitude  of  our  commerce,  and,  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  banks  which  depend  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  are  undeniable :  there  are  very  many  more 
persons  under  great  liabilities  than  there  are,  or  ever 
were,  anywhere  else.    At  the  commencement  of  every 
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panic,  all  persona  under  such  liabilities  try  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  means  of  meeting  those  liabili- 
ties while  they  can :  this  causes  a  great  demand  for 
new  loans ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  meet  it, 
the  bankers  who  do  not  keep  an  extra  reserve  at 
that  time  borrow  largely,  or  do  not  renew  large  loans, 
—  very  likely  do  both. 

Ix)ndon  banters,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England, 
effect  this  in  several  ways.  First,  they  have  probably 
discounted  bills  to  a  large  amount  for  the  bill-brokers ; 
and  if  these  bills  are  paid,  they  decline  discounting 
any  others  to  replace  them.  The  directors  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  had,  in  the  panic  of 
1857,  discounted  millions  of  such  bills;  and  they 
justly  said  that  if  those  bills  were  paid,  they  would 
have  an  amount  of  cash  far  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  demand.*  But  how  were  those  bills  to  be  paid  ? 
Some  one  else  must  lend  the  money  to  pay  them. 
The  mercantile  community  could  not  on  a  sudden 
bear  to  lose  so  large  a  sum  of  borrowed  money, — 
they  have  been  used  to  rely  on  it,  and  they  could 
not  carry  on  their  business  without  it ;  least  of  all 
could  they  bear  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  panic,  when 
everybody  wants  more  money  than  usual.  Speaking 
broadly,  those  bills  can  only  be  paid  by  the  dis- 
coiuit  of  other  bills.  When  the  bills  (suppose)  of  a 
Manchester  warehouseman  which  he  gave  to  the 
manufacturer  become  due,  he  cannot,  as  a  rule,  pay 
for  them  at  once  in  cash :  he  has  bought  on  credit 
and  he  has  sold  on  credit,  —  he  is  but  a  middle-man. 
To  pay  his  own  bill  to  the  mater  of  the  goods,  he 
must  discount  the  bills  he  has  received  from  the 
shop-keepers  to  whom  he  has  sold  the  goods ;  but  if 
there  is  a  sudden  cessation  in  the  means  of  discount, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  discount  them.  All  our  mer- 
cantile community  must  obtain  new  loans  to  pay  old 
debts.  If  some  one  else  did  not  pour  into  the  mar- 
ket the  money  which  the  bants  like  the  London  and 

•  See  Note  B  Id  Appeodli. 
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Westminster  Bank  take  out  of  it,  the  bills  held  by 
tl^e  London  and  Westminster  Bank  could  not  be  paid. 

Who  then  is  to  pour  in  the  new  money  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  bill-brokers :  they  have  been  used  to 
rediscount  with  Buch  banks  as  the  London  and 
Westminster  millions  of  bills ;  and  if  they  see  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  rediscount  those 
bills,  they  instantly  protect  themselves  and  do  not  dis- 
count them.  Their  busineBS  does  not  allow  them  to 
keep  much  cash  unemployed ;  they  give  interest  for 
all  the  money  deposited  with  them,  an  interest  often 
nearly  approaching  the  interest  they  can  charge ;  as 
they  can  only  keep  a  small  reserve,  a  panic  tells 
on  them  more  quickly  than  on  any  one  else.  They 
stop  their  discounts,  or  much  diminish  their  discounts, 
immediately ;  there  is  no  new  money  to  be  had 
from  them,  and  the  only  place  at  which  they  can 
have  it  is  the  Bank  of  England. 

There  is  even  a  simpler  case :  the  banker  who  is 
uncertfun  of  bis  credit,  and  wants  to  increase  his  cash, 
may  have  money  on  deposit  at  the  bill-brokers.  If 
he  wants  to  replenish  his  reserve,  he  may  ask  for  it, 
suppose,  just  when  the  alarm  is  beginning;  but  if  a 
great  number  of  persons  do  this  very  suddenly,  the 
bill-brokers  will  not  at  once  be  able  to  pay  without 
borrowing.  They  have  excellent  bills  in  their  case, 
but  these  will  not  be  due  for  some  days ;  and  the 
demand  from  the  more  or  less  alarmed  bankers  is  for 
payment  at  once  and  to-day.  Accordingly  the  bill- 
broker  takes  refuge  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  only 
place  where  at  such  a  moment  new  money  is  to  be 
had. 

The  case  is  just  the  same  if  the  banker  wants 
to  sell  consols,  or  to  call  in  money  lent  on  consols. 
These  he  reckons  as  part  of  his  reserve ;  and  in 
ordinary  times  nothing  can  be  better, — according  to 
the  saying,  you  "can  sell  consols  on  a  Sunday."  In 
a  time  of  no  alarm,  or  in  any  alarm  affecting  that 
particular  banker  only,  he  can  rely  on  such  reserve 
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without  misgiving :  but  not  bo  in  a  general  panic,  — 
then,  if  he  wants  to  sell  £500,000  worth  of  consols, 
he  will  not  find  £500,000  of  fresh  money  ready  to 
come  into  the  market ;  all  ordinary  bankers  are 
wanting  to  sell,  or  thinking  they  may  have  to  sell. 
The  only  resource  is  the  Bank  of  England ;  in  a 
great  panic,  consols  cannot  be  sold  unless  the  Bank 
of  England  will  advance  to  the  buyer,  and  no  buyer 
can  obtain  advances  on  consols  at  such  a  time  unless 
the  Bank  of  England  wiU  lend  to  him. 

The  case  is  worse  if  the  alarm  is  not  confined  to 
the  great  towns,  but  is  diffused  through  the  country. 
As  a  rule,  country  bankers  only  keep  so  much  barren 
cash  as  is  necessary  for  their  common  business ;  all 
the  rest  they  leave  at  the  bill-brokers  or  at  the 
interest-giving  banks,  or  invest  in  consols  and  such 
securities.  But  in  a  panic  they  come  to  London  and 
want  this  money ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  Bank  of 
England  that  they  can  get  it,  for  all  the  rest  of 
London  want  their  money  for  themselves.  If  we  re- 
member that  the  liabilities  of  Lombard  Street  payable 
on  demand  are  far  larger  than  those  of  any  like  mar- 
ket, and  that  the  liabilities  of  the  country  are  greater 
stUl,  we  can  conceive  the  magnitude  of  the  pressure 
on  the  Bank  of  England  when  both  Lombard  €treet 
and  the  country  suddenly  and  at  once  come  upon 
it  for  aid.  No  other  bank  was  ever  exposed  to  a 
demand  so  formidable,  for  none  ever  before  kept  the 
banking  reserve  for  such  a  nation  as  the  English. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Bank  of  Ekigland  meets  this 
great  responsibility  is  very  curious.  It  unquestion- 
ably does  make  enormous  advances  in  every  panic :  — 

In  1847  the    loans   on  "private  £  B 

securities"  increased  from    18,963,000  to  30,409,000 

In  18S7  such  loans  increased  from    20,404,000  to  31,S50,OOO 

In  1866  such  loans  increased  from    16,S07,000  to  33,447,000 

But  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  though  the 
Bank  more  or  less  does  its  duty,  it  does  not  distinctly 
acknowledge  that  it  is  its  duty :  we  are  apt  to  be 
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solemnly  told  that  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England' is  only  a  bank  like  other  banks; 
that  it  has  no  peculiar  duty  in  times  of  panic ;  that  it 
then  is  to  look  to  itself  alone,  as  other  banks  look. 
And  there  is  this  excuse  for  the  Bank  :  hitherto  ques- 
tions of  banking  have  been  so  little  discussed  in  com- 
parison with  questions  of  currency,  that  the  duty  of 
the  Bank  in 'time  of  panic  has  been  put  on  a  wrong 
ground. 

It  is  imagined  that  because  Bank  notes  are  a 
legal  tender,  the  Bank  has  some  peculiar  duty  to 
help  other  people;  but  bank  notes  are  only  a  legal 
tender  at  the  Issue  Department,  not  at  the  Banking 
Department,  and  the  accidental  combination  of  the 
two  departments  in  the  same  building  gives  the  Bank- 
ing Department  no  aid  in  meeting  a  panic.  If  the 
Issue  Department  were  at  Somerset  House,  and  if  it 
issued  government  notes  there,  the  position  of  the 
Banking  Department  under  the  present  law  would  be 
exactly  what  it  is  now.  No  doubt,  formerly  the  Bank 
of  England  could  issue  what  it  pleased ;  but  that 
historical  reminiscence  makes  it  no  stronger  now 
that  it  can  no  longer  so  issue,  —  we  must  deal  with 
what  is,  not  with  what  was. 

And  a  still  worse  argument  is  also  used  :  it  is  said 
that  because  the  Bank  of  England  keeps  the  "state 
account"  and  is  the  government  banker,  it  is  a  sort 
of  *'  public  institution "  and  ought  to  help  everybody. 
But  the  custody  of  the  taxes  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  which  wait  to  be  expended  is  a  duty  quite 
apart  from  panics.  The  government  money  may 
chance  to  be  much  or  little  when  the  panic  comes,  — 
there  is  no  relation-  or  connection  between  the  two ; 
and  the  state,  in  getting  the  Bank  to  keep  what 
money  it  may  chance  to  have,  or  in  borrowing  of  it 
what  money  it  may  chance  to  want,  does  not  hire  it 
to  stop  a  panic  or  much  help  it  if  it  tries. 

The  real  reason  has  not  been  distinctly  seen  :  as  has 
been  already  said, —but  on  account  of  its  importance 
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and  perhaps  its  novelty  it  is  worth  saying  again, — 
whatever  bank  or  banks  keep  the  ultimate  banking 
reserve  of  the  country  must  lend  that  reserve  most 
freely  in  time  of  apprehension;  for  that'is  one  of  the 
characteristic  uses  of  the  bank  reserve,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  attains  one  of  the  main  ends  for  which 
it  is  kept.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  at  present 
and  in  fact  the  Bank  of  England  keeps  our  ultimate 
bank  reserve,  and  therefore  it  must  use  it  in  this 
manner. 

And  though  the  Bank  of  England  certainly  do 
make  great  advances  in  time-  of  panic,  yet  as  they 
do  not  do  so  on  any  diatinct  principle,  they  naturally 
do  it  hesitatingly,  reluctantly,  and  with  misgiving. 
In  1847,  even  in  1866,  —  the  latest  panic,  and  the  one 
in  which  on  the  whole  the  Bank  acted  the  best, — 
there  was  nevertheless  an  instant  when  it  was  be- 
lieved the  Bank  would  not  advance  on  consols,  or 
at  least  hesitated  to  advance  on  them :  the  moment 
this  was  reported  in  the  City  and  telegraphed  to 
the  country,  it  made  the  panic  indefinitely  worse.  In 
fact,  to  make  laige  advances  in  this  faltering  way  is 
to  incur  the  evil  of  making  them  without  obtaining 
the  advantage.  What  la  wanted,  and  what  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  a  panic,  is  to  diffuse  the  impressiop  that 
though  money  may  be  dear,  still  money  is  to  be  had : 
i£  people  could  be  really  convinced  that  they  could 
have  money  if  they  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  that  utter 
ruin  is  not  coming,  most  likely  they  would  cease  to 
run  in  such  a  mad  way  for  money.  Either  shut  the 
Bank  at  once,  and  say  it  will  not  lend  more  than  it 
commonly  lends,  or  lend  freely,  boldly,  and  so  that 
the  public  may  feel  you  mean  to  go  on  lending.  To  . 
lend  a  great  deal,  and  yet  not  give  the  public  confi- 
dence that  you  will  lend  sufficiently  and  effectually, 
is  the  worst  of  all  policies;  but  it  is  the  policy  now 
pursued. 

In  truth,  the  Bank  do  not  lend  from  the  motives 
which  should  make  a  bank  lend.    The  holders  of  the 
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bank  reserve  ought  to  lend  at  once  and  most  freely 
in  an  incipient  panic,  because  they  fear  destractiou 
in  the  panic ;  they  ought  not  to  do  it  to  serve  others, 
they  OTi^ht  to  do  it  to  serve  themselves;  they  ought 
to  know  that  this  bold  policy  is  the  only  safe  one, 
and  for  that  reason  they  ought  to  choose  it.  But 
the  Bank  directors  are  not  afraid :  even  at  the  last 
moment  they  say  that  whatever  happens  to  the  com- 
munity, they  can  preserve  themselves.  Both  in  1847 
and  1857  (I  believe  also  in  1866,  though  there  is  no 
printed  evidence  of  it),  the  Bank  directors  contended 
that  the  Banking  Department  was  quite  safe  though 
its  reserve  was  nearly  all  gone,  and  that  it  could 
strengthen  itself  by  selling  securities  and  by  refusing 
to  discount.  But  this  is  a  complete  dream :  the  Bank 
of  England  could  not  sell  "  securities,"  for  in  an 
extreme  panic  there  is  no  one  else  to  buy  securities. 
The  Bank  cannot  stay  still  and  wait  till  its  bills  are 
paid,  and  so  fill  its  coffers;  for  unless  it  discounts 
equivalent  bills,  the  bills  which  it  has  already  dis- 
counted will  not  be  paid.  When  the  reserve  in  the 
ultimate  bank  or  banks  —  those  keeping  the  reserve  — 
runs  low,  it  cannot  be  augmented  by  the  same  means 
that  other  and  dependent  banks  commonly  adopt  to 
maintain  their  reserve ;  for  the  dependent  banks  trust 
that  at  such  moments  the  ultimate  banks  will  be 
discounting  more  than  usual  and  lending  more  than 
usual,  but  ultimate  banks  have  no  similar  rear-guard 
to  rely  upon. 

I  shall  have  failed  in  my  purpose  if  I  have  not 
proved  that  the  system  of  intrusting  all  our  reserve 
to  a  single  board,  like  that  of  the  Bank  directors,  is 
very  anomalous ;  that  it  is  very  dangerous ;  that  its 
bad  consequences,  though  much  felt,  have  not  been 
fully  seen, — that  they  have  been  obscured  by  tradi- 
tional arguments  and  hidden  in  the  dust  of  ancient 
controversies. 

But  it  will  be  said.  What  would  be  better  ?  What 
other  system  could  there  be  ?    We  are  so  accustomed 
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to  a  system  of  blinking  dependent  for  its  cardinal 
function  on  a  single  bank,  tbat  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  any  other;  but  the  natural  system  —  that 
which  would  have  sprung  up  if  government  had  let 
banking  alone  —  is  that  of  many  banks  of  equal  or 
not  altogether  unequal  size.  In  all  other  trades,  com- 
petition brings  the  traders  to  a  rough  approximate 
equality.  In  cotton  spinning,  no  single  firm  far  and 
permanently  outstrips  the  others,  —  there  is  no  tend- 
ency to  a  monarchy  in  the  cotton  world ;  nor,  where 
banking  has  been  left  free,  is  there  any  tendency 
to  a  monarchy  in  banking  either.  In  Manchester, 
in  Liverpool,  and  all  through  England,  we  have  a 
great  number  of  banks,  each  with  a  business  more 
or  less  good,  but  we  have  no  single  bank  with  any 
sort  of  predominance;  nor  is  there  any  such  bank 
in  Scotland.  In  the  new  world  of  joint-stock  banks 
outside  the  Bank  of  England  we  see  much  the  same 
phenomenon :  one  or  more  get  for  a  time  a  better 
business  than  the  others,  but  no  single  bank  perma- 
nently obtains  an  unquestioned  predominance;  none 
of  them  gets  so  much  before  the  others  that  the 
others  voluntarily  place  their  reserves  in  its  keeping. 
A  republic,  with  many  competitors  of  a  size  or  sizes 
suitable  to  the  business,  is  the  constitution  of  every 
trade  if  left  to  itself,  and  of  banking  as  much  as 
any  other;  a  monarchy  in  any  trade  is  a  sign  of 
some  anomalous  adveintage,  and  of  some  intervention 
from  without. 

I  shall  be  at  once  asked,  Do  you  propose  a  revolu- 
tion ?  Do  you  propose  to  abandon  the  one-reserve 
system,  and  create  anew  a  many-reserve  system  ?  My 
plain  answer  is,  that  I  do  not  propose  it :  I  know  it 
would  be  childish.  Credit  in  business  is  like  loyalty 
in  government, — you  must  take  what  you  can  find 
of  it,  and  work  with  it  if  possible.  A  theorist  may 
easily  map  out  a  scheme  of  government  in  which 
Queen  "Victoria  could  be  dispensed  with ;  he  may 
make  a  theory  that  since  we  admit  and  we  know 
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that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  real  sovereign, 
any  other  sovereign  is  superfluous :  but  for  practical  ■ 
purposes,  it  is  not  even  worth  while  to  examine 
these  arguments.  Queen  Victoria  is  loyally  obeyed, 
without  doubt  and  without  reasoning,  by  millions  of 
human  beings :  if  those  millions  began  to  argue,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  them  to  obey  Queen 
Victoria  or  anything  else,  —  effectual  arguments  to 
convince  the  people  who  need  convincing  are  want- 
ing. Just  so,  an  immense  system  of  credit,  founded 
on  the  Bank  of  England  as  its  pivot  and  its  basis, 
now  exists ;  the  English  people,  and  foreigners  too, 
trust  it  implicitly.  Every  banker  knows  that  if  he 
has  to  prove  that  lie  is  worthy  of  credit,  however 
good  may  be  his  arguments,  in  fact  his  credit  is 
gone ;  but  what  we  have  requires  no  proof,  — the 
whole  rests  on  an  instinctive  confidence  generated  by 
use  and  -  years.  Nothing  would  persuade  the  English 
people  to  abolish  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  if  some 
calamity  swept  it  away,  generations  must  elapse 
before  at  all  the  same  trust  would  be  placed  in  any 
other  equivalent.  A  many-reserve  system,  if  some 
miracle  should  put  it  down  in  Lombard  Street,  would 
seem  monstrous  there  ;  nobody  would  understand  it  or 
confide  in  it.  Credit  is  a  power  which  may  grow, 
but  cannot  be  constructed ;  those  who  live  under  a 
great  and  firm  system  of  credit  must  consider  that  if 
they  break  up  that  one  they  will  never  see  another, 
for  it  will  take  years  upon  years  to  make  a  successor 
to  it. 

On  this  account,  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should 
return  to  a  natural  or  many-reserve  system  of  bank- 
ing ;  I  should  only  incur  useless  ridicule  if  I  did  sug- 
gest it.  Kor  can  I  propose  that  we  should  adopt  the 
simple  and  straightforward  expedient  by  which  the 
French  have  extricated  themselves  from  the  same 
difficulty.  In  France  all  banking  rests  on  the  Bank 
of  France,  even  more  than  in  England  all  rests  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  —  the  Bank  of  France  keeps 
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the  final  banking  reserve,  and  it  keeps  the  currency' 
reserve  too :  but  the  state  does  not  trust  Buch  a  func- 
tion to  a  board  of  merchants  named  by  shareholders; 
the  nation  itself  —  the  executive  government — names 
the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  These  officers  have  indeed  beside  them  a 
council  of  "  regents,"  or  directors,  named  by  the  share- 
holders :  but  they  need  not  attend  to  that  council 
unless  they  think  fit;  they  are  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  national  interest,  and  in  so  doing  they  may 
disregard  the  murmurs  of  the  "regents"  if  they  like. 
And  in  theory  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
plan :  the  keeping  the  single  btmking  reserve  being 
a  national  function,  it  is  at  least,  plausible  to  ai^^e 
that  government  should  choose  the  functionaries.  No 
doubt  such  a  political  intervention  is  contrary  to  the 
sound  economical  doctrine  that  "  banking  is  a  trade, 
and  only  a  trade " :  but  government  forgot  that  doc- 
trine when,  by  privileges  and  monopolies,  it  made  a 
single  bank  predominant  over  all  others,  and  estab- 
lished the  one-reserve  system ;  as  that  system  exists, 
a  logical  Frenchman  consistently  enough  argues  that 
the  state  should  watch  and  manage  it.  But  no  such 
plan  would  answer  in  England :  we  have  not  been 
trained  to  care  for  logical  sequence  in  our  institu- 
tions, or  rather  we  have  been  trained  not  to  care  for 
it.  And  the  practical  result  for  which  we  do  care 
would  in  this  case  be  bad :  the  governor  of  the  Bank 
would  be  a  high  peirliamentary  official,  perhaps  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  would  change  as  chance  majorities 
and  the  strength  of  parties  decide ;  a  trade  peculiarly 
requiring  consistency  and  special  attainment  would 
be  managed  by  a  shifting  and  untrained  ruler.  In 
fact,  the  whole  plan  would  seem  to  an  Englishman 
of  business  palpably  absurd ;  he  would  not  consider 
it,  he  would  not  think  it  worth  considering.  That 
it  works  fairly  well  in  France,  and  that  there  are 
specious  arguments  of  theory  for  it,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  his  mind. 
Vol.  v.— 4 
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All  such  changes  being  out  of  the  question,  I  can 
propose  only  three  remedies:  — 

First.  There  should  be  a  clear  understanding  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  public  that  since  the  Bank 
hold  our  ultimate  banking  reserve,  they  will  recognize 
and  act  on  the  obligations  which  this  implies ;  that 
they  will  replenish  it  in  times  of  foreign  demand  as 
fully,  and  lend  it  in  times  of  internal  panic  as  freely 
and  readily,  as  plain  principles  of  banking  require. 

This  looks  very  different  from  the  French  plan, 
but  it  is  not  so  different  in  reality  :  in  England  we 
can  often  effect  by  the  indirect  compulsion  of  opin- 
ion what  other  countries  must  effect  by  the  direct 
compulsion  of  government ;  we  can  do  so  in  this 
case.  The  Bank  directors  now  fear  public  opinion 
exceedingly ;  probably  no  kind  of  persons  are  so 
sensitive  to  newspaper  criticism.  And  this  is  very 
natural.  Our  statesmen,  it  is  true,  are  much  more 
blamed,  but  they  have  generally  served  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship to  sharp  criticism :  if  they  still  care  for 
it  (and  some  do,  after  years  of  experience,  much  more 
than  the  world  thinks),  they  care  less  for  it  than  at 
first,  and  have  come  to  regard  it  as  an  unavoidable 
and  incessant  irritant,  of  which  they  shall  never  be 
rid.  But  a  Bank  director  undergoes  no  similar  train- 
ing and  hardening.  His  functions  at  the  Bank  fill  a 
very  small  part  of  his  time ;  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
(unless  he  be  in  Parliament)  is  spent  in  retired  and 
mercantile  industry :  he  is  not  subjected  to  keen  and 
public  criticism,  and  is  not  taught  to  bear  it.  Espe- 
cially when  once  in  his  life  he  becomes,  by  rotation, 
governor,  he  is  most  anxious  that  the  two  years  of 
office  shall  "  go  off  well "  ;  he  is  apt  to  be  irritated 
even  by  objections  to  the  principles  on  which  he 
acts,  and  cannot  bear  with  equanimity  censure  which 
is  pointed  and  personal.  At  present  I  am  not  sure 
if  this  sensitiveness  is  beneficial :  as  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  money  market 
is  indistinctly  seen,  there  is  no  standard  to  which  a 
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Bank  governor  can  appeal.  He  is  always  in  fear 
that  "Bomething  may  be  said" ;  but  not  quite  know- 
ing on  what  side  that  "something"  may  be,  hie  fear 
is  but  an  indifferent  guide  to  him.  But  if  the 
ciu-dinal  doctrine  were  accepted,  if  it  were  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Bank  is  charged  with  the  custody  of 
our  sole  banking  reserve  and  is  bound  to  deal  with 
it  according  to  admitted  principles,  then  a  governor 
of  the  Bank  could  look  to  those  principles :  he  would 
know  which  way  criticism  was  coming ;  if  he  was 
guided  by  the  code,  he  would  have  a  plain  defense. 
And  then  we  may  be  sure  that  old  men  of  business 
would  not  deviate  from  the  code.  At  present  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  a  sort  of  aemi-trustees  for  the 
nation ;  I  would  have  them  .real  trustees,  and  with 
a  good  trust  deed. 

Secondly.  The  government  of  the  Bank  should  be 
improved  in  a  manner  to  be  explained.  We  should 
diminish  the  "amateur"  element;  we  should  aug- 
ment the  trained  banking  element ;  and  we  should 
insure  more  constancy  in  the  administration. 

Thirdly.  As  these  two  suggestions  are  designed  to 
make  the  Bank  as  strong  as  possible,  we  should  look 
at  the  rest  of  our  banking  system,  and  try  to  reduce 
the  demands  on  the  Bank  as  much  as  we  can.  The 
central  machinery  being  inevitably  frail,  we  should 
carefully  and  as  much  as  possible  diminish  the  strain 
upon  it. 

But  to  explain  these  proposals,  and  to  gain  a  full 
understanding  of  many  arguments  that  have  been 
used,  we  must  look  more  in  detail  at  the  component 
parts  of  Lombard  Street,  and  at  the  cmious  set  of 
causes  which  have  made  it  assume  its  present  singu- 
lar structure. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOW    LOMBARD    STREET    CAME    TO    EXIST,    AND    WHY    IT 
ASSUMED   ITS   PRESENT  FORM. 

In  the  last  century,  a  favorite  subject  of  literary 
ingenuity  was  "conjectural  history,"  as  it  was  then 
called ;  upon  grounds  of  probability,  a  fictitious  sketch 
was  made  of  the  possible  origin  of  things  existing. 
If  this  kind  of  speculation  were  now  applied  to 
banking,  the  natural  and  first  idea  would  be  that 
large  systems  of  deposit  banking  grew  up  in  the 
early  world  jus*  as  they  grow  up  now  in  any  large 
English  colony.  As  soon  as  any  suqh  community 
becomes  rich  enough  to  have  much  money,  and  com- 
pact enough  to  be  able  to  lodge  its  money  in  single 
banks,  it  at  once  begins  so  to  do.  English  colonists 
do  not  like  the  risk  of  keeping  their  money,  and 
they  wish  to  make  an  interest  on  it ;  they  carry  from 
home  the  idea  and  the  habit  of  banking,  and  they 
take  to  it  as  soon  as  they  can  in  their  new  world. 
Conjectural  history  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  all 
banking  began  thus ;  but  such  history  is  rarely  of 
any  value, — the  basis  of  it  is  false.  It  assumes  that 
what  works  most '  easily  when  established^  is  that 
which  it  would  be  the  most  easy  to  establish,  and  that 
what  seems  simplest  when  familiar  would  be  most 
easily  appreciated  by  the  mind  thoi^h  unfamiliar ; 
but  exactly  the  contrary  is  true,  —  many  things  which 
seem  simple,  and  which  work  well  when  firmly  estab- 
lished, are  very  hard  to  establish  among  new  people 
and  not  very  easy  to  explain  to  them.  Deposit  bank- 
ing is  of  this  sort.  Its  essence  is,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  agree  to  trust  a  very  few  persons, 
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or  some  cue  person :  banking  would  not  be  a  profit- 
able trade  if  bankers  were  not  a  small  number,  and 
depositors  in  comparison  an  immense  number.  But 
to  get  a  great  number  of  persons  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  is  always  very  difficult,  and  nothing  but 
a  very  palpable  necessity  will  make  them  on  a 
sudden  begin  to  do  it ;  and  there  is  no  such  palpable 
necessity  in  banking.  If  you  take  a  country  town 
in  France,  even  now,  you  will  not  find  any  such  sys- 
tem of  banking  as  ours:  check-books  are  unknown, 
and  money  kept  on  running  account  by  bankers  is 
rare ;  people  store  their  money  in  a  caisse  at  their 
houses.  Steady  savings,  which  are  waiting  for  in- 
vestment and  which  are  sure  not  to  be  soon  wanted, 
may  be  lodged  with  bankers;  but  the  common  float- 
ing cash  of  the  community  is  kept  by  the  commu- 
nity themselves  at  home,  —  they  prefer  to  keep  it 
so,  and  it  would  not  answer  a  banker's  purpose  to 
make  expensive  arrangements  for  keeping  it  other- 
wise. If  a  "branch,"  such  as  the  National  Provin- 
cial Bank  opens  in  an  English  country  town,  were 
opened  in  a  corresponding  French  one,  it  would  not 
pay  its  expenses :  you  could  not  get  any  sufficient 
number  of  Frenchmen  to  agree  to  put  their  money 
there.  And  so  it  is  in  all  coimtries  not  of  British 
descent,  though  in  various  degrees.  Deposit  banking 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  begin,  because  people 
do  not  like  to  let  their  money  out  of  their  sight ; 
especially  do  not  like  to  let  it  out  of  sight  without 
security ;  still  more,  cannot  all  at  once  agree  on  any 
single  person  to  whom  they  are  content  to  trust  it 
unseen  and  unsecured.  Hypothetical  history,  which 
explains  the  past  by  what  js  simplest  and  commonest 
in  the  present.  Is  in  banking,  as  in  most  things,  quite 
untrue. 

The  real  history  is  very  different.  New  wants 
are  mostly  supplied  by  adaptation,  not  by  creation  or 
foundation ;  something  having  been  created  to  satisfy 
an  extreme  want,  it  is  used  to  satisfy  less  pressing 
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wants  or  to  supply  additional  conveniences.  On  this 
account,  political  government,  the  oldest  institution 
in  the  world,  has  been  the  hardest  worked :  at  the 
beginning  of  history,  we  find  it  doing  everything 
which  society  wants  done  and  forbidding  everything 
which  society  does  not  wish  done.  In  trade,  at  pres- 
ent, the  first  commerce  in  a  new  place  is  a  general 
shop,  which,  beginning  with  articles  of  real  necessity, 
comes  shortly  to  supply  the  oddest  accumulation  of 
petty  comforts.  And  the  history  of  banking  has  been 
the  same :  the  first  banks  were  not  founded  for  our 
system  of  deposit  banking,  or  for  anything  like  it : 
they  were  founded  for  much  more  pressing  reasons, 
and  having  been  foimded,  they  or  copies  from  them 
were  applied  to  our  modem  uses. 

The  earliest  banks  of  Italy,  where  the  name  be- 
gan, were  finance  companies.  The  Bank  of  St. 
Qeoi^  at  Genoa,  and  other  banks  founded  in  imita- 
tion of  it,  were  at  first  only  companies  to  make  loans 
to,  and  float  loans  for,  the  governments  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  were  formed.  The  want  of  money  is 
an  urgent  want  of  governments  at  most  periods,  and 
seldom  more  urgent  than  it  was  in  the  tumultuous 
Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  After  these 
banks  had  been  long  established  they  began  to  do 
what  we  call  "banking"  business;  but  at  first  they 
never  thought  of  it.  The  great  banks  of  the  North 
of  Europe  had  their  origin  in  a  want  still  more  curious. 
The  notion  of  its  being  a  prime  business  of  a  bank  to 
give  good  coin  has  passed  out  of  men's  memories ; 
but  wherever  it  is  felt,  there  is  no  want  of  business 
more  keen  and  urgent.  Adam  Smith  describes  it  so 
admirably  that  it  would  be  stupid  not  to  quote  his 
words :  — 

"The  currency  of  a  great  state,  euch  as  France  or  England, 
generally  consista  almost  entirely  of  ita  own  coin ;  should  this 
corrency,  therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  clipped,  or  otherwise 
degraded  below  its  standard  valae,  the  state  by  a  reformation  of  its 
coin  can  effectually  re-establish  its  currency.    Bnt  the  currency  ot 
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a  small  state,  such  aa  Genoa  or  Hamburg,  can  seldom  consist  alto- 
gether in  ita  own  coin,  but  must  be  made  up  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  coins  of  all  the  neighboring  statee  with  which  its  inhabi- 
tants hare  a  continual  intercourse ;  such  a  state,  therefore,  by 
reforming  its  coin,  will  not  always  I>e  able  to  reform  its  currency. 
If  foreign  bills  of  ezohange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  unoer- 
tain  value  of  any  sum,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  so  uncertaiiL, 
mnst  render  the  exchange  always  very  much  against  such  a  state; 
its  currency  being,  in  all  foreign  states,  necessarily  valued  even 
below  what  it  is  worth. 

"In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this  dis- 
advantageous exchange  must  have  subjected  their  merchants,  such 
small  states,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  trade, 
have  frequently  enacted  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  cer- 
tain value  should  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but  by  an 
order  upon  or  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank, 
established  upon  the  credit  and  under  the  protection  of  the  state; 
this  bank  being  always  obliged  to  pay  in  good  and  true  money, 
exactly  according  to  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  lianks  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg  seem  to 
have  been  all  originally  established  with  this  view,  though  some  of 
them  may  have  afterwards  been  made  sutiservient  to  other  pnr- 
pose&  The  money  of  such  banks,  being  better  than  the  common 
currency  of  the  country,  necessarily  bore  an  agw,  which  was 
greater  or  smaller  according  as  the  currency  was  supposed  to  be 
more  or  lees  degraded  below  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  agio 
of  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  for  example,  which  is  said  to  be  com- 
monly about  14  per  cent,  is  the  supposed  difference  between  the 
good  standard  money  of  the  state  and  the  clipped,  worn,  and 
diminished  currency  poured  into  it  from  all  the  neighboring  states. 

"Before  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  clipped  and  worn  foreign 
coin  which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amsterdam  brought  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  6  per 
cent,  below  that  of  good  money  fresh  from  the  mint.  Such 
money  no  sooner  appeared  than  it  was  melted  down  or  carried 
away,  aa  it  always  is  in  such  circumstances :  the  merchants,  with 
plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
good  money  to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  valne  of  tliose 
bills,  in  spite  of  several  regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent  it, 
became  in  a  great  measure  uncertain. 

"In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  a  bank  was  estat>- 
lished  in  1609  under  the  guai-antee  of  the  city.  This  bank  received 
both  foreign  coin  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country  at 
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its  real  intrinsic  vdue  in  the  good  standard  money  of  tlie  country, 
deducting  only  bo  much  as  waa  necessary  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage  and  ttie  other  necessary  expense  of  management. 
For  the  valne  which  remained  after  this  small  deduction  was  made, 
it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books ;  this  credit  was  called  '  bank  money;' 
which,  as  it  represented  money  exactly  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  mint,  was  always  of  the  same  real  value,  and  intrinsically 
worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the  same  time  enacted 
that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  negotiated  at  Amsterdam,  of  the  value 
of  sis  hundred  guilders  and  upwards,  should  be  paid  in  Imnk 
money ;  which  at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of 
those  bills.  Every  merchant,  in  consequence  of  this  regulation, 
was  Qbliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  hia 
foreign  bills  of  escbange,  which  necessarily  occasioned  a  certain 
demand  for  bank  money."* 

Again,  a  most  important  function  of  early  banks 
is  one  which  the  present  banks  retain,  though  it  is 
subsidiary  to  their  main  use;  viz.,  the  function  of 
remitting  money.  A  man  brings  money  to  the  bank 
to  meet  a  payment  which  he  desires  to  make  at  a 
great  distance ;  and  the  bank,  having  a  connection 
with  other  banks,  sends  it  where  it  is  wanted.  As 
soon  as  bills  of  exchange  are  given  upon  a  large 
scale,  this  remittance  is  a  very  pressing  requirement. 
Such  bills  must  be  made  payable  at  a  place  conven- 
ient to  the  seller  of  the  goods  in  payment  of  which 
they  are  given,  perhaps  at  the  great  town  where  his 
warehouse  is ;  but  this  may  be  very  far  from  the 
retail  shop  of  the  buyer  who  bought  those  goods  to 
sell  them  again  in  the  country.  For  these  and  a 
multitude  of  purposes,  the  instant  and  regular  re- 
mittance of  money  is  an  early  necessity  of  growing 
trade ;  and  that  remittance  it  was  a  first  object  of 
early  banks  to  accomplish. 

These  are  all  uses  other  than  those  of  deposit 
banking,  which  banks  supplied  that  afterwards  be- 
came in  our  English  sense  deposit  hanks :  by  supply- 
ing these  uses,  they  gained  the  credit  that  afterwards 
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enabled  them  to  gain  a  living  as  deposit  banks ;  being 
trusted  for  one  purpose,  tbey  came  to  be  trusted  for 
a  purpose  quite  different, — ultimately  far  more  im- 
portant, though  at  first  less  keenly  pressing.  But 
these  wants  only  affect  a  few  persona,  and  therefore 
bring  the  bank  under  the  notice  of  a  few  only.  The 
real  introductory  function  which  deposit  banks  at 
first  perform  is  much  more  popular ;  and  it  is  only 
when  they  can  perform  this  more  popular  kind  of 
business  that  deposit  banking  ever  spreads  quickly 
and  extensively.  This  function  is  the  supply  of  the 
paper  circulation  to  the  country ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  I  am  not  about  to  overstep  my  limits  and 
discuss  this  as  a  question  of  currency.  In  what  form 
the  best  paper  currency  can  be  supplied  to  a  country 
is  a  question  of  economical  theory  with  which  I  do 
not  meddle  here :  I  am  only  narrating  tmquestionable 
history,  not  dealing  with  an  argument  where  every 
step  is  disputed ;  and  part  of  this  certain  history  is, 
that  the  best  way  to  diffuse  banking  in  a  community 
is  to  allow  the  banker  to  issue  bwik-notes  of  small 
amount  that  can  supersede  the  metal  currency.  This 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  each  banker  to  enable  him 
to  keep  open  a  bank  till  depositors  choose  to  come 
to  it.  The  country  where  deposit  banking  is  most 
diffused  is  Scotland,  and  there  the  original  profits 
were  entirely  derived  from  the  circulation.  The  note 
issue  is  now  a  most  trifiing  part  of  the  liabilities  of 
tiie  Scotch  banks;  but  it  was  once  their  main  stay 
and  source  of  profit.  A  curious  book  lately  published 
has  enabled  us  to  follow  the  course  of  this  in  detail. 
The  Bank  of  Dundee,  now  amalgamated  with  the . 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  founded  in  1763,  and  . 
had  become  before  its  amalgamation,  eight  or  nine 
years  since,  a  bftnk  of  considerable  deposits ;  but 
for  twenty-five  years  from  its  foundation  it  had  no 
deposits  at  all,  —  it  subsisted  mostly  on  its  note  issue, 
,  and  a  little  on  its  remittance  business.     Only  in  1793, 
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after  Dearly  thirty  years,  it  began  to  gain  deposits ; 
but  from  that  time  they  augmented  very  rapidly.* 
The  banking  history  of  England  has  been  the  same, 
though  we  have  no  country  bank  accounts  in  detail 
which  go  back  so  far:  but  probably  up  to  1830  in 
England,  or  thereabouts,  the  main  profit  of  banks 
was  derived  from  the  circulation ;  and  for  many  years 
after  that  the  deposits  were  treated  as  very  minor 
matters,  and  the  whole  of  so-called  banking  discuss- 
ion turned  on  questions  of  circulation.  We  are  still 
living  in  the  dibris  of  that  controversy ;  for  as  I 
have  80  often  said,  people  can  hardly  think  of  the' 
structure  of  Lombard  Street  except  with  reference 
to  the  paper  currency,  and  to  the  Act  of  1844  which 
regulates  it  now.  The  French  are  still  in  the  same 
epoch  of  the  subject ;  their  great  enquSte  of  1865  is 
almost  wholly  ta^en  up  with  currency  matters,  and 
mere  banking  is  treated  as  subordinate.  And  the 
accounts  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  why :  the  last 
weekly  statement  before  the  German  war  showed 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  was  aa 
much  as  £59,244,000,  and  that  the  private  deposits 
were  only  £17,127,000 ;  now  the  private  deposits  are 
about  the  same,  and  the  circulation  is  £112,000,000. 
So  difficult  is  it  in  even  a  great  country  like  France 
for  the  deposit  system  of  banking  to  take  root,  and 
establish  itself  with  the  strength  and  vigor  that  it 
has  in  England. 

The  experience  of  Germany  is  the  same.  The 
accounts  preceding  the  war  in  North  Germany  showed 
the  circulation  of  the  issuing  banks  to  be  £39,875,000, 
and  the  deposits  to  be  £6,472,000;  while  the  corre- 
sponding figures  at  the  present  moment  are,  circu- 
lation £60,000,000,  and  deposits  £8,000,000.  It  would 
be  idle  to  multiply  instances. 

The  reason  why  the  use  of  bank  paper  commonly 
precedes  the  habit  of  making  deposits  in  banks  is 
very  plain :  it  is  a  far  easier  habit  to  establish.     In 
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the  issue  of  notes  the  banker,  the  person  to  be  most" 
benefited,  can  do  something,  —  he  can  pay  away  his 
own  "promises"  in  loans,  in  wages,  or  in  payment  of 
debts, — but  in  the  getting  of  deposits  he  is  passive; 
his  issues  depend  on  himself,  his  deposits  on  the 
favor  of  others.  And  to  the  public  the  change  is  far 
easier  too :  to  collect  a  great  mass  of  deposits  with 
the  same  banker,  a  great  number  of  persons  must 
agree  to  do  something ;  but  to  establish  a  note  cir- 
culation, a  large  number  of  persons  need  only  do 
nothing, — they  receive  the  banker's  notes  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  their  business,  and  they  have  only  not 
to  take  those  notes  to  the  banker  for  payment.  If 
the  public  refrain  from  taking  trouble,  a  paper  cir- 
cu1ati<in  is  immediately  in  existence.  A  paper  circula- 
tion is  begun  by  the  banker,  and  requires  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  public, — on  the  contrary,  it  needs 
an  effort  of  the  public  to  be  rid  of  notes  once  issued ; 
but  deposit  banking  cannot  be  begun  by  the  banker, 
and  requires  a  spontaneous  and  consistent  effort  in 
the  community :  and  therefore  paper  issue  is  the  nat- 
ural prelude  to  deposit  banking. 

The  way  in  which  the  issue  of  notes  by  a  banker 
prepares  the  way  for  the  deposit  of  money  with  him 
is  very  plain.  When  a  private  person  begins  to  pos- 
sess a  great  heap  of  bank  notes,  it  will  soon  strike 
him  that  he  is  trusting  the  banker  very  much,  and 
that  in  return  he  is  getting  nothing.  He  runs  the 
risk  of  loss  and  robbery  just  as  if  he  were  hoarding 
coin ;  he  would  run  no  more  risk  by  the  failure  of 
the  bank  if  he  made  a  deposit  there,  and  he  would 
be  free  from  the  risk  of  keeping  the  cash.  No  doubt 
it  takes  time  before  even  this  simple  reasoning  is 
understood  by  imeducated  minds.  So  strong  is  the 
wish  of  most  people  to  see  their  money  that  they  for 
some  time  continue  to  hoard  bank  notes ;  for  a  long 
period  a  few  do  so :  but  in  the  end  common-sense  con- 
quers,—  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  decreases  and 
the  deposit  of  moqey  with  the  banker  increases.    The 
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credit  of  the  banker  having  been  efficiently  advertised 
by  the  note,  and  accepted  by  the  public,  he  lives  on 
the  credit  so  gained  years  after  the  note  issue  itself 
has  ceased  to  be  very  important  to  him. 

The  efficiency  of  this  introduction  is  proportional 
to  the  diflfueion  of  the  right  of  note  issue.  A  single 
monopolist  issuer,  like  the  Bank  of  France,  works  its 
way  with  difficulty  through  a  country,  and  advertises 
banking  very  slowly;  even  now  the  Bank  of  France, 
which,  I  believe,  by  law  ought  to  have  a  branch  in 
each  Department,  haB  only  branches  in  sixty  out  of 
eighty-six.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  banks, 
where  there  is  always  one  or  more  to  every  Canton, 
diffuse  banking  rapidly.  We  have  seen  that  the 
liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  France  stand  thus:  — 


Notes, 113,000,000 

Deposita, 10,000,000 

But  the    aggregate    Swiss    banks,  on    the    contrary, 
stand :  — 

c 

Notes 761,000 

Deposits, 4,709,000* 

The  reason  is,  that  a  central  bank,  which  is  gov- 
erned in  the  capital  and  descends  on  a  country  dis- 
trict, has  much  fewer  modes  of  lending  money  safely 
than  a  bank  of  which  the  partners  belong  to  that 
district  and  know  the  men  and  things  in  it.  A  note 
issue  is  mainly  begun  by  loans ;  there  are  then  no 
deposits  to  be  paid.  But  the  mass  of  loans  in  a  rural 
district  are  of  small  amount;  the  bills  to  be  dis- 
counted are  trifling ;  the  persons  borrowing  are  of 
small  means  and  only  local  repute,  the  value  of  any 
property  they  wish  to  pledge  depends  on  local  changes 
and  local  circumstances.  A  banker  who  lives  in  the 
district,   who  has  always  lived  there,   whose  whole 

*Tfae««>re  tbs  UDouota  at  D«c.  81,  186B.  See  "GnodiUgc  derNfttloul- 
Oekonomle,  ton  Hai  Wtnh,"  Vol.  ill,,  page  401. 
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mind  is  a  history  of  the  cUstnct  and  its  changes,  is 
easily  able  to  lend  money  safely  there ;  but  a  manager 
deputed  by  a  single  central  establishment  does  so 
with  difficulty, —the  worst  people  will  come  to  him 
and  ask  for  loans,  his  ignorance  is  a  mark  for  all 
the  shrewd  and  crafty  people  thereabouts.  He  will 
have  endless  difBcuIties  in  establishing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  distant  bank,  because  he  has  not  the  local 
knowledge  which  alone  can  teach  him  how  to  issue 
that  circulation  with  safety. 

A  system  of  note  issues  is  therefore  the  best  in- 
troduction to  a  large  system  of  deposit  banking.  As 
yet,  historically,  it  is  the  only  introduction :  no  nation 
as  yet  has  arrived  at  a  great  system  of  deposit  bank- 
ing without  going  first  through  the  preliminary  stage 
of  note  issue ;  and  of  such  note  Issues  the  quickest 
and  most  efficient  in  this  way  is  one  made  by  indi- 
viduals resident  in  the  district  and  conversant  with  it. 

And  this  explains  why  deposit  banking  is  so  rare : 
such  a  note  issue  as  has  been  described  is  possible 
only  in  a  country  exempt  from  invasion  and  free 
from  revolution.  During  an  invasion,  note-issuing 
banks  must  stop  payment ;  a  run  is  nearly  inevitable 
at  such  a  time,  and  in  a  revolution  too.  In  such 
great  and  close  civil  dangers  a  nation  is  always  de- 
moralized. Every  one  looks  to  himself,  and  every 
one  likes  to  possess  himself  of  the  precious  metals  - 
these  are  sure  to  be  valuable,  invasion  or  no  invas- 
ion, revolution  or  no  revolution ;  but  the  goodness  of 
bank  notes  depends  on  the  solvency  of  the  banker, 
and  that  solvency  may  be  impaired  if  the  invasion  is 
not  repelled  or  the  revolution  resisted. 

Hardly  any  Continental  country  has  been  till  now 
exempt  for  long  periods  both  from  invasion  and  revo- 
lution. In  Holland  and  Germany,  — two  countries 
where  note  issue  and  deposit  banking  would  seem  as 
natural  tts  in  England  and  Scotland,  —  there  was  never 
any  security  from  foreign  war ;  a  profoxmd  apprehen- 
sion of  external  invasion  penetrated  their  whole  habits, 
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and  men  of  business  would  have  thought  it  insane 
not  to  contemplate  a  contingency  so  frequent  in  their 
history,  and  perhaps  witnessed  by  themselves. 

France  indeed,  before  1789,  was  an  exception :  for 
many  years  under  the  old  regime  she  was  exempt 
from  serious  invasion  or  attempted  revolution.  Her 
government  was  fixed,  as  was  then  thought,  and 
powerful;  it  could  resist  any  external  enemy,  and 
the  prestige  on  which  it  rested  seemed  too  firm  to 
fear  any  enemy  from  within.  But  then  it  was  not  an 
honest  government,  and  it  had  shown  its  dishonesty 
in  this  particular  matter  of  note  issue :  the  regent 
in  Law's  time  had  given  a  monopoly  of  note  issue  to 
a  bad  bank,  and  had  paid  off  the  debts  of  the  nation 
in  worthless  paper;  the  government  had  created  a 
machinery  of  ruin,  and  had  thriven  on  it.  Among 
so  apprehensive  a  race  as  the  French  the  result  was 
fatal :  for  many  years  no  attempt  at  note  issue  or 
deposit  banking  was  possible  in  Prance.  So  late  as 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Caisse  d'  Escompte,"  in  Tur- 
got's  time,  the  remembrance  of  Law's  failure  was 
distinctly  felt,  and  impeded  the  commencement  of 
better  attempts. 

This  therefore  is  the  reason  why  Lombard  Street 
exists ;  that  is,  why  England  is  a  very  great  money 
market,  and  other  European  countries  but  small  ones 
in  comparison.  In  England  and  Scotland  a  diffused 
system  of  note  issues  started  banks  all  over  the 
country;  in  these  banks  the  savings  of  the  country 
have  been  lodged,  and  by  these  they  have  been  sent 
to  London.  No  similar  system  arose  elsewhere ;  and 
in  consequence  London  is  full  of  money,  and  all  Con- 
tinental cities  are  empty  as  compared  with  it. 


The  monarchical  form  of  Lombard  Street  is  due 
also  to  the  note  issue.  The  origin  of  the  Bank  of 
England  has  been  told  by  Macaulay,  and  it  is  never 
wise  for  an  ordinary  writer  to  tell   again  what  he 
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has  told  80  much  better;  nor  is  it  neceBsary,  for  his 
writings  are  in  every  one's  hands :  still,  I  must  re* 
mind  my  readers  of  the  curious  story. 

Of  all  institutions  in  the  world,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land  is  now  probably  the  most  remote  from  party 
politics  and  from  "financing";  but  in  its  origin  it 
was  not  only  a  finance  company,  but  a  Whig  finance 
company,  — it  was  founded  by  a  Whig  government 
because  it  was  in  desperate  want  of  money,  and 
supported  by  the  "City"  because  the  "City"  was 
Whig.    Very  briefly,  the  story  was  this:  — 

The  government  of  Charles  II.  (under  the  Cabal 
ministry)  had  brought  the  credit  of  the  English  state 
to  the  lowest  possible  point :  it  had  perpetrated  one 
of  those  monstrous  frauds  which  are  likewise  gross 
blunders.  The  goldsmiths,  who  then  carried  on  upon 
a  trifling  scale  what  we  should  now  call  "banking," 
used  to  deposit  their  reserve  of  treasure  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  the  sanction  and  under  the  care  of  the 
government.  In  many  European  countries,  the  credit 
of  the  state  had  been  so  much  better  than  any  other 
credit  that  it  had  been  used  to  strengthen  the  begin- 
nings of  banking.  The  credit  of  the  state  had  been 
Bo  used  in  England :  though  there  had  lately  been 
a  civil  war  and  several  revolutions,  the  honesty  of 
the  English  government  was  trusted  implicitly.  But 
Charles  II.  showed  that  it  was  trusted  undeservedly : 
he  shut  up  the  Ebcchequer,  would  pay  no  one,  and  so 
the  goldsmiths  were  ruined. 

The  credit  of  the  Stuart  government  never  recov- 
ered from  this  monstrous  robbery,  and  the  govern- 
ment created  by  the  revolution  of  1688  could  hardly 
expect  to  be  more  trusted  with  money  than  its  pre- 
decessor. A  government  created  by  a  revolution 
hardly  ever  is :  there  is  a  taint  of  violence  which 
capitalists  dread  instinctively,  and  there  is  always  a 
rational  apprehension  that  the  government  which  one 
revolution  thought  flt  to  set  up,  another  revolution 
may  think  fit  to  pull  down.     In  1694  the  credit  of 
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William  III.'s  government  was  so  low  in  Ijondon  that 
it  was  impossible  for  it  to  borrow  any  large  sum; 
and  the  evil  was  the  greater,  because  in  consequence 
of  the  French  war  the  financial  straits  of  the  govern- 
ment were  extreme.  At  last  a  scheme  was  hit  upon 
which  would  relieve  their  necessities.  "  The  plan," 
says  Macaulay,  "was,  that  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  borrowed  by  the  government,  on 
what  was  then  considered  as  the  moderate  interest  of 
8  per  cent.*  In  order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance 
the  money  promptly  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the 
public,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  'The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England' ; "  they  were  so  incorporated,  and  the 
£1,200,000  was  obtained. 

On  many  succeeding  occasions,  their  credit  was  of 
essential  use  to  the  government.  Without  their  aid, 
our  National  Debt  could  not  have  been  borrowed ; 
and  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  raise  that  money 
we  should  have  been  conquered  by  France  and  com- 
pelled to  take  back  James  II.  And  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  existence  of  that  debt  was  a  main 
reason  why  the  industrial  classes  never  would  think 
of  recalling  the  Pretender  or  of  upsetting  the  Revo- 
lution settlement:  the  "fundholder"  is  always  consid- 
ered in  the  books  of  that  time  as  opposed  to  his 
"legitimate"  sovereign,  because  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  this  sovereign  would  repudiate  the  debt  which 
was  raised  by  those  who  dethroned  him,  and  which 
was  spent  in  resisting  him  and  his  allies.  For  a  long 
time  the  Bank  of  England  was  the  focus  of  London 
Liberalism,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  to  the  state 
inestimable  services ;  in  return  for  these  substantial 
benefits,  the  Bank  of  England  received  from  the 
government,  either  at  first  or  afterwards,  three  most 
important  privileges:  — 

First.  The  Bank  of  England  had  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  government  balances.     In  its  first 

•"Hlslury  of  Eugland,"  Chap.  ix. 
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period,  bl8  I  have  shown,  the  Bank  gave  credit  to  the 
government ;  but  afterwardB  it  derived  credit  from 
the  government.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
men  to  follow  the  example  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live :  the  government  is  the  largest,  most 
important,  and  most  conspicuous  entity  with  which 
the  mass  of  any  people  are  acquainted ;  ita  range  of 
knowledge  must  always  be  infinitely  greater  than 
the  average  of  their  knowledge,  and  therefore,  unless 
there  is  a  conspicuous  warning  to  the  contrary,  most 
men  are  inclined  to  think  their  govemiQent  right,  and 
when  they  can,  to  do  what  it  doea  Especially  in 
money  matters  a  man  might  fairly  reason,  "If  the 
government  is  right  in  trusting  the  Bank  of  England 
with  the  great  balance  of  the  nation,  I  cannot  be 
wrong  in  trusting  it  with  my  little  balance." 

Second.  The  Bank  of  England  had  till  lately  the 
monopoly  of  limited  liability  in  England.  The  com- 
mon law  of  England  knows  nothing  of  any  such 
principle, — it  is  only  possible  by  royal  charter  or 
statute  law ;  and  by  neither  of  these  was  any  real 
bank  (I  do  not  count  absurd  schemes  such  as  Cham- 
berlayne's  Land  Bank*)  permitted  with  limited  lia- 
bility in  England  till  within  these  few  years.  Indeed, 
a  good  many  people  thought  it  was  right  for  the 
Bank  of  Ebigland,  but  not  right  for  any  other  bank. 
I  remember  hearing  the  conversation  of  a  distin- 
guished merchant  in  the  City  of  London,  who  well 
represented  the  ideas  then  most  current.  He  was 
declaiming  against  banks  of  limited  liability,  and 
some  one  asked,  "Why,  what  do  you  say,  then,  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  ^here  you  keep  your  own 
accoimt?"  "Oh!"  he  replied,  "that  is  an  exceptional 
case."  And  no  doubt  it  was  an  exception  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Bank  of  England,  because  it 
induced    many    quiet   and   careful   merchants    to    be 

■Sm  Hacanlay,  "Hlttor;  of  EoKland,"  Cbap.  xi.    The  acbeme  wu  lor 
tb«  tMuk  to  Issue  Dotea  on  landed  eecnrit;  to  tbe  hill  value  of  the  land, 
amd  to  rale  that  valae  at  aa  manj  times  the  annual  iucoiue  u  Um  numbef 
of  yean  it  waa  pledged  fori— Ed. 
Vol..  v.  — 6 
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directoFB  of  the  Bank,  who  certainly  would  not  have 
joined  any  bank  where  all  their  fortunes  were  liable, 
and  where  the  liability  was  not  limited. 

Thirdly.  The  Bank  of  England  had  the  privilege  of 
being  the  sole  joint-stock  company  permitted  to  issue 
bank  notes  in  England.  Private  London  bankers  did 
indeed  issue  notes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  no  joint-stock  company  could  do  so.  The 
explanatory  clause  of  the  Act  of  1743  sounds  most 
curiously  to  our  modem  ears ;  — 

"  And  to  preveDt  any  doubt  that  maj  arise  concerning  the 
privilege  or  power  given  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company"  — 
that  is,  the  Bank  of  England  —  "of  exclosivb  banking;  and  alBO 
in  regard  to  creating  any  other  bank  or  banks  by  Parliament,  or 
restraining  other  persons  from  banking  during  the  continoance  of 
the  said  privilege  granted  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  before  recited;  — it  is  hereby  further  enacted 
and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  it  is  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  said  act  that  no  other  bank  shall  be  created, 
establLshed,  or  allowed  by  Parliament,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  body  politic  or  corporate  whatsoever  created  or  to 
be  created,  or  for  any  other  persons  whatsoever  united  or  to  be 
united  in  covenants  or  partnership  exceeding  the  number  of  six 
persons  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  to  borrow, 
owe,  or  take  up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes 
payable  on  demand  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the 
borrowing  thereof,  during  the  continuance  of  such  said  privilege  to 
the  said  Governor  and  Company,  who  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
and  remain  a  corporation  with  the  privilege  of  exclusive  banking, 
as  before  recited." 

To  our  modem  ears  these  words  seem  to  mean 
more  than  they  did.  The  term  "banking"  was  then 
applied  only  to  the  issue  of  notes  and  the  taking  up 
of  money  on  bills  on  demand ;  our  present  system  of 
deposit  banking,  in  which  no  bills  or  promissory  notes 
are  issued,  was  not  then  known  on  a  great  scale,  and 
was  not  called  "banking."  But  its  effect  was  very 
important :  it  in  time  gave  the  Bank  of  England  the 
monopoly  of  the  note  issue  of  the  metropolis.  It  had 
at  that  time  no  branches,  and  so  it  did  not  compete 
for   the    country   circulation  ;    but    in   the   metropolis, 
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where  it  did  compete,  it  was  completely  victorious,  — 
no  company  but  the  Bank  of  ;&igland  could  issue 
notes,  and  unincorporated  individuals  gradually  gave 
way  and  ceased  to  do  so.  Up  to  1844  London  private 
bankers  might  have  issued  notes  if  they  pleased ;  but 
almost  a  hundred  years  ago  they  were  forced  out  of 
the  field.  The  Bank  of  England  has  so  long  had  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  circulation  that  it  is  com- 
monly believed  always  to  have  had  a  legal  monopoly. 

And  the  practical  effect  of  the  clause  went  fur- 
ther :  it  was  believed  to  make  the  Bank  of  England 
the  only  joint-stock  company  that  could  receive  de- 
posits, as  well  as  the  only  company  that  could  issue 
notes.  The  gift  of  "exclusive  banking"  to  the  Bank 
of  England  was  read  in  its  most  natural  modem 
sense :  it  was  thought  to  prohibit  any  other  banking 
company  from  carrying  on  our  present  system  of 
banking.  After  joint-stock  banking  was  permitted  in 
the  country,  people  began  to  inquire  why  it  should 
not  exist  in  the  metropolis  too  ?  and  then  it  was 
seen  that  the  words  I  have  quoted  only  forbid  the 
issue  of  negotiable  instruments,  and  not  the  receiving 
of  money  when  no  such  instrument  is  given.  Upon 
this  construction  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
and  all  our  older  joint-stock  banks  were  founded : 
but  till  they  began,  the  Bank  of  England  had  among 
companies  not  only  the  exclusive  privilege  of  note 
issue,  hut  that  of  deposit  banking  too ;  it  was  in 
every  sense  the  only  banking  company  in  London. 

With  so  many  advantages  over  all  competitors, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
have  tar  outstripped  them  all.  Inevitably  it  became 
the  bank  in  London ;  all  the  other  bankers  grouped 
thenaselves  round  it  and  lodged  their  reserve  with  it. 
Thus  our  one-reserve  system  of  banking  was  not  delib- 
erately founded  upon  definite  reasons ;  it  was  the 
gradual  consequence  of  many  singular  events,  and 
of  an  accumulation  of  legal  privileges  on  a  single 
bank  which  has  now  been  altered,  and  which  no  one 
would  now  defend. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THB    POSITION  OP    THE  CHANCELLOR   OF  THE   BXCBEQUBB 
IN  THE    MONEY  MARKET, 

Nothing  can  be  truer  in  theory  than  the  economical 
principle  that  hanking  is  a  trade  and  only  a  trade ; 
and  nothing  can  he  more  surely  established  [orj  by 
a  larger  experience  than  that  a  government  which 
interferes  with  any  trade  injures  that  trade.  The  best 
thing,  undeniably,  that  a  government  can  do  with 
the  money  market  is,  to  let  it  take  care  of  itself. 

But  a  government  can  only  carry  out  this  prin- 
ciple universally  if  it  observe  one  condition :  it  must 
keep  its  own  money.  The  government  is  necessarily 
at  times  possessed  of  large  sums  in  cash.  It  is  by 
far  the  richest  corporation  in  the  country ;  its  annual 
revenue  payable  in  money  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  body  or  person :  and  if  it  begins  to  deposit  this 
immense  income,  as  it  accrues,  at  any  bank,  at  once 
it  becomes  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  bank.  It 
cannot  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt  if  that  bank  can- 
not produce  the  public  deposits  when  that  interest 
becomes  due ;  it  cannot  pay  its  salaries  and  defray  its 
miscellaneous  expenses  if  that  bank  fail  at  any  time. 
A  modem  government  is  like  a  very  rich  man  with 
very  great  debts  which  he  cannot  well  pay :  its  credit 
is  necessary  to  its  prosperity,  almost  to  its  existence ; 
and  if  its  banker  fail  when  one  of  its  debts  becomes 
due,  its  difficulty  is  intense. 

Another  banker,  it  will  be  said,  may  take  up  the 
government  account ;  he  may  advance,  as  is  so  often 
done  in    other   bank   failures,  what  the  government 

(68) 
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needs  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  secure  the  gov- 
ernment account  in  future :  but  the  imperfection  of 
this  remedy  is,  that  it  fails  in  the  very  worst  case,  -~ 
in  a  panic,  and  at  a  general  collapse  of  credit,  no 
such  banker  will  probably  be  found.  The  old  banker 
who  possesses  the  government  dejwsit  cannot  repay 
it ;  and  no  banker  not  having  that  deposit  will,  at  a 
bad  crisis,  be  able  to  find  the  £5,000,000  or  £6,000,000 
which  the  quarter-day  of  a  government  such  as  ours 
requires.  If  a  finance  minister,  having  intrusted  his 
money  to  a  bank,  begins  to  act  strictly  and  say 
he  will  in  all  cases  let  the  money  market  take  care 
of  itself,*  the  reply  is,  that  in  one  case  the  money 
market  will  take  care  of  him  too.f  and  he  will  be 
insolvent. 

In  the  infancy  of  banking,  it  is  probably  much 
better  that  a  government  should  as  a  rule  keep  its 
own  money.  If  there  are  not  banks  in  which  it  can 
place  secure  reliance,  it  should  not  seem  to  rely  upon  ' 
them ;  still  less,  should  it  give  peculiar  favor  to  any 
one,  and  by  intrusting  it  with  the  government  ac- 
count, secure  to  it  a  mischievous  supremacy  above  all 
other  banks.  The  skill  of  a  financier  in  such  an  age 
is,  to  equalize  the  receipt  of  taxation  and  the  outgoing 
of  expenditure ;  it  should  be  a  principal  care  with 
him  to  make  sure  that  more  should  not  be  locked 
up  at  a  particular  moment  in  the  government  cofFers 
than  is  usually  locked  up  there.  If  the  amount  of 
dead  capital  so  buried  in  the  Treasury  does  not  at 
any  time  much  exceed  the  common  average,  the  evil 
BO  caused  is  inconsiderable :  it  is  only  the  loss  of 
interest  on  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  would  not 
be  ranch  of  a  burden  on  the  whole  nation ;  the  addi- 
tional taxation  it  would  cause  would  be  inconsidera- 
ble.   Such  an  evil  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 

■Mr.  Lowe's  tsmooi  remark;  tee  Vol.  lil.,  page  433. 

tAn  aJlotloD  Mi  Sonthej'e  reply  to  Pitt  when  told  by  tbe  latter  (In 
■oiwer  to  hla  application  for  a  place  for  Bams)  tbat  "Literature  will  taka 
care  o(  Itaelf":  "Tea,  and  of  jou  too."  —  Quoted  by  Carlylc  Id  "Heroes 
•nd  Hero  WortUp,"  Lecture  t. 
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of  losing  the  money  necessary  for  inevitable  expense 
by  intrusting  it  to  a  bad  bank,  or  that  of  recovering  ' 
this  money  by  identifying  the  national  credit  with 
the  bad  bank  and  so  propping  it  up  and  perpetuating 
it.  So  long  as  the  security  of  the  money  market  is 
not  entirely  to  be  relied  on,  the  government  of  a 
country  had  much  better  leave  it  to  itself  and  keep 
its  own  money.  If  the  banks  are  bad,  they  will  cer- 
tainly continue  bad,  and  will  probably  become  worse, 
if  the  government  sustains  and  encourages  them. 
The  cardinal  maxim  is,  that  any  aid  to  a  present  bad 
bank  is  the  surest  mode  of  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  future  good  bank. 

When  the  trade  of  banking  began  to  be  better 
understood,  when  the  banking  system  was  thoroughly 
secure,  the  government  might  begin  to  lend  gradu- 
ally ;  especially  to  lend  the  unusually  lai^  sums 
which  even  under  the  most  equable  system  of  finance 
will  at  times  accumulate  in  the  public  exchequer. 

Under  a  natural  system  of  banking  it  would  have 
every  facility.  Where  there  were  many  banks  keep- 
ing their  own  reserve,  and  each  most  anxious  to 
keep  a  Bu£Bcient  reserve  because  its  own  life  and 
credit  depended  on  it,  the  risk  of  the  government  in 
keeping  a  banker  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
it  would  have  the  choice  of  many  bankers,  and  would 
not  be  restricted  to  any  one. 

Its  course  would  be  very  simple,  and  be  analogous 
to  that  of  other  public  bodies  in  the  country.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  collects  a  great 
revenue  in  London,  has  an  account  at  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  for  which  that  bank  makes 
a  deposit  of  consols  as  a  security ;  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
such  security  either.  If,  as  is  likely,  his  account 
would  be  thought  to  be  larger  than  any  single  bank 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with,  the  public  deposits  might 
be  divided  between  several ;  each  would  give  security, 
and    the  whole    public  money  would  be  safe.    If  at 
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any  time  the  floatii^  money  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment were  exceptionally  large,  be  might  require  aug- 
mented security  to  be  lodged,  and  be  might  obtain 
an  interest.  He  would  be  a  lender  of  such  magnitude 
and  so  much  influence  that  he  might  command  bis 
own  terms ;  he  might  get  his  account  kept  safe  if 
any  one  could. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  a  borrower,  as  at  times  be  is,  he  would 
have  every  facility  in  obtaining  what  he  wanted : 
the  credit  of  the  English  government  is  so  good  that 
he  could  borrow  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world.  He  would  have  greater  facility,  indeed,  than 
now;  for  except  with  the  leave  of  Parliament  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  borrow  by  our 
present  laws  in  the  open  market,  —  he  can  only  bor- 
row from  the  Bank  of  England,  on  what  are  called 
"deficiency  hills."  In  a  natural  system  be  would 
borrow  of  any  one  out  of  many  competing  banks, 
selecting  tbe  one  that  would  lend  cheapest ;  but 
under  our  present  artificial  system  he  is  confined  to 
a  single  hank,  which  can  fix  its  own  charge. 

If,  contrary  to  expectation,  a  collapse  occurred, 
the  government  might  withdraw,  as  the  American 
government  actually  has  withdrawn,  its  balance  from 
the  bankers ;  *  it  might  give  its  aid,  lend  Exchequer 
bills,  or  otherwise  pledge  its  credit  for  tbe  moment, 
but  when  the  exigency  was  passed  it  might  let  the 
ofFeuding  banks  suffer.  There  would  be  a  penalty  for 
their  misconduct ;  new  and  better  hanks,  which  might 
take  warning  from  that  misconduct,  would  arise ;  as 
in  all  natural  trades,  what  is  old  and  rotten  would 
perish,  what  is  new  and  good  would  replace  it :  and 
till  the  new  banks  had  proved,  by  good  conduct,  their 
fitness  for  state  confidence,  the  state  need  not  give  it. 

*  It  sbodld  be  rem«mber«d,  bowevcr,  tbot  tbe  Ualted  Statea  Bank  had 
Dot  "roUapBed"  SDd  wu  la  no  sppsrvnt  dHDKer  wIko  tbe  |!;ov«rDmeiiC  ceased 
deporting  new  money  tbere,  and  that  tbe  cEsaattno  bad  no 
btuliKM  reuons.    It  never  "wltbdrew  Its  bulaDca"  at  all.- 
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The  government  could  use  its  favor  as  a  bounty  on 
prudence,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  favor  as  a 
punishment  for  culpable  folly. 

Under  a  good  system  of  banking,  a  great  collapse, 
except  from  rebellion  or  invasion,  would  probably  not 
happen.  A  large  number  of  banks,  each  feeling  that 
their  credit  was  at  stake  in  keeping  a  good  reserve, 
probably  would  keep  one ;  if  any  one  did  not,  it 
would  be  criticized  constantly,  and  would  soon  lose 
its  standing,  and  in  the  end  disappear.  And  such 
banks  would  meet  an  incipient  panic  freely  and  gen- 
erously ;  they  would  advance  out  of  their  reserve 
boldly  and  largely,  for  each  individual  bank  would 
fear  suspicion,  and  know  that  at  such  periods  it 
must  "show  strength"  if  at  such  times  it  wishes  to 
be  thought  to  have  strength.  Such  a  system  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  risk  that  is  caused  by  the  deposit ; 
if  the  national  money  can  safely  be  deposited  in 
banks  in  any  way,  this  is  the  way  to  make  it  safe. 

But  this  system  is  nearly  the  opposite  to  that 
which  the  law  and  circumstances  have  created  for  us 
in  England.  The  English  government,  far  from  keep- 
ing cash  from  the  money  market  till  the  position  of 
that  market  was  reasonably  secure,  at  a  very  early 
moment,  and  while  credit  of  all  kinds  was  most  in- 
secure, for  its  own  interests  entered  into  the  money 
market.  In  order  to  effect  loans  better,  it  gave  the 
custody  and  profit  of  its  own  money  (along  with 
other  privileges)  to  a  single  bank,  and  therefore  prac- 
tically and  in  fact  it  is  identified  with  the  Bank  to 
this  hour.  It  cannot  let  the  money  market  take  care 
of  itself,  because  it  has  deposited  much  money  in 
that  market,  and  it  cannot  pay  its  way  if  it  loses 
that  money. 

Kor  would  any  English  statesman  propose  to 
"wind  up"  the  Bank  of  England;  a  theorist  might 
put  such  a  suggestion  on  paper,  but  no  responsible 
Qovemment  would  think  of  it.  At  the  worst  crisis 
and  in  the  worst  misconduct  of  the  Bank,  no  such 
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plea*  has  been  thought  of;  in  18S5  when  its  till  was 
empty,  in  1837  when  it  had  to  ask  aid  from  the 
Bank  of  France,  no  such  idea  was  suggested.  By 
irresistible  tradition  the  English  government  was 
obliged  to  deposit  its  money  in  the  money  meirket, 
and  to  deposit  with  this  particular  Bank. 

And  tUs  system  has  plain  and  grave  evils. 

First.  Because,  being  created  by  state  aid,  it  is 
more  likely  than  a  natural  system  to  require  state 
help. 

Secondly.  Because,  being  a  on«-reserve  system,  it 
reduces  the  spare  cash  of  the  money  market  to  a 
smaller  amount  than  any  other  system,  and  so  makes 
that  market  more  delicate.  There  being  a  less  hoard 
to  meet  liabilities,  any  error  in  the  management  of 
that  reserve  has  a  proportionately  greater  effect. 

Thirdly.  Because  our  one  reserve  is,  by  the  necw- 
sity  of  its  nature,  given  over  to  one  board  of  direct- 
ors ;  and  we  are  therefore  dependent  on  the  wisdom 
of  that  one  only,  and  cannot,  as  in  most  trades, 
strike  an  average  of  the  wisdom  and  the  folly,  the 
discretion  and  the  indiscretion,  of  many  competitors. 

Lastly.  Because  that  board  of  directors  is,  like 
every  other  board,  pressed  on  by  its  shareholders  to 
make  a  high  dividend,  and  therefore  to  keep  a  small 
reserve,  whereas  the  public  interest  imperatively  re- 
quires that  they  shall  keep  a  large  one. 

These  four  evils  were  inseparable  from  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  there  is  besides  an  additional  and  accidental 
evil.  The  English  government  not  only  created  this 
singular  system,  but  it  proceeded  to  impair  it,  and 
demoralize  all  the  public  opinion  respecting  it.  For 
more  than  a  century  after  its  creation  (notwithstand- 
ing occasional  errors),  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
main  acted  with  judgment  and  with  caution.  Its 
business  was  but  small  aa  we  should  now  reckon,  hut 
for  the  most  part  it  conducted  that  business  with  pru- 
dence and  discretion.    In  1696  it  had  been  involved 

•Prol)«blj  %  mttpriut  lor  "pl»D."  — Ed. 
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in  the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  refuse  to  pay  some  of  its  notes ;  for  a  long  period 
it  was  in  wholesome  dread  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  necessity  of  retaining  public  confidence  made  it 
cautious.  But  the  English  government  removed  that 
necessity  :  in  1797  Mr.  Pitt  feared  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  specie  for  foreign  payments, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  the  Bank  reserve, 
and  he  therefore  required  the  Bank  not  to  pay  in 
cash  ;  he  removed  the  preservative  apprehension  which 
is  the  best  security  of  all  banks. 

For  this  reason,  the  period  under  which  the  Bank 
of  England  did  not  pay  gold  for  its  notes  — the 
period  from  1797  to  1819— is  always  called  the  period 
of  the  Bank  restriction.  As  the  Bank  during  that 
period  did  not  perform,  and  was  not  compelled  by 
law  to  perform,  its  contract  of  paying  its  notes  in 
cash,  it  might  apparently  have  been  well  called  the 
period  of  Bank  "license."  But  the  word  "restriction" 
was  quite  right,  and  was  the  only  proper  word  as  a 
description  of  the  policy  of  1797 :  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  eay 
that  the  Bank  of  England  need  not  pay  its  notes  in 
specie,  — he  "restricted"  them  from  doing  so;  he  said 
that  they  must  not. 

In  consequence,  from  1797  to  1844  (when  a  new  era 
begins),  there  never  was  a  proper  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank  directors;  at  heart  they  considered  that 
the  Bank  of  England  had  a  kind  of  charmed  life, 
and  that  it  was  above  the  ordinary  banking  anxiety 
to  pay  its  way.  And  this  feeling  was  very  natural : 
a  bank  of  issue  which  need  not  pay  its  notes  in  cash 
has  a  charmed  life;  it  can  lend  what  it  wishes  and 
issue  what  it  likes,  with  no  fear  of  harm  to  itself 
and  with  no  substantial  check  but  its  own  inclina* 
tion.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Bank 
of  England  was  such  a  bank,  for  all  that  time  it 
could  not  be  in  any  danger.  And  naturally  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  demoralized  also :  since  1797  the  public 
have  always  expected    the   government   to   help  the 
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Bemk  if  necessary.  I  cannot  fully  discuss  the  suspen- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1844  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866 :  but 
indisputably  one  of  their  effects  is  to  make  people 
think  that  government  will  always  help  the  Bank 
if  the  Bank  is  in  extremity ;  and  this  is  the  sort 
of  anticipation  which  tends  to  justify  itself  and  to 
cause  what  it  expects. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  position  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  our  money  market  is  that 
of  one  who  deposits  largely  in  it,  who  created  it,  and 
who  demoralized  it.  He  cannot,  therefore,  banish  it 
from  his  thoughts  or  decline  responsibility  for  it :  he 
must  arrange  his  finances  so  as  not  to  intensify 
panics,  but  to  mitigate  them ;  he  must  aid  the  Bank 
of  England  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  he  must 
not  impede  or  prevent  it. 

His  aid  may  be  most  efficient :  he  is,  on  finance, 
the  natural  exponent  of  the  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  by  that  opinion  that  we  wish  the 
Bank  of  England  to  be  guided.  Under  a  natural  sys- 
tem of  banking  we  should  have  relied  on  self-interest, 
but  the  state  prevented  that :  we  now  rely  on  opinion 
instead,  —  the  public  approval  is  a  reward,  its  dis- 
approval a  severe  penalty,  on  the  Bank  directors; 
and  of  these  it  is  most  important  that  the  finance 
minister  should  be  a  sound  and  felicitous  exponent. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HODB  IN  WHICH   THE   VALUE   OF   MONET   IS  SETTLED 
IK    LOMBARD    STREET. 

Mant  persons  believe  that  the  Bank  of  England  has 
some  peculiar  power  of  fixing  the  value  of  money. 
They  eee  that  the  Bank  of  England  varies  its  mini- 
mum rate  of  discount  from  time  to  time,  and  that, 
piore  or  leas,  all  other  banks  follow  its  lead  and 
charge  much  as  it  charges ;  and  they  are  puzzled 
why  this  should  be.  "Money,"  as  economists  teach, 
"is  a  commodity,  and  only  a  commodity  :"  why  then, 
it  is  asked,  is  its  value  fixed  in  so  odd  a  way,  and 
not  the  way  in  which  the  value  of  all  other  com- 
modities is  fixed  ? 

There  is  at  bottom,  however,  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter:  the  value  of  money  is  settled,  like  that  of 
all  other  commodities,  by  supply  and  demand,  and 
only  the  form  is  essentially  different.  In  other  com- 
modities all  the  large  dealers  fix  their  own  price : 
they  try  to  underbid  one  another,  and  that  keeps  down 
the  price ;  they  try  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  out 
of  the  buyer,  and  that  keeps  up  the  price :  between 
the  two,  what  Adam  Smith  calls  "the  higgling  of  the 
market"*  settles  it.  And  this  is  the  most  simple  and 
natural  mode  of  doing  business,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
mode,  —  if  circumstances  make  it  convenient  another 
may  be  adopted:  a  single  large  holder  —  especially  if 
he  be  by  far  the  greatest  holder  —  may  fix  his  price, 
and  other  dealers  may  say  whether  or  not  they  will 
undersell  him,  or  whether  or  not  they  will  ask  more 
than   he    does.      A    very    considerable    holder   of    an 

■"HiggllDg  and  bargaloiiiK  of  the  msrket."  — Book  i.,  Cb>p.  t. 
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article  may,  for  a  time,  vitally  afFect  its  value,  if  he 
lay  down  the  miDimum  price  which  he  will  take  and 
obstinately  adhere  to  it.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  value  of  money  in  Lombard  Street  is  settled: 
the  Bank  of  England  used  to  be  a  predominant,  and 
is  still  a  most  important,  dealer  in  money ;  it  lays 
down  the  least  price  at  which  alone  it  wiU  dispose 
of  its  stock,  and  this  for  the  most  part  enables  other 
dealers  to  obtain  that  price,  or  something  near  it. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  At  all  ordinary  moments 
there  is  not  money  enough  in  Lombard  Street  to  dis- 
count all  the  bills  in  Lombard  Street  without  taking 
some  money  from  the  Bank  of  England.  As  soon 
as  the  Bank  rate  is  fixed,  a  great  many  persons  who 
have  bills  to  discount,  try  how  much  cheaper  than 
the  Bank  they  can  get  these  bills  discounted ;  but 
they  seldom  can  get  them  discounted  very  much 
cheaper,  for  if  they  did  every  one  would  leave  the 
Bank,  and  the  outer  market  would  have  more  bills 
than  it  could  bear. 

In  practice,  when  the  Bank  finds  this  process  be- 
ginning, and  sees  that  its  business  is  much  diminish- 
ing, it  lowers  the  rate,  so  as  to  secure  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  business  to  itself  and  to  keep  a  fair 
part  of  its  deposits  employed.  At  Dutch  auctions 
an  upset  or  maximum  price  used  to  be  fixed  by  the 
seller,  and  he  came  down  in  his  bidding  till  he 
found  a  buyer ;  the  value  of  money  is  fixed  in  Lom- 
bard Street  in  much  the  same  way,  only  that  the 
upset  price  is  not  that  of  all  sellers,  but  that  of  one 
very  important  seller,  some  part  of  whose  supply  is 


The  notion  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  con- 
trol over  the  money  market,  and  can  fix  the  rate  of 
discount  as  it  likes,  has  survived  from  the  old  days 
before  1844,  when  the  Bank  could  issue  as  many 
notes  as  it  liked ;  hut  even  then  the  notion  was  a 
mistake.  A  bank  with  a  monopoly  of  note  issue  has 
great  sudden    power  in    the  money  market,  but  no 
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permaDent  power ;  it  can  affect  the  rate  of  discount 
at  any  particular  moment,  but  it  cannot  affect  the 
average  rate :  and  the  reason  is,  that  any  momentary 
fall  in  money,  caused  by  the  caprice  of  such  a  bank, 
of  itself  tends  to  create  an  immediate  and  equal  rise, 
80  that  upon  an  average  the  value  is  not  altered. 

What  happens  is  this:  —  If  a  bank  with  a  monop- 
oly of  note  issue  suddenly  lends  (suppose)  £2,000,000 
more  than  usual,  it  causes  a  proportionate  increase  of 
trade  and  increase  of  prices.  The  persons  to  whom 
that  £2,000,000  was  lent  did  not  borrow  it  to  lock  it 
up ;  they  borrow  it,  in  the  language  of  the  market,  to 
"operate  with," — that  is,  they  try  to  buy  with  it; 
and  that  new  attempt  to  buy,  that  new  demand, 
raises  prices.  And  this  rise  of  prices  has  three  con- 
sequences: — First,  it  makes  everybody  else  want  to 
borrow  money :  money  is  not  so  efficient  in  buying 
as  it  was,  and  ■  therefore  operators  require  more 
money  for  the  same  dealings.  If  railway  stock  is 
10  per  cent,  dearer  this  year  than  last,  a  speculator 
who  borrows  money  to  enable  him  to  deal  must 
borrow  lO  per  cent,  more  this  year  than  last,  and 
in  consequence  there  is  an  augmented  demand  for 
loans.  Secondly,  this  is  an  effectual  demand ;  for 
the  increased  price  of  railway  stock  enables  those 
who  wish  it  to  borrow  more  upon  it.  The  common 
practice  is  to  lend  a  certain  portion  of  the  market 
value  of  such  securities ;  and  if  that  value  increases, 
the  amount  of  the  usual  loan  to  be  obtained  on  them 
increases  too.  In  this  way,  therefore,  any  artificial 
reduction  in  the  value  of  money  causes  a  new  aug- 
mentation of  the  demand  for  money,  and  thus  restores 
that  value  to  its  natural  level.  In  all  business  this 
is  well  known  by  experience, — a  stimulated  market 
soon  becomes  a  tight  market ;  for  so  sanguine  are 
enterprising  men,  that  as  soon  as  they  get  any  un- 
usual ease  they  always  fancy  that  the  relaxation  is 
greater  than  it  is,  and  speculate  till  they  want  more 
than  they  can  obtain. 
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In  these  two  ways,  sudden  loans  by  an  issuer  of 
notes,  though  they  may  temporarily  lower  the  value 
of  money,  do  not  lower  it  permanently,  because  they 
generate  their  own  counteraction ;  and  this  they  do 
whether  the  notes  issued  are  convertible  into  coin  or 
not,  — during  the  period  of  Bank  restriction,  from  1797 
to  1819,  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  absolutely 
control  the  money  market  any  more  than  it  could 
after  1819,  when  it  was  compelled  to  pay  its  notes  in 
coin.  But  in  the  case  of  convertible  notes  there  is  a 
third  effect,  which  works  in  the  same  direction  and 
works  more  quickly:  —  A  rise  of  prices  confined  to 
one  country  tends  to  increase  imports,  because  other 
countries  can  obtain  more  for  their  goods  if  they 
send  thetu  there ;  and  it  discourages  exports,  because 
a  merchant  who  would  have  gained  a  profit  before 
the  rise  by  buying  [tjhere  to  sell  again,  wiU  not  gain 
so  much  if  any  profit  after  that  rise.  By  this  aug^ 
mentation  of  imports  the  indebtedness  of  this  country 
is  augmented,  and  by  this  diminution  of  exports  the 
proportion  of  that  indebtedness  which  is  paid  in  the 
usual  way  is  decreased  also.  In  consequence,  there 
is  a  larger  balance  to  be  paid  in  bullion ;  the  store 
in  the  bank  or  banks  keeping  the  reserve  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  raised  by  them 
to  stay  the  efflux :  and  the  tightness  so  produced 
is  often  greater  than,  and  always  equal  to,  the  pre- 
ceding unnatural  laxity. 

There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  believing,  as  is 
so  common,  that  the  value  of  money  is  settled  by 
different  causes  than  those  which  affect  the  value 
of  other  commodities,  or  that  the  Bank  of  England  ' 
has  any  despotism  in  that  matter;  it  has  the  power 
of  a  large  holder  of  money,  and  no  more.  Even  for- 
merly, when  its  monetary  powers  were  greater  and 
its  rivals  weaker,  it  had  no  absolute  control :  it 
was  simply  a  large  corporate  dealer,  making  bids  and 
much  infiuencing — though  in  no  sense  compelling  — 
other  dealers  thereby. 
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But  though  the  value  of  money  is  not  settled  in 
an  exceptional  way,  there  is  nevertheless  a  peculiar- 
ity about  it,  as  there  is  about  many  articles :  it  is  a 
commodity  subject  to  great  fluctuations  of  value, 
and  those  fluctuations  are  easily  produced  by  a  slight 
excess  or  a  slight  deficiency  of  quantity.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  money  is  a  necessity :  if  a  merchant 
haB  acceptances  to  meet  to-morrow,  money  he  must 
and  will  find  to-day  at  some  price  or  other ;  and  it 
is  this  urgent  need  of  the  whole  body  of  merchants 
which  runs  up  the  value  of  money  so  wildly  and  to 
such  a  height  in  a  great  panic.  On  the  other  hand, 
money  easily  becomes  a  "drug,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
there  is  soon  too  much  of  it :  the  number  of  accepted 
securities  is  limited,  and  cannot  be  rapidly  increased ; 
if  the  amount  of  money  seeking  these  accepted  se- 
curities is  more  than  can  be  lent  on  them,  the  value 
of  money  soon  goes  down.  You  may  often  hear  in 
the  market  that  bills  are  not  to  be  had,  — meaning 
good  bills,  of  course;  and  when  you  hear  this,  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  value  of  money  is  very  low. 

If  money  were  all  held  by  the  owners  of  it,  or  by 
banks  which  did  not  pay  an  interest  for  it,  the  value 
of  money  might  not  fall  so  fast :  money  would,  in 
the  market  phrase,  be  "well  held";  the  possessors 
would  be  under  no  necessity  to  employ  it  all,  —  they 
might  employ  part  at  a  high  rate  rather  than  all  at 
a  low  rate.  But  in  Lombard  Street,  money  is  very 
largely  held  by  those  who  do  pay  an  interest  for  it, 
and  such  persons  roust  employ  it  all  or  almost  all ; 
for  they  have  much  to  pay  out  with  one  hand,  and 
unless  they  receive  much  with  the  other  they  will 
be  ruined.  Such  persons  do  not  so  much  care  what 
is  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  employ  their 
money, — they  can  reduce  the  interest  they  pay  in 
proportion  to  that  which  they  can  make ;  the  vital 
point  to  them  is,  to  employ  it  at  soine  rate.  If  you 
hold  (as  in  Lombard  Street  some  persons  do)  mill- 
ions of  other  people's  money  at  interest,  arithmetic 
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teaches  that  you  will  eoon  be  ruined  if  you  make 
nothing  of  it,  even  if  the  interest  you  pay  is  not 
high. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  are  there- 
fore greater  than  those  on  the  value  of  most  other 
conuuodities :  at  times  there  is  an  excessive  pressure 
to  borrow  it,  and  at  times  an  excessive  pressure  to 
lend  it,  and  so  the  price  is  forced  up  and  down. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  estimate  the 
responsibility  which  is  thrown  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land by  our  system,  and  by  every  system  on  the 
bank  or  banks  who  by  it  keep  the  reserve  of  bullion 
or  of  legal  tender  exchangeable  for  bullion.  These 
backs  can  in  no  degree  control  the  permanent  value 
of  money,  but  they  can  completely  control  its 
momentary  value ;  they  cannot  change  the  average 
value,  but  t^ey  can  determine  the  deviations  from 
the  average.  If  the  dominant  banks  manage  ill,  the 
rate  of  interest  will  at  one  time  be  excessively  high, 
and  at  another  time  excessively  low ;  there  will  be 
first  a  pernicious  excitement,  and  next  a  fatal  col- 
lapse. But  if  they  manage  well,  the  rate  of  interest 
will  not  deviate  so  much  from  the  average  rate ;  it 
will  neither  ascend  so  high  nor  descend  so  low.  As 
far  bjS  anything  can  be  steady,  the  value  of  money 
will  then  be  steetdy ;  and  probably  in  consequence 
trade  will  be  steady  too, — at  least  a  principal  cause 
of  periodical  disturbance  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHY  LOUBARD   STREET  IS   OFTEN  VERY   DULL   AlfD  SOHB- 
TIMBS    EXTREMELY    EXCITED. 

Any  sudden  event  which  creates  a  great  demand  for 
actual  cash  may  cause,  and  will  tend  to  cause,  a 
panic  in  a  country  where  cash  is  much  economized, 
and  where  debts  payable  on  demand  are  large.  In 
such  a  country  an  immense  credit  rests  on  a  small 
cash  reserve :  and  an  unexpected  and  large  diminu- 
tion of  that  reserve  may  easily  break  up  and  shatter 
very  much  if  not  the  whole  of  fhat  credit.  Such 
accidental  events  are  of  the  most  various  nature ;  a 
bad  harvest,  an  apprehension  of  foreign  invasion, 
the  sudden  failure  of  a  great  firm  which  everybody 
trusted,  and  many  other  similar  events,  have  all 
caused  a  sudden  demand  for  cash  :  and  some  writers 
have  endeavored  to  classify  panics  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  particular  accidents  producing  them. 
But  little,  however,  is,  I  believe,  to  he  gained  by 
such  classifications  ;  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
effect  of  one  accident  and  another  upon  our  credit 
system :  we  must  be  prepared  for  all  of  them,  and 
we  must  prepare  for  all  of  them  in  the  same  way,  — 
by  keeping  a  lat^e  cash  reserve. 

But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  point  out  that  our 
industrial  organization  is  liable  not  only  to  irregular 
external  accidents,  but  likewise  to  regular  internal 
changes  ;  that  these  changes  make  our  credit  system 
much  more  delicate  at  some  times  than  at  others ; 
and  that  it  is  the  recurrence  of  these  periodical  sea- 
sons of  delicacy  which  has  given  rise  to  the  notion 
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that  panics  come  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  —  that 
every  ten  years  or  so  we  must  have  one  of  them. 

Most  persons  who  begin  to  thiuk  of  the  subject 
are  puzzled  on  the  threshold.  They  hear  much  of 
"good  times"  and  "bad  times,"  meaning  by  "good" 
times  in  which  nearly  every  one  is  very  well  off,  and 
by  "bad"  times  in  which  nearly  every  one  ie  com- 
paratively ill  off.  And  at  first  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
Why  should  everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  be 
well  off  together  ?  Y/Tiy  should  there  be  any  great 
tides  of  industry,  with  large  diffused  profit  by  way 
of  flow,  and  large  diffused  want  of  profit,  or  loss, 
by  way  of  ebb  i  The  main  answer  is  hardly  given 
distinctly  in  our  common  books  of  political  economy; 
these  books  do  not  tell  you  what  is  the  fund  6ut  of 
which  large  general  profits  are  i)aid  in  good  times, 
nor  do  they  explain  why  that  fund  is  not  available 
for  the  same  purpose  in  bad  times. 

Our  current  political  economy  does  not  sufficiently 
take  account  of  time  as  an  element  in  trade  opera- 
tions ;  but  as  soon  as  the  division  of  labor  has  once 
established  itself  in  a  community,  two  principles  at 
once  begin  to  be  important,  of  which  time  is  the  very 
essence.    These  are  — 

First.  That  as  goods  are  produced  to  be  ex- 
changed, it  is  good  that  they  should  be  exchanged 
as  quicldy  as  possible. 

Secondly.  That  as  every  producer  is  mainly  occu- 
pied in  producing  what  others  want,  and  not  what 
he  wants  himself,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
always  be  able  to  find,  without  effort,  without  delay, 
and  without  uncertainty,  others  who  want  what  he 
can  produce. 

In  themselves  these  principles  are  self-evident : 
every  one  will  admit  it  to  be  expedient  that  all 
goods  wanting  to  be  sold  should  be  sold  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready ;  that  every  man  who  wants  to  work 
should  find  employment  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it. 
Obviously  also,  as  soon  as  the  "division   of  labor" 
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is  really  established,  there  is  a  difficulty  about  both 
of  these  principles :  A  produces  what  he  thinks  B 
wants,  but  it  may  be  a  mistake,  and  B  may  not  want 
it ;  A  may  be  able  and  willing  to  produce  what  B 
wants,  hut  he  may  not  be  able  to  find  B,  —  he  may 
not  know  of  his  existence. 

The  general  truth  of  these  principles  is  obvious; 
but  what  is  not  obvious  is  the  extreme  greatness  of 
their  effects.  Taken  together,  they  make  the  whole 
difference  between  times  of  brisk  trade  and  great 
prosperity  and  times  of  st^nant  trade  and  great 
adversity,  so  far  as  that  prosperity  and  that  adversity 
are  real  and  not  illusory.  If  they  are  satisfied,  every 
one  knows  whom  to  work  for  and  what  to  make, 
and  he  can  get  immediately  in  exchange  what  he 
wants  himself ;  there  is  no  idle  labor  and  no  sluggish 
capital  in  the  whole  community :  and  in  consequence 
all  which  can  be  produced  is  produced,  the  effect- 
iveness of  human  industry  is  augmented,  and  both 
kinds  of  producers  —  both  capitalists  and  laborers  — 
are  much  richer  than  usual,  because  the  amount  to 
be  divided  between  them  is  also  much  greater  than 
usual. 

And  there  is  a  partnership  in  industries.  No  sin- 
gle large  industry  can  be  depressed  without  injury  to 
other  industries ;  still  less  can  any  great  group  of 
industries.  Each  industry  when  prosperous  buys  and 
consumes  the  produce  probably  of  most  (certainly 
of  very  many)  other  industries :  and  if  industry  A 
fail  and  is  in  difficulty,  industries  B  and  C  and  B, 
which  used  to  sell  to  it,  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
that  which  they  had  produced  in  reliance  on  A's 
demand ;  and  in  future  they  will  stand  idle  till  indus- 
try A  recovers,  because  in  default  of  A  there  will 
be  no  one  to  buy  the  commodities  which  they  create. 
Then,  as  industry  B  buys  of  C,  D,  etc.,  the  adversity 
of  B  tells  on  C,  D,  etc. ;  and  as  these  buy  of  E,  F, 
etc.,  the  effect  is  propagated  through  the  whole 
alphabet.    And  in  a  certain  sense  it  rebounds :  Z  feels 
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the  want  caused  by  the  diminished  custom  of  A,  B, 
and  C,  eaxd  so  it  does  not  earn  so  much ;  in  conse- 
quence it  cannot  lay  out  ae  much  on  the  produce  of 
A,  B,  and  C.  and  so  these  do  not  earn  as  much  either. 
In  aU  this,  money  is  but  an  instrument ;  the  same 
thing  would  happen  equally  well  io  a  trade  of  barter, 
if  a  state  of  barter  on  a  very  large  scale  were  not 
practically  impossible  on  account  of  the  time  and 
trouble  which  it  would  necessarily  require.  As  has 
been  explained,  the  fundamental  cause  is,  that  under 
a  system  in  which  every  one  is  dependent  on  the 
labor  of  every  one  else,  the  loss  of  one  spreads  and 
multiplies  through  all;  and  spreads  and  multiplies 
the  faster,  the  higher  the  previous  perfection  of  the 
system  of  divided  labor  and  the  more  nice  and  effect- 
ual the  mode  of  interchange.  And  the  entire  effect 
of  a  depression  in  any  single  large  trade  requires 
a  considerable  time  before  it  can  be  produced ;  it 
has  to  be  propagated  and  to  be  returned  through 
a  variety  of  industries,  before  it  is  complete.  Short 
depressions,  in  consequence,  have  scarcely  any  dis- 
cernible consequences;  they  are  over  before  we  think 
of  their  effects.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  continuous 
and  considerable  depressions  that  the  cause  is  in  ac* 
tion  long  enough  to  produce  discernible  effects. 

The  most  common  and  by  far  the  most  important 
case  where  the  depression  in  one  trade  causes  de- 
pression in  all  others,  is  that  of  depressed  agriculture. 
When  the  agriculture  of  the  world  is  ill  off,  food 
is  dear;  and  as  the  amount  of  absolute  necessaries 
which  a  people  consumes  cannot  be  much  diminished, 
the  additional  amount  which  has  to  be  spent  on  them 
is  so  much  subtracted  from  what  used  to  be  spent 
on  other  things.  All  the  industries,  A,  B,  C,  J>,  up  to 
Z,  are  somewhat  affected  by  an  augmentation  in  the 
price  of  com ;  and  the  most  affected  are  the  large 
ones,  which  produce  the  objects  in  ordinary  times 
most  consumed  by  the  working  classes.  The  clothing 
trades  feel  the  difference  at  once ;  and  in  this  country 
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the  liquor  trade  (a  great  source  of  English  revenue) 
feels  it  ahnost  equally  soon.  Especially  when  for 
two  or  three  years  harvests  have  been  bad  and  corn 
has  long  been  dear,  every  industry  ie  impoverished; 
and  aJmost  every  one,  by  becoming  poorer,  makes 
every  other  poorer  too.  All  trades  are  slack  from 
diminished  custom ;  and  the  consequence  is  a  vast  stag- 
nant capital,  much  idle  labor,  and  a  greatly  retarded 
production. 

It  takes  two  or  three  years  to  produce  this  full 
calamity,  and  the  recovery  from  it  takes  two  or 
three  years  also.  If  com  should  long  be  cheap,  the 
laboring  classes  have  much  to  spend  on  what  they 
like  besides :  the  producers  of  those  things  become 
prosperous,  and  have  a  greater  purchasing  power; 
they  exercise  it,  and  that  creates  in  the  class  they 
de^  with  another  purchasing  power,  and  so  all 
through  society.  The  whole  machine  of  industry  is 
stimulated  to  its  maximum  of  energy,  just  as  before 
much  of  it  was  slackened  almost  to  its  minimum. 

A  great  calamity  to  any  great  industry  will  tend 
to  produce  the  same  effect ;  but  the  fortunes  of  the 
industries  on  which  the  wages  of  labor  are  expended 
are  much  more  important  than  those  of  all  others, 
because  they  act  much  more  quickly  upon  a  larger 
mass  of  purchasers.  On  principle,  if  there  were  a  per- 
fect division  of  labor,  every  industry  would  have  to 
be  i>erfectly  prosperous  in  order  that  any  one  might 
be  so.  So  far,  therefore,  from  its  being  at  all  nat- 
ural that  trade  should  develop  constantly,  steadily, 
and  equably,  it  is  plain,  without  going  farther,  from 
theory  as  well  as  from  experience,  that  there  are  in- 
evitably periods  of  rapid  dilatation,  and  as  inevitably 
periods  of  contraction  and  of  stagnation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  changeable  element  in  modem 
industrial  societies :  credit  —  the  disposition  of  one  man 
to  trust  another  —  is  singularly  varying.  In  England, 
after  a  great  calamity,  everybody  is  suspicious  of 
everybody ;    aa   soon    as   that   calamity  is   forgotten, 
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everybody  again  confides  in  everybody.  On  the  Conti- 
nent there  has  been  a  stiff  controversy  as  to  whether 
credit  should  or  should  not  be  called  "capital";  in 
England  even  the  little  attention  once  paid  to  ab- 
stract economics  is  now  diverted,  and  no  one  cares 
in  the  least  for  refined  questions  of  this  kind.  The 
material  practical  point  is,  tbat  {in  M.  Chevalier's 
language)  credit  is  "additive,"  or  additional, —that 
is,  in  times  when  credit  is  good  productive  power 
is  more  efficient,  and  in  times  when  credit  is  bad 
productive  power  is  less  efficient.  And  the  state  of 
credit  is  thus  influential  because  of  the  two  principles 
which  have  just  been  explained :  in  a  good  state  of 
credit,  goods  lie  on  hand  a  much  less  time  than  when 
credit  is  bad  ;  sales  are  quicker  ;  intermediate  dealers 
borrow  easily  to  augment  their  trade,  and  so  more 
and  more  goods  are  more  quickly  and  more  easily 
transmitted  from  the  producer  to  tbe  consumer. 

These  two  variable  causes  are  causes  of  real  pros- 
perity :  they  augment  trade  and  production,  and  bo 
are  plainly  beneficial,  —  except  where  by  mistake  the 
wrong  things  are  produced ;  or  where,  also  by  mis- 
take, misplaced  credit  is  given,  and  a  man  who  cannot 
produce  anything  which  is  wanted  gets  the  produce 
of  other  people's  labor  upon  a  false  idea  that  he 
wiU  produce  it.  But  there  is  another  variable  cause, 
which  produces  far  more  of  apparent  than  of  real 
prosperity,  and  of  which  the  effect  is  in  actual  life 
mostly  confused  with  those  of  the  others. 

In  our  common  speculations  we  do  not  enough 
remember  that  interest  on  money  is  a  refined  idea, 
and  not  a  universal  one ;  so  far  indeed  is  it  from 
being  universal,  that  the  majority  of  saving  persons 
in  most  countries  would  reject  it.  Most  savings  in 
most  countries  are  held  in  hoarded  specie ;  in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  in  South  America,  largely  even  in  Europe, 
they  are  thus  held,  and  it  would  frighten  most  of  the 
owners  to  let  them  out  of  their  keeping.  An  English- 
man—  a  modem  Englishman  at  least  —  assumes  as  a 
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first  principle  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  "put  hie 
money  into  something  safe  that  will  yield  fi  per 
cent.";  but  most  saving  persons  in  most  countries  are 
afraid  to  "put  their  money"  into  anything.  Nothing 
is  safe,  to  their  minds ;  indeed,  in  most  countries, 
owing  to  a  bad  government  and  a  backward  industry, 
no  investment,  or  hardly  any,  really  is  safe.  In  most 
countries  most  men  are  content  to  forego  interest  : 
but  in  more  advanced  countries,  at  some  times  there 
are  more  savings  seeking  investment  than  there  are 
knowu  investments  for;  at  other  times  there  is  no 
such  superabundance.  Lord  Macaulay  has  graphically 
described  one  of  the  periods  of  excess.     He  says:  — 

"During  the  interval  between  the  Eestomfion  and  the  Revolu- 
tion the  richea  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly  increasing.  Thou- 
sands of  busy  men  found  every  Christinas  that  after  the  expenses 
of  the  year's  housekeeping  had  been  defrayed  out  of  the  year's 
income,  a  surplus  remained;  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be 
employed  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  lu  our  time,  to  invest 
such  A  surplus,  at  something  more  than  three  per  cent.,  on  the 
best  security  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  is  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes;  but  in  the  seventeenlh  century,  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  a  retired  merchant,  who  had  saved  some  thousands  and 
who  wished  to  place  them  safely  and  profitably,  was  often  greatly 
embarrassed.  Three  generations  earlier,  a  man  who  had  accumu- 
lated wealth  in  a  profession  generally  purchased  real  property,  or 
lent  his  savings  on  mortgage.  But  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
kingdom  had  remained  the  same;  and  the  value  of  those  acres, 
though  it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means  increased  so  fast 
as  the  quantity  of  capital  which  was  seeking  for  employment. 
Ifany  too  wished  to  put  their  money  where  they  could  find  it  at 
an  hour's  notice,  and  looked  about  for  some  species  of  property 
which  could  be  more  readily  transferred  than  a  house  or  a  field. 
A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on  personal  security ;  but 
if  he  did  so,  be  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  interest  and  principal. 
There  were  a  few  joint-stock  companies,  among  which  the  East 
India  Company  held  the  foremost  place ;  but  the  demand  for  the 
stock  of  such  companies  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  Indeed, 
the  cry  for  a  new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by  per- 
sons who  had  found  difficulty  in  placing  their  savings  at  iutereet 
on  good  security.     So  great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice  of 
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hoarding  was  oommon.  We  lire  told  that  the  father  of  Pope  the 
poet,  irt)o  retired  from  businees  in  the  Citj  about  the  time  of  the 
KevoIutioD,  carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  country  a  strong  box  con- 
taiaing  near  twenty  tfaoosand  ponnda,  and  took  out  from  time  (a 
tima  what  was  required  for  household  expenses  ;*  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At  present  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  which  is  hoarded  by  private  persons  is  so  small  that 
it  would,  if  bFought  forth,  make  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  cir- 
culation! but  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reigu  of  William  III.,  all 
the  greatest  writere  on  cnrrcncy  were  of  opinion  that  a  very  con- 
siderable mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  hidden  in  secret  drawers 
and  behind  wainscots. 

"  The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  a  crowd 
of  projector,  ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and  knavish,  employed 
themselves  in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  employment  of  re- 
dundant capital.  It  was  about  the  year  1686  that  the  word  'stock- 
jobber' was  first  beard  in  London.  In  the  short  space  of  four 
years  a  crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of  which  confldently  held 
out  to  subscribers  the  hope  of  immense  gains,  sprang  into  exiat- 
euce :  the  Insurance  Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the  Lutestring 
Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Company,  the  Glass  Bottle  Company, 
the  Alum  Company,  the  Blythe  Coal  Company,  the  Swordblade 
Company.  There  was  a  Tapestry  Company,  which  would  soon  fur- 
nish pretty  hangings  for  all  the  parlors  of  the  middle  class  and 
for  all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There  was  a  Copper  Com- 
pany, which  proposed  to  explore  the  mines  of  England,  and  held 
out  a  hope  that  they  would  prove  not  less  valuable  than  those  of 
PotosL  There  was  a  Diving  Company,  which  undertook  to  bring 
up  precious  effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which  announced 
that  it  bad  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful  machines  resembling  com- 
plete snits  of  armor.  In  front  of  the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye 
like  that  of  a  Cyclops;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through 
which  the  air  was  to  be  admitted.  The  whole  process  was  exhibited 
on  the  Thames.  Fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  were  invited  to 
the  ^ow,  were  hospitably  r^aled,  and  were  delighted  by  seeing 
the  divers  in  their  panoply  descend  into  the  river  and  return  laden 
with  old  iron  and  ship's  tackle.  There  was  a  Greenland  Fishing 
Company,  which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  Dntch  whalers  and 
herring  busses  out  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a  Tanning 
Company,  which  promised  to  fumbh  leather  superior  to  the  best 
that  was  brought  from  Turkey  or  Russia.  There  was  a  society 
which  undertook  the  office  of  giving  gentlemen  a  liberal  education 
on  low  terms,  and  which  assumed  the  sonnding  name  of  the  Boyal 
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Academies  Company.  la  a  pompous  adTertisement  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Academies  Company  had 
engaged  the  best  masters  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  were 
about  to  issue  twenty  thousand  tickets  at  twenty  shillingB  each. 
There  was  to  be  a  lottery,  —  two  thousand  prizes  were  to  be  drawn ; 
and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prizes  were  to  be  taught,  at  the 
charge  of  the  Company,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish, 
conic  sections,  trigonometry,  heraldry,  japajiing,  fori^ification,  book' 
keeping,  and  the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo."* 

The  panic  was  forgotten  till  Lord  Macaulay  re- 
vived the  memory  of  it.  But  in  fact,  in  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  which  has  always  been  remembered,  the 
form  was  the  same,  only  a  little  more  extravagant ; 
the  companies  in  that  mania  were  for  objects  such  as 
these ;  — 

'"Wrecks  to  be  fished  for  on  the  Irish  Coast — Insurance  of 
Horses,  and  other  Cattle  (two  millions) — Insurance  of  Losses  by 
Servants — To  make  Salt  Water  Fresh  —  For  building  of  Hospitals 
for  Bastard  Children  —  For  building  of  Ships  against  Pirates — For 
making  of  Oil  from  Sun-flower  Seeds — For  improving  of  Malt 
Liquors  —  For  recovering  of  Seamen's  Wages  —  For  extracting  of 
Silver  from  Lead — For  the  transmuting  of  Quicksilver  into  a  mal- 
leable and  fine  Metal  — For  making  of  Iron  with  Pit-coal — For 
importing  a  Number  of  large  Jack  Asses  from  Spain— For  trading 
in  Human  Hair — For  fatting  of  Hogs— For  a  Wheel  for  a  Per- 
petual Motion.'  But  the  most  strange  of  all,  perhaps,  was  'For  an 
Undertaking  which  shall  in  dne  time  be  revealed.'  Each  subscriljer 
was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  hereafter  to  receive  a  share  of 
one  hundred,  with  a  disclosure  of  the  object ;  and  bo  tempting  was 
the  offer,  that  1,000  of  these  subscriptions  were  paid  the  same 
morning,  with  which  the  projector  went  off  in  the  afternoon."  t 

In  1825  there  were  speculations  in  companies  nearly 
as  wild ;  and  just  before  1866  there  were  some  of  a 
like  nature,  though  not  equally  extravagant.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  owners  of  savings,  not  finding  in 
adequate  quantities  their  usual  kind  of  investments, 
rush  into  anything  that  promises  speciously ;  and 
when  they  find  that  these  specious  investments  can 
be  disposed  of  at  a  high  profit,  they  rush  into  them 
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more  and  more.  The  first  taste  is  for  high  interest, 
but  that  taste  soon  becomes  secondary  ;  there  is  a 
second  appetite  for  large  gains  to  be  made  by  selling 
the  principal  which  is  to  yield  the  interest.  So  long 
as  such  sales  can  be  effected,  the  mania  continues; 
when    it   ceases  to   be    possible  to  effect  them,  ruin 


So  long  as  the  savings  remain  in  possession  of 
their  owners,  these  hazardous  gamblings  in  speculat- 
ive undertakings  are  almost  the  whole  effect  of  an 
excess  of  accumulation  over  tested  investment ;  little 
effect  is  produced  on  the  general  trade  of  the  coun- 
try,—  the  owners  of  the  savings  are  too  scattered 
and  far  from  the  market  to  change  the  majority 
of  mercantile  transactions.  But  when  these  savings 
come  to  be  lodged  in  the  bands  of  bankers,  a  much 
wider  result  is  produced.  Bankers  are  close  to  mer- 
cantile life ;  they  are  always  ready  to  lend  on  good 
mercantile  securities,  they  wish  to  lend  on  such 
securities  a  lai^e  part  of  the  money  intrusted  to 
them.  When  therefore  the  money  so  intrusted  is 
imusually  large,  and  when  it  long  continues  so,  the 
general  trade  of  the  country  is  in  the  course  of  time 
changed.  Bankers  are  daily  more  and  more  ready 
to  lend  money  to  mercantile  men ;  more  is  lent  to 
such  men  ;  more  bargains  are  made  in  consequence ; 
commodities  are  more  sought  after :  and  in  conse- 
quence, prices  rise  more  and  more. 

The  rise  of  prices  is  quickest  in  an  improving  state 
of  credit.  Prices  in  general  are  mostly  determined 
by  wholesale  transactions :  the  retail  dealer  adds  a 
percentage  to  the  wholesale  prices,  —  not  of  course 
always  the  same  percentage,  but  still  mostly  the 
same ;  given  the  wholesale  price  of  most  articles,  you 
can  commonly  tell  their  retail  price.  Now,  wholesale 
transactions  are  commonly  not  cash  transactions,  but 
bill  transactions.  The  duration  of  the  bill  varies  with 
the  custom  of  the  trade ;  it  may  be  two,  three  months, 
or  six  weeks,  but  there  is  always  a  bill.  Times  of 
credit  mean  times  in  which  the  bills  of  many  people 
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are  taken  readily ;  times  of  bad  credit,  times  when 
the  bills  of  much  fewer  people  are  taken,  and  even 
of  those  suspiciously.  In  times  of  good  credit  thert 
are  a  great  number  of  strong  purchasers,  and  in 
times  of  bad  credit  only  a  smaller  number  of  weak 
ones ;  and  therefore  years  of  improving  credit,  if  there 
be  no  disturbing  cause,  are  years  of  rising  price,  and 
years  of  decaying  credit,  years  of  falling  price. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  "John  Bull 
can  stand  many  things,  but  he  cannot  stand  two  per 
cent." :  it  means  that  the  greatest  effect  of  the  three 
great  causes  is  nearly  peculiar  to  England.  Here 
and  here  almost  alone  the  excess  of  savings  over  in- 
vestments is  deposited  in  banks ;  here  and  bere  only 
is  it  made  use  of  so  as  to  affect  trade  at  large ;  here 
and  here  only  are  prices  gravely  affected.  In  these 
circumstances  a  low  rate  of  interest,  long  protracted, 
is  equivalent  to  a  total  depreciation  of  the  precious 
metals.  In  his  book  on  the  effect  of  the  great  gold 
discoveries.  Professor  Jevons  showed  —  and  so  far  as 
I  know,  was  the  first  to  show  —  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  these  temporary  changes  of  value  in  gold 
before  you  could  judge  properly  of  the  permanent 
depreciation.  He  proved  that  in  the  years  preceding 
both  1847  and  1857  there  was  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
and  in  the  years  succeeding  these  years  a  great  fall. 
The  same  might  be  shown  of  the  years  before  and 
after  1806,  mutatis  mutandis. 

And  at  the  present  moment  we  have  a  still  more 
remarkable  example,  which  was  thus  analyzed  in  the 
Economist  of  the  30th  December,  1871,  in  an  article 
which  I  venture  to  quote  as  a  whole :  — 

TBB    OBEAT    R18B    IN    THE    FRtCE    OF    COBfHODtTIES. 

Most  persons  are  airare  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  great  activity.  All  the  nsaal  tests  indicate  that :  the  stat« 
of  the  revenue,  the  bankers'  clearing-house  figures,  the  returns  of 
exports  and  imports,  are  all  plain,  and  all  speak  the  same  language. 
But  few  have,  we  think,  considered  one  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  present  time,  or  have  sufficiently  examined  its  consequencee ; 
that  feature  is  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  most  of  the  leading 
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articles  of  tnde  doring  the  past  year.  We  give  at  the  foot  of 
this  paper  a  list  of  articles  compriaing  most  Qret-rate  articles  of 
oonuneroe;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rise  of  price,  though  not 
luuTersal  and  not  oniform,  is  nevertheless  very  stiiking  and  very 
general    The  most  remarkable  cases  are — 


Wool — South  Down  hogs,  per  pack, 
Cotton — Dpland  ordinary,  per  lb., 

No.  40  mnle  yam,  etc.,        " 
Iron — Bars,  British, 

Pig,  No.  1  Clyde, 


0  0 

n 

0  0 

0  1 

7  2 

1* 
S 

0  1 

8  17 

3  13 

8 

8  16 

18  7 

S 

19  2 

37  0 

0 

157  0 

75  10 

0 

95  0 

2  12 

0 

3  15 

Copifer — Sheeting, 

Wheat  (ffoMtte  average),  per  qr., 

and  in  other  cases  there  is  a  tendency  upwards  in  price  much 
more  often  than  tha«  is  a  tendency  downirards. 

This  general  rise  of  price  must  be  due  either  to  a  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  the  quoted  articles,  or  to  an  increased  demand  for 
them.  In  some  cases  there  has  no  doubt  been  a  short  supply; 
thns  in  wool,  the  diminution  in  the  home  breed  of  sheep  baa  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  price :  — 

In  1889  the  home  stock  of  sheep  was    .     .     .      29,538,000 
In  1871  ....  ..  .     ,     .      27,138,000 

Diminution, 2,405,000 

Equal  to  8.1  per  cent. 

and  in  the  case  of  some  other  articles  there  may  be  a  similar  cause 
(iterating.  Bat  taking  the  whole  mass  of  the  supply  of  commodi- 
ties in  this  country,  as  shown  by  the  plain  test  of  the  quantUies 
hnported,  it  has  not  diminished,  but  augmented.  The  returns  of 
tiie  Board  of  Trade  prove  this  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and 
we  give  below  a  table  of  some  of  the  important  articles.  The  rise 
in  prices  moat  therefore  be  due  to  an  increased  demand ;  and  the 
Srst  question  is,  To  what  is  that  demand  due? 

We  believe  it  to  he  due  to  the  combined  operation  of  three 
cansee:  cheap  money,  cheap  corn,  and  improved  credit  As  to 
the  first,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  at  first  sight  that  so  general 
an  increase  must  be  due  to  a  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals; 
csrtjunly,  in  many  controversies,  facts  far  lees  striking  have  been 
alleged  as  proving  it :  and  indeed  there  plainly  is  a  diminution  in 
the  pur^uuing  power  of  money,  though  that  diminution  is  not 
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general  and  permanent,  but  local  and  temporary.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  precious  metals  is,  that  their  value  depends  for  nnneually 
long  periods  on  the  quantity  of  them  which  is  in  the  market  Id 
the  long  run,  their  value,  like  that  of  all  others,  is  determined 
by  the  cost  at  which  they  can  be  brought  to  market ;  but  for  all 
temporary  purposes,  it  is  the  supply  in  the  market  which  governs 
the  price,  and  that  supply  in  this  country  is  exceedingly  vari- 
able. After  a  commercial  crisis^lSOS,  for  example— two  things 
happen: — First,  we  call  in  the  debts  which  are  owing  to  us  in 
foreign  countries;  and  we  require  these  debta  to  be  paid  to  ns,  not 
in  commodities,  but  in  money.  From  this  cause  principally,  and 
omitting  minor  causes,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
was  iei3,lS6,000  in  May,  1866,  rose  to  £19,418,000  in  January, 
186T,  being  an  Increase  of  over  £6,000,000.  And  then  there  comes 
also  a  second  cause,  tending  in  the  same  direction.  During  a 
depressed  period  the  savings  of  the  country  increase  considerably 
faster  than  the  outlet  for  them ;  a  person  who  has  made  savings 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  them :  and  this  new  nncmployed 
saving  means  additional  money.  Till  a  saving  Is  invested  or  em- 
ployed, it  exists  only  in  the  form  of  money:  a  farmer  who  has 
sold  his  wheat  and  has  £100  "to  the  good,"  holds  that  £100  in 
money,  or  some  equivalent  for  money,  till  he  sees  some  advan- 
tageous use  to  be  made  of  it.  Probably  he  places  it  in  a  bank, 
and  this  enables  it  to  do  more  work :  it  £3,000,000  of  coin  be 
deposited  in  a  bank,  and  it  need  only  keep  £1,000,000  as  a  reserve, 
that  sets  £2,000,000  free,  and  is  for  the  time  equivalent  to  au 
increase  of  so  much  coin.  As  a  principle,  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
all  new  unemployed  savings  require  either  an  increased  stock  of 
the  precious  metals,  or  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  qf  the  banking 
esepedierUs  by  tchick  these  metals  are  economized;  in  other  words, 
in  a  saving  and  uninvesting  period  of  the  national  industry,  we 
accnmulat«  gold  and  augment  the  efficiency  of  our  gold ;  if  there- 
fore such  a  saving  period  follows  close  upon  an  occasion  when 
foreign  credits  have  been  diminished  and  foreign  debts  called  in, 
the  augmentation  in  the  effective  quantity  of  gold  In  the  country 
is  extremely  great.  The  old  money  called  in  from  abroad  and  the 
new  money  representing  the  new  saving  co-operate  with  one  another ; 
and  their  natural  tendency  is,  to  cause  a  general  rise  in  price,  and 
what  is  the  same  thing,  a  diffused  diminution  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  money  market :  similar  events  happened  both  after  the  panic 
of  1847  and  after  that  of  1857.  But  there  is  another  cause  of  the 
same  kind,  and  acting  in  the  same  direction,  which  is  peculiar  to 
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the  preeeat  time;  this  cauae  is  the  amount  of  the  foreign  money, 
and  especially  of  the  money  of  foreign  government^  now  in  Lon- 
don. No  government  probably  ever  had  nearly  as  much  at  its 
command  as  the  German  government  now  has.  SpeakiDg  broadly, 
two  things  happened :  during  the  war,  England  was  the  beet  place 
of  shelter  for  foreign  money,  and  this  made  money  more  cheap 
here  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  after  the  war,  England 
became  the  most  convenient  paying  place  and  the  most  convenient 
resting  place  for  money,  and  this  again  has  made  money  cheaper. 
The  commercial  caoses,  for  which  there  are  many  precedents,  have 
been  aided  by  a  political  cause  for  the  efficacy  of  which  there  is 
no  precedent. 

Bnt  though  plentiful  money  is  necessary  to  high  prices,  and 
though  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  these  prices,  yet  it  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  them.  In  the  cases  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  in  order  to  lower  prices,  there  must  not  only  be  addi- 
tional money  but  a  satisfactory  mode  of  employing  that  additional 
money.  This  is  obvious  if  we  remember  whence  ttiat  augmented 
money  is  derived :  it  is  derived  from  the  savings  of  the  people, 
and  will  only  be  invested  in  the  manner  which  the  holders  for  the 
time  being  consider  suitable  to  such  savings.  It  will  not  be  used 
in  mere  expenditure,  —  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of 
it  so  to  nse  it  A  new  channel  of  demand  is  required  to  take  off 
the  new  money,  or  that  new  money  will  not  raise  prices :  it  will 
lie  idle  in  the  banks,  as  we  have  often  seen  it ;  we  should  still  see 
the  frequent,  the  common  phenomenon  of  dull  trade  and  cheap 
money  existing  side  by  side. 

The  demand  in  this  case  arose  in  the  most  eftective  of  all  ways. 
In  1867  and  the  first  half  of  1868  com  was  dear,  as  the  following 
figures  show :  — 


'GA2CTTE' 

AVERAGE 

g.  d.\ 

December,  1863 60    8 1 

January,     1867. 

ei  4 

February, 

60  10 

Mareh, 

69    9 

April, 

61    6 

May, 

64    8 

June, 

65    4 

July. 

68    0 

August, 

67    8 

September, 

63    8 

g.  d. 


October,  1867, 
November,  " 
December,  " 
January,  1888, 
February,  " 
March,  " 

April,  " 

May,  " 

July,' 
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From  that  time  it  fell,  and  it  was  ver;  cheap  during  the  whole  of 
1889  and  1870.  The  effect  of  thb  cheapness  is  great  in  every 
department  of  industry.  The  working  classes,  having  cheaper  food, 
need  to  spend  so  much  less  on  that  food,  and  have  more  to  spend 
on  other  things :  in  consequence,  there  is  a  gentle  augmentation  of 
demand  through  almost  all  departments  of  trade ;  and  this  almost 
always  causes  a  great  augmentatioa  in  what  may  be  called  the 
"instrumental"  trades,  —  that  is,  in  the  trades  which  deal  in  ma- 
chines and  iostnuaents  used  in  many  branches  of  commeroe,  and  in 
the  materials  for  such.    Take  for  instance  the  iron  trade :  — 

Toni.  Tona. 

In  the  year  1869  we  exported    .     .     3,568,000 
"  1870  "  .     .     3,716,000 

5,384,000 

"  1867  "  .     .     1,882,000 

"  1868  "  .     .     1,9«,000 

8,836,000 

Increase, 1,458,000 

That  is  to  say,  cheap  com,  operating  throughout  the  world, 
created  a  new  demand  for  many  kinds  of  articles ;  the  production 
of  a  large  number  of  such  articles  being  aided  by  iron  in  some 
one  of  its  many  forms,  iron  to  that  extent  was  exported.  And  the 
effect  is  cumulative :  the  manufacture  of  iron  being  stimulated,  all 
perBons  concerned  in  that  great  manufacture  are  well  off,  have 
more  to  spend,  and  by  spending  it  encourage  other  branches  of 
manufacture,  which  again  propagate  the  demand;  they  receive*  and 
M)  encourage  industries  in  a  third  degree  dependent  and  removed. 

It  ia  quite  true  that  com  has  not  been  quite  so  cheap  during 
the  present  year;  but  even  if  it  had  been  dearer  than  it  is,  it 
would  not  all  at  once  arrest  the  great  trade  which  former  cheap- 
ness had  created.  The  "baU,"  if  we  may  so  say,  "was  set  rolling" 
in  1869  and  1870,  and  a  great  increase  of  demand  was  then  created 
in  certain  trades  and  propagated  through  all  trades.  A  continuance 
of  very  high  prices  would  produce  the  reverse  effect :  it  would 
slacken  demand  in  certain  trades,  and  the  effect  would  be  gradually 
diffused  through  all  trades;  but  a  slight  rise  such  as  that  of  this 
year  has  no  perceptible  effect. 

When  the  stimulus  of  cheap  com  is  added  to  that  of  cheap 
money,  the  full  conditions  of  a  great  and  diffused  rise  of  prices 
are  satisfied.  This  new  employment  supplies  a  mode  in  which 
money  can  be  invested.  Bills  are  drawn  of  greater  number  and 
greater  m^^itude,  and  through  the  agencies  of  banks  and  discount 

•Query,  "revive"!  — Ed. 
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houses  the  savings  of  the  country  are  invested  in  such  bills ;  there 
is  thus  a  new  want,  and  a  new  purchase  money  to  supply  that 
want,  and  the  consequence  is  the  diffused  and  remarkable  rise  of 
price  which  the  figures  show  to  have  occurred. 

The  rise  has  also  been  aided  by  the  revival  of  credit ;  this,  as 
iwed  not  be  at  length  explained,  is  a  great  aid  to  buying,  and 
consequently  a  great  aid  to  a  rise  of  price.  Since  1866,  credit  has 
been  gradually  though  very  slowly  recovering,  and  it  is  probably 
as  good  as  it  is  reasonable  or  proper  that  it  should  be :  we  are 
now  trusting  as  many  people  as  we  on^t  to  trust,  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  wild  excess  of  misplaced  confidence  which  would  make 
us  trust  those  whom  we  ought  not  to  trust. 

The  process  thus  explained  is  the  common  process. 
The  surplus  of  loanable  capital  which  lies  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  is  not  employed  by  them  in  any 
original  way ;  it  is  almost  always  lent  to  a  trade 
already  growing  and  already  improving.  The  use  of 
it  develops  that  trade  yet  farther,  and  this  again 
augments  and  stimulates  other  trades.  Capital  may 
long  lie  idle  in  a  stagnant  condition  of  industry : 
the  mercantile  securities  which  experienced  bankers 
know  to  be  good  do  not  augment,  and  they  will  not 
invent  other  securities  or  take  bad  ones. 

In  most  great  periods  of  expanding  industry, 
the  three  great  causes  —  much  loanable  capital,  good 
credit,  and  the  increased  profits  derived  from  better 
used  labor  and  better  used  capital  —  have  acted 
simultaneously ;  and  though  either  may  act  by  itself, 
there  is  a  permanent  reason  why  mostly  they  will 
act  together,  —  they  both  tend  to  grow  together,  if 
you  begin  from  a  period  of  depression.  In  such 
periods,  credit  is  bad  and  industry  unemployed ; 
very  generally  provisions  are  high  in  price,  and  their 
deamess  was  one  of  the  causes  which  made  the 
times  bad.  Whether  there  was  or  was  not  too  much 
loanable  capital  when  that  period  begins,  there  soon 
comes  to  be  too  much.  Quiet  people  continue  to 
save  part  of  their  incomes  in  bad  times  as  well  as  in 
good ;  indeed,  of  the  two,  people  of  slightly  varying 
Vol.  v.— 7 
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and  fixed  incomes  have  better  means  of  saving  in 
bad  times,  because  prices  are  lower.  Quiescent  trade 
affords  no  new  securities  in  which  the  new  saving 
can  be  invested,  and  therefore  there  comes  soon  to  be 
an  excess  of  loanable  capital.  In  a  year  or  two  after 
a  crisis,  credit  usually  improves,  as  the  remembrance 
of  the  disasters  which  at  the  crisis  impaired  credit 
is  becoming  fainter  and  fainter;  provisions  get  back 
to  their  usual  price,  or  some  great  industry  makes, 
from  some  temporary  cause,  a  quick  step  forward : 
at  these  moments,  therefore,  the  three  agencies  which, 
as  has  been  explained,  greatly  develop  trade,  combine 
to  develop  it  simultaneously. 

The  certain  result  is  a  bound  of  national  pros- 
perity ;  the  country  leaps  forward  as  if  by  magic : 
but  only  part  of  that  prosperity  has  a  solid  reason. 
As  far  as  prosperity  is  based  on  a  greater  quantity 
of  production,  and  that  of  the  right  articles,  as  far  as 
it  is  based  on  the  increased  rapidity  with  which  com- 
modities of  every  kind  reach  those  who  want  them, 
its  basis  is  good  ;  human  industry  is  more  efScient, 
and  therefore  there  is  more  to  be  divided  among 
mankind :  but  in  so  far  as  that  prosperity  is  based 
on  a  general  rise  of  prices,  it  is  only  imaginary.  A 
general  rise  of  prices  is  a  rise  only  in  name :  what- 
ever any  one  gains  on  the  article  which  he  has  to 
sell  he  loses  on  the  articles  which  he  has  to  buy, 
and  so  he  is  just  where  he  was.  The  only  real  effects 
of  a  general  rise  of  prices  are  these :  —  First,  it 
straitens  people  of  fixed  incomes,  who  suffer  as  pur- 
chasers, but  who  have  no  gain  to  correspond.  And 
secondly,  it  gives  an  extra  profit  to  fixed  capital 
created  before  the  rise  happened ;  here  the  sellers 
gain,  but  without  any  equivalent  loss  as  buyers. 
Thirdly,  this  gain  on  fixed  capital  is  greatest  in 
what  may  be  called  the  industrial  "  implements,"  such 
as  coal  and  iron  :  these  are  wanted  in  all  industries, 
and  in  any  general  increase  of  prices  they  are  sure 
to   rise  much    more    than   other    things ;    everybody 
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wants  them,  the  supply  of  them  cannot  be  rapidly 
ai^^ented,  and  therefore  their  price  rises  very 
quickly.  But  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  general 
rise  of  prices  is  no  benefit  at  all ;  it  is  eimply  a 
change  of  nomenclature  for  an  identical  relative  veilue 
in  the  same  commodities.  Nevertheless,  most  people 
are  happier  for  it,  —they  think  they  are  getting 
richer,  though  they  are  not ;  and  as  the  rise  does 
not  happen  on  all  articles  at  the  same  moment,  but 
is  propagated  gradually  through  society,  those  to 
whom  it  first  comes  gain  really;  and  as  at  first  every 
one  believes  that  he  will  gain  when  his  own  article 
is  rising,  a  buoyant  cheerfulness  overflows  the  mer- 
cemtile  world. 

This  prosperity  is  precarious  as  far  as  it  is  real, 
and  transitory  in  so  far  as  it  is  fictitious.  The  aug- 
mented production,  which  is  the  reason  of  the  real 
prosperity,  depends  on  the  full  working  of  the  whole 
industrial  organization, —of  all  capitalists  and  labor- 
ers ;  that  prosperity  was  caused  by  that  full  work- 
ing, and  will  cease  with  it :  but  that  full  working 
is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  occurrence  of  any 
great  misfortune  to  any  considerable  industry, — this 
would  cause  misfortune  to  the  industries  dependent 
on  that  one,  and,  as  has  been  explained,  all  throi^h 
society  and  back  again.  But  every  such  industry  is 
liable  to  grave  fluctuations,  and  the  most  important  — 
the  provision  industries  —  to  the  gravest  and  the 
suddenest :  they  are  dependent  on  the  casualties  of 
the  seasons.  A  single  bad  harvest  diffused  over  the 
world,  a  succession  of  two  or  three  bad  harvests 
even  in  England  only,  will  raise  the  price  of  com 
exceedingly  and  will  keep  it  high ;  and  a  great  and 
protracted  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  will  at  once  de- 
stroy all  the  real  part  of  the  unusual  prosperity  of 
previous  good  times.  It  will  change  the  full  working 
of  the  industrial  machine  into  an  imperfect  working; 
it  will  make  the  produce  of  that  machine  less  than 
usual  instead  of  more  than  usual ;  instead  of  there 
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being  more  than  the  average  of  general  dividend  to 
be  distributed  between  the  producers,  there  will  imme- 
diately be  less  than  the  average. 

And  in  so  far  as  the  apparent  prosperity  is  caused 
by  an  unusual  plentifulness  of  loanable  capital  and  a 
consequent  rise  in  prices,  that  prosperity  is  not  only 
liable  to  reaction  but  certain  to  be  exposed  to  reac- 
tion :  the  same  causes  which  generate  this  prosperity 
will,  after  they  have  been  acting  a  little  longer,  gen- 
erate an  equivalent  adversity.  The  process  is  this;  — 
The  plentifulness  of  loanable  capital  causes  a  rise 
of  prices  ;  that  rise  of  prices  maJiea  it  necessary  to 
have  more  loanable  capital  to  carry  on  the  same 
trade.  £100,000  will  not  buy  as  much  when  prices 
are  high  as  it  will  when  prices  are  low,  —  it  will  not 
be  so  effectual  for  carrying  on  business :  more  money 
is  necessary  in  dear  times  than  in  cheap  times  to 
produce  the  same  changes  in  the  same  commodities. 
Even  supposing  trade  to  have  remained  stationary, 
a  greater  capital  would  be  required  to  carry  it  on 
after  such  a  rise  of  prices  as  has  been  described  than 
was  necessary  before  that  rise  :  but  in  this  case  the 
trade  will  not  have  remained  stationary, —  it  will  have 
increased,  certainly  to  some  extent,  probably  to  a 
great  extent;  the  "loanable  capital,"  the  lending  of 
which  caused  the  rise  of  prices,  was  lent  to  enable 
it  to  augment.  The  loanable  capital  lay  idle  in  the 
banks  till  some  trade  started  into  prosperity,  and  then 
was  lent  in  order  to  develop  that  trade ;  that  trade 
caused  other  secondary  developments ;  those  second- 
ary developments  enabled  more  loanable  capital  to  be 
lent,  and  that  lending  caused  a  tertiary  development 
of  trade :  and  so  on  through  society. 

In  consequence,  a  long-continued  low  rate  of  in- 
terest is  almost  always  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  in 
that  rate.  Till  the  available  trade  is  found  it  lies 
idle,  and  can  scarcely  be  lent  at  all ;  some  of  it  is 
not  lent :  but  the  moment  the  available  trade  is  dis- 
covered,—  the  moment  that  prices  have  risen, — the 
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demand  for  loanable  capital  becomes  keen.  For  the 
most  part,  men  of  bufliness  must  carry  on  their 
regular  trade ;  if  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  bor- 
rowing 10  per  cent,  more  capital,  10  per  cent,  more 
capital  they  must  borrow.  Very  often  they  have 
incurred  obligations  which  must  be  met ;  and  if  that 
is  so,  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  pay  is  com- 
paratively indifferent.  What  is  necessary  to  meet 
their  acceptances  they  will  borrow,  pay  for  it  what 
they  may ;  they  had  better  pay  any  price  than  per- 
mit those  acceptances  to  be  dishonored.  And  in  less 
extreme  cases,  men  of  business  have  a  fixed  capital 
which  cannot  lie  idle  except  at  a  great  loss ;  a  set 
of  laborers  which  must  be  if  possible  kept  together ; 
a  steady  connection  of  customers  which  they  would 
very  unwillii^ly  lose :  to  keep  all  these,  they  borrow  ; 
and  in  a  period  of  high  prices  many  merchants  are 
peculiarly  anxious  to  borrow,  because  the  augment- 
ation of  the  price  of  the  article  in  which  they  deal 
makes  them  really  see,  or  imagine  that  they  see, 
peculiar  opportunities  of  profit.  An  immense  new 
borrowing  soon  follows  upon  the  new  and  great 
trade,  and  the  rate  of  interest  rises  at  once  and  gen- 
erally rises  rapidly. 

This  is  the  siuer  to  happen  that  Lombard  Street  is, 
as  has  been  shown  before,  a  very  delicate  market.  A 
large  amount  of  money  is  held  there  by  hankers  and 
by  bill-brokers  at  interest ;  this  they  must  employ,  or 
they  win  be  ruined.  It  is  better  for  them  to  reduce 
the  rate  they  chfirge  and  compensate  themselves  by 
reducing  the  rate  they  pay,  rather  than  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  charge  if  by  bo  doing  they  cannot  em- 
ploy all  their  money;  it  is  vital  to  them  to  employ 
all  the  money  on  which  they  pay  interest:  a  little 
excess  therefore  forces  down  the  rate  of  interest  very 
much.  But  if  that  low  rate  of  interest  should  cause 
or  should  aid  in  causing  a  great  growth  of  trade,  the 
rise  is  sure  to  be  qujck  and  is  apt  to  be  violent :  the 
figures  of  tntde  are  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  millions 
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where  those  of  loanable  capital  count  only  by  mill- 
ioHB.  A  great  increase  in  the  borrowing  demands  of 
English  commerce  almost  always  changes  an  excess 
of  loanable  capital  above  the  demand  to  a  greater 
deficiency  below  the  demand ;  that  deficiency  causes 
adversity  or  apparent  adversity  in  trade,  just  as,  and 
in  the  same  manner  that,  the  previous  excess  caused 
prosperity  or  apparent  prosperity,  —  it  causes  a  fall  of 
price  that  runs  through  society ;  that  fall  causes  a 
decline  of  activity  and  a  diminution  of  profits, — a 
painful  contraction  instead  of  the  previous  pleasant 
expansion. 

The  change  is  generally  quicker  because  some  check 
to  credit  happens  at  an  early  stage  of  it.  The  mer- 
cantile community  will  have  been  unusually  fortunate 
if  during  the  period  of  rising  prices  it  has  not  made 
great  mistakes.  Such  a  period  naturally  excites  the 
sanguine  and  the  ardent ;  they  fancy  that  the  pros- 
perity they  see  will  last  always,  that  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  greater  prosperity.  They  altogether 
overestimate  the  demand  for  the  article  they  deal  in 
or  the  work  they  do;  they  all  in  their  degree  —  and 
the  ablest  and  the  cleverest  the  most — work  much 
more  than  they  should,  and  trade  far  above  their 
means.  Every  great  crisis  reveals  the  excessive  specu- 
lations of  many  houses  which  no  one  before  suspected, 
and  which  commonly  indeed  had  not  begun  or  had 
not  carried  very  far  those  speculations  till  they  were 
tempted  by  the  daily  rise  of  price  and  the  surround- 
ing fever. 

The  case  is  worse,  because  at  most  periods  of  great 
commercial  excitement  there  is  some  mixture  of  the 
older  and  simpler  kind  of  investing  mania.  Though 
the  money  of  saving  persons  is  in  the  hands  of  banks, 
and  though,  by  offering  interest,  banks  retain  the 
command  of  much  of  it,  yet  they  do  not  retain  the 
command  of  the  whole  or  anything  near  the  whole : 
all  of  it  can  he  used,  and  much  of  it  is  used,  by  its 
owners ;  they  speculate  with  it  in  bubble  companies 
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and  in  worthless  sharesj  just  ae  they  did  in  the  time 
of  the  South  Sea  mania  when  there  were  no  banks, 
and  as  thej  would  again  in  England  supposing  that 
banks  ceased  to  exist  The  mania  of  182S  and  the 
mania  of  1866  were  striking  examples  of  this :  in  their 
case  to  a  great  extent,  ae  in  most  similar  modern 
periods  to  a  lees  extent,  the  delirium  of  ancient  gam- 
bling co-operated  with  the  milder  madness  of  modem 
overtrading.  At  the  very  beginning  of  adversity,  the 
counters  in  the  gambling  mania,  the  shares  in  the 
companies  created  to  feed  the  mania,  are  discovered 
to  be  worthless:  down  they  all  go,  and  with  them 
much  of  credit. 

The  good  times,  too,  of  high  price  almost  always 
engender  much  fraud.  All  people  are  most  credulous 
when  they  are  most  happy  j  and  when  much  money 
has  just  been  made,  when  some  people  are  really 
making  it,  when  most  people  think  they  are  making 
it,  there  is  a  happy  opportunity  for  ingenious  men- 
dacity. Almost  everything  will  be  believed  for  a  lit- 
tle while ;  and  long  before  discovery,  the  worst  and 
most  adroit  deceivers  are  geographically  or  legally 
beyond  the  reach  of  punishment.  But  the  harm  they 
have  done  diffuses  harm,  for  it  weakens  credit  still 
further. 

When  we  imderstand  that  Lombard  Street  is  sub- 
ject to  severe  alternations  of  opposite  causes,  we 
should  cease  to  be  surprised  at  its  seeming  cycles; 
we  should  cease,  too,  to  be  surprised  at  the  sudden 
panics;  during  the  period  of  reaction  and  adversity, 
just  even  at  the  last  instant  of  prosperity,  the  whole 
structure  is  delicate.  The  peculiar  essence  of  our 
banking  system  is  an  unprecedented  trust  between 
man  and  man;  and  when  that  trust  is  much  weak- 
ened by  hidden  causes,  a  small  accident  may  greatly 
hurt  it,  and  a  great  accident  for  a  moment  may  almost 
destroy  it. 

Now  too  that  we  comprehend  the  inevitable  vicis- 
situdes of  Lombard  Street,  we  c£m  also  thoroughly 
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comprehend  the  cardinal  importance  of  always  retain- 
ing a  great  hanking  reserve :  whether  the  times  of 
adversity  are  well  met  or  ill  met  depends  far  more  on 
this  than  on  any  other  single  circumstance.  If  the 
reserve  be  large,  its  magnitude  sustains  credit ;  and 
if  it  be  small,  its  diminution  stimulates  the  gravest 
apprehensions.  And  tbe  better  we  comprehend  the 
importance  of  the  banking  reserve,  the  higher  we 
shall  estimate  the  responsibility  of  those  who  keep  it 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 

A  MORE  EXACT  ACCOUNT  OB"  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE 
BANK  or  ENQLAND  HAS  DISCHARGED  ITS  DTJTT  OF 
BBTAININa  A  GOOD  BANK  RBSBBVE,  AND  OF  ADMINIS- 
TERDia   IT    EFFECTUALLY. 

The  preceding  chapters  have  in  some  degree  en- 
abled us  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  duties 
which  the  Bank  of  England  is  bound  to  discharge  as 
to  its  banking  reserve. 

If  we  ask  how  the  Bank  of  England  has  discharged 
this  great  responsibility,  we  shall  be  struck  bj  three 
things :  first,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  Bank  has 
never  by  any  corporate  act  or  authorized  utterance 
acknowledged  the  duty,  and  some  of  its  directors 
deny  it;  second  (what  is  even  more  remarkable),  no 
resolution  of  Parliament,  no  report  of  any  committee 
of  Parliament  (as  far  as  I  know),  no  remembered 
speech  of  a  responsible  statesman,  has  assigned  or 
enforced  that  duty  on  the  Bank ;  third  (what  is  more 
remarkable  still),  the  distinct  teaching  of  our  highest 
authorities  has  often  been  that  no  public  duty  of  any 
kind  is  imposed  on  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Bank, —that  for  banking  purposes  it  is  only  a  joint- 
stock  bank  like  any  other  bank,  that  its  managers 
should  look  only  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors 
and  their  dividend,  that  they  are  to  manage  as  the 
London  cuid  Westminster  Bank  or  the  Union  Bank 
manages. 

At  first  it  seems  exceedingly  strange  that  so 
importftnt  a  responsibility  should  be  unimposed,  un- 
acknowledged, and  denied ;  but  the  explanation  is 
this :  we  are  living  amid  the  vestiges  of  old  contro- 
versies, and  we  speak  their  language,  though  we  are 
(106) 
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dealing  with  different  thoughts  and  different  facts. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  —  from  1793  down  to  1844  — 
there  was  a  keen  controversy  as  to  the  public  duties 
of  the  Bank.  It  was  said  to  be  the  "manager"  of 
the  paper  currency :  and  on  that  account  many  ex- 
pected much  good  from  it,  others  said  it  did  great 
harm,  others  again  that  it  could  do  neither  good 
nor  harm ;  but  for  the  whole  period  there  was  an 
incessant  and  fierce  discussion.  That  discussion  was 
terminated  by  the  Act  of  1844 :  by  that  Act  the  cur- 
rency manages  itself ;  the  entire  working  is  automatic. 
The  Bank  of  England  plainly  does  not  manage  — 
cannot  even  be  said  to  manage  —  the  currency  any 
more ;  and  naturally,  but  rashly,  the  only  reason 
upon  which  a  public  responsibility  used  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Bank  having  now  clearly  come  to  an 
end,  it  was  inferred  by  many  that  the  Bank  had  no 
responsibility. 

The  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility acknowledged  by  the  Bank  of  England 
is  best  illustrated  by  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Bank  directors  themselves  as  to  the  panic  of  18C6. 
The  panic  of  that  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  hap- 
pened, contrary  to  precedent,  in  the  spring ;  and  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  court  of  Bank  proprietors — 
the  September  meeting — there  was  a  very  remark- 
able discussion,  which  I  give  at  length  below,*  and 
of  which  all  that  is  most  material  was  thus  described 
in  the  Economist:  — 

THE    GREAT    IHPORTANCE     OF    THE     LATE    NECTTNO    OF    THE    PROPBIB- 
TOBS  OP  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tub  ]at«  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England  has 
a  very  nnusuol  importance.  There  can  be  no  effectual  inquiry 
now  into  the  history  of  the  late  crisis  ;  a  parliamentary  committee 
next  year  would,  unless  GomethiDg  strange  occur  in  the  interval,  be 
a  great  waste  of  time :  men  of  .business  have  keen  sensations  but 
short  memories,  and  they  will  care  no  more  next  February  for  the 
events  of  last  May  than  they  now  care  for  the  events  of  October, 

■See  Note  D  Id  Appeadli. 
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1864.  A  pro  forma  iuqoiry,  on  which  no  real  mind  is  spent  and 
which  every  one  knova  will  lead  to  nothing,  is  far  noise  than  no 
inquiry  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  offlcial  statements  of 
the  Oovemor  of  the  Bank  are  the  only  authentio  expositions  we 
shall  have  of  the  policy  of  the  Bank  directors,  whether  as  respects 
the  past  or  the  future;  and  when  we  examine  the  proceedings  with 
care,  we  shall  find  that  they  contain  matter  of  the  gravest  import. 

This  meeting  may  be  considered  to  admit  and  recognize  the 
fact  tltat  the  Bank  of  England  keeps  the  sole  banking  reserve  of 
the  country.  We  do  not  now  mix  up  this  matter  with  the  country 
cirenlation,  or  the  question  whether  there  should  be  many  issuers 
of  notes  or  only  one ;  we  speak  not  of  the  currency  reserve,  but  of 
the  banking  reserve,  —  the  reserve  held  against  deposite,  and  not 
the  reeerve  held  against  notes.  We  have  often  insisted  in  these 
columns  that  the  Bank  of  England  does  keep  the  sole  real  reserve  — 
the  sole  considerable  unoccupied  mass  of  cash — in  the  country; 
but  there  has  been  no  universal  agreement  about  it.  Great  author- 
ities have  been  unwilling  to  admit  it :  they  have  not  indeed  form- 
ally and  explicitly  contended  against  it, — if  they  had,  they  must 
have  pointed  out  some  other  great  store  of  unused  cash  besides 
tttat  at  the  Bank,  and  they  could  not  find  such  store;  but  they 
have  attempt«d  distinctions, — have  said  that  the  doctrine  that  the 
Bank  of  E^land  keeps  the  sole  hanking  reserve  of  the  country 
was  "not  a  good  way  of  putting  it,"  was  exaggerated,  and  was 
calculated  to  mislead. 

But  the  late  meeting  is  a  complete  admission  that  such  is  the 
fact.     The  Governor  of  the  Bank  said :  — 

"A  great  strain  has  within  the  last  few  months  been  put  upon 
the  resODTCes  of  this  house,  and  of  the  whole  banking  community  of 
London ;  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  tliat  not  only  this  house, 
but  the  entire  banking  body,  acquitted  themselves  most  honorably 
and  creditably  throughout  that  very  trying  period.  Banking  is  a  very 
peculiar  businesa,  and  it  depends  so  much  upon  credit  that  the  least 
blast  of  suspicion  is  sufQcient  to  sweep  away,  as  it  were,  the  harvest 
of  a  whole  year ;  but  the  manner  in  which  tbe  banking  establish- 
ments generally  of  London  met  the  demands  made  upon  them  during 
tbe  greater  portion  of  the  past  half-year  affords  a  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  their  business  is 
conducted.  This  house  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost — and  exerted 
itself  most  succesBfully  —  to  meet  the  crisis;  we  did  not  flinch  from 
our  poet.  When  the  storm  came  upon  us,  on  the  morning  on  which 
it  became  known  that  the  house  of  Overend  &  Co.  had  failed,  we 
were  in  as  sound  and  healthy  a  position  as  any  banking  estabUsli- 
meut  could    Itokl,  and  ou  that  day  and  throughout  tbe  succeeding 
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week  we  made  advances  which  would  hardly  be  credited ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  would  liave  thought  of  predicting,  even  at  tlie 
shortest  period  beforehand,  the  greatness  of  those  advances.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  in  this  state  of  things  a  certi^n  degree  of  alarm 
should  have  t&kcn  poesession  of  the  public  mind,  and  tliat  those  who 
required  accommodation  from  the  Bank  should  have  gone  to  the 
Chanueilor  of  the  Exchequer  and  requested  the  Government  to  empower 
UB  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  statutory  amount,  if  we  should  think 
that  such  a  measure  was  desirable.  But  we  had  to  act  tiefore  we 
could  receive  any  such  power  ;  and  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Eicbequcr  was  perhaps  out  of  his  bed  we  had  advanced  one-half  of 
our  reserves,  which  were  certainly  thus  reduced  to  an  amount  which 
we  could  not  witness  without  regret.  But  we  could  not  flinch  from 
the  duty  which  we  conceived  was  imposed  upon  us  of  supporting  the 
banking  community,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  legitimate  applica- 
tion for  assistance  made  to  this  house  was  refused.  Every  gentleman 
who  came  here  with  adequate  security  was  liberally  dealt  with  ;  and 
if  accommodation  could  not  be  afforded  to  the  full  extent  which  was 
demanded,  no  one  who  offered  proper  security  failed  to  obt^n  relief 
from  this  house."* 

Now,  this  is  distinctly  saying  that  the  other  banks  of  the  coun- 
try need  not  keep  any  such  banking  reserve^ any  such  sum  of 
actual  cash,  of  Ttal  sovereigns  and  bank  notes  — aa  will  help  them 
through  a  euddea  panic.  It  acknowledges  a  "duty"  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  "support  the  banking  eommnnity,"— to 
make  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  for  them  as  well  aa 
for  itself. 

In  our  judgment  this  language  is  most  just,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  could  scarcely  have  done  a  greater  public  service 
than  by  using  language  so  business-like  and  so  distinct.  Let  us 
know  precisely  who  is  to  keep  the  banking  reserve ;  if  the  joint- 
stock  banks  and  the  private  banks  and  the  country  banks  are 
to  keep  their  share,  let  us  determine  on  that,  —  Hr.  Gladstone 
appeared  not  long  since  to  say  in  Parliament  that  it  ought  to  be 
so,  —  but  at  any  rate  there  should  be  no  doubt  whose  duty  it  is. 
Upon  grounds  which  we  have  often  stated,  we  believe  that  the 
anomaly  of  one  tiank  keeping  the  sole  banking  reserve  is  bo  fixed 
in  onr  system  that  we  cannot  change  it  if  we  would  ;  the  great 
evil  to  lie  feared  was  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  fact,  and  that 
is  now  avoided. 

*  The  text  as  given  in  this  copy  from  the  Bamomitt  differs  trivlsllj  Id 
the  original  from  that  0ven  In  the  Appendix  ;  I  lisve  followed  the  latter  as 
moet  Ukel;  to  t>e  autbeatlc.  — En. 
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The  importance  of  these  declarations  by  the  Bank  is  greater, 
becanso  after  the  panic  of  1857  the  Bank  did  not  hold  exactly  the 
same  language.  A  person  who  loves  concise  expressions  said  lately 
that  "Overends  broke  the  Bank  in  1866  because  it  went,  and  in 
1857  because  it  was  not  let  go."  We  need  not  too  precisely  exam- 
ine sncfa  language;  the  element  of  truth  in  it  is  very  plain,  —  the 
great  advances  made  to  Overends  were  a  principal  event  in  the 
paoio  of  1857.  The  bill-brokers  were  then  very  much  what  the 
bankeis  were  lately,  —  they  were  the  borrowers  who  wanted  sudden 
and  incalculable  advances;  but  the  bill-brokers  were  told  not  to 
expect  the  like  again.  But  Alderman  Salomons,  on  the  part  of 
the  London  bankers,  said  "he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
staling  that  he  believed  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
managers  and  shareholders  of  joint-stock  banks  than  the  testimony 
which  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  that  day  borne 
to  the  sound  and  honorable  manner  in  which  their  business  was 
conducted.  It  was  manifestly  desirable  that  the  joint-stock  banks 
and  the  banking  interest  generally  should  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  he  sincerely  thanked  the  Qovemor  of 
the  Bank  for  the  kindly  manner  in  which  he  had  alluded  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  joint-stock  banks  had  met  the  lato  monetary 
crisis."  The  Bank  of  England  agrees  to  give  other  banks  the 
requisite  assistance  in  case  of  need,  and  the  other  banks  agree  to 
aA  for  it. 

Secondly,  the  Bank  agrees,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  to  make 
unlimited  advances  on  proper  security  to  any  one  who  applies  for 
it  On  the  present  occasion  £45,000,000  was  so  advanced  in  three 
months:  and  the  Bank  do  not  say  to  the  mercantile  community, 
or  to  the  bankers,"Do  not  come  to  us  again;  we  helped  you 
once,  but  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  precedent,  —  we  will  not  help 
jon  again; "on  the  contrary,  the  evident  and  intended  implication 
is,  that  under  like  circumstances  the  Bank  would  act  again  as  it 
has  now  acted. 

This  article  was  much  disliked  by  many  of  the 
Bank  directors,  and  especially  by  Bome  whose  opin- 
ion is  of  great  authority ;  they  thought  that  the 
Economist  drew  "  rash  deductions "  from  a  speech 
which  was  in  itself  "open  to  some  objection,"  —  which 
was,  like  all  such  speeches,  defective  in  theoretical 
precision,  and  which  was  at  best  only  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  by  the  Governor  of  that  day,  which  had 
not  been  authorized  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  which 
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could  not  bind  the  Bank.  However,  the  article  had 
at  least  this  use,  that  it  brought  out  the  facts.  All 
the  directors  would  have  felt  a  difficulty  in  com- 
menting upon,  or  limiting,  or  in  differing  from,  a 
speech  of  a  Governor  from  the  chair ;  but  there  was 
no  difficulty  or  delicacy  in  attacking  the  Economist. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Hankey,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
'  enced  Bank  directors,  not  long  after  took  occasion  to 


"The  EconomUt  newspaper  bas  put  forth  what  in  my  opinion 
ia  the  most  mischievons  doctrine  ever  broached  in  the  monetary  or 
banking  world  in  this  country;  viz.,  that  it  is  the  proper  function 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  keep  money  available  at  all  times  to 
supply  the  demands  of  bankers  who  have  rendered  their  own  assets 
unavailable.  Until  such  a  doctrine  is  repudiated  by  the  banking 
int«rest,  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  any  sound  principle  of  banking  in 
London  will  be  always  very  great  But  I  do  not  believe  that  snch 
a  doctrine  as  that  bankers  are  justified  in  rel}-ing  on  the  Bank  of 
England  to  assist  them  in  time  of  need  is  generally  held  by  the 
bankers  in  London. 

"I  consider  it  to  be  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  hold  its  banking  deposits  (reserving  generally  about  one- 
third  in  cash)  in  the  most  available  securities ;  and  in  the  event  of 
a  sudden  pressure  in  the  money  market,  by  whatever  circumstance 
it  may  be  caused,  to  hear  its  full  share  of  a  drain  on  its  resources, 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  a  general  opinion  has  long 
prevailed  that  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  be  prepared  to  do 
much  more  than  this,  though  I  confess  my  surprise  at  finding  an 
advocate  for  such  an  opinion  in  the  Economist.*  If  it  wero  practi- 
cable for  the  Bank  to  retain  money  unemployed  to  meet  snch  an 
emergency,  it  would  be  a  very  unvrise  thing  to  do  so ;  but  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  quite  impracticable,  and  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  moat  inexpedient :  and  I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  the 
Bank,  from  a  desire  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  afford  gen- 
eral assistance  in  times  of  banking  or  commeroial  distress,  should 
ever  have  acted  in  a  way  to  encourage  such  an  opinion.  The  more 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  is  made  to  assimilate  to  the 
conduct  of  every  other  well-managed  bank  in  the  United  Eiugdom, 
the  better  for  the  Bank  and  the  better  for  the  community  at 
large." 


■  Yidt  Eamomid  at  Sept  22,  1866. 
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I  am  scarcely  a  judge,  but  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Hankey  replies  to  the  Economist  very  conclusively. 

First.  He  should  have  observed  that  the  question 
is  not  as  to  what  "  ought  to  be,"  but  as  to  what  is. 
The  Economist  did  not  say  that  the  system  of  a 
single  bank  reserve  was  a  good  system,  but  that  it 
was  the  system  which  existed,  and  which  must  be 
worked,  as  you  could  not  change  it. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Hankey  should  have  shown  "  some 
other  store  of  unused  cash,"  except  the  reserve  in  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  out  ' 
of  which  advances  in  time  of  panic  could  be  made. 
These  advances  are  necessary,  and  must  be  made 
by  some  one.  The  "  reserves "  of  London  hankers 
are  not  such  store :  they  are  used  cash,  not  unused ; 
they  are  peirt  of  the  Bank  deposits,  and  lent  as  such. 

Thirdly.  Mr.  Hankey  should  have  observed  that 
we  know  by  the  published  figures  that  the  joint-stock 
banks  of  London  do  not  keep  one-third  or  anything 
like  one-third  of  their  liabilities  in  "  cash,"  —  even 
meaning  by  "cash"  a  deposit  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land: one-third  of  the  deposits  in  joint-stock  banks,  not 
to  speak  of  the  private  banks,  would  be  £30,000,000, 
and  the  private  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England  are 
£18,000,000.  According  to  his  own  statement  there  is 
a  conspicuous  contrast :  the  joint-stock  banks  —  and 
the  private  banks,  no  doubt,  too  —  keep  one  sort  of 
reserve,  and  the  Bank  of  England  a  different  kind  of 
reserve  altt^ther.  Mr.  Hankey  says  that  the  two 
ought  to  be  maoa^d  on  the  same  principle ;  but  if 
BO.  he  should  have  said  whether  he  would  assimilate 
the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  that  of  the 
other  hanks,  or  that  of  the  other  banks  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Fourthly.  Mr.  Hankey  should  have  observed  that, 
as  has  been  explained,  in  most  panics  the  principal 
use  of  a  "banking  reserve"  is  not  to  advimce  to 
bankers ;  the  largest  amount  is  almost  always  ad- 
vanced to  the  mercantile  public  and  to  bill-brokers. 
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But  the  point  is,  that  by  our  system  all  extra  pressure 
is  thrown  upon  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  worst 
part  of  the  crisis  of  1866,  £50,000  "fresh  money" 
could  not  be  borrowed,  even  on  the  best  security,  — 
even  on  consols, — except  at  the  Bank  of  England; 
there  was  no  other  lender  to  new  borrowers. 

But  my  object  now  is  not  to  revive  a  past  con- 
troversy, but  to  show  in  what  an  unsatisfactory  aad 
uncertain  condition  that  controversy  has  left  a  most 
important  subject.  Mr.  Hankey's  is  the  last  expla- 
nation we  have  had  of  the  policy  of  the  Bank ;  he 
is  a  very  experienced  and  attentive  director,  and  I 
think  expresses  more  or  less  the  opinions  of  other 
directors :  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Setting  aside  and 
saying  nothing  about  the  remarkable  speech  of  the 
Governor  in  1866,  which  (at  least  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Economiat)  was  clear  and  excel- 
lent, Mr.  Hankey  leaves  us  in  doubt  altogether  as 
to  what  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  next  panic,  and  as  to  what  amount  of  aid  the 
public  may  then  expect  from  it.  His  words  are  too 
vague :  no  one  can  tell  what  a  "  fair  share "  *  means, 
still  less  can  we  tell  what  other  people  at  some  fu- 
ture time  will  say  it  means.  Theory  suggests,  and 
experience  proves,  that  in  a  panic  the  holders  of  the 
ultimate  bank  reserve  (whether  one  bank  or  many) 
should  lend  to  all  that  bring  good  securities  quickly, 
freely,  and  readily :  by  that  policy  they  allay  a 
panic,  by  every  other  policy  they  intensify  it.  The 
public  have  a  right  to  know  whether  the  Bank  of 
England  —  the  holders  of  our  ultimate  bank  reserve  — 
acknowledge  this  duty  and  are  ready  to  perform  it ; 
but  this  is  now  very  uncertain. 

If  we  refer  to  history,  and  examine  what  in  fact 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  directors,  we  find 
that  they  have  acted  exactly  as  persons  of  their  type, 
character,  and  position  might  have  been  expected  to 
act.  They  are  a  board  of  plain,  sensible,  prosperous 
English  merchants  ;  and  they  have  both  done  and  left 

"Full  share."    See  page  lit). 
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undone  what  such  a  board  might  have  been  expected 
to  do  and  not  to  do.  Nobody  could  expect  great 
attainments  in  economical  science  from  such  a  board  : 
laborious  study  is  for  the  most  part  foreign  to  the 
habits  of  English  merchants.  Nor  could  we  expect 
original  views  on  banking ;  for  banking  is  a  special 
trade,  and  English  merchants  as  a  body  have  had  no 
experience  in  it.  A  "board"  can  scarcely  ever  make 
improvements ;  for  the  policy  of  a  board  is  deter- 
mined by  the  opinions  of  the  most  numerous  class  of 
its  members,  —  its  average  members,  —  and  these  are 
never  prepared  for  sudden  improvements.  A  board 
of  upright  and  sensible  merchants  will  always  act 
according  to  what  it  considers  "safe"  principles, — 
that  is,  according  to  the  received  maxims  of  the 
mercantile  world  then  and  there ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  acted 
nearly  uniformly. 

Their  strength  and  their  weakness  were  curiously 
exemplified  at  the  time  when  they  had  the  most 
power.  After  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in 
1797,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  cou'd 
issue  what  notes  they  liked :  there  was  no  check  ; 
these  notes  could  not  come  back  upon  the  Bank  for 
payment.  There  wtis  a  great  temptation  to  extrava^ 
gant  issue,  and  no  present  penalty  upon  it :  but 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  withstood  the  temptation,  — 
they  did  not  issue  their  inconvertible  notes  extrava- 
gantly ;  and  the  proof  is,  that  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  the 
Bank  paper  was  undepreciated,  and  circulated  at  no 
discount  in  comparison  with  gold.  Though  the  Bank 
directors  of  that  day  at  last  fell  into  errors,  yet  on 
the  whole  they  acted  with  singular  judgment  and 
moderation.  But  when,  in  1810,  they  came  to  be 
examined  as  to  their  reasons,  they  gave  answers 
that  have  become  almost  classical  by  their  nonsense. 
Mr.  Pearse,  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank,  said :  — 

"In  GODsidflring  this  subject,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in 
vhich  bank  notes  arc  issued,  resulting  from  the  applications  made 
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for  discounts  to  supply  the  necessary  watit  of  bank  not«e,  by  which 
their  issue  in  amount  is  so  controlled  that  it  can  never  amount  to 
an  excess,  I  cannot  see  how  the  amount  of  bank  not«e  issued  can 
operate  upon  the  price  of  bullion  or  the  state  of  the  exchangee ; 
and  therefore  I  am  individually  of  opinion  that  the  price  of  bullion 
or  the  state  of  the  exchanges  can  never  be  a  reason  for  lessening 
the  amount  of  bank  notes  to  be  issued,  always  understanding  the 
control  which  I  have  already  described," 

"Is  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  same  opinion  which  has 
now  been  expressed  by  the  Deputy-Governor  f " 

Mr.  Whitmore— "I  am  so  much  of  the  same  opinion,  that  1 
never  think  it  pecessary  to  advert  to  the  price  of  gold  or  the  state 
of  the  exchange  on  the  days  on  which  we  make  our  advances." 

"Do  you  advert  to  these  two  cirenrastances  with  a  view  to 
regulat*  the  general  amount  of  your  advancesf"  — "I  do  not 
advert  to  it  with  a  view  to  our  general  advances,  conceiving  it  not 
to  bear  upon  the  question." 

A.nd  Mr.  Hannan,  another  Bank  director,  expressed 
his  opinion  in  these  terms: — "I  must  very  materi- 
ally alter  my  opinions  before  I  can  suppose  that  the 
exchanges  will  he  influenced  by  any  modifications  of 
our  paper  currency." 

Very  few  persons  perhaps  could  have  managed  to 
commit  so  many  blunders  in  so  few  words. 

But  it  is  no  disgrace  at  all  to  the  Bank  directors 
of  that  day  to  have  committed  these  blunders  :  they 
spoke  according  to  the  best  mercantile  opinion  of 
England.  The  City  of  London  and  the  House  of 
Commons  both  approved  of  what  they  said ;  those 
who  dissented  were  said  to  be  "abstract  thinkers" 
and  "unpractical  men,"  The  Bank  directors  adopted 
the  ordinary  opinions  and  pursued  the  usual  practice 
of  their  time;  it  was  this  "routine"  that  caused  their 
moderation.  They  believed  that  so  long  as  they 
issued  "notes"  only  at  5  per  cent,  and  only  on  the 
discount  of  good  bills,  those  notes  could  not  be  depre- 
ciated ;  and  as  the  number  of  ' '  good "  bills  —  bills 
which  sound  merchants  know  to  be  good  —  does  not 
rapidly  increase,  and  as  the  market  rate  of  interest 
was   often  Jess   than    5   per  cent.,  these   checks    on 
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over-issue  were  very  effective.  They  failed  in  time, 
and  the  theory  upon  which  they  were  defended  was 
nonsense  ;  but  for  a  time  their  operation  was  power- 
ful and  excellent. 

Unluckily,  in  the  management  of  the  matter  be- 
fore US, — the  management  of  the  bank  reserve, — 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  neither 
acquainted  with  right  principles  nor  were  they  pro- 
tected by  a  judicious  routine.  They  could  not  be 
expected  themselves  to  discover  such  principles : 
the  abstract  thinking  of  the  world  is  never  to  be 
expected  from  persons  in  high  places ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  first-rate  current  transactionB  is  a  most 
engrossing  business,  and  those  charged  with  them 
are  usually  but  little  inclined  to  think  on  points  of 
theory,  even  when  such  thinking  most  nearly  con- 
cerns those  transactions.  No  doubt  when  men's  own 
fortunes  are  at  stake,  the  instinct  of  the  trader 
does  somehow  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  the  closet ; 
but  a  board  has  no  instincts  when  it  is  not  getting 
an  income  for  its  members,  and  when  it  is  only  dis- 
charging a  duty  of  office.  During  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  —  a  suspension  which  lasted  twenty- 
two  years  —  all  traditions  as  to  a  cash  reserve  had 
died  away ;  after  1819  the  Bank  directors  had  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  keeping  a  banking  reserve, 
and  (as  the  law  then  stood)  a  currency  reserve  also, 
without  the  guidance  either  of  keen  interests  or 
good  principles  or  wise  traditions. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Bank  directors  inev- 
itably made  mistakes  of  the  gravest  magnitude. 

The  first  time  of  trial  came  in  1825.  In  that  year 
the  Bank  directors  allowed  their  stock  of  bullion  to 
fall  in  the  most  alarming  manner:  — 

£. 
On  Deo.  24,  1824,  the  ooin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank 

was 10,721,000 

On  Deo.  25,  1835,  it  was  reduced  to  ...         1,260,000 

and  the  consequence  was  a  panic  so  tremendous  that 
its   results   are    well    remembered   after  nearly  fifty 
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years.  In  the  next  period  of  extreme  trial  —  in  1837-9 
—  the  Bank  was  compelled  to  draw  for  £2,000,000  on 
the  Bank  of  France;  and  even  after  that  aid  the 
directors  permitted  their  bullion,  which  was  still  the 
currency  reserve  as  well  as  the  banking  reserve, 
to  be  reduced  to  £2,404,000 :  a  great  alarm  pervaded 
society,  and  generated  an  eager  controversy  out  of 
which  ultimately  emerged  the  Act  of  1844.  The  next 
trial  came  in  1847,  and  then  the  Bank  permitted  its 
banking  reserve  {which  the  law  had  now  distinctly 
separated)  to  fall  to  £1,17G,000 ;  and  so  it^tense  was 
the  alarm  that  the  executive  Government  issued  a 
letter  of  license,  permitting  the  Bank  if  necessary 
to  break  the  new  law,  and  if  necessary  to  borrow 
from  the  currency  reserve,  which  was  full,  in  aid  of 
the  banking  reserve,  which  was  empty.  Till  1857 
there  was  an  unusual  calm  in  the  money  market ; 
but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  Bank  directors 
let  the  banking  reserve,  which  even  in  October  was 
far  too  small,  fall  thus :  — 

£ 

Oct.  30,* 4,024,000 

"17, 8,217,000 

"84, 3,485,000 

"81 3,258,000 

Nov.    6, 2,155,000 

"18, 957,000 

And  then  a  letter  of  license  like  that  of  1847  was 
not  only  issued  but  used :  the  ministry  of  the  day 
authorized  the  Bank  to  borrow  from  the  currency 
reserve  in  aid  of  the  banking  reserve,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  did  so  borrow  several  hundred  t  pounds 
till  the  end  of  the  month  of  November.  A  more 
miserable  catalogue  than  that  of  the  failures  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  keep  a  good  banking  reserve,  in 
all  the  seasons  of  trouble  between  1825  and  I8S7,  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  history. 

•"80"  la  ■  palpable  error  for  "10."  — Ed, 
t "  ThoDiand  "  U  evIdeDll;  omllted  bere. — En. 
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But  since  1857  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment :  by  painful  events  and  incessant  discussions, 
men  of  business  have  now  been  trained  to  see  that 
a  large  banking  reserve  is  necessary,  and  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  curious  constitution  of  the  English 
banking  world,  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  only  body 
which  could  effectually  keep  it.  They  have  never 
acknowledged  the  duty ;  some  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  deny  the  duty :  still,  they  have  to  a  consider- 
able extent  begun  to  perform  the  duty.  The  Bank 
directors,  being  ezperienced  and  able  men  of  business, 
comprehended  this  like  other  men  of  business ;  since 
1857  they  have  always  kept  —  I  do  not  say  a  sufBcient 
banking  reserve,  but — a  fair  and  creditable  banking 
reserve,  and  one  altogether  different  from  any  which 
they  kept  before.  At  one  period  the  Bank  directors 
even  went  farther :  they  made  a  distinct  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  public  intelligence ;  they  adopted  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  which  is 
far  more  efBcient  than  any  other  mode.  Mr.  Goschen 
observes,  in  his  book  on  the  Exchanges  :  — 

"Between  the  mt«e  in  London  and  Paris,  the  expense  of  send- 
ing gold  to  and  fro  baving  been  reduced  to  a  mmimum  between 
the  two  cities,  the  difference  can  never  be  very  great ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that — the  interest  being  taken  at  a  percentile 
calculated  per  annnm,  and  the  probable  profit  haying,  when  an 
operation  in  tliree-munth  bills  ia  contemplated,  to  be  divided  by 
four,  whereas  the  percentage  of  expense  has  to  be  wholly  borne 
by  the  one  transaction, — a  very  slight  expense  becomes  a  great 
impediment.  If  the  cost  is  only  ^  per  cent.,  there  must  be  a 
profit  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  i  per  cent,  on  three 
months,  before  any  advantage  commences ;  and  thus,  supposing 
that  Paris  capitalists  calculate  that  they  may  send  their  gold  over 
to  England  for  ^  per  cent,  expense,  and  chance  their  being  so 
favored  by  the  exchanges  as  to  be  able  to  draw  it  back  without 
any  cost  at  all,  there  must  nevertheless  be  an  excess  of  more  than 
2  per  eent.  in  the  London  rate  of  interest  over  that  in  Paris  before 
the  operation  of  sending  gold  over  from  France,  merely  for  the 
nke  of  the  bigher  interest,  will  pay." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Goschen  recommended  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should,  as  a  rule,  raise  their  rate  by  steps 
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of  1  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  the  object  of  the  rise 
was  to  affect  the  "foreign  exchanges";  and  the 
Bank  of  England,  from  18G0  onward,  have  acted  upon 
that  principle.  Before  that  time  they  used  to  raise 
their  rate  almost  always  by  steps  of  i  per  cent.,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  gener2U  state  of  mercantile 
opinion  to  compel  them  to  change  their  policy ;  the 
change  was,  on  the  contrary,  most  unpopular.  On 
this  occasion,  and  as  far  as  I  know  on  this  occasion 
alone,  the  Bank  of  England  made  an  excellent  alter- 
ation of  their  policy  which  was  not  exacted  by  con- 
temporary opinion,  and  which  was  in  advance  of  it. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  improved  policy  of 
the  Bank  were  palpable  and  speedy :  we  were  en- 
abled by  it  to  sustain  the  great  drain  of  silver  from 
Europe  to  India  to  pay  for  Indian  cotton  in  the  years 
between  1863  and  1865.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  there 
was  especial  danger ;  but  by  a  rapid  and  able  use 
of  their  new  policy,  the  Bank  of  England  maintained 
an  adequate  reserve,  and  preserved  the  country  from 
calamities  which,  if  we  had  looked  only  to  precedent, 
would  have  seemed  inevitable.  All  the  causes  which 
produced  the  panic  of  1857  were  in  action  in  1864 ; 
the  drain  of  silver  in  1864  and  the  preceding  year 
was  beyond  comparison  greater  than  in  1857  and  the 
years  before  it :  and  yet  in  1864  there  was  no  panic. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  almost  immediately  re- 
warded for  its  adoption  of  right  principles  by  finding 
that  those  principles,  at  a  severe  crisis,  preserved 
public  credit. 

In  18C6  undoubtedly  a  panic  occurred  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Bank  of  England  can  be  blamed 
for  it.  They  had  in  their  till  an  exceedingly  good 
reserve  according  to  the  estimate  of  that  time, — a 
sufficient  reserve,  in  all  probability,  to  have  coped 
with  the  crises  of  1847  and  1857 :  the  suspension  of 
Overend  &  Gurney — the  most  trusted  private  firm  in 
England  —  caused  an  alarm  in  suddenness  and  magni- 
tude without  example.    What  was  the  effect  of  the 
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Act  of  1841  on  the  panic  of  1866,  is  a  question  on 
which  opinion  will  be  long  divided ;  but  I  think  it 
will  be  generally  agreed  that,  acting  xmder  the 
provisions  of  that  law,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  in  their  Banking  Department  in  that 
year  a  fairly  large  reserve  —  quite  as  large  a  reserve 
as  any  one  expected  them  to  keep  —  to  meet  un- 
expected and  painful  contingencies. 

From  1866  to  1870  there  was  almost  an  unbroken 
calm  on  the  money  market.  The  Bank  of  England 
had  no  difficulties  to  cope  with ;  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  much  discretion ;  the  money  market 
took  care  of  itself :  but  in  1870  the  Bank  of  France 
suspended  specie  payments,  and  from  that  time  a 
new  era  begins.  The  demands  on  this  market  for 
bullion  have  been  greater  and  have  been  more  inces- 
sant than  they  ever  were  before ;  for  this  is  now  the 
only  bullion  market.  This  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Bank  of  England  to  hold  a  much  larger  banking 
reserve  than  was  ever  before  required,  and  to  be 
much  more  watchful  than  in  former  times  lest  that 
banking  reserve  should  on  a  sudden  be  dangerously 
diminished  ;  the  forces  are  greater  and  quicker  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  a  firmer  protection  and  a  surer 
solicitude  are  necessary :  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Bank  of  England  is  sufficiently  aware  of  this,  —  all 
the  governing  body  of  the  Bank  certainly  are  not 
aware  of  it.  The  same  eminent  director  to  whom 
I  have  before  referred,  Mr.  Hankey,  published  in 
the  Times  an  elaborate  letter,  saying  again  that 
one-third  of  the  liabilities  were,  even  in  these  altered 
times,  a  sufficient  reserve  for  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  it  was  no 
part  rff  the  business  of  the  Bank  to  keep  a  supply 
of  "bullion  for  exportation";  which  was  exactly  the 
most  mischievous  doctrine  that  could  be  maintained 
when  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  become  the  only  great  repository  in  Europe 
where   gold  could   at    once   be   obtained,  and   when 
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therefore  a  far  greater  store  of  bullion  ought  to  be 
kept  than  at  any  former  period. 

And  besides  this  defect  of  the  present  time,  there 
are  some  chronic  faults  in  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  arise,  as  will  be  presently  explained, 
from  grave  defects  in  its  form  of  government. 

There  is  almost  always  some  hesitation  when  a 
Governor  begins  to  reign.  He  is  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Bank  Cabinet ;  and  when  so  important  a 
functionary  changes,  naturally  much  else  changes  too. 
If  the  Governor  be  weak,  this  kind  of  vacillation  and 
hesitation  continues  throughout  his  term  of  office. 
The  usual  defect  then  is,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
does  not  raise  the  rate  of  interest  sufficiently  quickly. 
It  does  raise  it ;  in  the  end  it  takes  the  alarm  :  but 
it  does  not  take  the  alarm  sufficiently  soon.  A 
cautious  man  in  a  new  office  does  not  like  strong 
measures.  Bank  Governors  are  generally  cautious 
men,  —  they  are  taken  from  a  most  cautious  class ; 
in  consequence  they  are  very  apt  to  temporize  and 
delay :  but  almost  always  the  delay  in  creating  a 
stringency  only  makes  a  greater  stringency  inevitable. 
The  effect  of  a  timid  policy  has  been  to  let  the  gold 
out  of  the  Bank,  and  that  gold  vitist  be  recovered  ;  it 
would  really  have  been  far  easier  to  maintain  the 
reserve  by  timely  measures  than  to  replenish  it  by 
delayed  measures,  —  but  new  Governors  rarely  see 
this. 

Secondly,  those  defects  are  apt,  in  part  or  as  a 
whole,  to  be  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  a 
weak  Governor,  The  objection  to  a  decided  policy, 
and  the  indisposition  to  a  timely  action,  which  are 
excusable  in  one  whose  influence  is  beginning  and 
whose  reign  is  new,  are  continued  through  the  whole 
reign  of  one  to  whom  those  defects  are  natural,  and 
who  exhibits  those  defects  in  all  his  affairs. 

Thirdly,  this  defect  is  enhanced  because,  as  has 
80  often  been  said,  there  is  now  no  adequate  rule 
recognized  in  the  management  of  the  banking  reserve. 
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Mr.  Weguelin,  the  last  Bank  Governor  who  has  been 
examined,  said  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the  Bank 
to  keep  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  its  banking 
liabilities  as  a  reserve ;  but  no  one  now  would  ever 
be  content  if  the  banking  reserve  were  near  to 
one-fourth  of  its  liabilities.  Mr.  Hankej,  as  I  have 
shown,  considers  "  about  a  third "  as  the  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liability  at  which  the  Bank  should  aim ; 
but  he  does  not  say  whether  he  regards  a  third  as 
the  minimum  below  which  the  reserve  in  the  Banking 
Department  should  never  be,  or  as  a  fair  average 
about  which  the  reserve  may  fluctuate,  sometimes 
being  greater  or  at  others  less. 

In  a  future  chapter  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
one-third  of  its  banking  liabilities  is  at  present  by  no 
means  an  adequate  reserve  for  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment,—  that  it  is  not  even  a  proper  minimum,  far 
less  a  fair  averf^^ ;  and  I  shall  allege  what  seem  to 
me  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  unless  the  Bank 
aim  by  a  different  method  at  a  higher  standard,  its 
own  position  may  hereafter  be  perilous,  and  the  pub- 
lic may  be  exposed  to  disaster. 


But  as  has  been  explained,  the  Bank  of  England 
is  bound  according  to  our  system  not  only  to  keep  a 
good  reserve  against  a  time  of  panic,  but  to  use  that 
reserve  effectually  when  that  time  of  panic  comes. 
The  keepers  of  the  banking  reserve,  whether  one  or 
many,  are  obliged  then  to  use  that  reserve  for  their 
own  safety :  if  they  permit  all  other  forms  of  credit 
to  perish,  their  own  will  perish  immediately  and  in 
consequence. 

As  to  the  Bank  of  England,  however,  this  is 
denied.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Bank  of  England  can 
keep  aloof  in  a  panic ;  that  it  can,  if  it  will,  let 
other  banks  and  trades  fail ;  that  if  it  chooses,  it  can 
stand  alone,  and  survive  intact  while  all  else  perishes 
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around  it.  On  various  occasions,  most  influential 
persons,  both  in  the  government  of  the  Bank  and  out 
of  it,  have  said  that  such  was  their  opinion ;  and  we 
must  at  once  see  whether  this  opinion  is  true  or 
false,  for  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bank  of  England  during  panics  before 
we  know  what  the  precise  position  of  the  Bank  in 
a  panic  really  is. 

The  holders  of  this  opinion  in  its  most  extreme 
form  say  that  in  a  panic  the  Bank  of  England  can 
stay  its  hand  at  any  time ;  that  though  it  has  ad- 
vanced much,  it  may  refuse  to  advance  more  ;  that 
though  the  reserve  may  have  been  reduced  by  such 
advances,  it  may  refuse  to  lessen  it  still  further ; 
that  it  can  refuse  to  make  any  further  discounts ; 
that  the  bills  which  it  has  discounted  will  become 
due,  that  it  can  refill  its  reserve  by  the  payment  of 
those  bills ;  that  it  can  sell  stock  or  other  securities, 
and  so  replenish  its  reserve  still  further.  But  in  this 
form  the  notion  scarcely  merits  serious  refutation :  if 
the  Bank  reserve  has  once  become  low,  there  are  in 
a  panic  no  means  of  raising  it  again.  Money  parted 
with  at  such  a  time  is  very  hard  to  get  back ;  those 
who  have  taken  it  will  not  let  it  go,  —  not,  at  least, 
unless  they  are  sure  of  getting  other  money  in  its 
place.  And  at  such  instant  the  recovery  of  money 
is  as  hard  for  the  Bank  of  England  as  for  any  one 
else,  probably  even  harder.  The  difficulty  is  this ; 
if  the  Bank  decline  to  discount,  the  holders  of  the 
bills  previously  discounted  cannot  pay.  As  has  been 
shown,  trade  in  England  is  largely  carried  on  with 
borrowed  money ;  if  you  propose  greatly  to  reduce 
that  amount,  you  will  cause  many  failures  unless  you 
can  pour  in  from  elsewhere  some  equivalent  amount 
of  new  money.  But  in  a  panic  there  is  no  new 
money  to  be  had ;  everybody  who  has  it  clings  to  it, 
and  will  not  part  with  it.  Especially  what  has  been 
advanced  to  merchants  cannot  easily  be  recovered  : 
they   are   under   immense    liabilities,    and   they    will 
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not  give  back  a  penny  which  they  imagine  that  even 
possibly  they  may  need  to  discharge  those  liabilities. 
And  bankers  are  in  even  greater  terror :  in  a  panic 
they  will  not  discount  a  host  of  new  bills ;  they  are 
engrossed  with  their  own  liabilities  and  those  of  their 
own  customers,  and  do  not  care  for  those  of  others. 
The  notion  that  the  Bank  of  England  can  stop  dis- 
counting in  a  panic,  and  bo  obtain  fresh  money,  is  a 
delusion.  It  can  stop  discounting,  of  course,  at  pleas- 
ure; but  if  it  does  it  will  get  in  no  new  money, — its 
bill  case  will  daily  be  more  and  more  packed  with 
bills  "returned  unpaid." 

The  sale  of  stock,  too,  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  middle  of  a  panic  is  impossible :  the  Bank  at 
such  a  time  is  the  only  lender  on  8to<:k,  and  it  is 
only  by  loans  from  a  bank  that  large  purchases  at 
such  a  moment  can  be  made ;  unless  the  Bank  of 
England  lend,  no  stock  will  be  bought, — there  is  not 
in  the  country  any  large  sum  of  unused  ready  money 
ready  to  buy  it.  The  only  unused  sum  is  the  reserve 
in  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England : 
if  therefore  in  a  panic  that  department  itself  at- 
tempt[ed]  to  sell  stock,  the  failure  would  be  ridiculous; 
it  would  hardly  be  able  to  sell  any  at  all, — probably 
it  would  not  sell  £50  worth.  The  idea  that  the  Bank 
can  during  a  panic  replenish  its  reserve  in  this  or 
in  any  other  manner,  when  that  reserve  has  once 
been  allowed  to  become  empty  or  nearly  empty,  is 
too  absurd  to  be  steadily  maintained,  though  I  fear 
that  it  is  not  yet  wholly  abandoned. 

The  second  and  more  reasonable  conception  of  the 
independence  of  the  Bank  of  England  is,  however, 
this :  —  It  may  be  said,  and  it  is  said,  that  if  the 
Bank  of  England  stop  at  the  beginning  of  a  panic, 
if  it  refuse  to  advance  a  shilling  more  than  usual, 
if  it  begin  the  battle  with  a  good  banking  reserve 
and  do  not  diminish  it  by  extra  loans,  the  Bank  of 
England  is  sure  to  be  safe.  But  this  form  of  the 
opinion,  though  more  reasonable  and  moderate,  is  not 
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therefore  more  true.  The  panic  of  1866  is  the  best 
instance  to  test  it.  As  every  one  knows,  that  panic 
began  quite  suddenly,  on  the  fall  of  "Overends." 
Just  before,  the  Bank  had  £5,812,000  in  its  reserve ; 
in  fact  it  advanced  £13,000,000  of  new  money  in  the 
next  few  days,  and  its  reserve  went  down  to  nothiuKi 
and  the  government  had  to  help :  but  if  the  Bank 
had  not  made  these  advances,  could  it  have  kept  its 
reserve  ? 

Certainly  it  could  not ;  it  could  not  have  retained 
its  own  deposits.  A  large  part  of  these  are  the  de- 
posits of  bankers,  and  they  would  not  consent  to  help 
the  Bank  of  England  in  a  policy  of  isolation ;  they 
would  not  agree  to  suspend  payments  themselves, 
and  permit  ^e  Bank  of  England  to  survive  and  get 
all  their  business.  They  would  withdraw  their  de- 
posits from  the  Bank ;  they  would  not  assist  it  to 
stand  erect  amid  their  ruin.  But  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  even  if  the  banks  were  willing  to  keep  their 
deposits  at  the  Bank  while  it  was  not  lending,  they 
would  soon  find  that  they  could  not  do  it :  they  are 
only  able  to  keep  those  deposits  at  the  Bank  by  the 
aid  of  the  Clearing  House  system ;  and  if  a  panic 
were  to  pass  a  certain  height,  that  system,  which 
rests  on  confidence,  would  be  destroyed  by  terror. 

The  common  course  of  business  is  this :  —  A  B, 
having  to  receive  £50,000  from  C  J>,  takes  C  D*s 
check  on  a  banker  "crossed,"  as  it  is  called,  and 
therefore  only  payable  to  another  banker.  He  pays 
that  check  to  his  own  credit  with  his  own  banker, 
who  presents  it  to  the  banker  on  whom  it  is  drawn, 
and  if  good  it  is  an  item  between  them  in  the  gen- 
eral clearing  or  settlement  of  the  afternoon.  But 
this  is  evidently  a  very  refined  machinery,  which  a 
panic  will  be  apt  to  destroy.  At  the  first  stage, 
A  B  may  say  to  his  debtor  CD,  "I  cannot  take  your 
check,  I  must  have  bank  notes ; "  if  it  is  a  debt 
on  securities,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  say  this.  The 
usual  practice  —  credit  being  good  —  is  for  the  creditor 
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to  take  the  debtor's  check  and  to  give  up  the  securi- 
ties ;  but  if  the  "  securities "  retilly  secure  him  in  a 
time  of  difficulty,  he  will  not  like  to  give  them  up 
and  take  a  bit  of  paper, —  a  mere  check,  which  may 
be  paid  or  not  paid :  he  will  say  to  his  debtor, 
"I  can  only  give  you  your  securities  if  you  will  give 
me  bank  notes ; "  and  if  he  does  say  so,  the  debtor 
must  go  to  his  bank,  and  draw  out  the  £50,000  if  he 
has  it.  But  if  this  were  done  on  a  large  scale,  the 
bank's  "cash  in  house"  would  soon  be  gone;  as  the 
Clearing  House  was  gradually  superseded,  it  would 
have  to  trench  on  its  deposit  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  then  the  bankers  would  have  to  pay  so 
much  over  the  counter  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  keep  much  money  at  the  Bank,  even  if  they 
wished, — they  would  soon  be  obliged  to  draw  out 
every  shilling. 

The  diminished  use  of  the  Clearing  House  in 
consequence  of  the  panic  would  intensify  that  panic. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bargains  of  the  coun- 
try in  moneyed  securities  is  settled  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  twice  a  month ;  and  the  number  of  securi- 
-  ties  then  given  up  for  mere  checks,  and  the  number 
of  checks  then  passing  at  the  Clearing  House,  are 
enormous:  if  that  system  collap8e[d],  the  number  of 
failures  would  be  incalculable,  and  each  failure  would 
add  to  the  discredit  that  caused  the  collapse. 

The  non-banking  customers  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land would  be  discredited  as  well  as  other  people ; 
their  checks  would  not  be  taken  any  more  than  those 
of  others  :  they  would  have  to  draw  out  bank  notes, 
and  the  Bank  reserve  would  not  be  enough  for  a 
tithe  of  such  payments. 

The  matter  would  come  shortly  to  this  :  —  A  great 
number  of  brokers  and  dealers  are  under  obligations 
to  pay  immense  sums,  and  in  common  times  they 
obtain  these  sums  by  the  transfer  of  certain  securities. 
It,  as  we  said  just  now,  No.  1  has  borrowed  £50,000 
of  No.    3  on  Elzchequer  bills,  he  for  the  most  part 
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cannot  pay  "No.  3  till  he  has  sold  or  pledged  those 
bills  to  some  one  else  :  but  till  be  has  the  bills  he 
cannot  pledge  or  sell  them  ;  and  if  No,  3  will  not 
give  them  up  till  he  gets  his  money,  No.  1  will  be 
ruined,  because  he  cannot  pay  it.  And  if  No.  3  has 
No.  3  to  pay,  as  is  very  likely,  he  may  be  ruined 
because  of  No.  I's  default,  and  No.  4  only  on  account 
of  No.  3's  default ;  and  so  on  without  end.  On  set- 
tling day,  without  the  Clearing  House,  there  would 
be  a  mass  of  failures  and  a  bundle  of  securities.  The 
effect  of  these  failures  would  be  a  general  run  on  all 
bankers,  and  on  the  Bank  of  England  particularly. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  money  thus 
taken  from  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  return  there  immediately;  that  the 
public  who  borrowed  it  would  not  know  where  else 
to  deposit  it ;  that  it  would  be  taken  out  in  the 
morning  and  put  back  in  the  evening.  But  in  the 
first  place,  this  argument  assumes  that  the  Banking 
Department  would  have  enough  money  to  pay  the 
demands  on  it ;  and  this  is  a  mistake,  —  the  Banking 
Department  would  not  have  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
necessary  funds.  And  in  the  second,  a  great  panic 
which  deranged  the  Clearing  House  would  soon  be 
diffused  all  through  the  country.  The  money,  there- 
fore, taken  from  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  be 
soon  returned  to  the  Bank ;  it  would  not  come  back 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken  out, 
or  for  many  days :  it  would  be  distributed  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  wherever  there 
were  bankers,  wherever  there  was  trade,  wherever 
there  were  liabilities,  wherever  there  was  terror. 

And  even  in  London,  so  immense  a  panic  would 
soon  impair  the  credit  of  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  That  department  has  do 
great  prestige :  it  was  only  created  in  18i4,  and  it 
has  failed  three  times  since.  The  world  would  im- 
agine that  what  has  happened  before  will  happen 
again  ;    and  when  they  have  got  money,  they  will 
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not  deposit  it  at  an  eBtablishment  which  may  not 
be  ahle  to  repay  it.  This  did  not  happen  in  former 
panics,  because  the  case  we  are  considering  never 
arose ;  the  Bank  was  helping  the  public,  and,  more  or 
less  confidently,  it  was  believed  that  the  govern- 
ment would  help  the  Bank :  but  if  the  policy  be 
relinquished  which  formerly  assuaged  alarm,  that 
alarm  will  be  protracted  and  enhanced  till  it  touches 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  itself. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  it  would  touch  the  Issue 
Department :  I  think  that  the  public  would  be  quite 
satisfied  if  they  obtained  bank  notes.  Generally, 
nothing  is  gained  by  holding  the  notes  of  a  bank 
instead  of  depositing  them  at  a  bank ;  but  in  the. 
Bank  of  England  there  is  a  great  diflference, — their 
notes  are  legal  tender.  Whoever  holds  them  can 
always  pay  his  ■  debts  ;  and  except  for  foreign  pay- 
ments he  could  want  no  more.  The  rush  would  be 
for  bank  notes :  those  that  could  be  obtained  would 
be  carried  north,  south,  east,  and  west ;  and  as  there 
would  not  be  enough  for  all  the  country,  the  Banking 
Department  would  soon  pay  away  all  it  had. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  Bank  of  England  has  in  this  respect  no  peculiar 
privilege  :  that  it  is  simply  in  the  position  of  a  bank 
keeping  the  banking  reserve  of  the  country ;  that 
it  must  in  time  of  panic  do  what  all  other  similar 
banks  must  do ;  that  in  time  of  panic  it  must  ad- 
vance freely  and  vigorously  to  the  public  out  of  the 
reserve. 

And  with  the  Bank  of  England,  as  with  other 
banks  in  the  same  case,  these  advances,  if  they  are 
to  be  made  at  all,  should  be  made  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  the  object  for  which  they  are  made ;  the 
end  is  to  stay  the  panic,  and  the  advances  should  if 
possible  stay  the  panic :  and  for  this  purpose  there 
are  two  rules  :  — 

First.  That  these  loans  should  only  be  made  at 
a  very  high  rate  of  interest ;   this  will  operate  as  a 
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heavy  fine  on  unreasonable  timidity,  and  will  prevent 
the  greatest  number  of  applications  by  persons  who 
do  not  require  it.  The  rate  should  be  raised  early  in 
the  panic,  so  that  the  fine  may  be  paid  early ;  that 
no  one  may  borrow  out  of  idle  precaution  without 
paying  well  for  it;  that  the  banking  reserve  may  be 
protected  as  far  as  possible. 

Secondly.  That  at  this  rate  these  advances  should 
be  made  on  all  good  banking  securities,  and  as  largely 
as  the  public  ask  for  them.  The  reason  is  plain : 
the  object  is  to  stay  alarm,  and  nothing  therefore 
should  be  done  to  cause  alarm ;  but  the  way  to  cause 
alarm  is  to  refuse  some  one  who  has  good  security 
to  offer.  The  news  of  this  will  spread  in  an  instant 
through  all  the  money  market  at  a  moment  of  ter- 
ror ;  no  one  can  say  exactly  who  carries  it,  but  in 
half  an  hour  it  will  be  carried  on  aJl  sides,  and  will 
intensify  the  terror  everywhere.  No  advances  indeed 
need  be  made  by  which  the  Bank  will  ultimately 
lose.  The  amount  of  bad  business  in  commercial  coun- 
tries is  an  infinitesimally  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
business ;  that  in  a  panic  the  bank  or  banks  holding 
the  ultimate  reserve  should  refuse  bad  bills  or  had 
securities  will  not  make  the  panic  really  woi*e, — 
the  "  unsound"  people  are  a  feeble  minority,  and 
they  are  afraid  even  to  look  frightened  for  fear  their 
unsoundness  may  be  detected.  The  great  majority, 
the  majority  to  be  protected,  are  the  "sound"  people, 
the  people  who  have  good  security  to  offer.  If  it 
is  known  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  freely  advan- 
cing on  what  in  ordinary  times  is  reckoned  a  good 
security, —  on  what  is  then  commonly  pledged  and 
easily  convertible,  —  the  alarm  of  the  solvent  mer- 
chants and  bankers  will  be  stayed ;  but  if  securities 
really  good  and  usually  convertible  are  refused  by 
the  Bank,  the  alarm  will  not  abate,  the  other  loans 
made  will  fail  in  obtaining  their  end,  and  the  panic 
will  become  worse  and  worse. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  reserve   in  the  Banking 
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Department  will  not  be  enough  for  all  such  loans. 
If  that  be  so,  the  Banking  Department  must  fail ; 
but  lending  is  nevertheless  its  best  expedient, — this 
is  the  method  of  making  its  money  go  the  farthest, 
and  of  enabling  it  to  get  through  the  panic  if 
anything  will  so  enable  it.  Making  no  loans,  as  we 
have  seen,  will  ruin  it ;  making  large  loans  and  stop- 
ping, as  we  have  also  seen,  will  ruin  it.  The  only 
safe  plan  for  the  Bank  is  the  brave  plan, —  to  lend 
in  a  panic  on  every  kind  of  current  security,  or  every 
sort  on  which  money  is  ordinarily  and  usually  lent. 
This  policy  may  not  save  the  Bank ;  but  if  it  do 
not,  nothing  will  save  it. 

If  we  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  Bank  of 
England  has  fulfilled  these  duties,  we  shall  find,  as 
we  found  before,  that  the  true  principle  has  never 
been  grasped ;  that  the  policy  has  been  inconsistent  j 
that  though  the  policy  has  much  improved,  there 
stilt  remain  important  particulars  in  which  it  might 
be  better  than  it  is. 

The  first  panic  of  which  it  is  necessary  here  to 
speeik  is  that  of  1835.  I  hardly  think  we  should  de- 
rive much  instruction  from  those  of  1793  and  1797, — 
the  world  has  changed  too  much  since ;  and  during 
the  long  period  of  inconvertible  currency  from  1797  to 
1819,  the  problems  to  be  solved  were  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  our  present  ones.  In  the  panic  of  1825, 
the  Bank  of  England  at  first  acted  as  unwisely  as 
it  was  possible  to  act :  by  every  means  it  tried  to 
restrict  its  advances ;  the  reserve  being  very  small,  it 
endeavored  to  protect  that  reserve  by  lending  as- little 
as  possible.  The  result  was  a  period  of  frantic  and 
almost  inconceivable  violence  :  scarcely  any  one  knew 
whom  to  trust ;  credit  was  almost  suspended ;  the 
country  was,  as  Mr.  Huskisson  expressed  it,  "within 
twenty-four  hours  of  a  state  of  barter."  Applications 
for  assistance  were  made  to  the  Qovemment ;  but 
though  it  was  well  known  that  the  Government  re- 
fused to  act,  there  was  not,  as'  far  as  I  know,  until 
Vou  v.- 9 
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lately  any  authentic  narrative  of  the  real  facts.  In 
the  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  ail 
places  in  the  world,  there  is  a  full  account  of  them. 
The  Duke  was  then  on  a  mission  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Sir  R.  Peel  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  which  the 
following  is  a  part : — 

"We  have  been  placed  in  a  very  unpleasant  prBdicament  on 
the  other  question, — the  issue  of  Eiohequer  bills  by  Governroent. 
The  feeling  of  the  City,  of  many  of  our  friends,  of  some  of  the 
Opposition,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills 
to  relieve  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

"It  was  said  in  favor  of  the  issue,  that  tbe  same  measure  had 
been  tried  and  succeeded  in  1793  and  1B11.  Our  friends  whis- 
pered about  that  we  were  acting  quite  in  a  different  manner  from 
that  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  did  act,  and  would  have  act«d  had  be  been 
alive. 

"  We  felt  satisfied  that  however  plausible  were  the  reasons  urged 
in  favor  of  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  yet  that  the  measure  was 
a  dangerous  one,  and  ought  to  be  resisted  by  the  Government. 

"There  are  thirty  millions  of  Exchequer  bilb  outstanding;  the 
purchasfs  lately  made  by  tbe  Bank  can  hardly  maintain  tbem  at 
par.  If  there  were  a  new  issue  to  such  an  amount  as  that  contem- 
plated,— viz.,  five  millions,  —  there  would  be  a  great  danger  that 
the  whole  mass  of  Exchequer  bills  would  be  at  a  discount,  and 
would  be  paid  into  the  revenue.  If  the  new  Exchequer  bills  were 
to  be  issued  at  a  different  rate  of  interest  from  tbe  outstanding 
ones, — say  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent., — the  old  ones 
would  be  immediately  at  a  great  discount  unless  the  interest  were 
raised ;  if  the  interest  were  raised,  the  charge  on  the  revenue  would 
be  of  course  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  rate  of  interest.  We 
found  that  the  Bank  had  the  power  to  lend  money  on  deposit  of 
goods :  as  our  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  would  have  l>een  useless 
unless  the  Bank  cashed  them,  as  therefore  the  intervention  of  the 
Bank  was  in  any  event  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  its  intervention 
would  be  chiefly  useful  by  the  effect  which  it  would  have  in  in- 
creasing the  circulating  medium,  we  advised  the  Bank  to  take  the 
whole  affair  into  their  own  hands  at  once, — to  issue  their  notes  on 
the  security  of  goods  instead  of  issuing  them  on  Exchequer  bills, 
such  bills  being  themselves  issued  on  that  security. 

"They  reluctantly  consented,  and  rescued  lu  from  a  very  em- 
barrassing predicament." 
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The  success  of  the  Bank  of  EIngland  on  this  oc- 
casion was  owing  to  its  complete  adoption  of  right 
principles.  The  Bank  adopted  these  priocipleB  very 
late;  but  when  it  adopted  them  it  adopted  them  com- 
pletely. According  to  the  official  statement  which  I 
quoted  before,  "We"  (that  is,  the  Bank  directors) 
lent  money  "by  every  po^ible  means,  and  in  modes 
which  we  had  never  adopted  before  :  we  took  in  stock 
on  security,  we  purchased  Exchequer  bills,  we  made 
advances  on  Exchequer  bills ;  we  not  only  discounted 
outright,  but  we  made  advances  on  the  deposit  of 
bills  of  exchange  to  an  inmiense  amount, — in  short, 
by  every  possible  means  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  Bank."  And  for  the  complete  and  courageous 
adoption  of  this  policy  at  the  last  moment,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England  at  that  time  deserve 
great  praise,  for  the  subject  was  then  less  understood 
even  than .  it  is  now  :  but  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
deserve  also  severe  censure,  for  previously  choosing 
a  contrary  policy;  for  being  reluctant  to  adopt  the' 
new  one,  and  for  at  last  adopting  it  only  at  the  re- 
quest of,  and  upon  a  joint  responsibility  with,  the 
executive  Government. 

After  1835  there  was  not  again  a  real  panic  in 
the  money  market  till  1847.  Both  of  the  crises  of 
1837  and  1839  were  severe,  but  neither  terminated 
in  a  panic ;  both  were  arrested  before  the  alarm 
reached  its  final  intensity :  in  neither,  therefore,  could 
the  policy  of  the  Bank  at  the  last  stage  of  fear  be 
tested. 

In  the  three  panics  since  1844  —  in  1847,  1857,  and 
1866 — the  policy  of  the  Bank  has  been  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  Act  of  1844,  and  I  cannot  therefore 
discuss  it  fully  within  the  limits  which  I  have  pre- 
scribed for  myself.  I  can  only  state  two  things:  — 
First,  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  above  all  things 
maintain  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  panic  prevented  by  the  Act  of  1844  from  making 
any  advances  which  they  would  otherwise  have  then 
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made.  Secondly,  that  in  the  last  stage  of  panic,  the 
Act  of  1844  has  been  already  suspended,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  on  these  occasions ;  that  no  similar  occasion 
has  ever  yet  occurred  in  which  it  has  not  been  sus- 
pended ;  and  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  world 
confidently  expects  and  relieB  that  in  all  similar  cases 
it  will  be  suspended  again.  Whatever  theory  may 
prescribe,  the  logic  of  facts  seems  peremptory  so 
far;  and  these  principles  taken  together  amount  to 
saying  that  by  the  doctrine  of  the  directors,  the  Bank 
of  England  ought,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  manage  a 
panic  with  the  Act  of  1844  pretty  much  as  they 
would  manage  one  without  it,  —  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  panic  because  then  they  are  not  fettered,  and 
in  the  latter  because  then  the  fetter  has  been  removed. 

We  can  therefore  estimate  the  policy  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  the  three  panics  which  have  happened 
since  the  Act  of  1844,  without  inquiring  into  the 
effect  of  the  act  itself.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  of 
these  panics  the  Bank  has  made  very  large  advances 
indeed.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  in  all  of  them  the 
Bank  has  been  quicker  than  it  was  in  1825;  that 
in  all  of  them  it  has  less  hesitated  to  use  its  bank- 
ing reserve  in  making  the  advances  which  it  is  one 
principal  object  of  maintaining  that  reserve  to  make, 
and  to  make  at  once.  But  there  is  still  a  consider- 
able  evil :  no  one  knows  on  what  kind  of  securities 
the  Bank  of  England  will  at  such  periods  make  the 
advances  which  it  is  necessary  to  make. 

As  we  have  seen,  principle  requires  that  such  ad- 
vances, if  made  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  curing  panic, 
should  be  made  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  cure 
that  panic ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be 
made  on  everything  which  in  common  times  is  good 
"banking  security."  The  evil  is,  that  owing  to  ter- 
ror, what  is  commonly  good  security  has  ceased  to 
be  so :  and  the  true  policy  ia,  so  to  use  the  banking 
reserve  that  if  possible  the  temporary  evil  may  be 
stayed  and  the  common  course  of  business  be  restored ; 
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and  this  can  only  be  eflfected  by  advancing  on  all 
good  banking  securities. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bank  of  England  do  not  take 
this  course.  The  Discount  office  is  open  for  the  dis- 
count of  good  bills,  and  makes  immense  advances 
accordingly ;  the  Bank  also  advances  on  consols 
and  India  securities,  though  there  was  in  the  crisis 
of  1866  believed  to  be  for  a  moment  a  hesitation  in 
BO  doing;  but  these  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
securities  on  which  money  in  ordinary  times  can 
be  readily  obtained,  and  by  which  its  repayment  is 
fully  secured.  Railway  debenture  stock  is  as  good 
a  security  as  a  commercial  bill,  and  many  peoiAe 
(of  whom  I  own  I  am  one)  think  it  safer  than  India 
stock,  —  on  the  whole  a  great  railway  is,  we  think, 
less  liable  to  unforeseen  accidents  than  the  strange 
Empire  of  India ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  a  panic  would  advance  on  railway  debenture 
stock,  —  at  any  rate,  no  one  has  any  authorized  rea- 
son for  saying  that  it  would.  And  there  are  many 
other  such  securities. 

The  amount  of  the  advance  is  the  main  consider- 
ation for  the  Bank  of  England,  and  not  the  nature 
of  the  security  on  which  the  advance  is  made,  always 
assuming  the  security  to  be  good.  An  idea  prevails 
(as  r  believe)  at  the  Bank  of  England,  that  they 
ought  not  to  advance  during  a  panic  on  any  kind 
of  security  on  which  they  do  not  commonly  advance ; 
but  if  bankers  for  the  most  part  do  advance  on  such 
security  in  common  times,  and  if  that  security  is 
indisputably  good,  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  inmiaterial.  In  ordinary  times  the 
Bank  is  only  one  of  many  lenders,  whereas  in  a  panic 
it  is  the  sole  lender ;  and  we  want,  as  far  as  we 
can,  to  bring  back  the  unusual  state  of  a  time  of 
panic  to  the  common  state  of  ordinary  times. 

In  common  opinion  there  is  always  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank :  the  Bank  has 
never  laid  down  any  clear  and  sound  policy  on  the 
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subject ;  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  its  directors 
(like  Mr.  Hankey)  advocate  an  erroneous  policy. 
The  public  is  never  sure  what  policy  will  be  adopted 
at  the  most  important  moment ;  it  is  not  sure  what 
amount  of  advance  will  be  made,  or  on  what  security 
it  will  be  made.  The  best  palliative  to  a  panic  is 
a  confidence  in  the  adequate  amount  of  the  Bank 
reserve,  and  in  the  efficient  use  of  that  reserve ;  and 
until  we  have  on  this  point  a  clear  understanding 
with  the  Bank  of  Ehigland,  both  our  liability  to  crises 
and  our  terror  at  crises  will  always  be  greater  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. 
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CHAPTER    TIIL 

TEE  GOVBRNHBNT  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors,  a  Governor,  and  a  Deputy-Governor ;  and 
the  mode  in  which  these  are  chosen,  and  the  tinw  for 
which  they  hold  oflBce,  affect  the  whole  of  its  busi- 
ness. The  Board  of  Directors  is  in  fact  self-electing. 
In  theory  a  certain  portion  go  out  annually,  remain 
out  for  a  year,  and  are  subject  to  re-election  by  the 
proprietors :  but  in  fact  they  are  nearly  always,  and 
always  if  the  other  directors  wish  it,  re-elected  after 
a  year ;  such  has  been  the  unbroken  practice  of 
many  years,  and  it  would  be  hardly  possible  now  to 
break  it.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  by  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  whole  board  chooses  the  new  member ; 
and  they  do  it,  as  I  am  told,  with  great  care.  For 
a  peculiar  reason,  it  is  important  that  the  directors 
should  be  young  when  they  begin  ;  and  accordingly 
the  board  run  over  the  names  of  the  most  attentive 
and  promising  young  men  in  the  old-established  firms 
of  London,  and  select  the  one  who,  they  think,  will 
be  most  suitable  for  a  bank  director.  There  is  a 
considerable  ambition  to  fill  the  office ;  the  status 
which  is  given  by  it,  both  to  the  individual  who  fills 
it  and  to  the  firm  of  merchants  to  which  he  belongs, 
is  considerable.  There  is  surprisingly  little  favor 
shown  in  the  selection ;  there  is  a  great  wish  on  the 
.  part  of  the  Bank  directors  for  the  time  being  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for  the  future  good 
government  of  the  Bank.  Very  few  selections  in  the 
world  are  made  with  nearly  equal  purity.  There  is  a 
(135) 
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sincere  desire  to  do  the  best  for  the  Bank,  and  to  ap- 
point a  well-conducted  young  man  who  has  begun  to 
attend  to  business,  and  who  seems  hkely  to  be  fairly 
sensible  and  fairly  efficient  twenty  years  later. 

The  age  is  a  primary  matter.  The  offices  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Deputy-Governor  are  given  in  rotation  ;  the 
Deputy-Governor  always  succeeds  the  Governor,  and 
usually  the  oldest  director  who  has  not  been  in  office 
becomes  Deputy-Governor.  Sometimes,  from  personal 
reasons,  such  as  ill-health  or  special  temporary  occu- 
pation, the  time  at  which  a  director  becomes  Deputy- 
Governor  may  be  a  little  deferred ;  and  in  some  few 
cases,  merchants  in  the  greatest  business  have  been 
permitted  to  decline  entirely  :  but  for  all  general  pur- 
poses the  rule  may  be  taken  as  absolute,  — save  in 
rare  cases,  a  director  must  serve  his  time  as  Governor 
and  Deputy-Governor  nearly  when  his  turn  comes, 
and  he  will  not  be  asked  to  serve  much  before  his 
turn.  It  is  usually  about  twenty  years  from  the 
time  of  a  man's  first  election  that  he  arrives,  as 
it  is  called,  at  the  chair  ;  and  as  the  offices  of  Governor 
and  Deputy-Governor  are  very  important,  a  man 
who  fills  them  should  be  still  in  the  vigor  of  life . 
accordingly.  Bank  directors,  when  first  chosen  by  the 
board,  are  always  young  men. 

At  first  this  has  rather  a  singular  effect ;  a 
stranger  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  it.  Many 
years  since,  I  remember  seeing  a  very  fresh  and 
nice-looking  young  gentleman,  and  being  struck  with 
astonishment  at  being  told  that  he  was  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  I  had  always  imagined 
such  directors  to  be  men  of  tried  sagacity  and  long 
experience,  and  I  was  amazed  that  a  cheerful  young 
man  should  be  one  of  them ;  I  believe  I  thought  it 
was  a  little  dangerous :  I  thought  such  young  men 
could  not  manage  the  Bank  well ;  I  feared  they  had 
the  power  to  do  mischief. 

Further  inquiry,  however,  soon  convinced  me  that 
they  had  not  the  power.    Naturally,  young  men  have 
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not  much  influence  at  a  board  where  there  are  many 
older  members ;  and  in  the  Bank  of  England  there  is 
a  special  provision  for  depriving  them  of  it  if  they 
get  it.  Some  of  the  directors,  as  I  have  said,  retire 
annually :  but  by  courtesy  it  is  always  the  young 
ones;  those  who  have  passed  the  chair  —  that  is,  who 
have  served  the  office  of  Governor — always  remain. 
The  young  part  of  the  board  is  the  fluctuating  part, 
and  the  old  part  is  the  permanent  part ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  part  has 
little  influence.  The  Bank  directors  may  be  blamed 
for  many  things,  but  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
cfaangeableness  and  excitability  of  a  neocracy. 

Indeed,  still  better  to  prevent  it,  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  board  — that  is,  those  who  have  passed 
the  chair  —  form  a  standing  committee  of  indefinite 
powers,  which  is  called  the  Committee  of  Treasury. 
I  say  "indefinite  powers";  for  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  precise  description  has  ever  been  given  of  them, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  precisely  described.  They 
are  sometimes  said  to  exercise  a  particular  control 
over  the  relations  and  n^otiations  between  the  Bank 
and  the  Qovemment ;  but  I  confess  that  I  believe 
that  this  varies  very  much  with  the  character  of  the 
(Jovemor  for  the  time  being,  —  a  strong  Governor 
does  much  mainly  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and 
a  weak  Governor  does  little.  Still,  the  influence  of 
the  Committee  of  Treasury  is  always  considerable, 
though  not  always  the  same.  They  form  a  cabinet 
of  mature,  declining,  and  old  men,  just  close  to  the 
executive ;  emd  for  good  or  evil,  such  a  cabinet  must 
have  much  power. 

By  old  usage,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  themselves  by  trade  bankers.  This  is 
a  relic  of  old  times :  every  bank  was  supposed  to  be 
necessarily  more  or  less  in  opposition  to  every  other 
bank,  —  banks  in  the  same  place  to  be  especially  in 
opposition ;  in  consequence,  in  London,  no  banker  has 
a  chance  of  being  a  Bank  director,  or  would  ever 
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think  of  attempting  to  be  one.  I  am  here  speaking 
of  bankers  in  the  English  sense,  and  in  the  sense 
that  would  surprise  a  foreigner.  One  of  the  Roth- 
schilds is  on  the  Bank  direction,  and  a  foreigner 
would  be  apt  to  think  that  they  were  bankers  -if  any 
one  was ;  but  this  only  illustrates  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  our  English  notions  of  banking  and 
the  Continental,  —  ours  have  attained  a  much  fuller 
development  than  theirs.  Messrs.  Rothschild  are  im- 
mense capitalists,  having  doubtless  much  borrowed 
money  in  their  hands ;  but  they  do  not  take  £100 
payable  on  demand  and  pay  it  back  in  checks  of  £5 
each,  and  that  is  our  English  banking.  The  borrowed 
money  which  they  have  is  in  large  sums,  borrowed 
for  terms  more  or  less  long :  English  bankers  deal 
with  an  aggregate  of  small  sums,  all  of  which  are 
repayable  on  short  notice  or  on  demand.  And  the 
way  the  two  employ  their  money  is  different  also. 
A  foreigner  thinks  "an  exchange  business" — that  is, 
the  buying  and  selling  bills  on  foreign  countries  —  a 
main  part  of  banking;  as  I  have  explained,  remit- 
tance is  one  of  the  subsidiary  conveniences  which 
early  banks  subserve  before  deposit  banking  begins : 
but  the  mass  of  English  cotmtry  bankers  only  give 
bills  on  places  in  England  or  on  London,  and  in  Lon- 
don the  principal  remittance  business  has  escaped  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  Most  of  them  would 
not  know  how  to  carry  through  a  great  "  exchange 
operation,"  or  to  "  bring  home  the  returns " ;  they 
would  as  soon  think  of  turning  silk  merchants.  The 
exchange  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  small  and  special 
body  of  foreign  bill-brokers,  of  whom  Messrs.  Roth- 
schild are  the  greatest.  One  of  that  firm  may  there- 
fore well  be  on  the  Bank  direction,  notwithstanding 
the  rule  forbidding  bankers  to  be  there ;  for  he  and 
his  family  are  not  English  bankers,  either  by  the 
terms  on  which  they  borrow  money  or  the  mode  in 
which  they  employ  it.  But  as  to  bankers  in  the 
English   sense   of    the   word,  the   rule   is    rigid    and 
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absolute :  not  only  no  private  banker  is  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  no  director  of  any  joint- 
stock  bank  would  be  allowed  to  become  such ;  the 
two  situations  would  be  taken  to.  be  incompatible: 

The  mass  of  the  Bank  directors  are  merchants 
of  experience,  employing  a  considerable  capital  in 
trades  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  and  with 
which  they  are  well  acquainted.  Many  of  them  have 
information  as  to  the  present  course  of  trade,  and  as 
to  the  character  and  wealth  of  merchants,  which  is 
most  valuable  —  or  rather  is  all  but  invaluable  —  to 
the  Bank.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  quiet,  serious  men, 
who,  by  habit  and  nature,  watch  with  some  kind 
of  pare  every  kind  of  business  in  which  they  are 
eng^^d,  and  give  an  anxious  opinion  on  it.  Most  of 
them  have  a  good  deed  of  leisure ;  for  the  life  of  a 
man  of  business  who  employs  only  his  own  capital, 
and  employs  it  nearly  always  in  the  same  way,  is 
by  no  means  fully  employed.  Hardly  any  capital  is 
enough  to  employ  the  principal  partner's  time,  and 
if  such  a  man  is  very  busy  it  is  a  sign  of  something 
wrong :  either  he  is  working  at  detail,  which  sub- 
ordinates would  do  better  and  which  he  had  better 
leave  alone,  or  he  is  ei^^aged  in  too  many  specula- 
tions, is  incurring  more  liabilities  than  hia  capital  will 
bear,  and  so  may  be  ruined.  In  consequence,  every 
commercial  city  abounds  in  men  who  have  great 
business  ability  and  experience,  who  are  not  fully 
occupied,  who  wish  to  be  occupied,  and  who  are  very 
glad  to  become  directors  of  public  companies  in  order 
to  be  occupied.  The  direction  of  the  Bank  of  England 
has  for  many  generations  been  composed  of  such  men. 

Such  a  government  for  a  joint-stock  company  is 
very  good  if  its  essential  nature  be  attended  to,  and 
very  bad  if  that  nature  be  not  attended  to.  That 
government  is  composed  of  men  with  a  high  average 
of  general  good  sense,  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
business  in  general,  hut  without  any  special  knowl- 
edge  of  the  particular  business  in  which  they  are 
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engaged.  Ordinarily,  in  joint-stock  banks  and  com- 
panies this  deficiency  is  cured  by  the  selection  of 
a  mani^er  of  the  company,  who  has  been  specially 
trained  to  that  particular  trade,  and  who  engages  to 
devote  all  bis  experience  and  all  his  ability  to  the 
affairs  of  the  company ;  the  directors,  and  often  a 
select  committee  of  them  more  especially,  consult 
with  the  manager,  and  after  hearing  what  he  has  to 
say,  decide  on  the  affairs  of  the  company.  There  is 
in  all  ordinary  joint-stock  companies  a  fixed  executive 
specially  skilled,  and  a  somewhat  varying  council 
not  specially  skilled ;  the  fixed  manager  insures  conti- 
nuity and  experience  in  the  management,  and  a  good 
board  of  directors  insures  general  wisdom. 

But  in  the  Bank  of  England  there  is  no  fixed 
executive :  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  who 
form  that  executive,  change  every  two  years.  I  be- 
lieve, inde'ed,  that  such  was  not  the  original  intention 
of  the  founders  :  in  the  old  days  of  few  and  great 
privileged  companies,  the  chairman,  though  periodi- 
cally elected,  was  practically  permanent  so  long  as 
his  policy  was  popular ;  he  was  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  and  ordinarily  did  not  change  unless  the 
Opposition  came  in.  But  this  idea  has  no  present 
.  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England : 
at  present  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  almost 
always  change  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  the  case 
of  any  longer  occupation  of  the  chair  is  so  very 
rare  that  it  need  not  be  taken  account  of.  And  the 
Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  cannot 
well  be  shadows  :  they  are  expected  to  be  constantly 
present ;  to  see  all  applicants  for  advances  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine  ;  to  carry  on  the  almost  continuous 
correspondence  between  the  Bank  and  its  largest  cus- 
tomer the  Government ;  to  bring  all  necessary  mat- 
ters before  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Committee 
of  Treasury,  —  in  a  word,  to  do  very  much  of  what 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mauler  in  most  companies. 
Under  this  shifting  chief  executive  there  are  indeed 
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very  valuable  heads  of  departments ;  the  head  of  the 
Discount  Department  is  especially  required  to  be  a 
man  of  ability  and  experience.  But  these  officers  are 
essentially  subordinate ;  no  one  of  them  is  like  the 
general  manager  of  an  ordinary  bank,  the  head  of 
all  action  :  the  perpetually  present  executive,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Deputy-Governor,  make  it  impossible  that 
any  subordinate  should  have  that  position.  A  really 
able  and  active-minded  Govemot,  being  required  to 
sit  all  day  in  the  Bank,  in  fact  does  and  can  hardly 
help  doing  its  principal  business. 

In  theory,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  gov- 
ernment for  a  bank :  a  shifting  executive ;  a  board 
of  directors  chosen  too  young  for  it  to  be  known 
whether  they  are  able;  a  committee  of  management 
in  which  seniority  is  the  necessary  qualification  and 
old  age  the  common  result ;  and  no  trained  bankers 
anywhere. 

Even  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  an  ordinary 
bank,  such  a  constitution  would  be  insufficient ;  but 
its  inadequacy  is  greater,  and  the  consequences  of 
that  inadequacy  far  worse,  because  of  its  gn*eater 
functions.  The  Bank  of  England  has  to  keep  the 
sole  banking  reserve  of  the  country ;  has  to  keep  it 
through  all  changes  of  the  money  market  and  all 
turns  of  the  exchanges ;  has  to  decide  on  the  instant 
in  a  panic  what  sort  of  advances  should  be  made, 
to  what  amounts,  and  for  what  dates :  and  yet  it 
has  a  constitution  plainly  defective.  So  far  from 
the  government  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  bet- 
ter than  that  of  any  other  bank, — as  it  ought  to 
be,  considering  that  its  functions  are  much  harder 
and  graver,  —  any  one  would  be  laughed  at  who  pro- 
pos.ed  it  as  a  model  for  the  government  of  a  new 
bank ;  and  that  government,  if  it  were  so  proposed, 
would  on  all  hands  be  called  "old-fashioned"  and, 
"curious." 

As  was  natural,  the  effects  —  good  and  evil  —  of 
its  constitution  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
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Bank's  history.  On  one  vital  point,  the  Bank's  man- 
agement has  been  excellent :  it  has  done  perhaps  less 
"bad  business" — certainly  less  very  bad  business  — 
than  any  bank  of  the  same  size  and  the  same  a£^. 
In  all  its  history  I  do  not  know  that  its  name  has 
ever  been  connected  with  a  single  large  and  discred- 
itable bad  debt ;  there  has  never  been  a  suspicion  that 
it  was  "worked"  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  man  or 
any  combination  of  men  :  the  great  respectability  of 
the  directors,  and  the  steady  attention  many  of  them 
have  always  given  the  business  of  the  Bank,  have 
kept  it  entirely  free  from  anything  dishonorable  and 
discreditable.  Steady  merchants  collected  in  council 
are  an  admirable  judge  of  bills  and  securities :  they 
always  know  the  questionable  standing  of  dangerous 
persons ;  they  are  quick  to  note  the  smallest  signs  of 
corrupt  transactions,  and  no  sophistry  will  persuade 
the  best  of  them  out  of  their  good  instincts.  You 
could  not  have  made  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  do  the  sort  of  business  which  "Overends" 
at  last  did,  except  by  a  moral  miracle  —  except  by 
changing  their  nature ;  and  the  fatal  career  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  would,  imder  their  manage- 
ment, have  been  equally  impossible.  Of  the  ultimate 
solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  the  eventual 
safety  of  its  vast  capital,  even  at  the  worst  periods 
of  its  history,  there  has  not  been  the  least  doubt. 

But  nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  the  policy  of 
the  Bank  has  frequently  been  deplorable ;  and  at 
such  times  the  defects  of  its  government  have  aggra- 
vated if  not  caused  its  calamities. 

In  truth,  the  executive  of  the  Bank  of  England 
is  now  much  such  as  the  executive  of  a  public  de- 
partment—of the  Foreign  OflBce  or  the  Home  Office- 
would  be  in  which  there  was  no  responsible  perma- 
nent head.  In  these  departments  of  Government,  the 
actual  chief  changes  nearly  though  not  quite  as  often 
as  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  'of  England  ;  the  par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary  —  the  Deputy -Governor,  so 
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to  speak,  of  that  office  —  changes  nearly  as  often  :  and 
if  the  administration  solely  or  in  its  details  depended 
on  these  two,  it  would  stop.  If'ew  men  could  not 
carry  it  on  with  vigor  and  efficiency ;  indeed,  they 
could  not  carry  it  on  at  all :  hut  in  fact  they  are  as- 
sisted by  a  permanent  under-secretary,  who  manages 
all  the  routine  business,  who  is  the  depository  of 
the  secrets  of  the  office,  who  embodies  its  traditions, 
who  is  the  hyphen  between  changing  administrations. 
In  consequence  of  this  assistance,  the  continuous  busi- 
ness of  tlie  department  is  for  the  most  part  managed 
fiufficieotly  well,  notwithstanding  frequent  changes  in 
the  heads  of  administration ;  and  it  is  only  by  such 
assistance  that  such  business  could  be  so  managed. 
The  present  administration  of  the  Bank  is  an  attempt 
to  manage  a  great,  a  growing,  and  a  permanently 
continuous  business  without  an  adequate  permanent 
element  and  a  competent  connecting  link. 

In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  the  duties  which 
press  on  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the 
Bank  are  not  so  great  or  so  urgent  as  those  which 
press  upon  the  heads  of  official  departments.  And 
perhaps  in  point  of  mere  labor  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  has  the  advantage,  —  banking  never  ought  to 
be  an  exceedingly  laborious  trade;  there  must  be 
a  great  want  of  system  and  a  great  deficiency  in 
skilled  assistance  if  extreme  labor  is  thrown,  upon 
the  chief:  but  in  importance,  the  functions  of  the 
head  of  the  Bank  rank  as  high  as  those  of  any 
department, — the  cash  reserve  of  the  country  is  as 
precious  a  deposit  as  any  set  of  men  can  have  the 
care  of.  And  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  panic 
(as  the  administration  of  the  Bank  is  forced  to  deal 
with  it)  is  perhaps  a  more  formidable  instant  diffi- 
culty than  presses  upon  any  single  minister;  at  any 
rate  it  comes  more  suddenly,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
more  immediately,  than  most  comparable  difficulties : 
and  the  judgment,  the  nerve,  and  the  vigor  needful 
to  deal  with  it  are  plainly  rare  and  great 
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The  natural  remedy  ■would  be,  to  appoint  a  per- 
manent Oovernor  of  the  Bank.  Nor,  as  I  have  said, 
can  there  be  much  doubt  that  such  was  the  intention 
of  its  founders.  All  the  old  companies  which  have 
their  beginning  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  the 
same  constitution,  and  those  of  them  which  have  lin- 
gered down  to  our  time  retain  it :  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India 
Company,  were  all  founded  with  a  sort  of  sovereign 
executive,  intended  to  be  permanent  and  intended  to 
be  efficient.  This  is  indeed  the  most  natural  mode  of 
forming  a  company  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
companies  are  new.  Such  persons  will  have  always 
seen  business  transacted  a  good  deal  despotically ; 
they  will  have  learnt  the  value  of  prompt  decision 
and  of  consistent  policy  ;  they  will  have  often  seen  that 
business  is  best  managed  when  those  who  are  con- 
ducting it  could  scarcely  justify  the  course  they  are 
pursuing  by  distinct  argument  which  others  could 
understand.  All  City  people  make  their  money  by 
investments,  for  which  there  are  often  good  argu- 
mentative reasons ;  but  they  would  hardly  ever  be 
able,  if  required  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  to 
state  those  reasons.  They  have  become  used  to  act 
on  them  without  distinctly  analyzing  them,  and  —  in 
a  monarchical  way  —  with  continued  success  only  as  a 
test  of  their  goodness.  Naturally  such  persons,  when 
proceeding  to  form  a  company,  make  it  upon  the 
model  of  that  which  they  have  been  used  to  see 
successful ;  they  provide  for  the  executive  first  and 
above  all  things.  How  much  this  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  England  may  he 
judged  of  by  the  name  which  they  gave  it :  its  cor- 
porate name  is  "The  Oovernor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England " ;  so  important  did  the  founders 
think  the  executive  that  they  mentioned  it  distinctly, 
and  mentioned  it  first. 

And  not  only  is  this  constitution  of  a  company 
the  most  natural  in  the  early  days  when  companies 
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were  new,  it  is  also  that  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  the  most  efficient  now  that  companies  have 
long  been  tried.  Great  railway  companies  are  man- 
aged upon  no  other :  scarcely  any  instance  of  great 
success  in  a  railway  can  be  mentioned  in  which  the 
chairman  has  not  been  an  active  and  judicious  man 
of  business,  constantly  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the 
company ;  a  thousand  instances  of  railway  disaster 
can  be  easily  found  in  which  the  chairman  was  only 
a  nominal  head, — a  nobleman,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  chosen  for  show;  "railway  chairmanship"  has 
become  a  profession,  so  much  is  efficiency  valued  in 
it  and  so  indispensable  has  ability  been  found  to  be. 
The  plan  of  appointing  a  permanent  "chairman" 
at  the  Bank  of  England  is  strongly  supported  by 
much  modem  experience. 

Nevertheless,  I  hesitate  as  to  its  expediency ;  at 
any  rate,  there  are  other  plans  which  for  several 
reasons  should,  I  think,  first  be  tried  in  preference. 

First.  This  plan  would  be  exceedingly  unpopular. 
A  permanent  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England.  He  would 
be  a  little  "monarch"  in  the  City  ;  he  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  Lord  Mayor.  He  would  be  the  per- 
sonal embodiment  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  he  would 
be  constantly  clothed  with  an  almost  indefinite  pres- 
tige. Everybody  in  business  would  bow  down  before 
him  and  try  to  stand  well  with  him,  for  he  might  in 
a  panic  be  able  to  save  almost  any  one  he  liked  and 
to  ruin  almost  any  one  he  liked ;  a  day  might  come 
when  his  favor  might  mean  prosperity  and  his  dis- 
trust might  mean  ruin.  A  position  with  so  much 
real  power  and  so  much  apparent  dignity  would  be 
intensely  coveted. .  Practical  men  would  be  apt  to 
say  that  it  was  better  than  the  Prime- Ministership ; 
for  it  would  last  much  longer,  and  would  have  a 
greater  jurisdiction  over  that  which  practical  men 
would  most  value,  —  over  money.  At  all  events,  such 
a  Qovemor,  if  he  understood  his  business,  might 
Vol.  v.— 10 
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make  the  fortunes  of  fifty  men  where  the  Prime 
Minister  can  make  that  of  one.  Scarcely  ajiything 
could  be  more  unpopular  in  the  City  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  little  king  to  reign  over  them. 

Secondly.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  always 
get  the  best  man  for  the  post ;  often  I  fear  that 
we  should  not  even  get  a  tolerable  man.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  offer  of  too  high  a  pay 
would  prevent  our  obtaining  the  man  we  wish  for, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  A  very  high  pay  of  pres' 
tige  is  almost  always  very  dangerous:  it  causes  the 
post  to  be  desired  by  vain  men,  by  lazy  men,  by 
men  of  rank ;  and  when  that  post  is  one  of  real  and 
technical  business,  and  when  therefore  it  requires 
much  previous  training,  much  continuous  labor,  and 
much  patient  and  quick  judgment,  all  such  men  are 
dangerous,  —  but  they  are  sure  to  covet  all  posts  of 
splendid  dignity,  and  can  only  be  kept  out  of  them 
with  the  greatest  diflBculty.  Probably  in  every  Cabi- 
net there  are  still  some  members  (in  the  days  of  the 
old  close  boroughs  there  were  many)  whose  posts 
have  come  to  them  not  from  personal  ability  or  inher- 
ent merit,  but  from  their  rank,  their  wealth,  or  even 
their  imposing  exterior.  The  highest  political  offices 
are  indeed  kept  clear  of  such  people,  for  in  them 
serious  and  important  duties  must  constantly  be  per- 
formed in  the  face  of  the  world :  a  Prime  Minister 
or  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  a  Secretary  of 
State  must  explain  his  policy  and  defend  his  actions 
in  Parliament ;  and  the  discriminating  tact  of  a  crit- 
ical assembly,  abounding  in  experience  and  guided 
by  tradition,  will  soon  discover  what  he  is.  But  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  would  only  perform  quiet 
functions,  which  look  like  routine  though  they  are 
not,  in  which  there  is  no  immediate  risk  of  success 
or  •  failure ;  which  years  hence  may  indeed  issue  in 
a  crop  of  bad  debtfi,  but  which  any  grave  person 
may  make  at  the  time  to  look  fair  and  plausible.    A 
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large  bank  is  exactly  the  place  where  a  vam  and  ebal- 
low  person  in  authority,  if  be  be  a  man  of  gravity 
and  method,  as  such  men  often  are,  may  do  infinite 
evil  in  no  long  time  and  before  he  is  detected ;  if  he 
is  lucky  enough  to  begin  at  a  time  of  expansion  in 
trade,  he  is  nearly  sure  not  to  be  found  out  till  the 
time  of  contraction  has  arrived,  and  then  very  lai^e 
figures  will  be  required  to  reckon  the  evil  he  has 
done. 

And  thirdly.  I  fear  that  the  possession  of  such 
patronage  would  ruin  any  set  of  persons  in  whose 
gift  it  was.  The  election  of  the  chairraan  must  be 
placed  either  in  the  court  of  proprietors  or  that  of 
the  directors.  If  tbe  proprietors  choose,  there  will  be 
something  like  the  evils  of  an  American  presidential 
election.  Bank  stock  will  be  bought  in  order  to  con- 
fer the  qualification  of  voting  at  the  election  of  the 
"chief  of  the  City."  The  chairman,  when  elected, 
may  well  find  that  bis  most  active  supporters  are 
large  borrowers  of  the  Bank,  and  he  may  well  be 
puzzled  to  decide  between  his  duty  to  the  Bank  and 
his  gratitude  to  those  who  chose  him.  Probably  if 
he  be  a  cautious  man  of  average  ability,  he  will 
combine  both  evils :  be  will  not  lend  so  much 
money  as  he  is  asked  for,  and  so  will  oflfend  his  own 
supporters;  but  will  lend  some  which  will  be  lost, 
and  so  the  profits  of  the  Biuik  will  be  reduced.  A 
large  body  of  bank  proprietors  would  make  but  a 
bad  elective  body  for  an  office  of  great  prestige: 
they  would  not  commonly  choose  a  good  person, 
and  the  person  they  did  choose  would  be  bound  by 
promises  that  would  make  him  less  good. 

The  court  of  directors  would  choose  better,  —  a 
small  body  of  men  of  business  would  not  easily  be 
persuaded  to  choose  an  extremely  unfit  man ;  but 
they  would  not  often  choose  an  extremely  good  man. 
The  really  best  man  would  probably  not  be  so  rich  as 
the  majority  of  the  directors,  nor  of  so  much  stand- 
ing; and  not  unnaturally  they  would  much  dislike  to 
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elevate  to  the  headship  of  the  City  one  who  was 
much  less  in  the  estimation  of  the  City  than  them- 
selves. And  they  would  be  canvassed  in  every  way 
and  on  every  side  to  appoint  a  man  of  mercantile 
dignity  or  mercantile  influence :  many  people  of  the 
greatest  prestige  and  rank  in  the  City  would  covet 
BO  great  a  dignity,  if  not  for  themselves  at  least  for 
some  friend  or  some  relative,  and  so  the  directors 
would  be  set  upon  from  every  side. 

An  election  so  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  powerful 
vitiating  causes  would  rarely  end  in  a  good  choice. 
The  best  candidate  would  almost  never  be  chosen ; 
often,  I  fear,  one  would  be  chosen  altogether  unfit 
for  a  post  so  important.  And  the  excitement  of  so 
keen  an  election  would  altogether  disturb  the  quiet 
of  the  Bank.  The  good  and  efficient  working  of  a 
board  of  bank  directors  depends  on  its  internal  har- 
mony ;  and  that  harmony  would  be  broken  forever 
by  the  excitement,  the  sayings,  and  the  acts  of  a 
great  election.  The  Board  of  Directors  would  almost 
certainly  be  demoralized  by  having  to  choose  a  sov- 
ereign ;  and  there  is  no  certainty,  nor  any  great  like- 
lihood indeed,  that  they  would  choose  a  good  one. 

In  France  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  body 
to  choose  the  Oovemor  of  the  Bank  has  been  met 
characteristically :  the  Bank  of  France  keeps  the 
money  of  the  state,  and  the  state  appoints  its  Gov- 
ernor. The  French  have  generally  a  logical  reason  to 
give  for  all  they  do,  though  perhaps  the  results  of 
their  actions  are  not  always  so  good  as  the  reasons 
for  them :  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  has 
not  always,  I  am  told,  been  a  very  competent  person ; 
the  Sub-Governor,  whom  the  state  also  appoints,  is, 
as  we  might  expect,  usually  better.  But  for  our 
English  purposes  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire  mi- 
nutely into  this :  no  English  statesman  would  consent 
to  be  responsible  for  the  choice  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  After  every  panic,  the  Op- 
position would  say  in  Parliament  that  the  calamity 
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had  been  "  grievously  aggravated,"  if  not  wholly 
caused,  by  the  "gross  misconduct"  of  the  Governor 
appointed  by  the  ministry.  Or  possibly  offices  may 
have  changed  occupants,  and  the  ministry  in  power 
at  the  panic  would  be  the  opponents  of  the  ministry 
which  at  a  former  time  appointed  the  Governor ;  in 
that  case  they  would  be  apt  to  feel,  and  to  intimate, 
a  "grave  regret"  at  the  course  which  the  nominee 
of  their  adversaries  had  "  thought  it  desirable  to 
pursue " ;  they  would  not  much  mind  hurting  his 
feelings,  and  if  he  resigned  they  would  have  them- 
selves a  valuable  piece  of  patronage  to  confer  on 
one  of  their  own  friends.  No  result  could  be  worse 
than  that  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  and  the*  man- 
agement should  be  made  a  matter  of  party  politics ; 
and  men  of  all  parties  would  agree  in  this,  even  if 
they  a^eed  in  almost  nothing  else. 

I  am  therefore  afraid  that  we  must  abandon  the 
plan  of  improving  the  government  of  the  Bank  of 
England  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Gov- 
ernor; because  we  should  not  be  sure  of  choosing  a 
good  Governor,  and  should  indeed  run  a  great  risk 
for  the  most  part  of  choosing  a  bad  one. 

I  think,  however,  that  much  of  the  advanti^e, 
with  little  of  the  risk,  might  be  secured  by  a  hum- 
bler scheme.  In  English  political  offices,  as  was 
observed  before,  the  evil  of  a  changing  head  is  made 
possible  by  the  permanence  of  a  dignified  subordinate. 
Though  the  parliamentary  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
parliamentary  Under-Secretary  go  in  and  out  with 
each  administration,  another  under-secretary  remains 
through  all  such  changes,  and  is  on  that  account 
called  "  permanent " ;  now,  this  system  seems  to  me 
in  its  principle  perfectly  applicable  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bank  of  England.  For  the  reasons 
which  have  just  been  given,  a  permanent  ruler  of 
the  Bank  of  England  cannot  be  appointed ;  for  other 
reasons,  which    were   juat   before   given,  30me   most 
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influential  permanent  functionary  is  essential  in  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Bank :  and 
mutatis  mutandis,  these  are  the  very  difficulties  and 
the  very  advantages  which  have  led  us  to  frame  our 
principal  offices  of  state  in  the  pr^ent  fashion. 

Such  a  Deputy-Governor  would  not  be  at  all  a 
"king"  in  the  City:  there  would  be  no  mischiev- 
ous prestige  about  the  office,  there  would  be  no  at- 
traction in  it  for  a  vain  man,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  make  it  an  object  of  a  violent  canvass  or 
of  unscrupulous  electioneering ;  the  office  would  be 
essentially  subordinate  in  its  character,  just  like  the 
permanent  secretary  in  a  political  office.  The  pay 
should  be  high,  for  good  ability  is  wanted ;  but  no 
pay  would  attract  the  most  dangerous  class  of  people. 
The  very  influential  but  not  very  wise  City  dignitary 
who  would  be  so  very  dangerous  is  usually  very 
opulent,  —  he  would  hardly  have  such  influence  if 
he  were  not  opulent :  what  he  wants  is  not  money, 
but  "position."  A  Governorship  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land he  would  take  almost  without  salary ;  perhaps 
he  would  even  pay  to  get  it :  but  a  minor  office  of 
essential  subordination  would  not  attract  him  at  all. 
We  may  augment  the  pay  enough  to  get  a  good 
man,  without  fearing  that  by  such  pay  we  may 
tempt  —  as  by  social  privilege  we  should  tempt  — 
exactly  the  sort  of  man  we  do  not  want. 

Undoubtedly  such  a  permanent  official  should  be 
a  trained  banker.  There  is  a  cardinal  difference  be- 
tween banking  and  other  kinds  of  commerce :  you 
can  afford  to  run  much  less  risk  in  banking  than  in 
commerce,  and  you  must  take  much  greater  precau- 
tions. In  common  business,  the  trader  can  add  to 
the  cost  price  of  the  goods  he  sells  a  large  mercan- 
tile profit,  say  10  to  15  per  cent.  ;  hut  the  banker 
has  to  be  content  with  the  interest  of  money,  which 
in  ^England  is  not  so  much  as  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
average :  the  business  of  a  banker  therefore  cannot 
bear    so    many   bad    debts   as   that   of  a   merchant, 
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and  he  must  be  much  more  cautious  to  whom  he 
gives  credit.  Rea!  money  is  a  commodity  much  more 
coveted  than  conmion  goods :  for  one  deceit  which  is 
attempted  on  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant,  twenty 
and  more  are  attempted  on  a  banker.  And  besides, 
a  banker,  dealing  with  the  money  of  others,  and 
money  payable  on  demand,  must  be  always,  as  it 
were,  looking  behind  him  and  seeing  that  he  has 
reserve  enough  in  store  if  payment  should  be  asked 
for,  which  a  merchant  dealing  mostly  with  his  own 
capital  need  not  think  of.  Adventure  is  the  life  of 
commerce,  but  caution  (I  had  almost  said  timidity) 
is  the  life  of  banking ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  long  series  of  great  errors  ma^e  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  management  of  its  reserve  till  after 
1857,  would  have  been  possible  if  the  merchants  in 
the  Bank  court  had  not  erroneously  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  Bank's  business  that  they  must  properly 
take  of  their  own  mercantile  business.  The  Bank 
directors  have  almost  always  been  too  cheerful  as  to 
the  Bank's  business,  and  too  little  disposed  to  take 
alarm.  What  we  want  to  introduce  into  the  Bank 
court  is  a  wise  apprehensiveness ;  and  this  every 
trained  banker  is  taught  by  the  habits  of  his  trade 
and  the  atmosphere  of  his  life. 

The  permanent  Governor  ought  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  business  of  the  Bank  ;  he  ought  to  be 
forbidden  to  engage  in  any  other  concern.  All  the 
present  directors,  including  the  Governor  and  Deputy- 
Governor,  are  engaged  in  their  own  business ;  and 
it  is  very  possible  — indeed,  it  must  perpetually  have 
happened  —  that  their  own  business  as  merchants 
most  occupied  the  minds  of  most  of  them  just  when 
it  was  most  important  that  the  business '  of  the 
Bank  should  occupy  them.  It  is  at  a  panic  and  just 
before  a  panic  that  the  business  of  the  Bank  is  most 
exacting  and  most  engrossing  ;  but  just  at  that  time 
the  business  of  most  merchants  must  be  unusually 
occupying,  and  may  be  exceedingly  critical.    By  the 
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present  constitution  of  the  Bank,  the  attention  of  its 
sole  rulers  is  most  apt  to  be  diverted  from  the 
Bank's  affairs  just  when  those  affairs  require  that 
attention  the  most ;  and  the  only  remedy  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  and  influential  man,  who 
will  have  no  business  save  that  of  the  Bank,  and 
who  therefore  presumably  will  attend  most  to  it  at 
the  critical  instant  when  attention  is  most  required. 
His  mind  at  any  rate  will  in  a  panic  be  free  from 
pecuniary  anxiety;  whereas  many  if  not  all  of  the 
present  directors  must  be  incessantly  thinking -of 
their  own  affairs,  and  unable  to  banish  them  from 
their  minds. 

The  permanent  Deputy-Governor  must  be  a  di- 
rector and  a  man  of  fair  position ;  he  must  not  have 
to  say  "Sir"  to  the  Governor.  There  is  no  fair 
argument  between  an  inferior  who  has  to  exhibit 
respect  and  a  superior  who  has  to  receive  respect. 
The  superior  can  always,  and  does  mostly,  refute  the 
bad  arguments  of  his  inferior,  but  the  inferior  rarely 
ventures  to  try  to  refute  the  bad  arguments  of  his 
superior :  and  he  still  more  rarely  states  his  case 
effectually ;  he  pauses,  hesitates,  does  not  use  the 
beet  word  or  the  most  apt  illustration,  perhaps  he 
uses  a  faulty  illustration  or  a  wrong  word,  and  so 
fails  because  the  superior  immediately  exposes  him. 
Important  business  can  only  be  sufficiently  discussed 
by  persons  who  can  say  very  much  what  they  like 
very  much  as  they  like  to  one  another ;  the  thought 
of  the  speaker  should  come  out  as  it  was  in  his 
mind,  and  not  be  hidden  in  respectful  expressions  or 
enfeebled  by  affected  doubt.  What  is  wanted  at  the 
Bank  is  not  a  new  clerk  to  the  directors,  —  they  have 
excellent  clerks  of  great  experience  now,  —  but  a 
permanent  equal  to  the  directors,  who  shall  be  able 
to  discuss  on  equal  terms  with  them  the  business  of 
the  Bank,  and  have  this  advantage  over  them  in 
discussion,  that  he  has  no  other  business  than  that  of 
the  Bank  to  think  of. 
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The  formal  duties  of  such  a  permanent  officer 
could  only  be  defined  by  some  one  conversant  with 
the  business  of  the  Bank,  and  could  scarcely  be  intel- 
ligibly discussed  before  the  public ;  nor  are  the  pre- 
cise duties  of  the  least  importance.  Such  an  officer, 
if  sound,  able,  and  industrious,  would  soon  rule  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank :  he  would  be  acquainted  better 
than  any  one  else  both  with  the  traditions  of  the 
past  and  with  the  facts  of  the  present ;  he  would 
have  a  great  experience ;  he  would  have  Been  many 
anxious  times,  he  would  always  be  on  the  watch 
for  their  recurrence.  And  he  would  have  a  peculiar 
power  of  guidance  at  such  moments  from  the  nature 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  has  most  to  deal.  Most 
Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  cautious 
merchants,  not  profoundly  skilled  in  banking,  but 
raost  anxious  that  their  period  of  office  should  be 
prosperous  and  that  they  should  themselves  escape 
censure;  if  a  "safe"  course  is  pressed  upon  them, 
they  are  likely  to  take  that  course.  Now,  it  would 
almost  always  be  "safe"  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
great  standing  ' '  authority " ;  it  would  always  be 
most  "unsafe"  not  to  follow  it.  If  the  changing 
Governor  act[ed]  on  the  advice  of  the  permanent 
Deputy-Governor,  most  of  the  blame  in  case  of  mis- 
chance would  fall  on  the  latter :  it  would  be  said 
that  a  shifting  officer  like  the  Governor  might  very 
likely  not  know  what  should  be  done,  but  that  the 
permanent  official  was  put  there  to  know  it  and  paid 
to  know  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  changing 
Governor  should  disregard  the  advice  of  his  perma- 
nent colleague,  and  the  consequence  should  be  bad, 
he  would  be  blamed  exceedingly :  it  would  be  said 
that  "being  without  experience,  he  had  taken  upon 
him  to  overrule  men  who  heid  much  experience ; " 
that  "when  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  had  pro- 
vided them  with  skilled  counsel,  he  had  taken  on 
himself  to  act  of  his  own  head  and  to  disregard  that 
counsel;"  and  so  on  od  infinitum.     And  there  could 
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be  no  sort  of  conversation  more  injurious  to  a  man 
in  the  City:  the  world  there  would  say,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  "We  must  never  be  too  severe  on  errors 
of  judgment,  — we  are  all  making  them  every  day; 
if  reasonable  persons  do  their  best,  we  can  expect 
no  more.  But  this  case  is  different :  the  Governor 
acted  on  a  wrong  system,  he  took  upon  himself  an 
unnecessary  responsibility;"  and  so  a  Governor  who 
incurred  disaster  by  disregarding  his  skilled  coun- 
selor would  be  thought  a  fool  in  the  City  forever. 
In  consequence,  the  one  skilled  counselor  would  in 
fact  rule  the  Bank. 

I  believe  that  the  appointment  of  the  new  per- 
manent and  skilled  authority  at  the  Bank  is  the 
greatest  reform  which  can  be  made  there,  and  that 
which  is  most  wanted.  I  believe  that  such  a  person 
would  give  to  the  decision  of  the  Bank  that  foresight, 
that  quickness,  and  that  consistency  in  which  those 
decisions  are  undeniably  now  deficient.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge,  this  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Bank  is  by  far  the  most  necessary,  and  is  perhaps 
more  important  even  than  all  other  changes  ;  but 
nevertheless  we  should  reform  the  other  points  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  defective. 

First,  the  London  bankers  should  not  be  altogether 
excluded  from  the  court  of  directors.  The  old  idea, 
as  I  have  explained,  was,  that  the  London  bankers 
were  the  competitors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
would  hurt  it  if  they  could ;  but  now  the  London 
bankers  have  another  relation  to  the  Bank,  wliich  did 
not  then  exist  and  was  not  then  imagined.  Among 
private  people  they  are  the  principal  depositors  in 
the  Bank:  they  are  therefore  particularly  interested 
in  its  stability ;  they  are  especially  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  banking  reserve,  for  their 
own  credit  and  the  safety  of  their  large  deposits 
depend  on  it.  And  they  can  bring  to  the  court  of 
directors  an  experience  of  banking  itself,  got  outside 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  none  of  the  present 
directors  possess,  for  they  have  learned  all  they  know 
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of  banking  at  the  Bank  itself.  There  was  also  an 
old  notion  that  the  secrets  of  the  Bank  would  be 
divulged  if  they  were  imparted  to  bankers ;  but 
probably  bankers  are  better  trained  to  silence  and 
secrecy  than  most  people,  and  there  is  only  a  thin 
partition  now  between  the  bankers  and  the  secrets 
of  the  Bank.  Only  lately  a  firm  faUed  of  which  one 
partner  was  a  director  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  and  another  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England :  who  can  define  or  class  the  confidential 
conmiunications  of  such  persons  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

As  I  observed  before,  the  line  drawn  at  present 
against  bankers  is  very  technical  find  exclusively 
English.  -According  to  Continental  ideas,  Messrs. 
Rothschild  are  bankers  if  any  one  is  a  banker :  but 
the  house  of  Rothschild  is  represented  on  the  Bank 
direction ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be 
represented,  for  members  of  that  firm  can  give,  if 
they  choose,  confidential  information  of  great  value 
to  the  Bank,  But  nevertheless,  the  objection  which 
is  urged  against  English  bankers  is  at  least  equally 
applicable  to  these  foreign  bankers :  they  have  or 
may  have  at  certain  periods  an  interest  opposite  to 
the  policy  of  the  Bank,  —  as  the  greatest  exchange 
dealers,  they  may  wish  to  export  gold  just  when  the 
Bank  of  England  is  raising  its  rate  of  interest  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  exporting  gold.  The  vote  of  a 
great  exchange  dealer  might  be  objected  to  for  plausi- 
ble reasons  of  contrary  interest,  if  any  such  reasons 
were  worth  regarding ;  but  in  fact,  the  particular 
interest  of  single  directors  is  not  to  be  r^arded. 
Almost  all  directors  who  bring  special  information 
labor  under  a  suspicion  of  interest,  —  they  can  only 
have  Eicquired  that  information  in  present  business, 
and  such  business  may  very  possibly  be  affected  for 
good  or  evil  by  the  poUcy  of  the  Bank:  but  you 
must  not  on  this  account  seal  up  the  Bank  hermeti- 
cally against  living  information ;  you  must  make  a 
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fair  body  of  directors  upon  the  whole,  and  trust  that 
the  bias  of  some  individual  interests  will  disappear 
and  be  lost  in  the  whole.  And  if  this  is  to  be  the 
gnjiding  principle,  it  is  not  consistent  to  exclude  Eng- 
lish bankers  from  the  court. 

Objection  is  often  also  taken  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Committee  of  Treasury.  That  body  is  composed 
of  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  and  all  the 
directors  who  have  held  those  ofBces :  but  as  those 
offices  in  the  main  pass  in  rotation,  this  mode  of 
election  very  much  comes  to  an  election  by  senior- 
ity ;  and  there  are  obvious  objections  to  giving  not 
only  a  preponderance  to  age,  but  a  monopoly  to  age. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  this  monopoly  I  believe  has 
already  been  infringed,  —  when  directors  have,  on 
account  of  tlie  magnitude  of  their  transactions  and 
the  consequent  engrossing  nature  of  their  business, 
declined  to  fill  the  chair,  in  some  cases  they  have 
been  asked  to  be  members  of  the  Committee  of  Treas- 
ury notwithstanding;  and  it  would  certainly  upon 
principle  seem  wiser  to  choose  a  committee  which  for 
some  purposes  approximates  to  a  committee  of  man- 
agement by  competence  rather  than  by  seniority. 

An  objection  is  also  taken  to  the  large  number 
of  Bank  directors :  there  are  twenty-four  directors,  a 
Governor,  and  a  Deputy-Governor ;  making  a  total 
court  of  twenty-six  persons,  which  is  obviously  too 
large  for  the  real  discussion  of  any  difficult  business. 
And  the  case  is  worse  because  the  court  only  meets 
once  a  week,  and  only  sits  a  very  short  time :  it  has 
been  said,  with  exaggeration  but  not  without  a  basis 
of  truth,  that  if  the  Bank  directors  were  to  sit  for 
four  hours,  there  would  be  "a  panic  solely  from  that." 
"The  court,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "meets  at  half  past 
eleven  or  twelve ;  and  if  the  sitting  be  prolonged 
beyond  half  past  one,  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
money  market  become  excited,  under  the  idea  that  a 
change  of  importance  is  under  discussion ;  and  per- 
sons congregate  about  the  doors  of  the  Bank  parlor 
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to  obtain  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  decision." 
And  he  proceeds  to  conjecture  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  impatience  without  must  cause  haste,  if  not 
impatience,  within.  That  the  decisions  of  such  a 
court  should  be  of  incalculable  importance  is  plainly 
very  strange. 

There  should  be  no  delicacy  as  to  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland.  The  existing 
constitution  was  framed  in  times  that  have  passed 
away,  and  was  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes 
very  different  from  the  present.  The  founders  may 
have  considered  that  it  would  lend  money  to  the 
government,  that  it  would  keep  the  money  of  the 
government,  that  it  would  issue  notes  payable  to 
bearer ;  but  that  it  would  keep  the  "  banking  reserve  " 
of  a  great  nation,  no  one  in  the  seventeenth  century 
imagined.  And  when  the  use  to  which  we  are  put- 
ting an  old  thing  is  a  new  use,  in  common-sense  we 
should  think  whether  the  old  thing  is  quite  fit  for 
the  use  to  which  we  are  setting  it:  "putting  new 
wine  into  old  bottles"  is  safe  only  when  you  watch 
the  condition  of  the  bottle,  and  adapt  its  structure 
most  carefully. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    JOINT-STOCK    BANKS. 

Thb  joint-stock  bankB  of  this  country  are  a  most 
remarkable  success.  Generally  speaking,  the  career 
of  joint-stock  companies  in  this  country  has  been 
checkered.  Adam  Smith,  many  years  since,  threw 
out  many  pregnant  hints  on  the  diflScuIty  of  such 
undertakings,  —  hints  which  even  after  so  many 
years  will  well  repay  perusal ;  but  joint-stock  bank- 
ing has  been  an  exception  to  this  rule.*  Four  years 
ago  I  threw  together  the  facts  on  the  subject  and 
the  reasons  for  them ;  and  I  venture  to  quote  the  ar- 
ticle, because  subsequent  experience  suggests,  I  think, 
little  to  be  added  to  it. 

"The  main  classes  of  joint-stock  companies  which  have  answered 
are  three :  —  First.  Those  in  which  the  capital  is  osed  not  to  work 
the  business  but  to  guarantee  the  business.  Thus,  a  banker's 
business^ his  proper  business— does  not  begin  while  he  is  using 
his  own  money :  it  commences  when  he  begins  to  use  the  capital 
of  others.  An  insurance  office  in  the  long  run  needs  no  capital : 
the  preminms  which  are  received  onght  to  exceed  the  claims  which 
accrue.  In  both  cases  the  capital  is  wanted  to  assure  the  public  and 
to  induce  it  to  tmst  the  concern.  Secondly.  Those  companies  have 
answered  which  have  an  exclusive  privilege  which  they  have  used 
with  judgment,  or  which  possibly  was  so  very  profitable  as  to 
enable  them  to  thrive  with  little  judgment.  Thirdly.  Those  which 
have  undertaken  a  business  both  large  and  simple,  —  employing 
more  money  than  most  individuals  or  private  firms  have  at  com- 
mand, and  yet  such  that,  in  Adam  Smith's  words,  'the  operations 
are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  routine,  or  such  a  uniformity 
of  method  as  admits  of  no  variation.' 

"  As  a  rule,  the  most  profitable  of  these  companies  are  banks. 
Indeed,  alt  the  favoring  conditions  just  mentioned  concur  in  many 


•Which  Adam  Smitli  (Book  v.,  Chap.  L)  dletlncUy  sayf  It  l«  likely  t< 
■.-Ed. 
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banks.  An  old-established  bank  has  a  'prestige'  which  amounts  to 
a  'privileged  opportunity':  thongh  so  exclnsiTo  right  is  given  to 
it  by  law,  a  peculiar  power  is  given  to  it  b;  opinion.  The  buainees 
of  banking  ongfat  to  be  simple :  if  it  is  hard  it  is  wrong.  The 
only  aecnrities  which  a  banker,  nsing  money  tbat  he  may  be  asked 
at  short  notice  to  repay,  ought  to  tonch,  are  those  which  are 
easily  salable  and  easily  intelligible :  if  there  is  a  difScuIty  or  a 
doubt,  the  security  should  be  declined.  No  business  can  of  course 
be  quite  reduced  to  fixed  rules;  there  must  be  occasional  cases 
which  no  preconceived  theory  can  define :  but  banking  comes  as 
near  to  fixed  mlee  certainly  as  any  existing  business,  perhaps  as 
any  possible  business.  The  business  of  an  old-established  bank  has 
the  fall  advantage  of  being  a  simple  business,  and  in  part  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  monopoly  business.  Competition  with  it  is  only 
open  in  the  sense  in  which  competition  with  'the  London  Tavern' 
is  open :   any  one  that  has  to  do  with  either  will  pay  dear  for  it. 

"  But  the  main  source  of  the  profitableness  of  established  bank- 
ing is  the  sniallDees  of  the  requisite  capital.  Being  only  wanted 
aa  a  *  moral  influence,'  it  need  not  be  more  than  is  necessary  to 
secure  that  influence.  Although,  therefore,  a  banker  deals  only 
with  the  most  sure  securities,  and  with  those  which  yield  the  least 
interest,  he  can  nevertheless  gain  and  divide  a  very  large  proBt 
npon  his  own  capital,  because  the  money  in  his  hiuids  is  so  much 
larger  than  that  capital. 

"Experience,  as  shown  by  plain  figures,  confirms  these  conclus- 
ions. We  print  at  the  end  of  this  article  the  respective  profits 
of  110  banks  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland,  being  all 
in  those  oountries  of  which  we  have  sutBcient  information, — the 
Bank  of  England  excepted.  There  are  no  doubt  others,  but  they 
are  not  quoted  even  on  local  Stock  Exchange  lists,  and  in  most 
cases  publish  no  reports.  The  result  of  these  banks,  as  regards 
the  dividends  they  pay,  is:  — 
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"That  is  to  say,  above  35  per  cent  of  the  capital  employed  in 
these  banks  pays  over  15  per  cent.,  and  62^  per  cent  of  the 
capital  pays  more  than  10  per  cent.  So  striking  a  result  is  not 
to  be  shown  in  any  other  Joint-stock  trade. 

"The  period  to  which  these  accounts  refer  was  certainly  not 
a  particularly  profitable  one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  specially 
unprofitable,  —  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  very  low,  and  the 
amount  of  good  security  in  the  market  small.  Many  banks — to 
some  extent  most  banks  — probably  had  in  their  books  painful 
reminiscences  of  1888;*  the  fever  of  excitement  which  passed  over 
the  nation  was  strongest  in  the  classes  to  whom  banks  lent  most, 
and  consequently  the  losses  of  even  the  most  careful  banks  (save 
of  those  in  rural  and  sheltered  situations)  were  probably  greater 
than  usual.  But  even  tried  by  this  very  unfavorable  test,  banking 
is  a  trade  profitable  far  beyond  the  average  of  trades. 

"There  is  no  attempt  in  these  banks,  on  the  whole  and  as  a 
rule,  to  divide  too  much  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  accumulated 
about  £18,000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  their  capital,  principally 
out  of  undivided  profits.  The  directors  of  some  of  tbem  have 
been  anxious  to  put  away  as  much  as  possible  and  to  divide  as 
little  as  possible. 

"The  reason  is  plain:  out  of  the  banks  which  pay  more 
than  20  per  cent,  all  but  one  were  old-established  banks;  and  all 
those  paying  between  15  and  30  per  cent,  were  old  banks  too. 
The  '  privileged  opportunity '  of  which  we  spoke  is  singularly  con- 
spicuous in  such  figures  :  it  enables  banks  to  pay  much,  which 
without  it  would  not  have  paid  much.  The  amount  of  the  profit 
is  clearly  proportional  to  the  value  of  the  'privileged  opportunity': 
all  the  banks  which  pay  above  20  per  cent.,  save  one,  are  banks 
more  than  25  years  old  ;  all  those  which  pay  between  15  and  20 
are  so  too.  A  new  bank  could  not  make  theae  profits,  or  even  by 
its  competition  much  reduce  these  profits ;  In  attempting  to  do  so, 
it  would  simply  niin  itself;  not  possessing  the  accumulated  credit 
of  years,  it  would  have  to  wind  up  before  it  attained  that  credit. 

"  The  value  of  the  opportunity,  too,  is  proportioned  t  to  what  has 
to  be  paid  for  it  Some  old  banks  have  to  pay  interest  for  all 
their  money ;  some  have  much  tor  which  they  pay  nothing.  Those 
who  give  much  to  their  customers  have  of  course  less  left  for  their 
shareholders.  Thus  Scotland,  where  there  is  always  a  daily  inter- 
est, has  no  bank  in  the  lists  paying  over  18  per  cent.  The  profits 
of  Scotch  banks  run  thus :  — 

*Tbe  paoic  sUrted  by  tli«  failure  of  OvFrcnd,  Onrney  &  Co.  — Ed. 
Mntendy  proporlloned,  an  he  goet  on  to  show;  evldeDtly,  the  more  it 
co«l«  the  leu  It  la  wonh.— Ed. 
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Bank  of  Scotland,  . 

1,500,000 

British  Linen  Company,  . 

1,000,000 

Caledonian,     .... 

186,000 

Clydesdale 

900,000 

1,000,000 

National  Bant  of  Scotland,    . 

1,000,000 

North  of  Scotland,  . 

280,000 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland, 

1,000,000 

City  of  Glasgow,     . 

870,000 

Boyal  Bank,    .... 

8,000,000 

6,675,000 

"Good  proflte  enongfa,  bnt  not  at  all  like  the  profits  of  the  London 
and  Westminster,  or  the  other  most  lucrative  banks  of  the  South. 

"The  Bank  of  England,  it  is  true,  does  not  seem  to  pay  so 
much  as  other  English  banks  in  this  way  of  reckoning;  it  makes 
an  immense  profit,  bnt  then  its  capital  is  immense  too.  In  fact, 
the  Bank  of  England  snflera  under  two  difficulties.  Being  much 
older  than  the  other  joint-stock  banks,  it  belongs  to  a  leas  profit- 
able era :  when  it  was  founded,  banks  looked  rather  to  the  profit 
on  their  own  capital  and  to  the  gains  of  note  issue  than  to  the  use 
of  deposits.  The  first  relations  with  the  slate  were  more  like  those 
of  a  finance  company  than  of  a  bank,  as  we  now  think  of  bank- 
ing :  if  the  Bank  had  not  made  loans  to  the  government  which 
we  should  now  think  dubious,  the  Bank  wonld  not  have  existed,  for 
the  government  wonld  never  have  permitted  it.  Not  only  is  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  relatively  greater,  but  the  means 
of  making  profit  in  the  Bank  of  England  are  relatively  lees  also : 
by  custom  and  understanding,  the  Bank  of  England  keep  a  much 
greater  reserve  in  unprofitable  cash  than  other  banks;  if  they  do 
not  keep  it,  either  our  whole  system  must  be  changed  or  we  should 
break  np  in  utter  bankruptcy.  The  earning  faculty  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  in  proportion  less  than  that  of  other  banks,  and  also 
the  sum  on  which  it  has  to  pay  dividend  is  altogether  greater  than 
theirs. 

"  It  is  intereeting  to  compare  the  facts  of  joint-stock  banking 
with  the  feats  of  it  which  were  felt.  In  1832  Lord  Overatone 
observed:  — 

'"I  think  that  Joint^stock  banks  are  deflclent  in  everything  requi- 
site for  the  conduct  of  the  banking  business  except  extended  respon- 
dbiUty,     The  banking  business  requires  peculiarly  ptraona  attentive 
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to  all  its  details, — conslautlj,  daily,  and  hourly  watchful  of  every 
transaction,  —  much  more  than  mercantile  or  trading  business;  it  alBO 
requires  Immediate  prompt  decisions  upon  circumstances  when  they 
arise,  in  many  cases  a  decision  that  does  not  admit  of  delay  for  con- 
sultation ;  It  also  requires  a  discrellon  to  be  exercised  with  reference 
to  the  special  clrcumstancea  of  each  case.  Joint-stock  banks,  being  of 
course  obliged  to  act  through  agents  and  not  by  a  principal,  and 
therefore  under  the  restraint  of  general  rules,  cannot  be  guided  by  so 
nice  a  reference  to  degrees  of  difference  in  the  character  of  responsi- 
bility of  parties  ;  uor  can  the;  undertake  to  regulate  the  assistance 
to  be  granted  to  concerns  under  temporary  embarrassment  by  so  accu- 
rate a  reference  to  the  circumstances,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  of  each 

"  But  in  this  very  respect,  joint-stock  banks  have  probably 
improved  the  business  of  banking.  The  old  private  banks  in  for- 
mer times  used  to  lend  much  to  private  individuals ;  the  banker, 
as  Lord  Overstone  on  another  occasion  explained,  could  have  no 
security,  but  he  formed  his  judgment  of  the  discretion,  the  sense, 
and  the  solvency  of  those  to  whom  he  lent.  And  when  London 
was  by  comparison  a  small  city,  and  when  by  comparison  every  one 
stuck  to  his  proper  business,  this  practice  might  have  been  safe ; 
but  now  that  London  is  enormous  and  that  no  one  can  watch  any 
one,  such  a  trade  would  be  disastrans ;  at  present  it  wonld  hardly 
be  safe  in  a  country  town.  The  joint-stock  banks  were  quite  unfit 
for  the  business  Lord  Overstone  meant,  bat  then  that  business  is 
quite  unfit  for  the  present  time." 

This  success  of  joint-stock  banking  is  very  con- 
trarj'  to  the  general  expectation  at  its  origin.  Not 
only  private  bankers,  such  as  Lord  Overstone  then 
was,  but  a  great  number  of  thinking  persons,  feared 
that  the  joint-stock  banks  would  fast  ruin  themselves, 
and  then  cause  a  collapse  and  panic  in  the  country ; 
the  whole  of  English  commercial  literature  between 
1830  and  1840  is  filled  with  that  idea,  nor  did  it  cease 
in  1840.  So  late  as  1845,  Sir  R.  Peel  thought  the 
foundation  of  joint-stock  ba^ks  so  dangerous  that  he 
subjected  it  to  grave  and  exceptional  diflScuity  :  under 
the  Act  of  1845  which  he  proposed,  no  such  compa- 
nies could  be  founded  except  with  shares  of  £100, 
with  £50  paid  up  on  each ;  which  effectually  checked 
the  progress  of  such   banks,  for  few  new  ones  were 
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established  for  many  years,  or  till  that  act  had  been 
repealed.  But  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases,  per- 
haps Sir  R  Peel  will  be  found  to  have  been  clear- 
sighted rather  than  far-sighted.  He  was  afraid  of 
certain  joint-stock  banks  which  be  saw  rising  around 
him  ;  but  the  effect  of  his  legislation  was  to  give  to 
these  very  banks,  if  not  a  monopoly,  at  any  rate  an 
exemption  from  new  rivals.  No  one  now  founds  or 
can  found  a  new  private  bank,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  by 
law  prevented  new  joint-stock  banks  from  being 
established ;  though  he  waa  exceedingly  distrustful 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  founded  between  1836  and 
1846,  yet  in  fact  he  was  their  especial  patron,  and  he 
more  than  any  other  man  encouraged  and  protected 
them. 

But  in  this  wonderful  success  there  are  two 
dubious  points*  two  considerations  of  different  kinds, 
which  forbid  us  to  say  that  in  other  countries,  even 
in  countries  with  the  capacity  of  co-operation,  joint- 
stock  banks  would  succeed  as  well  as  we  have  seen 
that  they  succeed  in  England. 

First,  these  great  banks  have  not  had  to  keep 
so  lar^e  a  reserve  against  their  liabilities  as  it  was 
natural  that  they  should,  being  of  ilrst-rate  m^ni- 
tude,  keep.  They  were  at  first,  of  course,  very  small 
in  comparison  with  what  they  are  now ;  they  found 
a  number  of  private  bankers  grouped  round  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  they  added  themselves  to  the 
group ;  not  only  did  they  keep  their  reserve  from  the 
beginning  at  the  Bank  of  England,  but  they  did  not 
keep  so  much  reserve  as  they  would  have  kept  if 
there  had  been  no  Bank  of  England.  For  a  long 
time  this  waa  hardly  noticed :  for  many  years  ques- 
tions of  the  "currency,"  particularly  questions  as 
to  the  Act  of  1844,  engrossed  the  attention  of  all 
who  were  occupied  with  these  subjects;  even  those 
who  were  most  anxious  to  speak  evil  of  joint-stock 
banks  did  not  mention  this  particular  evil.  The  first 
time,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  it  was  commented  on 
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in  any  important  document,  was  in  an  official  letter 
written  in  1857  by  Mr.  Weguelin,  who  was  then 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  to  Sir  George  Lewis,  who  was 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Governor 
and  the  directors  of  the  Bant  of  England  had  been 
asked  by  Sir  George  Lewis  severally  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  Act  of  1844,  and  all  their  replies  were 
published  ;  in  his,  Mr.  Weguelin  says  :  — 

"If  tbe  amoant  of  the  reserve  kept  by  the  Bank  of  England 
be  contrasted  with  the  reserve  kept  by  the  joint-stock  banks,  a 
now  and  hitherto  little  considered  source  of  danger  to  the  credit  of 
the  country  will  present  itself.  The  joint-stock  banks  of  London, 
judging  by  their  published  accounts,  have  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  £30,000,000 ;  their  capital  is  not  more  than  £8,000,000,  and 
they  have  on  an  average  £81,000,000  invested  in  one  way  or 
another ;  leaving  only  £2,000,000  as  a  reserve  against  all  this  mass 
of  liabilities."  , 

But  these  remarkable  words  were  little  observed 
in  the  discussions  of  that  time, — the  air  was  ob- 
scured by  other  matters ;  but  in  this  work  I  have 
SEiid  BO  much  on  the  subject  that  I  need  say  little 
now.  The  joint-stock  banks  now  keep  a  main  part 
of  their  reserve  on  deposit  with  the  bill-brokers,  or 
in  good  and  convertible  interest-bearing  securities ; 
from  these  they  obtain  a  lai^e  income,  and  that 
income  swells  their  profits :  if  they  had  to  keep  a 
much  larger  part  than  now  of  that  reserve  in  bar- 
ren cash,  their  dividends  would  be  reduced,  and  their 
present  success  would  become  less  conspicuous. 

The  second  misgiving,  which  many  calm  observ- 
ers more  and  more  feel  as  to  our  largest  joint-stock 
banks,  fastens  itself  on  their  government :  is  tliat 
government  sufficient  to  lend  well  and  keep  safe  so 
many  millions  ?  They  are  governed,  as  every  one 
knows,  by  a  board  of  directors,  assisted  by  a  general 
manager ;  and  there  are  in  London  unrivaled  mate- 
rials for  composing  good  boards  of  directors.  There 
are  very  many  men  of  good  means,  of  great  sagacity 
and  great  experience  in  business,  who  are  obliged  to 
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be  in  the  City  every  day  and  to  remain  there  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  who  have  very  much  time  on  their 
hands.  A  merchiint  employing  solely  or  principally 
his  own  capital  has  often  a  great  deal  of  leisure.  He 
is  obliged  to  be  on  the  market  and  to  hear  what  is 
doing ;  every  day  he  has  some  business  to  transact : 
but  his  transactions  can  be  but  few.  His  capital 
can  bear  only  a  limited  number  of  purchases :  if  he 
bought  as  much  as  would  fill  his  time  from  day 
to  day  he  would  soon  be  ruined,  for  he  could  not 
pay  for  it.  Accordingly,  many  excellent  men  of  busi- 
ness are  quite  ready  to  become  members  of  boards  of 
directors,  and  to  attend  to  the  business  of  companies, 
a  good  deal  for  the  employment's  sake ;  to  have 
an  interesting  occupation  which  brings  dignity  and 
power  with  it  pleases  them  very  much.  As  the  aggre- 
gation of  commerce  in  great  cities  grows,  the  number 
of  such  men  augments :  a  council  of  grave,  careful, 
and  experienced  men  can  without  difficulty  be  col- 
lected for  a  great  bank  in  London,  such  as  never 
could  have  been  collected  before,  and  such  as  cannot 
now  be  collected  elsewhere. 

There  are  facilities,  too,  for  engaging  a  good  banker 
to  be  a  manager  such  as  there  never  were  before  in 
the  world.  The  number  of  such  persons  is  much  on 
the  increase.  Any  careful  person  who  is  experienced 
in  figures,  and  has  real  sound  sense,  may  easily  make 
himself  a  good  banker :  the  modes  in  which  money 
can  be  safely  lent  by  a  banker  are  not  many,  and 
a  clear-headed,  quiet,  industrious  person  may  soon 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  about  them.  Our  intricate 
law  of  real  property  is  an  impediment  in  country 
banking,  for  it  requires  some  special  study  even  to 
comprehend  the  elements  of  a  law  which  is  full  of 
technical  words,  and  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  narrating  its  history ;  but  the  banking  of  great 
cities  is  little  concerned  with  loans  on  landed  prop- 
erty, and  all  the  rest  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
a  banker  can  easily  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  has 
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the  sort  of  mind  which  takes  to  it.  "No  doubt  there 
is  a  vast  Toutine  of  work  to  be  learned,  and  the 
manager  of  a  large  bank  must  have  a  great  facility 
in  transacting  business  rapidly :  but  a  great  number 
of  persons  are  now  bred  from  their  earliest  manhood 
in  the  very  midst  of  that  routine ;  they  learn  it  as 
they  would  learn  a  language,  and  come  to  be  no 
more  able  to  unlearn  it  than  they  could  unlearn  a 
language ;  and  the  able  ones  among  them  acquire  an 
almost  magical  rapidity  in  effecting  the  business  con- 
nected with  that  routine.  A  very  good  manager  and 
very  good  board  of  directors  can,  without  unreason- 
able diflSculty,  be  provided  for  a  bank  at  present  in 
London. 

It  will  be  asked,  What  more  can  be  required  ?  I 
reply,  A  great  deal.  All  which  the  best  board  of 
directors  can  really  accomplish  is,  to  form  a  good 
decision  on  the  points  which  the  manager  presents 
to  them,  and  perhaps  on  a  few  others  which  one  or 
two  zealous  members  of  their  body  may  select  for 
discussion.  A  meeting  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  per- 
sons is  wholly  unequaJ  to  the  transaction  of  more 
business  than  this ;  it  will  be  fortunate,  and  it  must 
be  well  guided,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  equal 
to  so  much.  The  discussion  even  of  simple  practical 
points  by  such  a  number  of  persons  is  a  somewhat 
tedious  affair :  many  of  them  will  wish  to  speak  on 
every  decision  of  moment,  and  some  of  them  — some 
of  the  best  of  them,  perhaps  —  will  only  speak  with 
diflSculty  and  slowly.  Very  generally,  several  points 
will  be  started  at  once  unless  the  discussion  is  strictly 
watched  by  a  rigid  chairman ;  and  even  on  a  single 
point  the  arguments  will  often  raise  grave  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  answered,  and  suggest  many 
more  issues  tfcan  can  be  advantageously  decided  by 
the  meeting.  The  time  required  by  many  persons 
for  discussing  many  questions  would  alone  prevent 
an  assembly  of  many  persons  from  overlooking  a 
large  and  complicated  business. 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty :  not  only  would 
a  real  supervision  of  a  large  business  hy  a  board  of 
directors  require  much  more  time  than  the  board 
would  consent  to  occupy  in  meeting,  it  would  also 
require  much  more  time  and  much  more  thought 
than  the  individual  directors  would  consent  to  give. 
These  directors  are  only  employing  on  the  business 
of  the  bank  the  vacant  moments  of  their  time  and 
the  spare  energies  of  their  minds ;  they  cannot  give 
the  bank  more, — the  rest  is  required  for  th^  safe 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs,  and  if  they  diverted  it 
from  these  affairs  they  would  be  ruined.  A  few  of 
them  may  have  little  other  business,  or  they  may 
have  other  partners  in  the  business  on  whose  industry 
they  can  rely  and  whose  judgment  they  can  trust ; 
one  or  two  may  have  retired  from  business  :  but  for 
the  most  part,  directors  of  a  company  cannot  attend 
principally  and  anxiously  to  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
pany wiUiout  so  far  n^lecting  their  own  business 
as  to  run  great  risk  of  ruin ;  and  if  they  are  ruined, 
their  trustworthiness  ceases,  and  they  are  no  longer 
permitted  by  custom  to  be  directors. 

Nor,  even  if  it  were  possible  really  to  supervise 
a  business  by  the  effectual  and  constant  inspection 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  rich  and  capable  persons,  would 
even  the  largest  business  easily  bear  the  expense  of 
such  a  supervision.  I  say  "  rich,"  because  the  mem- 
bers of  a  board  governing  a  large  bank  must  be 
men  of  standing  and  note  besides,  or  they  would  dis- 
credit the  bank ;  they  need  not  be  rich  in  the  sense 
of  being  worth  millions,  but  they  must  be  known 
to  possess  a  fair  amount  of  capital  and  be  seen  to 
be  transacting  a  fair  quantity  of  business :  but  the 
labor  of  such  persons  —  I  do  not  say  their  spare  pow- 
ers, but  their  principal  energies  —  fetches  a  high 
price.  Business  is  really  a  profession ;  often  requiring 
for  its  practice  quite  as  much  knowledge  and  quite 
as  much  skill  as  law  and  medicine,  and  requiring 
also  the  possession  of  money.    A  thorough  man  of 
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business,  employing  a  fair  capital  in  a  trade  which 
he  thoroughly  comprehends,  not  only  earns  a  profit 
on  that  capital,  but  really  makes  of  his  professional 
skill  a  large  income  ;  he  bas  a  revenue  from  talent 
as  well  as  from  money :  and  to  induce  sixteen  or 
eighteen  persons  to  abandon  such  a  position  and  such 
an  income  in  order  to  devote  their  entire  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  a  joint-stock  company,  a  salary 
must  be  given  too  large  for  the  bank  to  pay  or  for 
any  one  to  wish  to  propose. 

And  an  effectual  supervision  by  the  whole  board 
being  impossible,  there  is  a  great  risk  that  the  whole 
business  may  fall  to  the  general  manager.  Many 
unhappy  cases  have  proved  this  to  be  very  dangerous : 
even  when  the  business  of  joint-stock  banks  was  far 
less,  and  when  the  deposits  intrusted  to  them  were 
very  much  smaller,  a  manager  sometimes  committed 
frauds  which  were  dangerous,  and  still  oftener  made 
mistakes  that  were  ruinous.  Actual  crime  will  always 
be  rare,  but  as  an  uninspected  manager  of  a  great 
bank  bas  the  control  of  untold  millions,  sometimes 
we  must  expect  to  see  it :  the  magnitude  of  the 
.temptation  will  occasionally  prevail  over  the  feeble- 
ness of  human  nature.  But  error  is  far  more  for- 
midable than  fraud ;  the  mistakes  of  a  sanguine 
manager  are  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  theft 
of  a  dishonest  manager.  Easy  misconception  is  far 
more  common  than  long-sighted  deceit ;  and  the 
losses  to  which  an-  adventurous  and  plausible  man- 
ager, in  complete  good  faith,  would  readily  commit 
a  bank,  are  beyond  comparison  greater  than  any 
which  a  fraudulent  manager  would  be  able  to  con- 
ceal, even  with  the  utmost  ingenuity.  If  the  losses 
by  mistake  in  banking  and  the  losses  by  fraud  were 
put  side  by  side,  those  by  mistake  would  be  incom- 
parably the  greater.  There  is  no  more  unsafe  govern- 
ment for  a  bank  than  that  of  an  eager  and  active 
manager,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of  a  numer- 
ous board  of  directors,  even   though  that  board  be 
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excellent;  for  the  manager  may  easily  glide  into 
dangerous  and  insecure  transactions,  nor  can  the 
board  effectually  check  him. 

The  remedy  is  this :  a  certain  number  of  the  di- 
rectors —  either  those  who  have  more  spare  time  than 
others,  or  those  who  are  more  ready  to  sell  a  large 
part  of  their  time  to  the  bank — must  be  formed 
into  a  real  working  committee,  which  must  meet 
constantly,  must  investigate  every  lai^  transaction, 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  means  and  standing 
of  every  large  borrower,  and  must  be  in  such  inces- 
sant communication  with  the  manager  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  engage  in  hazardous  enter- 
prises of  dangerous  magnitude  without  their  knowing 
it  and  having  an  opportunity  of  forbidding  it.  In 
almost  all  cases  they  would  forbid  it :  all  committees 
are  cautious,  and  a  committee  of  careful  men  of  busi- 
ness, picked  from  a  large  city,  will  usually  err  on  the 
side  of  caution  if  it  err  at  all.  The  daily  attention  of 
a  small  but  competent  minor  council,  to  whom  most 
of  the  powers  of  the  directors  are  delegated,  and 
who,  like  a  Cabinet,  guide  the  deliberations  of  the 
board  at  its  meetings,  is  the  only  adequate  security 
of  a  large  bank  from  the  rash  engagements  of  a 
despotic  and  active  general  manager.  Fraud,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  committee,  would  probably  never  be 
attempted ;  and  even  now  it  is  a  rare  and  minor 
evil. 

Some  such  committees  are  vaguely  known  to  exist 
in  most  if  not  all  our  large  joint-stock  banks :  but 
their  real  constitution  is  not  known,  —  no  customer 
and  no  shareholder  knows  the  names  of  the  man- 
aging committee,  perhaps,  in  any  of  these  large 
banks ;  and  this  is  a  grave  error.  A  large  depoB- 
itor  ought  to  be  able  to  ascertain  who  really  are  the 
persons  that  dispose  of  his  money ;  and  still  more,  a 
large  shareholder  ought  not  to  rest  till  he  knows 
who  it  is  that  makes  engagements  on  his  behalf,  and 
who  it  is  that  may  ruin  him  if  they  choose.    The 
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committee  ought  to  be  composed  of  quiet  men  of 
business,  who  can  be  ascertained  by  inquiry  to  be  of 
high  character  and  well-judging  mind ;  and  if  the 
public  and  the  shareholder  knew  that  there  was 
such  a  committee,  they  would  have  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  confidence  which  now  is  given  without  such 
reasons. 

A  certain  number  of  directors  attending  daily  by 
rotation  is,  it  should  be  said,  no  substitute  for  a  per- 
manent committee :  it  has  no  sufiScient  responsibility, 
A  changing  body  cannot  have  any  responsibility : 
the  transactions  which  were  agreed  to  by  one  set  of 
directors  present  on  the  Monday  might  be  exactly 
those  which  would  be  much  disapproved  by  directors 
present  on  the  Wednesday.  It  is  essential  to  the  de- 
cisions of  most  business,  and  not  least  of  the  banking 
business,  that  they  should  be  made  constantly  by 
the  same  persons ;  the  chain  of  transactions  must 
pass  through  the  same  minds.  A  large  business  may 
be  managed  tolerably  by  a  quiet  group  of  second- 
rate  men,  if  those  men  be  always  the  same ;  but  it 
cannot  be  managed  at  all  by  a  fluctuating  body, 
even  of  the  very  cleverest  men,  —  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  nation  by  means 
of  a  Cabinet  similarly  changing. 

Our  great  joint-stock  banks  are  imprudent  in  so 
carefully  concealing  the  details  of  their  government, 
and  in  secluding  those  details  from  the  risk  of  dis- 
cussion. The  answer  no  doubt  will  be,  "Let  well 
alone :  as  you  have  admitted,  there  hardly  ever  be- 
fore was  80  great  a  success  as  these  banks  of  ours, — 
what  more  do  you  or  can  you  want?"  I  can  only 
say  that  I  want  further  to  confirm  this  great  suc- 
cess, and  to  make  it  secure  for  the  future :  at  present 
there  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  great  reaction. 
Supposing  that  owing  to  defects  in  its  government, 
one  even  of  the  greater  London  joint-stock  banks 
failed :  there  would  be  an  instant  suspicion  of  the 
whole  system ;  one  terra  iticognita  being  seen  to  be 
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faulty,  every  other  terra  incognita  would  be  suspected. 
If  the  real  goTermuent  of  these  banks  had  for  years 
been  known,  and  if  the  subsisting  banks  had  been 
known  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  bad  mode  of  govern- 
ment which  had  ruined  the  bank  that  had  fallen, 
then  the  ruin  of  that  bank  would  not  be  hurtful, — 
the  other  banks  would  be  seen  to  be  exempt  from 
the  cause  which  had  destroyed  it ;  but  at  present 
the  ruin  of  one  of  these  great  banks  would  greatly 
impair  the  credit  of  all.  Scarcely  any  one  knows 
the  precise  government  of  any  one ;  in  no  case  has 
that  government  been  described  on  authority :  and 
the  fall  of  one  by  grave  misgovernment  would  be 
taken  to  show  that  the  others  might  as  easily  be 
misgoverned  also.  And  a  tardy  disclosure  even  of  an 
admirable  constitution  would  not  much  help  the  sur- 
viving banks :  as  it  was  extracted  by  necessity,  it 
would  be  received  with  suspicion;  a  skeptical  world 
wotdd  say,  "  Of  course  they  say  they  are  all  perfect 
now,  — it  would  not  do  for  them  to  say  anything 
else." 

And  not  only  the  depositors  and  the  shareholders 
of  these  large  banks  have  a  grave  interest  in  their 
good  government,  but  the  public  also.  We  have 
seen  that  our  banking  reserve  is,  as  compared  with 
our  liabilities,  singularly  small ;  we  have  seen  that 
the  rise  of  these  great  banks  has  lessened  the  propor- 
tion of  that  reserve  to  those  liabilities';  we  have  seen 
that  the  greatest  strain  on  the  banking  reserve  is 
a  "panic."  Now,  no  cause  is  more  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  panic  [than]  —  perhaps  none  is  so  capable 
as — the  failure  of  a  first-rate  joint-stock  bank  in 
London :  such  an  event  would  have  something  like 
the  effect  of  the  failure  of  Overend,  Gumey  &  Co. ; 
scarcely  any  other  event  would  have  an  equal  effect. 
And  therefore,  under  the  existing  constitution  of 
our  banking  system  the  government  of  these  great 
banks  is  of  primary  importance  to  lis  all. 
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Perhaps  Bome  readers  of  the  last  part  of  the  last 
chapter  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  I  must  be 
a  latent  enemy  to  joint-stock  banking,  —  at  any 
rate,  I  have  pointed  out  what  I  think  grave  defects 
in  it ;  hut  I  fear  that  a  reader  of  this  chapter  may, 
on  like  grounds,  suppose  that  I  am  an  enemy  to 
private  banking :  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  two 
impressions  may  counteract  one  another,  and  may 
show  that  I  do  not  intend  to  be  unfair. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  better  in  theory  or  more 
successful  in  practice  than  private  banks  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning.  A  man  of  known  wealth, 
known  integrity,  and  known  ability  is  largely  in- 
trusted with  the  money  of  his  neighbors.  The  con- 
fidence is  strictly  personal :  his  neighbors  know  him, 
and  trust  him  because  they  know  him ;  they  see 
daily  his  manner  of  life,  and  judge  from  it  that  their 
con^dence  is  deserved.  In  rural  districts,  and  in 
former  times,  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  to  ruin  him- 
self except  at  the  place  in  which  he  lived, — -for  the 
most  part  he  spent  his  money  there,  and  speculated 
there  if  he  speculated  at  all ;  those  who  lived  there 
also  would  soon  see  if  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
to  shake  their  confidence.  Even  in  large  cities,  as 
cities  then  were,  it  was  possible  for  most  persons  to 
ascertain  with  fair  certainty  the  real  position  of  con- 
spicuous persons,  and  to  learn  all  which  was  mate- 
rial in  fixing  their  credit.  Accordingly,  the  hankers 
who  for  a  long  series  of  years  passed  successfully 
(172) 
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this  strict  and  continual  investigation  became  very 
wealthy  and  very  powerful. 

The  name  "London  banker"  had  especially  a 
charmed  value.  He  was  supposed  to  represent,  and 
often  did  represent,  a  certain  union  of  pecuniary  saga- 
city and  educated  refinement  which  was  scarcely  to 
be  foimd  in  any  other  part  of  society.  In  a  time 
when  the  trading  classes  were  much  ruder  than  they 
now  are,  many  private  bankers  possessed  variety  of 
knowledge  and  a  delicacy  of  attainment  which  would 
even  now  be  very  rare.  Such  a  position  is  indeed 
singularly  favorable :  the  calling  is  hereditary,  the 
credit  of  the  bank  descends  from  father  to  son ;  this 
inherited  wealth  soon  brings  inherited  refinement. 
Banking  is  a  watchful  but  not  a  laborious  trade : 
a  banker  even  in  large  business  can  feel  pretty  sure 
that  all  his  transactions  are  sound,  and  yet  have 
much  spare  mind ;  a  certain  part  of  his  time  and 
a  considerable  part  of  his  thoughts  he  can  readily 
devote  to  other  pursuits.  And  a  London  banker  can 
also  have  the  moat  intellectual  society  in  the  world 
if  he  chooses  it.  There  has  probably  very  rarely 
ever  been  so  happy  a  position  as  that  of  a  London 
private  banker,  and  never  perhaps  a  happier. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  doubt  of  the  continuance 
of  such  a  class,  and  yet  I  fear  we  must  doubt  of  it- 
the  evidence  of  figures  is  against  it.  In  1810  there 
were  40  private  banks  in  Lombard  Street  admitted 
to  the  Clearing  House,  there  now  are  only  13;  though 
the  business  of  banking  has  increased  so  much  since 
1810,  this  species  of  banks  is  fewer  in  number  than 
it  was  then:  nor  is  this  the  worst,  —  the  race  is  not 
renewed.  There  are  not  many  recognized  impossi- 
bilities in  business,  but  everybody  admits  that  "you 
cannot  found  a  new  private  bank " ;  no  such  has 
been  founded  io  London,  or  as  far  as  I  know  in  the 
country,  for  many  years.  The  old  ones  merge  or 
die,  and  so  the  number  is  lessened ;  but  no  new  ones 
begin  so  as  to  increase  that  nmnber  again. 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  circumstaDces  which  origin- 
ally favored  the  estabUshmeiit  of  private  banka  have 
now  almoBt  passed  away :  the  world  has  become  so 
lai^e  and  complicated  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
who  is  rich  and  who  is  poor.  No  doubt  there  are 
some  enormously  wealthy  men  in  England  whose 
means  everybody  has  heard  of  and  has  no  doubt  of; 
but  these  are  not  the  men  to  incur  the  vast  liabilities 
of  private  banking.  If  they  were  bred  in  it  they 
might  stay  in  it,  but  they  would  never  begin  it  for 
themselves ;  and  if  they  did,  I  expect  people  would 
begin  to  doubt  even  of  their  wealth.  It  would  be 
said,  "What  does  A  B  go  into  banking  for?  he 
cannot  be  as  rich  as  we  thought."  A  millionaire 
commonly  shrinks  from  liability,  and  the  essence 
of  great  banking  is  great  liability.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  "second-rate"  rich  men,  as  we  now  count 
riches,  who  would  be  quite  ready  to  add  to  their  in- 
come the  proflt  of  a  private  bank,  if  only  they  could 
manage  it ;  but  unluckily  they  cannot  manage  it,  — 
their  wealth  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  world, 
they  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  confidence.  No  new 
private  bank  is  founded  in  England  because  men  of 
flrst-rate  wealth  will  not  found  one,  and  men  not  of 
absolutely  first-rate  wealth  cannot. 

In  the  present  day,  also,  private  banking  is  exposed 
to  a  competition  against  which  in  its  origin  it  had 
not  to  struggle :  owing  to  the  changes  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  joint-stock  banking  has  begun  to 
compete  with  it.  In  old  times  this  was  impossible, 
— the  Bank  of  England  had  a  monopoly  in  banking 
of  the  principle  of  association ;  but  now  large  joint- 
stock  banks  of  deposit  are  among  the  most  conspic- 
uous banks  in  Lombard  Street.  They  have  a  large 
paid-up  capital  and  intelligible  published  accounts; 
they  use  these  as  an  incessant  advertisement,  in  a 
manner  in  which  no  individual  can  use  his  own 
wealth :  by  their  increasing  progress  they  effectually 
prevent  the  foundation  of  any  new  private  bank. 
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The  amount  of  the  present  businees  of  private 
■  banks  is  perfectly  unknown,  —  their  balance  sheets 
are  effective  secrets,  rigidly  guarded ;  but  none  of 
them,  except  a  few  of  the  largest,  are  believed  at 
all  to  gain  business.  The  common  repute  of  Lorn- 
bard  Street  might  be  wrong  in  a  particular  case, 
but  upon  the  general  doctrine  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
right.  There  are  a  few  well-known  exceptions,  but 
according  to  universal  belief  the  deposite  of  most 
private  bankers  in  London  tend  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase. 

As  to  the  smellier  banks,  this  naturally  would  be 
so,  —  a  laige  bank  always  tends  to  become  larger,  and 
a  small  one  tends  to  become  smaller :  people  naturally 
choose  for  their  banker  the  banker  who  has  most 
present  credit,  and  the  one  who  has  most  money  in 
hand  is  the  one  who  possesses  such  credit.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  long-established 
and  rich  bank  has  a  "privileged  opportunity":  it  is 
in  a  better  position  to  do  its  business  than  any  one 
else  is ;  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  old  compet- 
itors and  an  overwhelming  superiority  over  new- 
comers. New  people  coming  into  Lombard  Street 
judge  by  results :  they  give  to  those  who  have ;  they 
take  their  money  to  the  biggest  bank  because  it  is 
the  bluest.  I  confess  I  cannot,  looking  far  for- 
ward into  the  future,  expect  that  the  smaller  private 
banks  will  maintain  their  ground.  Their  old  connec- 
tions will  not  leave  them ;  there  will  be  no  fatal 
ruin,  no  sudden  mortality :  but  the  tide  will  gently 
ebb,  and  the  course  of  business  will  be  carried  else- 
where. 

Sooner  or  later,  appearances  indicate  and  principle 
suggests  that  the  business  of  Lombard  Street  will  be 
divided  between  the  joint-stock  banks  and  a  few 
large  private  banks ;  and  then  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question.  Can  those  large  private  banks  be 
permanent  ?  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  that  they  certainly  cannot;  but  at  the  same  time 
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I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  grave  difficulties  which 
they  must  surmount. 

In  the  first  place,  a  hereditaiy  business  of  great 
magnitude  is  dangerous :  the  management  of  such 
a  business  needs  more  than  common  industry  and 
more  than  common  ability,  but  there  is  no  security 
at  all  that  these  will  be  regularly  continued  in  each 
generation.  The  case  of  Overend,  Gumey  &  Co., 
the  model  instance  of  all  evil  in  business,  is  a  most 
alarming  example  of  this  evil.  No  cleverer  men  of 
business,  probably  {cleverer,  I  mean,  for  the  purposes 
of  their  particular  calling),  could  well  be  found  than 
the  founders  and  first  managers  of  that  house  ;  but 
in  a  very  few  years  the  rule  in  it  passed  to  a 
generation  whose  folly  surpassed  the  usual  limit  of 
imaginable  incapacity,  —  in  a  short  time  they  substi- 
tuted ruin  for  prosperity  and  changed  opulence  into 
insolvency.  Such  great  folly  is  happily  rare,  and 
the  business  of  a  bank  is  not  nearly  as  difficult 
as  the  business  of  a  discount  company ;  still,  much 
folly  is  common,  and  the  business  of  a  great  bank 
requires  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  an  even  rarer 
degree  of  trained  and  sober  judgment.  That  which 
happened  so  marvelously  in  the  green  tree  may  hap- 
pen also  in  the  dry :  a  great  private  bank  might 
easily  become  very  rotten  by  a  change  from  discretion 
to  foolishness  in  those  who  conduct  it. 

We  have  had  as  yet  in  London,  happily,  no  ex- 
ample of  this ;  indeed,  we  have  hardly  as  yet  had 
the  opportunity.  Till  now  private  banks  have  been 
small, — small  as  we  now  reckon  banks;  for  their 
exigencies  a  moderate  degree  of  ability  and  an  anx- 
ious caution  will  suffice :  but  if  the  size  of  the  banks 
is  augmented  and  greater  ability  is  required,  the  con- 
stant difficulty  of  a  hereditary  government  will  begin 
to  be  felt.  "The  father  had  great  brains  and  created 
the  business,  but  the  son  had  less  brains  and  lost 
or  lessened  it : "  this  is  the  history  of  all  great  mon- 
archies, and  it  may  be  the  history  of  great  private 
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banks.  The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Overend,  Gur- 
ney  &  Co. —at  least,  one  peculiarity —is,  that  the 
evil  was  soon  discovered.  The  richest  partners  had 
least  concern  in  the  management ;  and  when  they 
found  that  incredible  losses  were  ruining  them,  they 
stopped  the  concern  and  turned  it  into  a  company. 
£ut  they  had  done  nothing;  if  at  least  they  bad 
only  prevented  further  losses,  the  firm  might  have 
been  in  existence  and  in  the  highest  credit  now  :  it  ' 
was  the  publicity  of  their  losses  which  ruined  them. 
But  if  they  had  continued  to  be  a  private  partner- 
ship they  need  not  have  disclosed  those  losses :  they 
might  have  written  them  off  quietly  out  of  the  im- 
mense profits  they  coiild  have  accumulated  ;  they  had 
some  ten  millions  of  other  people's  money  in  their 
hands  which  no  one  thought  of  disturbing.  The  per- 
turbation through  the  country  which  their  failure 
caused  in  the  end,  shows  how  diffused  and  how  un- 
impaired their  popular  reputation  was ;  no  one  in  the 
rural  districts  (as  I  know  by  experience)  would  ever 
believe  a  word  against  them,  say  what  you  might. 
The  catastrophe  came  because  at  the  change  the  part- 
ners in  the  old  private  firm  —  the  Gumey  family  espe- 
cially —  had  guaranteed  the  new  company  against  the 
previous  losses :  those  losses  turned  out  to  he  much 
greater  than  was  expected ;  to  pay  what  was  neces- 
sary the  Gumeys  had  to  sell  their  estates,  and  their 
visible  ruin  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  concern.  But 
if  there  bad  been  no  such  guaranty  and  no  sale  of 
estates,  —  if  the  great  losses  had  slept  a  quiet  sleep  in 
a  hidden  ledger,  —  no  one  would  have  been  alarmed; 
and  the  credit  and  the  business  of  "Overends" 
might  have  existed  till  now,  and  their  name  still 
continued  to  be  one  of  our  first  names.  The  diffi- 
culty of  propagating  a  good  management  by  inherit- 
ance for  generations  is  greatest  in  private  banks  and 
discount  firms  because  of  their  essential  secrecy. 

The    danger  may  indeed    be    surmounted    by  the 
continual    infusion   of  new    and   able   partners ;   the 
Vol.  v.— 13 
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deterioration  of  the  old  blood  may  be  compensated 
by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fresh  blood.  But  to 
this  again  there  is  an  objection,  of  little  value  per- 
haps in  seeming,  but  of  much  real  influence  in  prac- 
tice :  the  infusion  of  new  partners  requires  from  the 
old  partners  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  income  ;  the 
old  must  give  up  that  which  the  new  receive,  and 
the  old  will  not  like  this.  The  effectual  remedy  is 
60  painful  that  I  fear  it  often  may  be  postponed  too 
long. 

I  cannot  therefore  expect  with  certainty  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  system  of  private  banking :  I  am 
sure  that  the  days  of  small  banks  will  before  many 
years  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  difficulties  of 
large  private  banks  are  very  important.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  very  important  that  large  private  banks 
should  be  well  managed  ;  and  the  present  state  of 
banking  makes  this  peculiarly  difficult.  The  detail 
of  the  business  is  augmenting  with  an  overwhelming 
rapidity:  more  checks  are  drawn  year  by  year, — not 
only  more  absolutely,  but  more  by  each  person  and 
more  in  proportion  to  his  income ;  the  payments  in 
and  payments  out  of  a  common  account  axe  very 
much  more  numerous  than  they  formerly  were : 
and  this  causes  an  enormous  growth  of  detail.  And 
besides,  bankers  have  of  late  begun  almost  a  new 
business :  they  now  not  only  keep  people's  money,  but 
also  collect  their  incomes  for  them.  Many  persons 
live  entirely  on  the  income  of  shares  or  debentures 
or  foreign  bonds,  which  is  paid  in  coupons,  and  these 
are  handed  in  for  the  bank  to  collect ;  often  enough 
the  debenture  or  the  certificate  or  the  bond  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  banker,  and  he  is  expected  to 
see  when  the  coupon  is  due,  and  to  cut  it  off  and 
transmit  it  for  payment :  and  the  detail  of  all  this 
is  incredible,  and  it  needs  a  special  machinery  to  cope 
with  it. 

A  large  joint-stock  bank,  if  well  worked,  has  that 
machinery.    It  has  at  the  head  of  the  executive  a 
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general  manager  who  was  tried  in  the  detail  of 
banking,  who  is  devoted  to  it,  and  who  is  content  to 
live  almost  wholly  in  it ;  he  thinks  of  little  else, 
and  ought  to  think  of  little  else.  One  of  his  first 
duties  is  to  form  a  hierarchy  of  inferior  officers, 
whose  respective  duties  are  defined,  and  to  see  that 
they  can  perform  and  do  perform  those  duties.  But 
a  private  bank  of  the  type  usual  in  London  has  no 
such  officer.  It  is  managed  by  the  partners :  now, 
these  are  generally  rich  men,  are  seldom  able  to 
grapple  with  great  business  of  detail,  and  are  not 
disposed  to  spend  their  whole  lives  [in]  and  devote 
their  entire  minds  to  it  if  they  were  able.  A  person 
with  the  accumulated  wealth,  the  education,  and  the 
social  place  of  a  great  London  banker  would  be  a 
fool  so  to  devote  himself:  he  would  sacrifice  a  suit- 
able and  a  pleasant  life  for  an  impleasant  and  an 
unsuitable  life.  But  still  the  detail  must  be  well 
done;  and  some  one  must  be  specially  chosen  to 
watch  it  and  to  preside  over  it,  or  it  will  not  be 
well  done.  Until  now,  or  until  lately,  this  difficulty 
has  not  been  fully  felt,  —  the  detail  of  the  business 
of  a  small  private  bank  was  moderate  enough  to 
be  superintended  effectually  by  the  partners ;  but 
as  has  been  said,  the  detail  of  banking — the  pro- 
portion of  detail  to  the  size  of  the  bank  —  is  every- 
where increasing.  The  size  of  the  private  banks 
will  have  to  augment  if  private  banks  are  not  to 
cease ;  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  a  good  organ- 
ization for  detail  is  urgent.  If  the  bank  grows,  and 
simultaneously  the  detail  grows  in  proportion  to  the 
bank,  a  frightful  confusion  is  near  unless  care  be 
taken. 

The  only  organization  which  I  can  imagine  to 
be  effectual  is  that  which  exists  in  the  antagonistic 
establishments.  The  great  private  banks  will  have, 
I  believe,  to  appoint,  in  some  form  or  other  and 
under  some  name  or  other,  some  species  of  general 
manager  who  will  watch,  contrive,  and  arrange  the 
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detail  for  them.  The  precise  shape  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  immaterial,  —  each  bank  may  have  its  own 
shape ;  but  the  man  must  be  there.  The  true  busi- 
ness of  the  private  partners  in  such  a  bank  is  much 
that  of  the  directors  in  a  joint-stock  bank :  they 
should  form  a  permanent  committee  to  consult  with 
their  general  manager,  to  watch  him,  and  to  attend 
to  large  loans  and  points  of  principle.  They  should 
not  themselves  be  responsible  for  detail ;  if  they 
do  there  will  be  two  evils  at  once :  the  detail  will 
be  done  badly,  and  the  minds  of  those  who  ought 
to  decide  principal  things  will  be  distracted  from  those 
principal  things.  There  will  be  a  continual  worry 
in  the  bank,  and  in  a  worry  bad  loans  are  apt  to 
be  made  and  money  is  apt  to  be  lost. 

A  subsidiary  advant^e  of  this  or^nization  is, 
that  it  would  render  the  transition  from  private  bank- 
ing to  joint-stock  banking  easier,  if  that  transition 
should  he  necessary ;  the  one  might  mei^e  in  the 
other  as  convenience  suggested  and  as  events  required. 
There  is  nothing  intrusive  in  discussing  this  subject : 
the  organization  of  the  private  is  just  like  that  of 
the  joint-stock  banks ;  all  the  public  are  interested 
that  it  should  be  good.  The  want  of  a  good  organi- 
zation may  cause  the  failure  of  one  or  more  of  these 
banks ;  and  such  failure  of  such  banks  may  intensify 
a  panic,  even  if  it  should  not  cause  one. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    BILL-BftOKBBS. 

Undbb  every  system  of  banking  —  whether  that  in 
which  the  reserve  is  kept  in  many  banks  or  one  in 
which  it  is  kept  in  a  single  bank  only— there  will 
always  be  a  class  of  persons  who  examine  more 
carefully  than  busy  hankers  can  the  nature  of  dif- 
ferent securities,  and  who  by  attending  only  to  one 
class  come  to  be  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
that  class ;  and  as  these  specially  qualified  dealers 
can  for  the  most  part  lend  much  more  than  their 
own  capital,  they  will  always  be  ready  to  borrow 
largely  from  bankers  and  others,  and  to  deposit  the 
securities  which  they  know  to  he  good  as  a  pledge 
for  the  loan.  They  act  thus  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  borrowing  public  and  the  less  qualified 
capitalist :  knowing  better  than  the  ordinary  capi- 
talist which  loans  are  better  and  which  are  worse, 
they  borrow  from  him,  and  gain  a  profit  by  charging 
to  the  public  more  than  they  pay  to  him. 

Many  stock  brokers  transact  such  business  upon  a 
great  scale :  they  lend  large  sums  on  foreign  bonds  or 
railway  shares  or  other  such  securities,  and  borrow 
those  sums  from  bankers,  depositing  the  securities 
with  the  bankers,  and  generally  (though  not  always) 
giving  their  guaranty.  But  by  far  the  greatest  of 
these  intermediate  dealers  are  the  bill-brokers.  Mer- 
cantile bills  are  an  exceedingly  difficult  kind  of 
security  to  understand.  The  relative  credit  of  dif- 
ferent merchants  is  a  great  "  tradition " ;  it  is  a 
lai^  mass  of  most  valuable  knowledge  which  has 
(181) 
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never  been  described  in  books,  and  is  probably  inca- 
pable of  being  so  described.  The  subject  matter  of 
it,  too,  is  shifting  and  changing  daily :  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  houses  at 
the  beginning  of  a  year  might  easily  be  a  most 
fatal  representation  at  the  end  of  it.  In  all  years 
there  are  great  changes,  —  some  houses  rise  a  good 
deal  and  some  fall, — and  in  some  particular  years 
the  changes  are  immense  :  in  years  like  1871  many 
active  men  make  so  much  money  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  they  are  worthy  of  altogether  greater 
credit  than  any  one  would  have  dreamed  of  giving 
to  them  at  the  beginning ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
years  like  1866  a  contagious  ruin  destroys  the  trust- 
worthiness of  very  many  firms  and  persons,  and  often 
especially  of  many  who  stood  highest  immediately 
before.  Such  years  alter  altogether  an  important 
part  of  the  mercantile  world  :  the  final  question  of 
bill-brokers,  "  Which  bills  will  be  paid  and  which 
will  not?  which  bills  are  second-rate  and  which  first- 
rate  ? "  would  be  answered  very  differently  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end.  No  one  can 
be  a  good  bill-broker  who  has  not  learnt  the  great 
mercantile  tradition  of  what  is  called  "the  standing 
of  parties,"  and  who  does  not  watch  personally  and 
incessantly  the  inevitable  changes  which  from  hour 
to  hour  impair  the  truth  of  that  tradition.  The 
"credit"  of  a  person — that  is,  the  reliance  which 
may  be  placed  on  his  pecuniary  fidelity  —  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  his  property.  No  doubt,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  rich  man  is  more  likely  to  pay 
than  a  poor  man ;  but  on  the  dther  hand,  there  are 
many  men  not  of  much  wealth  who  are  trusted  in 
the  market,  "as  a  matter  of  business,"  for  sums 
much  exceeding  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  many 
times  richer,  —  a  firm  or  a  person  who  have  been 
long  known  to  "  meet  their  engf^;ements "  inspire 
a  degree  of  confidence  not  dependent  on  the  quan- 
tity of  his  or  their  property.    Persons  who    buy   to 
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Bell  again  soon  are  often  liable  for  amounts  alto- 
gether much  greater  than  their  own  capital ;  and 
the  power  "of  obtaining  those  sums  depends  upon 
their  "  respectability,"  their  "  standing,"  and  their 
"credit,"  as  the  technical  terms  express  it,  and  more 
simply  upon  the  opinion  which  those  who  deal  with 
them  have  formed  of  them.  The  principal  mode  in 
which  money  is  raised  by  traders  is  by  "bills  of 
exchange " ;  the  estimated  certainty  of  their  paying 
those  bills  on  the  day  they  fall  due  ia  the  measure 
of  their  credit :  and  those  who  estimate  that  liability 
best  —  the  only  persons  indeed  who  can  estimate  it 
exceedingly  weU  —  are  the  bill-brokers ;  and  these 
dealers,  taking  advantage  of  their  peculiar  knowl- 
edge, borrow  immense  sums  from  bankers  and  others. 
They  generally  deposit  the  bills  as  a  security,  and 
they  generally  give  their  own  guaranty  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  bill ;  but  neither  of  such  practices  indeed 
is  essential,  though  both  are  the  ordinary  rule.  When 
Overends  failed,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  had  bor- 
rowed in  this  way  very  largely ;  there  are  others  now 
in  the  trade  who  have  borrowed  quite  as  much. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  this  kind  of  business  has 
grown  up  only  gradually.  In  the  year  1810  there 
was  no  such  business  precisely  answering  to  what  we 
now  call  "bill-broking"  in  London.  Mr,  Richardson, 
the  principal  bill-broker  of  the  time,  as  the  term  was 
then  understood,  thus  described  his  business  to  the 
"Bullion  Committee'':  — 

"What  is  the  nafnre  of  the  agency  for  country  banks t — It  is 
twofold  :  in  the  first  place,  to  procure  money  for  country  bankers 
on  bills  when  they  have  occasion  to  borrow  on  discount,  which 
is  not  often  the  case;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  lend  the  money 
for  the  country  bankers  on  bills  on  discount.  The  sums  of  money 
which  1  lend  for  country  bankers  on  discount  are  fifty  times  more 
than  the  sums  borrowed  for  conntry  bankers. 

"Do  you  send  London  bills  into  the  country  for  discount?  — 
Yes. 

"Do  you  receive  bills  from  the  country  upon  London  in  return, 
at  a  date,  to  be  discounted? — Yes,  to  a  very  considerable  amount, 
from  particular  parts  of  the  country. 
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"Are  not  both  sets  of  bills  by  this  means  under  discount?  — 
So,  the  bills  received  from  one  part  of  the  conntry  are  sent  down 
to  another  part  for  discount. 

"And  they  are  not  discounted  in  London!  — No.  In  some 
parte  of  the  country  there  is  but  little  circulation  of  bills  drawn 
upon  London,  as  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  eto.  ;  but  there 
is  there  a  considerable  circulation  in  country  bank  notes,  principally 
optional  notes.  In  Lancashire  there  is  little  or  no  circulation  ol 
country  bank  notes ;  but  there  is  a  great  ciruulation  of  bills  drawn 
upon  London  at  two  or  three  months'  date.  I  receive  bills  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  from  Lancashire  in  particular,  and  remit  them 
to  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  etc.,  where  the  bankers  have  large  lodgmenis 
and  much  surplus  money  to  advance  on  bills  for  discount." 

Mr.  Richardson  was  only  a  broker  who  found 
money  for  bills  and  bills  for  money.  He  is  further 
asked :  — 

"Do  you  guarantee  the  bills  you  discount,  and  what  is  your 
charge  per  cent.  ?  — No,  we  do  not  guarantee  them;  our  charge 
is  oue-eighth  per  cent,  brokerage  upon  the  bill  discounted,  but  we 
make  no  charge  to  the  lender  of  the  money. 

"Do  you  consider  that  brokerage  as  a  compensation  for  the 
skill  which  you  exercise  in  selecting  the  bills  which  you  thus  get 
discounted? — Yes,  for  selecting  the  bills,  writing  letters,  and  other 
trouble. 

"Does  the  party  who  furnishes  the  money  give  you  any  kind 
of  compensation)— None  at  alL 

"Does  he  not  consider  you  as  his  agent,  and  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  bills  which  you  give  him?— Not 
at  all. 

"Does  he  not  prefer  yon  on  the  score  of  his  judging  that  you 
will  give  him  good  intelligence  upon  that  subject  ?  — Yes,  he  relies 
upon  us. 

"Do  you  then  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  the  probable  safety 
of  the  bills?— Yes;  if  a  bill  comes  to  us  which  we  conceive  not  to 
l>e  safe,  we  return  it. 

"Do  you  not  then  conceive  yourselves  to  depend  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  quantity  of  business  which  you  can  perform  on 
the  favor  of  the  party  lending  the  money! — Yes,  very  much  so. 
If  we  manage  our  business  well,  we  retain  our  friends ;  if  we  do 
not,  we  lose  them." 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  owners  of  the 
money  should  not  pay,  though  the  owner  of  the  bill 
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did  ■  for  in  almoBt  all  ages  the  borrower  has  been  a 
seeker  more  or  Ies6  anxiouB, — he  has  always  been 
ready  to  pay  for  those  who  will  find  him  the  money 
he  is  in  search  of ;  but  the  possessor  of  montiy^  has 
rarely  been  willing  to  pay  anything,  —  he  has  usually 
and  rightly  believed  that  the  borrower  would  dis- 
cover him  soon. 

Notwithstanding  other  changes,  the  distribution  of 
the  customers  of  the  bill-brokers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  still  remains  much  as  Mr.  Kichardson 
described  it  sixty  years  ago.  For  th6  most  part, 
agricultural  counties  do  not  employ  as  much  money 
as  they  save ;  manufacturing  counties,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  employ  much  more  than  they  save :  and 
therefore  the  money  of  Norfolk  or  of  Somersetshire 
is  deposited  with  the  London  bill-brokers,  who  use 
it  to  discount  the  bills  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. 

The  old  practice  of  bill-broking,  which  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson describes,  also  still  exists :  there  are  many 
brokers  to  be  seen  about  Lombard  Street  with  bills 
which  they  wish  to  discount  but  which  they  do  not 
guarantee.  They  have  sometimes  discounted  these 
bills  with  their  own  capital :  and  if  they  can  redis- 
count them  at  a  slightly  lower  rate,  they  gain  a  differ- 
ence which  at  first  seems  but  trifling,  but  with  which 
they  are  quite  content,  because  this  system  of  lending 
first  and  borrowing  again  immediately  enables  them 
to  turn  their  capital  very  frequently,  and  on  a  few 
thousand  pounds  of  capital  to  discount  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bills ;  as  the  transactions  are  so  many, 
they  can  be  content  with  a  smaller  profit  on  each. 
In  other  cases,  these  non-guaranteeing  brokers  are 
only  agents  who  are  seeking  money  for  bills  which 
they  have  undertaken  to  get  discounted.  But  in  either 
case,  as  far  as  the  banker  or  other  ultimate  capi- 
talist is  concerned,  the  transaction  is  essentially  that 
which  Mr.  Richardson  describes :  the  loan  by  such 
banker  is  a  rediscount  of  the  bill ;  that  banker  cannot 
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obtain  repayment  of  that  loan  except  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill  at  maturity,  — he  has  no  claim  upon 
the  agfnt  who  brought  him  the  bill.  Bill-broking,  in 
this  wiiich  we  may  call  its  "archaic"  form,  is  sim- 
ply one  of  the  modes  in  which  bankers  obtain  bills 
which  are  acceptable  to  them  and  which  they  redis- 
count. No  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  bill-broker;  the  bills,  being  discounted  "without 
recourse "  to  him,  are  as  good  if  taken  from  a  pauper 
as  if  taken  from  a  millionaire  :  the  lender  exercises 
his  own  judgment  on  the  goodness  of  the  bill. 

But  in  modem  bill-broking  the  credit  of  the  bill- 
broker  is  a  vital  element.  The  lender  considers 
that  the  bill-broker — no  matter  whether  an  individ- 
ual, a  company,  or  a  firm — has  considerable  wealth; 
and  he  takes  the  bills  relying  that  the  broker  would 
not  venture  that  wealth  by  guaranteeing  them  un- 
less he  thought  them  good.  The  lender  thinks,  too, 
that  the  bill-broker;  being  daily  conversant  with  bills 
and  bills  only,  knows  probably  all  about  bills ;  he 
lends  partly  in  reliance  on  the  wealth  of  the  broker 
and  partly  in  reliance  on  his  skill.  He  does  not  exer- 
cise much  judgment  of  his  own  on  the  bills  depos- 
ited with  him  ;  he  often  does  not  watch  them  very 
closely.  Probably  not  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
creditors  on  security  of  Overend,  Qumey  &  Co.  had 
ever  expected  to  have  to  rely  on  that  security,  or 
had  ever  given  much  real  attention  to  it.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  confidence  in  the  bill-brokers  goes  farther : 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  lend  to  them  not 
only  without  much  looking  at  the  security,  but  even 
without  taking  any  security.  This  is  the  exact  re- 
verse of  the  practice  which  Mr.  Richardson  described 
in  1810 :  then  the  lender  relied  wholly  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  bill ;  now,  in  these  particular  cases,  he 
relies  solely  on  the  bill-broker,  and  does  not  take  a 
bill  in  any  shape.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  or 
more  inevitable  than  this  change.  It  was  certain 
that    the    bill-broker,  being    supposed    to    understand 
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bills  well,  would  be  asked  by  the  lenders  to  evince 
his  reliance  on  the  bills  he  offered  by  giving  a  guar- 
antee for  them;  it  was  also  most  natural  that  the 
bill-brokers,  having  by  the  constant  practice  of  this 
lucrative  trade  obtained  high  standing  and  acquired 
great  wealth,  should  become  more  or  less  bankers 
too,  and  should  receive  money  on  deposit  without 
giving  any  security  for  it. 

But  the  effects  of  the  change  have  been  very 
remarkable.  In  the  practice  as  Mr.  Richardson  de- 
scribed it,  there  is  no  peculiarity  very  likely  to  affect 
the  money  market :  the  bill-broker  brought  bills  to 
the  banker,  just  as  others  brought  them;  nothing  at 
all  could  be  said  as  to  it  except  that  the  bank  must 
not  discount  bad  biUs,  must  not  discount  too  many 
bills,  and  must  keep  a  good  reserve.  But  the  modem 
practice  introduces  more  complex  considerations.  In 
the  trade  of  biU-broking  aa  it  now  exists  there  is  one 
great  difficulty:  the  bill-broker  has  to  pay  interest 
for  all  the  money  which  he  receives.  How  this  arose 
we  have  just  seen:  the  present  lender  to  the  bill- 
broker  at  first  always  used  to  discount  a  bill,  which 
is  as  much  as  saying  that  he  was  always  a  lender  at 
interest;  when  he  came  to  take  the  guarantee  of  the 
broker,  and  only  to  look  at  the  bills  as  a  collateral 
security,  naturally  he  did  not  forego  his  interest,— 
still  less  did  he  forego  it  when  he  ceased  to  take 
security  at  all  The  bill-broker  has,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  to  pay  interest  on  every  sixpence  left  with 
him;  and  that  constant  habit  of  giving  interest  has 
this  grave  consequence, — the  bill-broker  cannot  afford 
to  keep  much  money  unemployed.  He  has  become 
a  banker,  owing  large  sums  which  he  may  be  called 
on  to  repay;  but  he  cannot  hold  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  banker,  or  nearly  as  much,  of  such  sums 
in  cash,  because  the  loss  of  interest  would  ruin  him. 
Competition  reduces  the  rate  which  the  bill-broker 
can  charge  and  raises  the  rate  which  the  bill-broker 
must  give,  so  that  he  has  to  live  on  a  difference 
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exceedingly  narrow  ;  and  if  be  constantly  kept  a  large 
hoard  of  barren  money,  be  would  soon  be  found  in 
tbe  Gazette. 

The  difficulty  is  ag^avated  by  tbe  termB  upon 
wbich  a  great  part  of  the  money  at  tbe  bill-brokers 
is  deposited  with  them  :  very  much  of  it  is  repayable 
at  demand  or  at  very  short  notice ;  tbe  demands 
on  a  broker  in  periods  of  alarm  may  consequently 
be  very  great,  and  in  practice  they  often  are  so. 
In  times  of  panic  there  is  always  a  very  heavy  call, 
if  not  a  run,  upon  them ;  and  [as]  in  consequence 
of  the  essential  nature  of  their  business  they  cannot 
constantly  keep  a  large  unemployed  reserve  of  their 
own  in  actual  cash,  they  are  obliged  to  ask  help  of 
so^e  one  who  possesses  that  cash.  By  the  conditions 
of  his  trade  the  bill-broker  is  forced  to  belong  to  a 
class  of  "  dependent  money  dealers,"  aa  we  may 
term  them ;  that  is,  of  dealers  who  do  not  keep 
their  own  reserve,  and  must  therefore  at  every  crisis 
of  great  difficulty  revert  to  others. 

In  a  natural  state  of  banking  —  that  in  which 
all  the  principal  banks  kept  their  own  reserve  —  this 
demand  of  the  bill-brokers  and  other  dependent 
dealers  would  be  one  of  the  principal  calls  on  that 
reserve.  At  every  period  of  incipient  panic,  the 
holders  of  it  would  perceive  that  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  themselves  to  support  these  dependent 
dealers :  if  the  panic  destroyed  those  dealers,  it  would 
grow  by  what  it  fed  upon  (as  is  its  nature),  and 
might  probably  destroy  also  the  bankers,  the  hold- 
ers of  the  reserve.  The  public  terror  at  such  times 
is  indiscriminate  :  when  one  house  of  good  credit  has 
perished,  other  houses  of  equal  credit  though  of  dif- 
ferent nature  are  in  danger  of  perishing.  The  many 
holders  of  the  banking  reserve  would  under  the  nat- 
ural system  of  banking  be  obliged  to  advance  out  of 
that  reserve  to  uphold  bill-brokers  and  similar  deal- 
ers ;  it  would  be  essential  to  their  own  preservation 
not  to  let  such  dealers    fail,   and  the   protection  of 
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such  dealers  would  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the 
necessary  purposes  for  which  they  retained  that 
reserve. 

Nor  prohably  would  the  demands  on  the  bill-brokers 
in  such  a  system  of  banking  be  exceedingly  formid- 
able. Considerable  sums  would  no  doubt  be  drawn 
from  them,  but  there  would  be  no  special  reason  why 
money  should  be  demanded  from  them  more  than 
from  any  other  money  dealers ;  they  would  share  the 
panic  with  the  bankers  who  kept  the  reserve,  but 
they  would  not  feel  it  more  than  the  bankers.  In 
each  crisis  the  set  of  the  storm  would  be  determined 
by  the  cause  which  had  excited  it,  but  there  would 
not  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  bill-broking  to  at- 
tract the  advance  of  the  alarm  peculiarly  to  them, — 
they  would  not  be  more  likely  to  suffer  than  other 
persons ;  the  only  difference  would  be  that  when  they 
did  suffer,  having  no  adequate  reserve  of  their  own, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  ask  the  aid  of  others. 

But  under  a  one-reserve  system  of  banking,  the 
position  of  the  bill-brokers  is  much  more  singular  and 
much  more  precarious.  In  fact,  in  Lombard  Street, 
the  principal  depositors  of  the  bill-brokers  are  the 
bankers,  whether  of  London  or  of  provincial  England 
or  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  Such  deposits  are  in 
fact  a  portion  of  the  reserve  of  these  bankers ;  they 
make  an  essential  part  of  the  sums  which  they  have 
provided  and  laid  by  against  a  panic :  accordingly, 
in  every  panic  these  sums  are  sure  to  be  called  in 
from  the  bill-brokers ;  they  were  wanted  to  be  used 
by  their  owners  in  time  of  panic,  and  in  time  of 
panic  they  ask  for  them.  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  Committee,"  said  Alderman  Salomons, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  after  the  panic  of  1867,  "to  know  that  on 
the  11th  of  November  we  held  discounted  bills  for 
brokers  to  the  amount  of  £5,623,000 ;  out  of  those 
bills  £2,800,000  matured  between  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber   and   the   4th   of   December,  and    £2,000,000   more 
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between  the  4th  of  December  and  the  31st:  conse- 
quently we  were  prepared,  merely  by  the  maturing 
of  our  bills  of  exchange,  for  any  demand  that  might 
come  upon  us."*  This  la  not  indeed  a  direct  with- 
drawal of  money  on  deposit,  but  its  principal  effect 
is  identical :  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank  had  lent  ;E5,000,000  more 
to  the  bill-brokers  than  they  had  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  that  £5,000,000  the  bank  had  added  to  its  reserve 
against  a  time  of  difBculty. 

The  intensity  of  the  demand  on  the  bill-broker[s] 
is  aggravated,  therefore,  by  our  peculiar  system  of 
banking :  just  at  the  moment  when,  by  the  nature 
of  their  business,  they  have  to  resort  to  the  reserves 
of  bankers  for  necessary  support,  the  bankers  remove 
from  them  large  sums  in  order  to  strengthen  those 
reserves.  A  great  additional  strain  is  thrown  upon 
them  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are  least  able 
to  bear  it ;  and  it  is  thrown  by  those  who  under  a 
natural  system  of  banking  would  not  aggravate  the 
pressure  on  the  bill-brokers,  but  relieve  it. 

And  the  profits  of  bill-broking  are  proportionably 
raised.  The  reserves  of  the  bankers  so  deposited 
with  the  bill-broker  form  a  most  profitable  part  of 
his  business:  they  are  on  the  whole  of  very  large 
amount,  and  at  all  times  except  those  of  panic  may 
well  be  depended  upon, — the  bankers  are  pretty  sure 
to  keep  them  there,  just  because  they  must  keep  a 
reserve  and  they  consider  it  one  of  the  best  places 
in  which  to  keep  it.  Under  a  more  natural  system, 
no  part  of  the  banking  reserve  would  ever  be  lodged 
at  the  brokers :  bankers  would  deposit  with  the  brok- 
ers only  their  extra  money, — the  money  which  they 
considered  they  could  safely  lend,  and  which  they 
would  not  require  during  a  panic ;  in  the  eye  of  the 
banker,  money  at  the  brokers  would  then  be  one  of 
the  investments  of  cash,  it  would  not  be  a  part  of 
such  cash.    The  deposits  of  bill-brokers  and  the  profits 

'See  Note  B,  Appendix. 
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of  bill-broking  are  increased  by  our  present  system, 
just  in  proportion  as  tbe  dangers  of  bill-brokers  dur- 
ing  a  panic  are  increased  by  it. 

The  strain,  too,  on  our  banking  reserve  which  is 
caused  by  the  demands  of  the  bill-brokers,  is  also 
more  dangerous  than  it  would  be  under  a  natural 
system,  because  that  reserve  is  in  itself  less.  The 
system  of  keeping  the  entire  ultimate  reserve  at  a 
single  bank,  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  amount  of 
reserve  which  is  kept;  and  exactly  on  that  very 
account  the  danger  of  any  particular  demand  on  that 
reserve  is  augmented,  because  the  magnitude  of  the 
fund  upon  which  that  demand  falls '  is  diminished. 
So  that  our  one-reserve  system  of  banking  combines 
two  evils :  first,  it  makes  the  demand  of  the  brokers 
upon  the  final  reserve  greater,  because  under  it  so 
many  bankers  remove  so  much  money  from  the  brok- 
ers ;  and  under  it  also  the  final  reserve  is  reduced 
to  its  minimimi  point,  and  the  entire  system  of  credit 
is  made  more  delicate  and  more  sensitive. 

The  peculiarity,  indeed,  of  the  effects  of  the  one 
reserve  is  indeed  even  greater  in  this  respect.  Under 
the  natural  system,  the  bill-brokers  would  be  in  no 
respect  the  rivals  of  the  bankers  which  kept  the 
ultimate  reserve ;  they  would  be  rather  the  agents 
for  these  bankers  in  lending  upon  certain  securities 
which  they  did  not  themselves  like,  or  on  which 
they  did  not  feel  competent  to  lend  safely :  the  bank- 
ers who  in  time  of  panic  had  to  help  them  would 
in  ordinary  times  derive  much  advantage  from  them. 
But  under  our  present  system  all  this  is  reversed. 
The  Bank  of  England  never  deposits  any  money  with 
tHe  bill-brokers ;  in  ordinary  times  it  never  derives 
any  advantage  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Bank  carries  on  itself  a  large  discount  business, 
as  it  considers  that  it  is  itself  competent  to  lend 
on  all  kinds  of  bills,  the  bill-brokers  are  its  most  for- 
midable rivals :  as  they  constantly  give  high  rates 
for  money,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  undersell 
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the  Bank,  and  in  ordinarj  times  tbey  do  undersell  it. 
But  as  the  Bank  of  England  alone  keeps  the  final 
banking  reserve,  the  bill-brokers  of  necessity  have  to 
resort  to  that  final  reserve ;  so  that  at  every  panic, 
and  by  the  essential  constitution  of  the  money  market, 
the  Bank  of  England  has  to  help,  has  to  maintain  in 
existence,  the  dealers  who  never  in  return  help  the 
Bank  at  any  time,  but  who  are  in  ordinary  times  its 
closest  competitors  and  its  keenest  rivals. 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  cause  much  discontent  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  it  and  much  objection  taken  to  it. 
After  the  panic  of  1857  this  was  so  especially:  during 
that  panic  the  Bank  of  England  advanced  to  the  bill- 
brokers  more  than  ^9,000,000,  though  their  advances 
to  bankers,  whether  London  or  country,  were  only 
£8,000,000;  and  not  unnaturally,  the  Bank  thought 
it  unreasonable  that  so  large  an  inroad  upon  their 
resources  should  be  made  by  their  rivals.  In  conse- 
quence, in  1858  they  made  a  rule  that  they  would  only 
advance  to  the  bill-brokers  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  public  money  is  particularly  large  at 
the  Bank,  and  that  at  other  times  any  application 
for  an  advance  should  be  considered  exceptional, 
and  dealt  with  accordingly ;  and  the  object  of  that 
regulation  was  officially  stated  to  be  "to  make  them 
keep  their  own  reserve,  and  not  to  be  dependent  on 
the  Bank  of  England."  As  might  be  supposed,  this 
rule  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  brokers ; 
and  the  greatest  of  them,  Overend,  Gumey  &  Co., 
resolved  on  a  strange  policy  in  the  hope  of  abolishing 
it.  They  thought  they  could  frighten  the  Bank 'of 
England,  and  could  show  that  if  they  were  dependent 
on  it,  it  was  also  dependent  on  them ;  they  accord- 
ingly accumulated  a  large  deposit  at  the  Bank,  to 
the  amoimt  of  £3,000,000,  and  then  withdrew  it  all 
at  once.  But  this  policy  had  no  effect  except  that  of 
exciting  a  distrust  of  "  Overends " :  the  credit  of  the 
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Bank  of  England  was  not  diminished  ;  Overends  had 
to  return  the  money  in  a  few  days,  and  had  the 
dissatisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  had  in  vain  at- 
teml)ted  to  assail  the  solid  hasis  of  every  one's  credit, 
and  that  every  one  disliked  them  for  doing  so.  But 
though  this  ill-conceived  attempt  failed  as  it  deserved, 
the  rule  itself  could  not  be  maintained :  the  Bank 
does  in  fact,  at  every  period  of  pressure,  advance  to 
the  bill-brokers;  the  case  may  be  considered  "excep- 
tional," but  the  advance  is  always  made  if  the 
security  offered  is  really  good.  However  much  the 
Bank  may  dislike  to  aid  their  rivals,  yet  they  must 
aid  them :  at  a  crisis  they  feel  that  they  would  only 
be  aggravating  incipient  demand  and  be  augmenting 
the  probable  pressure  on  themselves  if  they  refused 
to  do  so. 

I  shall  be  asked  if  this  anomaly  is  inevitable ;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  for  practical  purposes  we  must  con- 
sider it  to  be  so.  It  may  be  lessened:  the  bill-brokers 
may  and  should  discourage  as  much  as  they  can  the 
deposit  of  money  with  them  on  demand,  and  encour- 
age the  deposit  of  it  at  distant  fixed  dates  or  long 
notice ;  this  will  diminish  the  anomaly,  but  it  will  not 
cure  it.  Practically,  bill-brokers  cannot  refuse  to 
receive  money  at  call :  in  every  market  a  dealer  must 
conduct  his  business  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
market,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  conduct  it  at  all. 
All  the  bill-brokers  can  do  is  to  offer  better  rates  for 
more  permanent  money ;  and  this  (though  possibly 
not  so  much  as  might  be  wished)  they  do  at  present. 
In  its  essence,  this  anomaly  is,  I  believe,  an  inev- 
itable part  of  the  system  of  banking  which  history 
has  given  us,  and  which  we  have  only  to  make  the 
best  of,  since  we  cannot  alter  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD  RBOULATE  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  THE  BANKING  BB8BRVE  TO  BE  KEPT  BY  THE 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

There  is  a  very  common  notion  that  the  tunount 
of  the  reserve  which  the  Bank  of  England  ought 
to  keep  can  be  determined  at  once  from  the  face 
of  their  weekly  balance  sheet ;  it  is  imagined  that 
you  have  only  to  take  the  liabilities  of  the  Banking 
Department,  and  that  a  third  or  some  other  fixed 
proportion  will  in  all  cases  be  the  amount  of  reserve 
which  the  Bank  should  keep  against  those  liabilities : 
but  to  this  there  are  several  objections,  some  aris- 
ing from  the  general  nature  of  the  banking  trade, 
and  others  from  the  special  position  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

That  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  a  bank  is  a 
principal  element  in  determining  the  proper  amount 
of  its  reserve,  is  plainly  true ;  but  that  it  is  the 
only  element  by  which  that  amount  is  determined,  is 
plainly  false, —  the  intrinsic  nature  of  these  liabilities 
must  be  considered,  as  well  as  their  numerical  quan- 
tity. For  example,  no  one  would  say  that  the  same 
amount  of  reserve  ought  to  be  kept  against  accept- 
ances which  cannot  be  paid  except  at  a  certain  day, 
and  against  deposits  at  call,  which  may  be  demanded 
at  any  moment ;  if  a  bank  groups  these  liabilities 
together  in  the  balance  sheet,  you  cannot  tell  the 
amount  of  reserve  it  ought  to  keep, — the  necessary 
information  is  not  given  you. 

Nor  can  you  certainly  determine  the  amount  of 
reserve  necessary  to  be  kept  against  deposits  unless 
(194) 
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you  know  something  as  to  the  nature  of  these  de- 
posits. If  out  of  £3,000,000  of  money,  one  depositor 
has  £1,000,000  to  his  credit  and  may  draw  it  out 
when  he  pleases,  a  much  larger  reserve  will  be  neces- 
sary against  that  liability  of  £1,000,000  than  against 
the  remaining  £2,000,000 :  the  intensity  of  the  liabil- 
ity, so  to  say,  is  much  greater,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
vision in  store  must  be  much  greater  also.  On  the 
other  hand,  supposing  that  this  single  depositor  is 
one  of  calculable  habits, — suppose  that  it  is  a  pubUo 
body,  the  time  of  whose  demands  is  known  and  the 
time  of  whose  receipts  is  known  also, — this  single 
liability  requires  a  less  reserve  than  that  of  an  equal 
amount  of  ordinary  liabilities :  the  danger  that  it  will 
be  called  for  is  much  less,  and  therefore  the  security 
taken  against  it  may  be  much  less  too.  Unless 
the  quality  of  the  liabilities  is  considered  as  well  as 
their  quantity,  the  due  provision  for  their  payment 
cannot  be  determined. 

These  are  general  truths  as  to  all  banks,  £Aid 
they  have  a  very  particular  application  to  the  Bank 
of  Ehigland.  The  first  application  is  favorable  to  the 
Bank  ;  for  it  shows  the  danger  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal liabilities  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  seems.  The 
largest  account  at  the  Bank  of  England  is  that  of 
the  English  government ;  and  probably  there  has 
never  been  any  account  of  which  it  was  so  easy 
in  time  of  peace  to  calculate  the  course.  All  the 
material  facts  relative  to  the  English  revenue  and 
the  English  expenditure  are  exceedingly  well  known : 
and  the  amount  of  the  coming  payments  to  and 
from  this  account  are  always,  except  in  war  times, 
to  be  calculated  with  wonderful  accuracy.  In  war, 
no  doubt,  this  is  all  reversed :  the  account  of  a  gov- 
emment  at  war  is  probably  the  most  uncertain  of 
all  accounts,  especially  of  a  government  of  a  scattered 
empire  like  the  English,  whose  places  of  outlay  in 
time  of  war  are  so  many  and  so  distant,  and  the 
amount  of  whose  payments  is  therefore  so  incalculable. 
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Ordinarily,  however,  there  is  no  account  of  which  the 
course  can  be  so  easily  predicted,  and  therefore  no 
account  which  needs  in  ordinary  times  so  little  re- 
serve. The  principal  payments,  when  they  are  made, 
are  also  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  to  a  banker : 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  made  to  another  account 
at  his  bank.  These  largest  ordinary  payments  of  the 
government  are  the  dividends  on  the  debt,  and  these 
are  mostly  made  to  bankers  who  act  as  agents  for 
the  creditors  of  the  nation.  The  payment  of  the 
dividends  for  the  government  is  therefore  in  great 
part  a  transfer  from  the  accomit  of  the  government 
to  the  accounts  of  the  various  bankers.  A  certain 
amount,  no  doubt,  goes  almost  at  once  to  the  non- 
banking  classes, —  to  those  who  keep  coin  emd  notes  in 
house,  and  have  no  account  at  any  bank  ;  but  even 
this  amount  is  calculable,  for  it  is  always  nearly  the 
same  :  and  the  entire  operation  is,  to  those  who  can 
watch  it,  singularly  invariable  time  after  time. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  published 
accounts  of  the  Bank  give  no  such  information  to 
tbe  public  as  will  enable  them  to  make  their  own 
calculations.  The  account  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  is  the  yearly  account  of  the  English  govern- 
ment,—  what  we  may  call  the  Budget  account,  that 
of  revenue  and  expenditure,  —  and  the  laws  of  this 
are,  as  we  have  shown,  already  known ;  but  under 
the  head  "Public  Deposits"  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Bank  are  contained  also  other  accounts,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Secretary  for  India  in  Council,  the 
laws  of  which  must  be  different  and  are  quite  un- 
known. The  Secretary  for  India  is  a  large  lender  on 
its  account.  If  any  one  proposed  to  give  such  power 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  would  be 
great  fear  and  outcry ;  but  so  much  depends  on 
habit  and  tradition  that  the  India  Office  on  one 
side  of  Downing  Street  can  do  without  remark,  and 
with  universal  assent,  what  it  would  be  thought 
"unsound"  and  extravagant  to  propose  that  the  other 
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side  should  do.  The  present  India  Office  inherits  this 
independence  from  the  old  board  of  the  company, 
which,  being  mercantile  and  business-like,  used  to 
lend  its  own  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  it 
pleased ;  the  Council  of  India,  its  successor,  retains 
the  power.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  likes ;  but  the  mixing 
up  the  account  of  a  body  which  has  such  a  power, 
and  which  draws  money  from  India,  with  that  of 
the  Home  government,  clearly  prevents  the  general 
public  from  being  able  to  draw  inferences  as  to  the 
course  of  the  combined  account  from  its  knowledge 
of  home  finance  only.  The  account  of  "public  de- 
posits" in  the  Bank  return  includes  other  accounts 
too,  as  the  Savings  Bank  balance,  the  Chancery 
Funds  account,  and  others ;  and  in  consequence,  till 
lately  the  public  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
real  changes  of  the  account  of  our  government,  prop- 
erly BO  called.  But  Mr.  Lowe  has  lately  given  us 
a  weekly  account ;  and  from  this,  and  not  from  the 
Bank  account,  we  are  able  to  form  a  judgment.  This 
account  and  the  return  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is 
true,  unhappily  appear  on  different  days  ;  but  except 
for  that  accident  our  knowledge  would  he  perfect, 
and  as  it  is,  for  almost  all  purposes  what  we  know 
is  reasonably  sufficient,  —  we  can  now  calculate  the 
course  of  the  government  account  nearly  as  well  as 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  it. 

80  far,  as  we  have  said,  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bank  of  England  is  very  favorable  to 
the  Bank :  so  great  a  reserve  need  not  usually  he 
kept  {gainst  the  government  account  as  if  it  were 
a  common  account.  We  know  the  laws  of  its 
changes  peculiarly  well :  we  can  tell  when  its  prin- 
cipal changes  will  happen  with  great  accuracy :  and 
we  know  that  at  such  changes  most  of  what  is  paid 
away  by  the  government  is  only  paid  to  other  de- 
positors at  the  Bank,  and  that  it  will  really  stay  at 
the  Bank,  though   under  another  name.    If  we  look 
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to  the  private  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at 
first  sight  we  may  think  that  the  result  is  the  same. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  bankers' 
deposits;  and  for  the  most  part,  these  deposits  as  a 
whole  are  likely  to  vary  very  little.  Each  banter, 
we  will  suppose,  keeps  as  Uttle  as  he  can ;  but  in 
all  domestic  transactions,  payment  from  one  is  really 
payment  to  the  other.  All  the  most  important 
transactions  in  the  country  are  settled  by  checks ; 
these  checks  are  paid  in  to  the  Clearing  House,  and 
the  balances  resulting  from  them  are  settled  by  trans- 
fers from  the  account  of  one  banker  to  another  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  Payments  out  of  the  bank- 
ers' balances,  therefore,  correspond  with  payments 
in ;  as  a  whole,  the  deposit  of  the  bankers'  balances 
at  the  Bank  of  England  would  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  a  deposit  singularly  stable. 

Indeed,  they  would  seem,  so  to  say,  to  be  better 
than  stable :  they  augment  when  everything  else  tends 
to  diminish.  At  a  panic,  when  all  other  deposits  are 
likely  to  be  taken  away,  the  bankers'  deposits  aug- 
ment ;  in  fact  they  did  so  in  1866,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  particulars :  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  BO  increase.  At  such  moments  all  bankers 
are  extremely  anxious,  and  they  try. to  strengthen 
themselves  by  every  means  in  their  power;  they  try 
to  have  as  much  money  as  it  is  possible  at  com- 
mand ;  they  augment  their  reserve  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  they  place  that  reserve  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. A  deposit  which  is  not  likely  to  vary  in  ordi- 
nary times,  and  which  is  likely  to  augment  in  times 
of  danger,  seems  in  some  sort  the  model  of  a  deposit ; 
it  might  seem  not  only  that  a  large  proportion  of  it 
might  be  lent,  but  that  the  whole  of  it  might  be  so. 
But  a  further  analysis  will,  as  I  believe,  show  that 
this  conclusion  is  entirely  false ;  that  the  bankers' 
deposits  are  a  singularly  treacherous  form  of  liability; 
that  the  utmost  caution  ought  to  be  used  in  dealing 
with  them ;  that  as  a  rule,  a  less  proportion  of  them 
ought  to  be  lent  than  of  ordinary  deposits. 
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The  easiest  mode  of  explaining  anything  is  usu- 
ally to  exemplify  it  by  a  single  actual  case ;  and  in 
this  subject,  fortunately,  there  is  a  most  conspicuous 
case  near  at  hand.  The  German  government  has 
lately  taken  lai^e  sums  in  bullion  from  this  country, 
in  part  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  part  not, 
according  as  it  chose.  It  was  in  the  main  welt  ad- 
vised and  considerate  in  its  action,  and  did  not  take 
nearly  as  much  from  the  Bank  as  it  might,  or  as 
would  have  been  dangerous ;  still,  it  took  large  sums 
from  the  Bank,  and  it  might  easily  have  taken  more. 
How  then  did  the  German  government  obtain  this 
vast  power  over  the  Bank  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it 
obtained  it  by  means  of  the  bankers*  balances,  and 
that  it  did  so  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  German  government  had  a  large  balance 
of  its  own  lying  at  a  particular  joint-stock  bank. 
That  bank  lent  this  balance  at  its  own  discretion,  to 
bill-brokers  or  others,  and  it  formed  a  single  item 
in  the  general  funds  of  the  London  market.  There 
was  nothing  special  about  it,  except  that  it  belonged 
to  a  foreign  government,  and  that  its  owner  was 
always  likely  to  call  it  in  and  sometimes  did  so.  As 
long  as  it  stayed  unlent  in  the  London  Joint-Stock 
Bank,  it  increased  the  balances  of  that  bank  at  the 
Bank  of  England ;  but  so  soon  as  it  was  lent,  say, 
to  a  bill-broker,  it  increased  the  bill-broker's  balance ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  employed  by  the  bill-broker 
in  the  discount  of  bills,  the  owners  of  those  bills 
paid  it  to  their  credit  at  their  separate  banks,  and 
it  augmented  the  balances  of  those  bankers  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  Of  course  if  it  were  employed 
in  the  discount  of  bills  belonging  to  foreigners,  the 
money  might  be  taken  abroad,  and  by  similar  oper- 
ations it  might  also  be  transferred  to  the  English 
provinces  or  to  Scotland :  but  as  a  rule  such  money, 
when  deposited  in  London,  for  a  considerable  time 
remains  in  London ;  and  so  long  as  it  does  so,  it 
swells  the  aggregate  balances  of  the  body  of  bankers 
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at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  now  in  the  balance 
of  one  bank,  now  of  another,  but  it  is  always  dis- 
■persed  about  those  balances  somewhere.  The  evident 
consequence  is,  that  this  part  of  the  bankers'  bal- 
ances is  at  the  mercy  of  the  German  government 
when  it  chooses  to  apply  for  it.  Supposing,  then, 
the  sum  to  be  three  or  four  millions,  —  and  I  believe 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  last  year  or 
two  it  has  been  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, —  that 
sum  might  at  once  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  this  case  the  Bank  of  England  is  in 
the  position  of  a  banker  who  is  liable  for  a  large 
amount  to  a  single  customer,  but  with  this  addition, 
that  it  is  liable  for  an  unknown  amount.  The  Ger- 
man government,  as  is  well  known,  keeps  its  account 
(and  a  very  valuable  one  it  must  be)  at  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Bank ;  but  the  Bank  of  England  has  no 
access  to  the  account  of  the  German  government- 
at  that  bank,  — they  cannot  tell  how  much  German 
money  is  lying  to  the  credit  there.  Nor  can  the 
Bank  of  England  infer  much  from  the  balance  of 
the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  in  their  Bank,  for  the 
German  money  was  probably  paid  in  various  sums  to 
that  bank,  and  lent  out  again  in  other  various  sums : 
it  might  to  some  extent  augment  that  bank's  balance 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  it  might  not,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  so  much  added  to  that  balance ; 
and  inspection  of  that  bank's  balance  would  not  en- 
able the  Bank  of  England  to  determine  even  in  the 
vaguest  manner  what  the  entire  sum  was  for  which 
it  might  be  asked  at  any  moment.  Nor  would  the 
inspection  of  the  bankers'  balances  as  a  whole  lead  to 
any  certain  and  sure  conclusions ;  something  might 
be  inferred  from  them,  but  not  anything  certain. 
Those  balances  are  no  doubt  in  a  state  of  constant 
fluctuation ;  and  very  possibly  during  the  time  that 
the  German  money  was  coming  in,  some  other  might 
be  going  out.  Any  sudden  increase  in  the  bankers' 
balances  would  be  a  probable  indication  of  new  for- 
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eign  money ;  but  new  foreign  money  might  come  in 
without  causing  an  increase,  since  some  other  and 
contemporaneous  cause  might  effect  a  counteracting 
decrease. 

This  is  the  first  and  the  plainest  way  in  which 
the  German  government  could  take  and  did  take 
money  from  this  country,  and  in  which  it  might 
have  broken  the  Bank  of  England  if  it  had  liked ; 
the  German  government  had  money  here  and  took 
it  away,  which  is  very  easy  to  understand.  But  the 
government  also  possessed  a  far  greater  power,  of 
a  somewhat  more  complex  kind  :  it  was  the  owner 
of  many  debts  from  England.  A  lai^e  part  of  th« 
"  indemnity "  was  paid  by  France  to  Germany  in 
bills  on  England ;  and  the  German  government,  as 
those  bills  came  due,  acquired  an  unprecedented  com- 
mand over  the  market.  As  each  bill  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, the  German  government  could,  if  it  chose,  take 
the  proceeds  abroad ;  and  it  could  do  so  in  bullion,  as 
for  coinage  purposes  it  wanted  bullion.  This  would 
at  first  naturally  cause  a  reduction  in  the  bankers' 
balances ;  at  least  that  would  be  its  tendency.  Sup- 
posing the  German  government  to  hold  bill  A,  a  good 
bill,  the  banker  at  whose  bank  bill  A  was  payable 
would  have  to  pay  it,  and  that  would  reduce  his  bal- 
ance ;  and  as  the  sum  so  paid  would  go  to  Germany, 
it  would  not  appear  to  the  credit  of  any  other  banker : 
the  aggregate  of  the  bankers'  balances  would  thus  be 
reduced.  But  this  reduction  would  not  be  permanent. 
A  banker  who  has  to  pay  ilOO.OOO  cannot  afford  to 
reduce  his  balance  at  the  Bank  of  England  £100,000: 
suppose  that  his  liabilities  are  £3,000,000,  and  that  as 
a  rule  he  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  at  the  Bank 
one-tenth  of  these  liabilities,  or  £200,000,  the  payment 
of  £100,000  would  reduce  his  reserve  to  £100,000;  hut 
his  liabilities  would  be  still  £1,900,000,  and  therefore 
to  keep  up  his  tenth  he  would  have  £90,000  to  find. 
His  proceBS  for  finding  it  is  this :  he  calls  in,  say, 
a'  loan  to  the  bill-brokers ;  and  if  no  equal  additional 
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money  is  contemporaneously  carried  to  these  brokers 
(which  in  the  case  of  a  lai^e  withdrawal  of  foreign 
money  is  not  probable),  they  must  reduce  their  busi- 
ness and  discount  less.  But  the  effect  of  this  is,  to 
throw  additional  business  on  the  Bank  of  England : 
they  hold  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  country,  and 
they  must  discount  out  of  it  if  no  one  else  will ;  if 
they  declined  to  do  so,  there  would  be  panic  and  col- 
lapse. As  soon  therefore  as  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  money  reduces  the  bankers'  balances,  there 
is  a  new  demand  on  the  Bank  for  fresh  discounts 
to  make  up  those  balances.  The  drain  on  the  Bank 
}g  twofold:  first  the  banking  reserve  is  reduced  by^ 
exportation  of  the  German  money,  which  reduces  the 
means  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  then  out  of 
those  reduced  means  the  Bank  of  England  has  to 
make  greater  advances. 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  more  easily. 
Supposing  any  foreign  government  or  person  to  have 
any  sort  of  securities  which  he  can  pledge  in  the 
market,  that  operation  gives  it  or  him  a  credit  on 
some  banker,  and  enables'  it  or  him  to  take  money 
from  the  banking  reserve  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  from  the  bankers'  balances ;  and  to  replace  the 
bankers'  balances  at  their  inevitable  minimxmi,  the 
Bank  of  England  must  lend.  Every  sudden  demand 
on  the  country  causes,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
this  peculiar  effect.  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  Bank  of  England  ought,  I  think,  to  deal  most 
cautiously  and  delicately  with  their  banking  deposits: 
they  are  the  symbol  of  an  indefinite  liability ;  by 
means  of  them,  as  we  see,  an  amount  of  money  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  it 
might  be  abstracted  from  the  Bank  of  England.  As 
the  Bank  of  England  lends  money  to  keep  up  the 
bankers'  balances  at  their  usual  amount,  and  as  by 
means  of  that  usual  amount  whatever  sum  foreign- 
ers can  get  credit  for  may  be  taken  from  us,  it  is 
not   possible  to  assign  a  superior  limit   (to  use  the 
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scientific  word)  to  the  demands  which  by  means  of 
the  bankers'  balances  may  be  made  upon  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  result  comes  round  to  the  simple  point,  on 
which  this  book  is  a  commentary :  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  the  efEect  of  a  long  history,  holds  the 
ultimate  cash  reserve  of  the  country ;  whatever  cash 
the  country  has  to  pay  comes  out  of  that  reserve, 
and  therefore  the  Bank  of  Eng'land  has  to  pay  it. 
And  it  is  as  the  bankers'  Bank  that  the  Bank  of 
England  has  to  pay  it,  for  it  is  by  being  so  that  it 
becomes  the  keeper  of  the  final  cash  reserve. 

Some  persons  have  been  so  much  .impressed  with 
such  considerations  as  these,  that  they  have  con- 
tended that  the  Bank  of  England  ought  never  to  lend 
the  "  bankers'  balances  "  at  all ;  that  they  ought  to 
keep  them  intact  and  as  an  unused  deposit.  I  am' 
not  sure  indeed  that  I  have  seen  that  extreme  form 
of  the  opinion  in  print,  but  I  have  often  heard  it 
in  Lombard  Street,  from  jtersons  very  influential  and 
very  qualified  to  judge ;  even  in  print  I  have  seen 
close  approximations  to  it.  But  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  laying  down  such  a  "hard  and  fast"  rule  would 
be  very  dangerous :  in  very  important  and  very 
changeable  business,  rigid  rules  are  apt  to  be  often 
dangerous.  In  a  panic,  as  has  been  said,  the  bank- 
ers' balances  greatly  augment.  It  is  true,  the  Bank 
of  England  has  to  lend  the  money  by  which  they 
are  filled :  the  banker  calls  in  his  money  from  the 
bill-broker,  ceases  to  rediscount  for  that  broker,  or 
borrows  on  securities,  or  sells  securities ;  and  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways  he  causes  a  new  demand  for 
money,  which  can  only  at  such  times  be  met  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  — every  one  else  is  in  want  too. 
But  without  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  increase 
at  panics,  the  amount  of  the  bankers'  deposits  in 
fact  increases  very  rapidly ;  an  immense  amount  of 
unused  money  is  at  such  moments  often  poured  by 
them  into  the  Bank  of  England  :  and  nothing  can  more 
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surely  aggravate  the  panic  than  to  forbid  the  Bank 
of  England  to  lend  that  money.  Just  when  money  is 
most  scarce,  you  happen  to  have  an  unusually  large 
fund  of  this  particular  species  of  money  ;  and  you 
shoul^  lend  it  as  fast  as  you  can  at  such  moments, 
for  it  is  ready  lending  which  cures  panics,  and  non- 
lending  or  niggardly  lending  which  aggravates  them. 

At  other  times,  particularly  at  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends,  an  absolute  rule  which  laid 
down  that  the  bankers'  balances  were  never  to  be 
lent  would  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience.  A 
lan?e  sum  is  just  then  paid  from  the  government 
balance  to  the  bankers'  balances ;  and  if  you  permitted 
the  Bank  to  lend  it  while  it  was  still  in  the  bands 
of  the  government,  but  forbade  them  to  lend  it  when 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  a  great  tilt 
upwards  in  the  value  of  money  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, for  a  most  important  amount  of  it  would 
suddenly  have  become  ineffective. 

But  the  idea  that  the  bankers'  balances  ought 
never  to  be  lent  is  only  a  natm-al  aggravation  of 
the  truth  that  these  balances  ought  to  be  used  with 
extreme  caution ;  that  as  they  entail  a  liability  pe- 
culiarly great  and  singularly  difficult  to  foresee,  they 
ought  never  to  be  used  like  a  common  deposit. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there 
are  always  possible  and  very  heavy  demands  on  the 
Bank  of  England  which  are  not  shown  in  the  account 
of  the  Banking  Department  at  all :  these  demands 
may  be  greatest  when  the  liabilities  shown  by  that 
account  are  smallest,  and  lowest  when  those  liabilities 
are  largest.  If,  for  example,  the  German  government 
brings  bills  or  other  good  securities  to  this  market, 
obtains  money  with  them,  and  removes  that  money 
from  the  market  in  bullion,  that  money  may,  if  the 
German  government  choose,  be  taken  wholly  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  If  the  wants  of  the  German 
government  be  urgent,  and  if  the  amount  of  gold 
"arrivals" — that  is,  the  gold  coming  here  from  the 
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mining  countries  —  be  but  small,  that  gold  will  be 
taken  from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  there  is  no 
other  large  store  in  the  country.  The  German  gov- 
ernment is  only  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  foreign 
power  which  happens  lately  to  have  had  an  unusual 
command  of  good  securities,  and  an  unusually  con- 
tinuous wish  to  use  them  in  England.  Any  foreign 
state  hereafter  which  wants  cash  will  be  likely  to 
come  here  for  it ;  so  long  as  the  Bank  of  France 
should  continue  not  to  pay  in  specie,  a  foreign  state 
which  wants  it  must  of  necessity  come  to  London 
for  it :  and  no  indication  of  the  likelihood  or  unlike- 
lihood of  that  want  can  be  found  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

What  is  almost  a  revolution  in  the  policy  of  the 
Bank  of  England  necessarily  follows :  no  certain  or 
fixed  proportion  of  its  liabilities  can  in  the  present 
times  be  laid  down  as  that  which  the  Bank  ought 
to  keep  in  reserve.  The  old  notion  that  one-third,  or 
any  other  such  fraction,  is  in  all  cases  enough,  must 
be  abandoned :  the  probable  demands  upon  the  Bank 
are  so  various  in  amount,  and  so  little  disclosed  by 
the  figures  of  the  account,  that  no  simple  and  easy 
calculation  is  a  sufficient  guide ;  a  definite  proportion 
of  the  liabilities  might  often  be  too  small  for  the 
reserve,  and  sometimes  too  great.  The  forces  of  the 
enemy  being  variable,  those  of  the  defense  cannot 
always  be  the  same. 

I  admit  that  this  conclusion  is  very  inconvenient. 
In  past  times  it  has  been  a  great  aid  to  the  Bank 
and  to  the  public  to  be  able  to  decide  on  the  proper 
policy  of  the  Bank  from  a  mere  inspection  of  its 
account ;  in  that  way  the  Bank  knew  easily  what  to 
do,  and  the  public  knew  easily  what  to  foresee.  But 
unhappily,  the  rule  which  is  most  simple  is  not  al- 
ways the  rule  which  is  most  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
practical  difficulties  of  life  often  cannot  be  met  by 
very  simple  rules :  those  dangers  being  complex  and 
many,  the  rules  for  encountering  them  cannot  well 
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be  single  or  simple.  A  uniform  remedy  for  many 
diseases  often  ends  by  killing  the  patient. 

Another  Bimple  rule  often  laid  down  for  the 
management  of  the  Bank  of  England  must  now  be 
abandoned  also :  it  has  been  said  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  look  to  the  market  rate,  and  make 
its  own  rate  conform  to  that.  This  rule  was  indeed 
always  erroneous, — the  first  duty  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  to  protect  the  ultimate  cash  of  the 
country,  and  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  so  as  to 
protect  it ;  but  this  rule  was  never  so  erroneous  as 
now,  because  the  number  of  sudden  demands  upon 
that  reserve  was  never  formerly  so  great.  The  mar- 
ket rate  of  Lombard  Street  is  not  influenced  by  those 
demands ;  that  rate  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
deposits  in  the  bands  of  bill-brokers  and  bankers, 
and  the  amount  of  good  bills  and  acceptable  securi- 
ties offered  at  the  moment.  The  probable  efflux  of 
bullion  from  the  Bank  scarcely  affects  it  at  all ;  even 
the  real  efflux  affects  it  but  little :  if  the  open  mar- 
ket did  not  believe  that  the  Bank  rate  would  be 
altered  in  consequence  of  such  effluxes,  the  market 
rate  would  not  rise.  If  the  Bank  choose  to  let  its 
bullion  go  unheeded,  and  is  seen  to  be  going  so  to 
choose,  the  value  of  money  in  Lombard  Street  will 
remain  unaltered.  The  more  numerous  the  demands 
on  the  Bank  for  bullion,  and  the  more  variable  their 
magnitude,  the  more  dangerous  is  the  rule  that  the 
Bank  rate  of  discount  should  conform  to  the  market 
rate.  In  former  quiet  times,  the  influence  or  the  par- 
tial influence  of  that  rule  has  often  produced  grave 
disasters ;  in  the  present  difficult  times,  an  adherence 
to  it  is  a  recipe  for  making  a  large  number  of  panics. 

A  more  distinct  view  of  abstract  principle  must 
be  taken  before  we  can  fix  on  the  amount  of  the 
reserve  which  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  keep. 
"Why  should  a  bank  keep  any  reserve  ?  Because  it 
may  be  called  on  to  pay  certain  liabilities  at  once 
and  in  a  moment.    Why  does  any  bank  publish  an 
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eiccount  ?  In  order  to  satiBfy  the  public  that  it  poB- 
sesees  cash  or  available  securities  enough  to  meet 
its  liabilities.  The  object  of  publishing  the  account 
of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England 
is  to  let  the  nation  see  how  the  national  reserve 
of  cash  stands, — to  assure  the  public  that  there  is 
enough  and  more  than  enough  to  meet  not  only  all 
probable  calls,  but  all  calls  of  which  there  can  be 
a  chance  of  reasonable  ^prehension ;  and  there  is 
'  no  doubt  that  the  publication  of  the  Bank  account 
gives  more  stability  to  the  money  market  than  any 
other  kind  of  precaution  would  give.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  feared  that  the  opposite  result  would  happen ; 
they  feared  that  the  constant  publication  of  the  inces- 
sant changes  in  the  reserve  would  terrify  and  harass 
the  public  mind.  An  old  banker  once  told  me:  — 
"Sir,  I  was  on  Lord  Althorp's  committee  which  de- 
cided on  the  publication  of  the  Bank  account,  and  I 
voted  against  it,  —  I  thought  it  would  frighten  people; 
but  I  am  bound  to  own  that  the  committee  was  right 
and  I  was  wrong,  for  that  publication  has  ^ven  the 
money  market  a  greater  sense  of  security  than  any- 
thing else  which  has  happened  in  my  time."  The 
diffusion  of  confidence  through  Lombard  Street  and 
the  world  is  the  object  of  the  publication  of  the 
Bank  accounts  and  of  the  Bank  reserve. 

But  that  object  is  not  attained  if  the  amount  of 
that  reserve  when  so  published  is  not  enough  to  tran- 
quilize  people ;  a  panic  is  sure  to  be  caused  if  that 
reserve  is,  from  whatever  cause,  exceedingly  low.  At 
every  moment  there  is  a  certain  minimum  which 
I  will  call  the  "apprehension  minimum,"  below 
which  the  reserve  cannot  fall  without  great  risk  of 
diffused  fear;  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  absolute 
panic,  but  only  a  vague  fright  and  timorousness 
which  spreads  itself  instantly,  and  as  if  by  magic, 
over  the  public  mind.  Such  seasons  of  incipient 
alarm  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  because  they  beget 
the   calamities   they   dread.*     What    is  most   feared 
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at  such  moments  of  susceptibility  is  the  destruction 
of  credit ;  and  if  any  grave  failure  or  bad  event  hap- 
pens at  such  moments,  the  public  fancy  seizes  on  it, 
there  is  a  general  run,  and  credit  is  suspended.  The 
Bank  reserve,  then,  never  ought  to  be  diminished 
below  the  "apprehension  jwint" :  and  this  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  it  never  ought  very  closely  to 
approach  that  point ;  since  if  it  gets  very  near,  some 
accident  may  easily  bring  it  down  to  that  point  and 
cause  the  evil  that  is  feared. 

There  is  no  "royal  road"  to  the  amount  of  the 
"  apprehension  minimum  "  :  no  abstract  argument  and 
no  mathematical  computation  will  teach  it  to  us ; 
and  we  cannot  expect  that  they  should.  Credit  ia 
an  opinion  generated  by  circumstances  a^d  varying 
with  those  circumstances.  The  state  of  credit  at  any 
particular  time  is  a  matter  of  fact,  only  to  be  ascer- 
tained like  other  matters  of  fact ;  it  can  only  be 
known  by  trial  and  inquiry.  And  in  the  same  way, 
nothing  but  experience  can  tell  us  what  amount  of 
"reserve"  will  create  a  diffused  confidence;  on  such 
a  subject  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  a  just  con- 
clusion except  by  incessantly  watching  the  public 
mind,  and  seeing  at  each  juncture  how  it  is  affected. 

Of  course  in  such  a  matter  the  cardinal  rule  to  be 
observed  is,  that  errors  of  excess  are  innocuous  but 
errors  of  defect  are  destructive  :  too  much  reserve 
only  means  a  small  loss  of  profit,  but  too  small  a 
reserve  may  mean  ruin  ;  credit  may  be  at  once 
shaken,  and  if  some  terrifying  accident  happen  to 
supervene,  there  may  be  a  run  on  the  Banking 
Department  that  may  be  too  much  for  it,  as  in  1857 
and  1866,  and  may  make  it  unable  to  pay  its  way 
without  assistance,  as  it  was  in  those  years. 

And  the  observance  of  this  maxim  is  the  more 
necessary  because  the  "apprehension  minimum"  is 
not  always  the  same;  on  the  contrary,  in  times  when 
the  public  has  recently  seen  the  Bank  of  England 
exposed  to  remarkable  demands,  it  is  likely  to  expect 
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that  such  demands  may  come  again.  Conspicuous 
and  recent  events  educate  it,  so  to  speak ;  it  expects 
that  much  will  be  demanded  when  much  has  of 
late  often  been  demanded,  and  that  little  will  be  so' 
when  in  general  but  little  has  been  so.  A  bank 
like  the  Bank  of  England  must  always,  therefore,  be 
on  the  watch  for  a  rise,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  the 
"apprehension  minimum":  it  must  provide  an  ade- 
quate fund  not  only  to  allay  the  misgivings  of  to-day, 
but  also  to  allay  what  may  be  the  still  greater  mis- 
givings of  to-morrow ;  and  the  only  practical  mode  of 
obtaining  this  object  is  to  keep  the  actual  reserve 
always  in  advance  of  the  minimum  "apprehension" 
reserve. 

And  this  involves  something  much  more:  as  the' 
actual  reserve  is  never  to  be  less  [than],  and  is 
always  if  possible  to  exceed  by  a  reasonable  amount, 
the  minimum  "apprehension"  reserve,  it  must,  when 
the  Bank  is  quiet  and  taking  no  precautions,  very 
considerably  exceed  that  minimum.  All  the  precau- 
tions of  the  Bank  take  time  to  operate.  The  prin- 
cipal precaution  is  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  and 
such  a  rise  certainly  does  attract  money  from  the 
Continent  and  from  all  the  world  much  faster  than 
ceuld  have  been  anticipated :  but  it  does  not  act  in- 
stantaneously ;  even  the  right  rate,  the  ultimately 
attractive  rate,  requires  an  interval  for  its  action,  and 
before  the  money  can  come  here.  And  the  right 
rate  is  often  not  discovered  for  some  time :  it  requires 
several  "moves."  as  the  phrase  goes,  —  several  aug- 
mentations of  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank, — 
before  the  really  effectual  rate  is  reached  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  bullion  is  ebbing  away  and  the  reserve  is 
diminishing.  Unless,  therefore,  in  times  without  pre- 
caution the  actual  reserve  exceed  the  "apprehension 
minimum "  by  at  least  the  amount  which  may  be 
taken  away  in  the  inevitable  interval,  and  before  the 
available  precautions  begin  to  operate,  the  rule  pre- 
scribed will  be  infringed,  and  the  actual  reserve  will 
Vol.  v.— 14 
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be  less  than  the  "apprehension"  minimiim.  In  time 
the  precautions  taken  may  attract  gold  and  raise 
the  reserve  to  the  needful  amount ;  but  in  the  interim 
the  evils  may  happen  against  which  the  rule  was 
devised, — diCFused  apprehension  may  arise,  and  then 
any  unlucky  accident  may  cause  many  calamities. 

I  may  be  asked,  "Wliat  does  all  this  reasoning 
in  practice  come  to  ?  At  the  present  moment  how- 
much  reserve  do  you  say  the  Bank  of  England 
should  keep  ?  State  your  recommendation  clearly " 
(I  know  it  will  be  said)  "if  you  wish  to  have  it  at- 
tended to."  And  I  will  answer  the  question  plainly, 
though  in  so  doing  there  is  a  great  risk  that  the 
principles  I  advocate  may  be  in  some  degree  injured 
•through  some  mistake  I  may  make  in  applying  them. 

I  should  say  that  at  the  present  time,  the  mind 
of  the  monetary  world  would  become  feverish  and 
fearful  if  the  reserve  in  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  went  below  £10,000,000.  Esti- 
mated by  the  idea  of  old  times,  by  the  idea  even  of 
ten  years  ago,  that  sum  I  know  sounds  extremely 
large.  My  own  nerves  were  educated  to  smaller 
figures ;  because  I  was  trained  in  times  when  the 
demands  on  us  were  less,  when  neither  was  so  much 
reserve  wanted  nor  did  the  public  expect  bo  mucji. 
But  I  judge  from  such  observations  as  I  can  make 
of  the  present  state  of  men's  minds,  that  in  fact, 
and  whether  justifiably  or  not,  the  important  and  in- 
telligent part  of  the  public  which  watches  the  Bank 
reserve  becomes  anxious  and  dissatisfied  if  that  re- 
serve falls  below  £10,000,000  ;  that  sum,  therefore,  I 
call  the  "  apprehension  minimum "  for  the  present 
times.  Circumstances  may  change  and  may  make  it 
less  or  more  ;  but  according  to  the  most  careful  esti- 
mate I  can  make,  that  is  what  I  should  call  it  now. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  estimate  is  arbitrary 
and  these  figures  are  conjectures :  I  reply  that  I 
only  submit  them  for  the  judgment  of  others.  The 
main  question  is  one  of  fact :    Does  not  the  public 
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mind  begin  to  be  anxious  and  timorous  just  where 
I  have  placed  the  apprehension  point  ?  and  the  deduc- 
tions from  that  are  comparatively  simple  questions 
of  mixed  fact  and  reasoning.  The  final  appeal  in 
such  cases  necessarily  is  to  those  who  are  convers- 
ant with  and  who  closely  watch  the  facts. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  told  also  that  a  body  like  the 
(Tourt  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  can- 
not act  on  estimates  like  these ;  that  such  a  body 
must  have  a  plain  rule'  and  keep  to  it.  I  say  in 
reply  that  if  the  correct  framing  of  such  estimates 
is  necessaTy  for  the  good  guidance  of  the  Bank,  we 
must  make  a  governing  body  which  can  correctly 
frame  such  estimates ;  we  must  not  suffer  from 
a  dangerous  policy  because  we  have  inherited  an 
imperfect  form  of  administration.  I  have  before 
explained  in  what  manner  the  government  of  the 
Ba^  of  England  should,  I  consider,  be  strengthened ; 
and  that  government  so  strengthened  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  altogether  competent  to  a  wise  policy. 

Then  I  should  say,  putting  the  foregoing  reason- 
ing into  figures,  that  the  Bank  ought  never  to  keep 
less  than  £11,000,000  or  £11,500,000;  since  experience 
shows  that  a  million,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  may  be 
taken  from  us  at  any  time.  I  should  regard  this  as 
the  practical  minimum  at  which,  roughly  of  course, 
ihe  Bank  should  aim,  and  which  it  should  try 
never  to  be  below.  And  in  order  not  to  be  below 
£11,500,000,  the  Bank  must  begin  to  take  precau- 
tions when  the  reserve  is  between  £14,000,000  and 
£15,000,000 ;  for  experience  shows  that  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  may,  probably  enough,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  store  before  the  right 
rate  of  interest  is  found  which  will  attract  money 
from  abroad,  and  before  that  rate  has  had  time  to 
attract  it.  When  the  reserve  is  between  £14,000,000 
and  £15,000,000,  and  when  it  begins  to  be  diminished 
by  foreign  demand,  the  Bank  of  England  should,  I 
think,  begin  to  act  and  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

CONCLtJBION. 

I  ENOW  it  will  be  said  that  in  this  work  I  have 
pointed  out  a  deep  malady,  and  only  suggested  a 
superficial  remedy.  I  have  tediously  insisted  that 
the  natural  system  of  banking  is  that  of  many 
banks  keeping  their  own  cash  reserve,  with  the  pen- 
alty of  failure  before  them  if  they  neglect  it ;  I  have 
shown  that  our  system  is  that  of  a  single  bank 
keeping  the  whole  reserve,  under  no  effectual  penalty 
of  failure :  and  yet  I  propose  to  retain  that  system, 
and  only  attempt  to  mend  and  palliate  it. 

1  can  only  reply  that  I  propose  to  retain  this 
sygtem  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  of  no 
manner  of  use  proposing  to  alter  it.  A  system  of 
credit  which  has  slowly  grown  up  as  years  went 
on,  which  has  suited  itself  to  the  course  of  business,  . 
which  has  forced  itself  on  the  habits  of  men,  will 
not  be  altered  because  theorists  disapprove  of  it  or 
because  hooks  are  written  against  it.  You  might  as 
well,  or  better,  try  to  alter  the  English  monarchy  and 
substitute  a  republic,  as  to  alter  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  English  money  market,  founded  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  substitute  for  it  a  system  in 
which  each  bank  shall  keep  its  own  reserve.  There 
is  no  force  to  be  found  adequate  to  so  vast  a  re- 
construction and  so  vast  a  destruction,  and  therefore 
it  is  useless  proposing  them. 

No  one  who  has  not  long  considered  the  subject 

can  have  a  notion  how  much  this  dependence  on  the 

Bank  of  England  is  fixed  in  our  national  habits.    I 

have  given  so  many  illustrations  in  this  book  that 
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I  fear  I  must  have  exhausted  my  readers'  patience ; 
but  I  will  risk  giving  another.  I  suppose  almost 
every  one  thinks  that  our  system  of  savings  banks 
is  sound  and  good  ;  almost  every  one  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  there  is  any  possible  objection  to 
it :  yet  see  what  it  amounts  to.  By  the  last  return 
the  savings  banks  — the  old  and  the  Post  OflSce 
together  —  contain  about  £60,000,000  of  deposits,  and 
gainst  this  they  hold  in  the  funds,  securities  of  the 
best  kind  ;  but  they  hold  no  cash  whatever.  They 
have  of  course  the  petty  cash  about  the  various 
branches  necessary  for  daily  work ;  but  of  cash  in 
ultimate  reserve — cash  in  reserve  against  a  panic  — 
the  savings  banks  have  not  a  sixpence.  These  banks 
depend  on  being  able  in  a  panic  to  realize  their 
securities ;  but  it  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again  that  in  a  panic  such  securities  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  help  of  the  Bank  of  Ehigland,  —  that 
it  is  only  the  Bank  with  the  ultimate  cash  reserve 
which  has  at  such  moments  any  new  money,  or  any 
power  to  lend  and  act.  If  in  a  general  panic  there 
were  a  run  on  the  savings  banks,  those  banks  could 
not  sell  £100,000  of  consols  without  the  help  of  the 
Bank  of  Engliind ;  not  holding  themselves  a  cash  re- 
serve for  times  of  panic,  they  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  one  Bank  which  does  hold  that  reserve. 

This  is  only  a  single  additional  instance,  beyond 
the  innumerable  ones  given,  which  shows  how 
deeply  our  system  of  banking  is  fixed  in  our  ways  of 
thinking :  the  government  keeps  the  money  of  the 
poor  upon  it,  and  the  nation  fully  approves  of  their 
doing  so ;  no  one  hears  a  syllable  of  objection.  And 
every  practical  man  —  every  man  who  knows  the 
scene  of  action — will  agree  that  our  system  of  bank- 
ing, based  on  a  single  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land,  cannot  be  altered,  or  a  system  of  many  banks, 
each  keeping  its  own  reserve,  be  substituted  for  it ; 
nothing  but  a  revolution  would  eflfect  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  cause  a  revolution. 
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This  being  so,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make 
the  best  of  our  banking  system,  and  to  work  it  in 
the  best  way  that  it  is  capable  of;  we  can  only  use 
palliatives,  and  the  point  is,  to  get  the  best  palliative 
we  can.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  why  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  palliatives  which  I  have  suggested 
are  the  best  that  are  at  our  disposal. 

I  have  explained  why  the  French  plan  will  not 
suit  our  English  world.  The  direct  appointment  of 
the  Governor  and  Deputy-Qovemor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  by  the  executive  government  would  not  lessen 
our  evils  or  help  our  difficulties ;  I  fear  it  would 
rather  make  both  worse.  But  possibly  it  may  be 
suggested  that  I  ought  to  explain  why  the  American 
system,  or  some  modification,  would  not  or  might 
not  be  suitable  to  us.  The  American  law  says  that 
each  national  bank  shall  have  a  fixed  proportion  of 
cash  to  its  liabilities  (there  are  two  classes  of  banks 
and  two  different  proportions,  but  that  is  not  to  the 
present  purpose) ;  and  it  ascertains  by  inspectors,  who 
inspect  at  their  own  times,  whether  the  required 
amount  of  cash  is  in  the  bank  or  not.  It  may  be 
asked,  Could  nothing  like  this  be  attempted  in  Eng- 
land ?  could  not  it,  or  some  modification,  help  us  out 
of  our  difficulties  F  As  far  as  the  American  banking 
system  is  one  of  many  reserves,  I  have  said  why  I 
think  it  is  of  no  use  considering  whether  we  should 
adopt  it  or  not :  we  cannot  adopt  it  if  we  would ;  the 
one-reserve  system  is  fixed  upon  us.  The  only  practi' 
cal  imitation  of  the  American  system  would  be,  to 
enact  that  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  always  keep  a  fixed  proportion — say 
one-third  —  of  its  liabilities  in  reserve  ;  but  as  we  have 
seen  before,  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  liabilities,  even 
when  that  proportion  is  voluntarily  chosen  by  the 
directors  and  not  imposed  by  law,  is  not  the  proper 
standard  for  a  bank  reserve.  Liabilities  may  be  im- 
minent or  distant,  and  a  fixed  rule  which  imposes  the 
same  reserve  for  both  will  sometimes  err  by  excess 
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and  sometimes  by  defect:  it  will  waste  profits  by 
over-provision  against  ordinary  danger,  and  yet  it 
may  not  always  save  the  Bank,  for  this  provision  is 
often  likely  enough  to  be  insufficient  against  rare  and 
unusual  dangers.  But  bad  as  is  this  system  when 
voluntarily  chosen,  it  becomes  far  worse  when  legally 
and  compulsorily  imposed.  In  a  sensitive  state  of  the 
English  money  market,  the  near  approach  to  the  legal 
limit  of  reserve  would  be  a  sure  incentive  to  panic  ;  if 
one-third  were  fixed  by  law,  the  mcanent  the  banks 
were  close  to  one-third,  alarm  would  begin,  and  would 
run  like  magic.  And  the  fear  would  be  worse  because 
it  would  not  be  unfounded,  —  at  least,  not  wholly:  if 
you  say  that  the  Bank  shall  always  hold  one-third  of 
its  liabilities  as  a  reserve,  you  say  in  fact  that  this 
one-third  shall  always  be  useless,  for  out  of  it  the 
Bank  cannot  make  advances,  cannot  give  extra  help, 
cannot  do  what  we  have  seen  the  holders  of  the  ulti- 
mate reserve  ought  to  do  and  must  do.  There  is  no 
help  for  us  in  the  American  system :  its  very  essence 
and  principle  are  faulty. 

We  must  therefore,  I  think,  have  recourse  to  feeble 
and  bumble  palliatives  such  as  I  have  suggested. 
With  good  sense,  good  judgment,  and  good  care,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  enough ;  but  I  have 
written  in  vain  if  I  require  to  say  now  that  the  prob- 
lem ia  delicate,  that  the  solution  is  varying  and  diffi- 
cult, and  that  the  result  is  inestimable  to  us  alL 
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LIABILITIES  Aim  CASH  BE8BRVE  OF  THE  CHIBF  ft&NKINO  BTBTEHS. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  liabilities  to  the  public,  and 
of  the  cash  reserve,  of  the  banking  systems  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Frauoe,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  For  the  United  Kingdom 
the  figures  are  the  moat  defective,  as  they  only  include  the  depos- 
its of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  London  joint-stoclc  banks; 
and  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  vrhich  is  the 
only  cash  available  against  these  liabilities,  is  also  the  only  cash 
reserve  against  the  similar  liabilities  of  the  London  private  banks, 
the  provincial  English  banks,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks.  In 
the  case  of  England,  therefore,  the  method  of  comparison  exhibits  a 
larger  proportion  of  cash  to  liabilities  than  what  really  exists. 

(1)    Enolish  Bankino. 

Liahaitiet.  £ 

Deposits  of  Bank  of  England,  less  estimated  joint- 
stock  bank  balances,  at  Dec  81, 1673, 
Deposit*  of  London  joint-stock  banks  at  Dee.  81 
1872  (see  Eoonmnist,  Feb.  8,  1878),    . 

Total  liabilities,        .... 


Reserve  of  Cath. 
Banking  reserve  in  Bank  of  England, 


Making  proportion  of  cash  reserve  to  liabilities  to  the  pnUio 
aliont  11.3  per  cent. 

(3)    Bank  op  France  (February,  187S). 

ZiabilUies.  £ 

Circulation, 110,000,000 

Deposits, 15,000,000 

Total  liabilities, 125,000,000 
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Reserve  of  Cash.  £ 

Coin  and  bulUoa  in  hand 83,000,000 

Uaking  proportion  of  tiash  reaerre  to  liabilities  to  the  public 
about  35  per  cenL 

(3)    Banks  of  Germany  {Jandaey,  1878). 

lAabiimes.  £ 

Circnlation, 

Deposits, 


Ac^eptaaces  and  indorsements, 
Total  liabilities, 


88,000,000 

8,000,000 
17,000,000 


Seserve  of  Cash. 


Uaking  proportion  of  cash  reserve  to  liabilities  to  the  public 
abont  47  per  cent. 

(4)    National  Banks  of  United  States  (Oct.  8,  1872). 

LkAUUies.  £ 

Cireulation, 67,000,000 

Deposits, 145,000,000 

Total  liabilities 212,000,000 


Reserve  of  Cash. 
Coin  and  l^al  tenders  in  hand,  . 


Making  proportion  of  cash  reserve 
abont  12.8  per  cent. 

SITMMART. 


26,000,000 
to  habilitiefl  to  the  public 


Bank   of    England   and   London 

joint-stock  banks, 
Baak  of  France,    .... 
Banks  of  Qt-nnany. 
Nalioniil  banks  of  United  Btatea,  . 


1SO,000,000 
1211,000.000 

68.000.000 
212.000,000 


18.600,000 

82,000.000 
41,000,000 
26.000.000 
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1146.  (Chairuan.)  The  effect  upon  yourselves  of  the  pressure 
in  November  was,  I  presume,  to  induce  jon  to  increase  your  re- 
serve in  your  own  hands,  and  also  to  increase  your  deposits  with 
the  Bank  of  England? — Yes,  that  was  so;  but  I  wish  to  tell  tlie 
Committee  that  that  was  done  almost  entirely  by  allowing  the  bills  of 
exchange  which  we  held  to  mature,  and  not  by  raising  any  money 
or  curtailing  our  accommodation  to  our  customers.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  interesting  to  the  Committee  to  know  that  on  the  11th  of 
November  we  held  discounted  bills  for  brokers  to  the  amount  of 
£S,828,000 ;  out  of  those  bills  £3,800,000  matured  between  the 
11th  of  November  and  the  4th  of  December,  and  £3,000,000 
more  between  the  4tb  of  December  and  the  Slst :  so  that  about 
£3,000,000  of  bills  matured  between  the  11th  of  November  and 
tho  Slst  of  December ;  consequently  we  were  prepared,  merely  by 
the  maturing  of  our  bills  of  exchange,  for  any  demands  that  might 
possibly  come  upon  us. 

1147.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  withdraw  your 
nsual  accommodation  from  yonr  own  customers,  but  that  you 
ceased  to  have  in  deposit  with  the  bill-brokers  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  as  you  hod  before?  —  Not  exactly  that:  the  bills  which  we 
had  discounted  were  allowed  to  mature,  and  we  discounted  leas; 
we  kept  a  lai^e  reserve  of  cash. 

1148.  That  is  to  say,  you  withdrew  from  the  commercial  world 
a  part  of  that  accommodation  which  you  had  previously  given,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  increased  your  deposits  with  the  Bank  of 
England  ?  — Yes,  onr  deposits  with  the  Bank  of  England  were  in- 
creased ;    we  did  not  otherwise  withdraw  accommodation. 

1148,  (Mr.  Wegueun.)  Had  you  any  money  at  call  with  the 
bill-brokers?  —  A  small  amount;  perhaps  about  £500,000  or  less, 
which  we  did  not  call  in. 

1150.  (Chairhan.)  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  the 
effect  of  the  commercial  pressure  upon  you  was,  to  induce  you  upon 
the  whole  to  withdraw  from  commerce  an  amount  of  acoommoda- 
tion  which  in  other  times  you  had  given,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  your  deposits  with  the  Bank  of  England?  —  So  far  only 
as  ceasing  to  discount  with  strangers, — persons  not  having  current 
accounts  with  us. 
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llSl.  Or  to  give  the  same  amount  to  the  bill-broker?  —  For  a 
while,  instead  of  disoouutiag  for  brokers  and  etntngen,  we  allowed 
onr  bills  to  mature,  and  remained  quiescent  with  a  view  to  enable 
OS  to  meet  any  demand  that  might  be  made  on  ourselvee. 

1153.  Except  what  yoa  felt  bound  to  yonr  own  customers  to 
continne  to  give,  yon  ceased  to  make  advances? — Quite  so;  perhaps 
I  might  say  at  the  same  time  that  besides  a  large  balance  which 
we  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  which  of  course  was  as  available 
as  in  our  own  tills,  we  increased  our  notes  in  our  tills  at  the  head 
office  and  at  all  the  branches. 

1153.  I  suppose  at  that  time  large  sales  of  public  securities 
were  made  by  the  London  joJnt-Btock  banks,  which  securities  were 
purchased  by  the  public?  —  It  is  understood  that  some  joint-stock 
and  other  banks  sold ;  but  I  beheve  it  ia  quite  certain  that  the 
public  purchased  largely,  because  they  always  purchase  when  the 
fnnds  faD. 

1154.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  Committee  any  opinion  of 
yonr  own  as  to  the  effect,  one  way  or  the  other,  which  the  system 
of  the  joint-st«ck  banks  may  have  produced  with  r^;ard  to  aggra- 
vating or  diminishing  the  commercial  pressure  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year?  —  I  should  state  generally  that  the  joint.fltock  banks,  as 
well  as  all  other  banks,  in  London,  by  collecting  money  from  those 
who  had  it  to  spare,  must  of  necessity  have  assisted  and  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  assist  commeroe,  both  then   and   at  all  other 


1155.  You  say  that  your  discounts,  either  at  your  own  counter 
or  through  the  biU-br(Jcers,  are  ordinarily  very  lai^,  but  that  at 
the  time  of  severest  pressure  jou  contracted  them  so  far  as  you 
thought  was  just  to  your  own  immediate  cnetomere?  —  Yes:  but 
the  capital  was  still  there,  because  it  was  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  it  was  capable  of  being  used  for  short  periods ;  if  we  did  not 
want  it,  others  might  have  used  it. 

1156.  (Ur.  Weguelin.)  In  fact,  it  was  used  by  the  Bank  of 
England  t  —  Undoubtedly ;  I  should  suppose  so ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

1157.  You  of  course  felt  quite  certain  that  your  deposits  in 
the  Bank  of  Ei^land  might  be  bad  upon  demand? — We  had  no 
doubt  about  it 

1158.  You  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  efCect  of  the  law 
of  1844,  which  might  have  placed  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  such  a  poaition  as  not  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  depositors? — I  must  say  that  that  never  gave  us 
the  smallest  concem. 
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1199.  YoD  therefore  considered  that  if  the  time  should  arrive, 
the  govemment  would  interfere  with  some  measure,  as  they  bad 
previously  done,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
it) — We  should  always  have  thought  that  if  the  Bank  of  ^g- 
land  had  stopped  payment,  all  the  machinery  of  government  ifonld 
liave  stopped  with  it;  and  we  never  could  have  believed  that  so 
formidable  a  calamity  would  have  arisen  if  the  govemment  could 
have  prevented  it. 

1160.  (Chairman.)  The  notion  of  the  convertibility  of  the  not« 
being  in  danger  never  crossed  your  mind  I  —  Never  for  a  moment  j 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

1161.  (Mr.  WEonELiH.)  I  refer  not  to  the  convertibility  of  the 
note,  but  to  the  state  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  —  If  we  had  thought  that  there  was  any  doubt  whatever 
about  it,  we  should  have  taken  our  bank  notes  and  put  them  in 
onr  own  strong  chest.  We  could  never  for  a  moment  believe  an 
event  of  that  kind  as  likely  to  happen. 

1163.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  measure  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment, of  iitauing  a  letter  authorizing  the  Bank  of  England  to 
increase  their  issues  of  notes  upon  securities,  was  what  was  gen- 
erally expected  by  the  commercial  world,  and  what  in  future  the 
commercial  world  would  look  to  in  such  a  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances?—  We  looked  for  some  measure  of  that  nature;  that,  no 
doubt,  was  the  most  obvious  one.  'We  had  great  doubta  whether 
it  would  come  when  it  did,  until  the  very  last  moment 

1168.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  Bank 
refusing  to  advance,  under  'circumstancee  similar  to  those  which 
existed  in  November,  ISST,  upon  good  banking  securities?  —  Of 
course  1  have,  and  it  is  a  very  ditBcult  question  to  answer  as  to 
what  its  effect  might  be;  but  the  notion  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
thoroughly  ingrained  in  (he  minds  of  the  commercial  world,  that 
whenever  you  have  good  security  it  ought  to  be  convertible  at  the 
Bank  in  some  shape  or  way,  that  I  have  very  great  doubt  indeed 
whether  the  Bank  can  ever  take  a  position  to  refuse  to  assist  per- 
sons who  have  good  commercial  securities  to  offer. 

1164.  (Mr.  Cavlet.)  When  you  say  that  you  have  come  to 
some  fresh  arrangement  with  regard  to  your  allowanee  of  intereet 
upon  deposits,  do  you  speak  of  yourselves  as  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  or  of  some  of  the  other  banks  in  combination  with 
yourselves !  — I  think  all  the  banks  have  come  to  an  nuderstandbg 
that  it  is  not  desirable,  either  for  their  proprietors  or  for  the  public, 
to  follow  closely  at  all  times  the  alterations  of  the  Bank.  I  believe 
it  is  understood  amongst  them  all  that  they  do  not  intend  follow- 
ing that  course  in  future. 
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llflS.  Is  that  from  a  feeling  that  it  is  rather  dangerous  under 
particular  circumstances?  —  1  cannot  admit  as  to  its  betug  danger- 
OQS :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  there  ia  a  notion  in 
the  public  mind  which  we  ought  not  to  contend  against,  that  when 
yon  offer  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  money,  you  rather  do  it  be- 
cause you  want  the  person's  money  than  because  you  are  obeying 
the  market  rate ;  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  show 
that  if  persons  wish  to  employ  their  money,  and  want  a 
rate,  they  may  take  it  away  and  employ  it  themselves. 

1166.  You  think  that  there  is  now  a  general  understanding 
amongst  the  banks  which  you  have  mentioned,  to  act  upon  a  dif- 
ferent principle  from  that  on  which  they  acted  during  last  October 
and  November? — I  think  I  may  say  that  I  know  that  to  be  the 
case. 

1187.  Was  not  it  the  fact  that  this  system  of  giving  so  high  a 
rate  of  interest  upon  money  at  call  commenced  very  much  with  the 
establishment  of  some  banks  during  the  last  year  or  two,  which, 
instead  of  demanding  ten  days'  or  a  month's  notice,  were  willing  to 
allow  interest  upon  only  three  days'  notice ;  did  not  that  system 
b^n  about  two  years  ago  I  —  I  do  not  think  it  b^an  with  the 
new  banks ;  I  think  it  began  with  one  of  the  older  banks.  I  know 
that  as  r^ards  my  own  bank,  that  we  were  forced  into  it.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  with  regard  to  ourselves  in  taking  money  on 
deposit,  the  parties  must  leave  the  money  a  month,  or  they  lose 
interest.  We  do  not  take  money  from  any  depositor  at  interest 
unless  upon  the  understanding  and  condition  that  it  remains  a 
month  with  us ;  he  may  withdraw  it  within  the  month,  but  then 
he  forfeits  intereet ;  it  will  not  carry  interest  unless  it  is  with  ns 
a  month,  and  then  it  is  removable  on  demand  without  notice. 

1108.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  banks  pay 
tatfirest  npon  their  current  accounts! — Yes,  I  think  most  of  the 
sew  banks  do  so ;  and  the  Union  Bank  of  London  does  it. 

1169.  At  a  smaller  rate  than  upon  their  deposits,  I  presume  ? — 
I  think  at  a  smaller  rate,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  fixed  rate  on  the 
minimum  balance  for  some  period ;  either  six  months  or  one  month, 
I  do  not  exactly  know  the  period.  I  think  I  ought  to  add  (and  1 
believe  it  is  the  case  with  all  the  banks)  that  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  from  the  day  of  its  first  institution  until  the 
present  day,  has  never  rediscounted  a  bill.  No  bill  has  ever  left 
our  bank  unless  it  has  been  for  payment. 

1170.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case  with  the  London  joint- 
stock  banks  I  —  I  believe  it  is  the  cose. 

1171.  (Mr.  WEoniuN.)  But  you  sometimes  lend  money  upon 
bills  deposited  with  you  by  hill-brokers?— Yes. 
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1172.  And  yon  occasionally  call  in  that  money  and  redeliver 
those  seenrities?— Yes;  but  that  we  do  to  a  very  small  extent. 

1178.  Is  not  that  equivalent  to  a  redisconnt  of  billst — No; 
the  diecount  of  a  bill  and  the  lending  money  on  bills  are  very 
different  things.  When  we  discount  a  bill,  that  bill  becomes  oot 
property;  it  is  in  our  control,  and  we  keep  it  and  lock  it  up  until 
it  falls  due;  but  when  brokers  come  to  us  and  want  to  borrow 
say  £50,000  on  a  deposit  of  bills,  and  we  let  them  have  the  money, 
and  afterwards  return  those  bills  to  them  and  we  get  back  our 
money,  surely  that  is  not  a  redisconnt. 

1174.  When  you  want  to  employ  your  money  for  a  short 
period,  do  you  not  frequently  take  bills  of  long  dat«  and  advance 
upon  them!  —  But  that  is  not  a  rediscount  on  our  part.  Very 
often  brokers  in  borrowing  money  send  in  bills  of  long  date,  and 
afterwards  we  call  in  that  loan  ;  but  that  is  no  more  a  rediscount 
than  lending  money  upon  consols  and  calling  in  that  money  again. 
It  is  not  an  advance  of  ours,  —  we  do  not  seek  it:  they  come  to 
us  and  borrow  our  money,  and  pve  us  a  security ;  when  we  want 
our  money  we  call  for  that  money,  and  return  their  security. 
Surely  that  is  not  a  rediscount. 

1175.  (Mr.  Hankey.)  Is  there  not  this  clear  distinction  between 
returning  a  bill  on  which  you  have  made  an  advance,  and  dis- 
counting a  bill,  —  that  if  you  have  discounted  a  bill,  your  liability 
continues  upon  the  bill  nntil  that  bill  has  come  to  maturity  f  — 
Yes. 

1176.  In  the  other  case  you  have  no  further  liabiUty  what- 
ever f —  Certainly. 

1177.  Should  yon  not  consider  that  a  very  important  distinc- 
tion?—I  think  it  is  an  important  distinction.  Take  this  case: 
Suppose  a  party  comes  to  us  and  borrows  £50,000,  and  we  lend  it 
him,  and  when  the  loan  becomes  due  we  take  our  money  back 
again,  —surely  that  is  not  a  discount  on  our  part. 

1178.  Is  there  not  this  distinction,  —  that  if  you  rediscount 
you  may  go  on  pledging  the  liability  of  your  bank  to  an  almost 
unlimited  amount,  whereas  in  the  other  case  you  only  get  back 
that  money  which  yon  have  lent  I — Undoubtedly. 

1179.  (Mr.  Catlet.)  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  before  the  adjournment,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  during  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thnis- 
day  of  the  panic,  the  Bank  was  almost  it  not  entirely  the  only 
body  that  discounted  commercial  bills :  how  can  you  reconcile  that 
with  what  you  have  said,  that  you  gave  ns  much  accommodation 
as  usual  to  your  customers  t — I  am  not  responsible  for  what  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said;  I  am  responsible  for  what  I 
am  now  stating  as  to  the  course  of  onr  bank,  —  that  onr  advances 
to  our  customers  on  the  Slat  of  December  were  nearly  £500,000 
higher  than  they  were  on  the  81st  of  October.  With  regard  to  our 
not  discounting  (or  other  parties,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
credit which  prevailed,  that  it  was  necessary  we  sbonld  hold  a  por- 
tion of  ottr  deposits  in  order  that  they  should  be  available  in  case 
persons  called  for  them ;  a  certain  nnmber  of  persons  did  bo  :  in 
the  month  of  November  ve  had  a  reduction  of  our  deposits,  and 
if  we  had  gone  on  disconnting  for  brokers  we  should  have  had  to 
go  into  the  market  onrselves  to  raise  money  on  our  government 
secarities ;  but  we  avoided  that  by  not  discounting,  and  leaving 
onr  money  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

1180.  Then  you  did  not  discount  as  much  as  nsual  for  yonr 
customers  during  that  period?  —  Yes,  we  did,  and  more. 

1181.  But  not  to  strangers! — Not  to  strangers  j  I  make  a 
distinction  between  our  transactions  with  our  customers,  who  of 
conrae  expect  us  to  give  accommodation,  and  discounts  for  brokers, 
which  is  entirely  voluntary,  depending  npon  our  having  money  to 
employ. 

1183.  How  would  it  have  been  if  the  letter  had  not  issued  at 
the  last  moment  f— That  is  a  question  which  I  can  hardly  answer. 

1188.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that  general  expression  of  yours) 
—  It  is  impossible  to  predicate  what  may  happen  in  time  of  panic 
and  alarm.  A  great  alarm  prevailed  certainly  amongst  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  it  conld  never  have  been  alleviated  except  by 
some  extraordinary  means  of  rehef  ;  we  might  prolNtbly  have  been 
in  the  state  in  which  Hamburg  was,  where  they  have  no  bank 
notea  in  circulation. 

1184.  (Mr.  Spooner.)  What  did  you  mean  by  the  expreesion 
"  the  last  moment "  t  You  said  that  the  letter  came  ont  at  the 
last  moment:  the  last  moment  of  what!  — It  was  late  in  the  day: 
it  was  a  day  of  great  distress.  For  two  days  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety,  and  everybody  expected  that  there  would  be  some 
relief  ;  and  it  was  when  expectation,  I  suppose,  was  highly  excited 
that  the  letter  came,  and  it  gave  relief. 

1185.  Cannot  you  tell  us  what  your  opinion  would  have  been, 
if  that  last  moment  had  happened  to  have  elapsed  and  the  letter 
had  not  come!  — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  ;  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  it  could  not  have  been  got  over.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  tliat  what  created  the  difficulty  existed  out  of  London, 
and  not  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  me  to 
give  an  opinion.    1  believe  that  the  banking  interest,  both  private 
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and  joint-stock,  was  in  a  perfectly  eound  condition,  and  able  to  bear 
any  strain  which  might  have  been  brought  upon  it  in  Loudon. 

1186.  (Mr.  Eanebt.)  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  any  idea  as 
to  what  proportion  of  deposits  you  consider  generally  desirable  to 
keep  in  reserve)  — You  must  be  very  much  guided  by  circum- 
stances. In  times  of  alarm,  when  there  are  failures,  of  course  all 
bankers  strengthen  their  Kservee ;  our  reserve  then  is  larger.  In 
times  of  ordinary  business  we  find,  both  as  regards  our  deposits  at 
interest  as  well  as  those  which  are  not  at  interest,  that  there  is  a 
constant  circulation ;  that  the  receipts  of  money  very  nearly  meet 
the  payments. 

1187.  You  probably  beep  at  all  times  a  certain  amount  of  your 
deposits  totally  unemployed, — in  reserve? — Yes. 

1188.  In  a  normal  state  of  commercial  affairs,  is  there  any 
fixed  proportion,  or  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  wliat 
you  would  consider  about  a  fair  and  desirable  proportion,  which 
should  be  so  kept  unemployed? — I  think  the  best  idea  which  I  can 
give  upon  that  subject  is  to  give  our  annual  stat«ment,  or  balance 
sheet  for  the  81st  of  December, 

1189.  Does  that  show  what  amount  of  unemployed  money  yon 
had  on  that  day  ?  —  Yes.  1  will  put  in  a  statement,  which  perhaps 
will  be  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  question,  showing  the  cash  in 
hand  on  the  80th  of  June  and  the  Slst  of  December  in  every  year, 
as  shown  by  our  published  accounts,  together  with  our  money  at 
call  and  our  government  securities  ;  that  will  be  perhaps  the  beet 
and  most  convenient  way  of  giving  the  information  you  deeire  to 
have.     [See  Table  on  next  page.] 

1190.  Do  you  consider  that  when  jour  deposits  are  materially 
on  the  increase,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  larger  amount  of  money 
in  reserve  than  you  would  keep  at  other  times!  —  I  may  say  that 
as  a  general  rule,  our  reserve  would  always  bear  some  proportion 
to  our  deposits. 

1191.  Do  yon  employ  your  money  in  the  discounting  of  bills 
for  other  persons  than  your  own  customers?— Discount  brokers. 

1192.  Only  to  discount  brokers  ?  — Yee. 

1198.  Not  to  strangers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  yon 
in  bills, — commercial  houses) — I  should  say  generally  not  We 
have  one  or  two  bouses  for  whom  we  discount  who  have  not 
accounts  with  us  as  bankers;  but  generally  we  do  not  discount 
except  for  our  customers  or  for  bill-brokers. 

1194.  Do  you  consider  that  any  advantage  can  arise  to  the 
public  by  the  Bank  of  England  advancing  to  a  greater  extent 
than  con  be  considered  strictly  prudent  on  the  soundest  principle 
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Total  Lodgment*  teith  London  ajid  WeslTniniter  Bant;  alto  Amount  of 
Cath  in  Hand,  Moneys  wUh  BSt-Brokerg  ai  Call,  and  Government 
Sceariliei  held  by  the  Bank. 


DATE. 

Dopoalla. 

^eti"' 

M^^pt 

"^^^^T 

»„,. 

£ 

£. 

il. 

£. 

E. 

81  December.  1845. 

8.590,014 

563,072 

628,500 

1.039,745 

2,381.317 

1848. 

11,280,864 

634.575 

423.060 

938,717 

1,998,853 

1847. 

2.733,753 

T21.335 

850.108 

791,899 

1,883,333 

80  June,          1848, 

3,170.118 

683,871 

1S9.734 

1,295.047 

2.043,643 

3.080, 6S0 

64.'i.468 

170,824 

1,189.313 

2.011.505 

30  June.          1849. 

3,aH2,857 

552,642 

248,494 

964.600 

1.763,936 

81  December,    - 

3,680,033 

686,761 

303,577 

973.691 

1.334,029 

80  June.          1850, 

3.821.0S3 

654.649 

258,177 

972.055 

1.884,881 

81  December,    " 

8.ae9.e48 

566,039 

334,982 

1,080.794 

1.990,SI5 

80  June.          1851. 

4.414.1T9 

691, 7iy 

424,195 

1,054.016 

3,169.933 

81  December.      • 

4,877.3fl8 

6.'S3,g46 

878.337 

l,aM,018 

2,080,301 

SOJuue.          1852, 

5,345.135 

861,778 

2(16.687 

1.054,016 

3,133.488 

81  Decemljer,    " 

5,581.706 

855.057 

897.087 

1,119,477 

3.871.621 

80  June,           1853, 

6,219.817 

904.253 

499.467 

I.2l8,&'i2 

3.622,571 

81  December.    ■• 

6.3oO..'>40 

791.699 

677.892 

1.466,902 

2,037.893 

80  June.           1854. 

6.892.470 

827.897 

917.557 

1.4S7.415 

8.202.389 

81  December,    ■■ 

7.177.244 

694.300 

486.400 

1,451,074 

3,681,788 

80  June,           latS. 

8.166..W) 

722.243 

488.890 

1,754,074 

2.960,207 

81  Dect-mber,    " 

8.744,09.1 

847.856 

4.11.570 

1,049.074 

3,248,505 

aOJunc,           1856. 

11,170.010 

906,876 

601.800 

1.980,489 

3,489,165 

31  December.    " 

11.438,461 

1,119.591 

432.000 

2.922.625 

4,474.218 

30  Ju.n?.          1857, 

is.oia.aw 

987,078 

667.730 

3.358.170 

5.007,967 

81  Dewmber.    " 

13.889.021 

2.236,441 

1.115,883 

3.583,797 

6,925,121 

of  banking,  nnder  the  idea  of  their  affording  aid  to  the  c 
world) — As  1  said  before,  as  long  as  there  are  good  bills  in  cir- 
culation, —  that  ia,  billa  about  which  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
their  I)eing  paid  at  maturity, — there  should  be  some  means  by 
which  those  bills  could  bt'  discounted. 

1105.  And  do  you  think  that  it  is  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  discount  a  bill  for  anybody,  merely  because 
the  party  holding  the  bill  wishes  to  convert  it  inio  cush?  —  As  1 
said  before,  the  Bank  of  England  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  that  ineonTenient  idea  which  there  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  public,  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  Joint-stock  bank.  I  think  it  must  depend  very  much 
upon  circumstances  whether  you  can  or  cannot  refuse  the  discount 
of  good  bills  which  are  offered  to  you. 
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Year. 

CiMulaU™. 

DW»l»-' 

£. 

1764. 

80,S9S 

27,670 

1784. 

60,264 

48,809 

1804. 

54,0M 

167,821 

445.066 

848,948 

18*4. 

26.467 

563.202 

1844. 

27,504 

635.258 

1854. 

40,774 

705.222 

41,118 

684,8»8 

MEETma  OF  THE  FROPRIETORS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENOLAND, 


{Fmn  "iVononiu 


i.  w,  isea.) 


A  Gonerat  Court  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  held  at  the  Bank 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  13th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
a  dividend  for  the  past  half-year. 

Mr.  Launcelot  Holland,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  who  presided 
upon  the  occasion,  addressed  the  proprictora  as  follows :  — 

"This  is  one  of  the  quarterly  general  courts  appointed  by  our 
charter;  and  it  is  also  one  of  our  half-yearly  general  courts,  held 
under  our  by-laws,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  dividend.  From 
a  statement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  it  appears  that  the  net 
profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  half-year  ending  on  the  81st  of  August 
last  amounted  to  £970.014  17s.  \0d.,  making  the  amount  of  the 
rest  on  that  day  £3.881,783  18s.  lid.;  and  after  providing  for  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  £6  lOs.  per  cent.,  the  rest  will  stand  at 
£3,039,838  18s.  lid.     The  Court  of  Directors,  therefore,   propoee 
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that  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  interest  and  profits,  to  the  amount 
of  £6  10a.  per  cent.,  without  deduction  on  account  of  income  tax, 
shall  be  made  on  the  10th  of  October  next.  That  ia  the  proposal 
I  have  now  to  lay  before  the  general  court;  but  as  important 
events  have  occurred  since  we  last  met,  I  think  it  right  I  should 
briefly  advert  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  A  great  strain  has 
within  the  last  few  months  been  put  upon  the  resources  of  this 
hou^  and  of  the  whole  banking  community  of  London ;  and  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  not  only  this  house,  but  the  entire 
banking  body,  acquitted  themselves  most  honorably  and  creditably 
tbronghoat  that  very  trying  period.  Banking  is  a  very  peculiar 
business,  and  it  depends  so  much  upon  credit  that  the  least  blast 
of  suspicion  is  sufficient  to  sweep  away,  as  it  were,  the  harvest  of  a 
whole  year ;  but  the  manner  iu  which  the  banking  establishments 
generally  of  London  met  the  demands  made  upon  them  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  past  half-year  affords  a  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  priuciples  on  which  their  business  is 
conducted.  This  house  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost — and  exerted 
itself  most  successfully  —  to  meet  the  crisis;  we  did  not  flinch 
from  our  post.  When  the  storm  came  upon  us,  on  the  morning 
on  which  it  liecame  known  that  the  house  of  Overend  &  Co.  had 
failed,  we  were  in  as  sound  and  healthy  a  position  as  any  bank- 
ing establishment  could  hold,  and  on  that  day  and  throughout 
the  succeeding  week  we  maSe  advances  which  would  hardly  be 
credited ;  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  would  have  thought  of 
predicting,  even  at  the  shortest  period  beforehand,  the  greatness  of 
those  advances.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  in  this  state  of  things 
a  certain  degree  of  alarm  should  have  taken  possession  of  the 
public  mind,  and  that  those  who  required  accommodation  from  the 
Bank  should  have  gone  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
requested  the  government  to  empower  us  to  issue  notes  beyond 
the  statutory  amount,  if  we  should  think  that  such  a  measure 
was  desirable.  But  we  had  to  act  before  we  could  receive  any 
such  power,  and  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
perhaps  out  of  his  bed  we  had  advanced  one-half  of  our  reserves, 
which  were  certainly  thus  reduced  to  an  amount  which  we  could 
not  witness  without  r^p^t :  but  we  could  not  flinch  from  the  duty 
which  we  conceived  was  imposed  upon  us  of  supporting  the  bank- 
ii^  oommimity,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  legitimate  application 
for  assistance  made  to  this  house  was  refused.  Every  gentleman 
who  came  here  with  adequate  security  was  liberally  dealt  with ; 
and  if  accommodation  could  not  be  afForded  to  the  full  extent 
which  was  demanded,  no  one  who  offered    proper  security  failed 
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lo  obtain  relief  from  this  house.  I  hare  perhaps  gone  a  little 
more  into  details  than  is  customary  upon  these  occasions ;  but  the 
times  have  been  unusually  Interesting,  and  1  thought  It  desirable 
to  say  this  much  in  justification  of  the  conrse  adopted  by  this 
house,  of  running  its  balances  down  to  a  point  which  some  gentle- 
men may  consider  dangerous.  Looking  back,  however,  upon  recent 
events,  I  cannot  take  any  blame  to  this  court  for  not  having  been 
prepared  for  such  a  tornado  as  that  which  burst  upon  us  on  tJio 
11th  of  May;  and  I  hope  the  Court  of  Proprietors  will  feel  that 
their  directors  acted  properly  upon  that  occasion,  and  that  they 
did  their  best  to  meet  a  very  extraordinary  state  of  circumstances. 
I  have  now  only  to  move  that  a  dividend  be  declared  at  the  rate 
of  £6  10).  per  cent,  for  the  past  half-year." 

Mr.  Hyam  said  that  before  the  question  was  pnt,  he  wished  to 
offer  a  few  observations  to  the  court.  He  believed  that  the  state- 
ment of  accounts  which  had  just  been  laid  before  them  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  He  also -thought  that  the  directors  had  done 
their  best  to  assist  the  commercial  classes  thi-oughout  the  late  mon- 
etary crisis ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  in  fault  in  not  having  applied  at  an  earlier  period  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  demand  on  the  Bank  was  materially 
lessened  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  in  consequence  of  a  rumor 
which  had  been  extensively  circulated  that  permission  to  overstep 
the  limits  laid  down  in  the  Act  had  been  granted.  That  concession, 
however,  had  only  been  made  after  the  most  urgent  representations 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  night ;  and  if  it  had  then  been  refused,  he  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  stato  of  affairs  would  have  been  much  worse  on 
the  Saturday  than  it  had  been  on  the  Friday.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Act  of  1844  was  totally  unsuitcd  to  the  present  requirements 
of  the  country,  which  since  that  period  had  tripled  or  quadmiiled 
its  commerce ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  know  that  the  measure  seemed 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  many  of  their  directors.  Any  one 
who  read  the  speeches  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Watklns'a  motion  must  see  that  the  subject  called  for  further 
inquiry  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  demand  for  that  inquiry  would 
yet  be  conceded. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  entirely  dissented  from  the  views  with  respect 
to  the  Bank  Act  entertained  by  the  honorable  proprietor  who  had 
just  addresse<l  tbe  court.  In  his  opinion  the  main  cause  of  the 
recent  monetary  crisis  was.  that  while  we  had  bought  £27^,000.000 
worth  of  foreign  produce  in  the  year  1B65,  the  value  of  our  exports 
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had  oDiy  been  £166,000,000,  so  that  we  had  a  balance  against  ns 
to  the  amount  of  £110,000,000.  He  believed  that  the  BaDk  acted 
wisely  in  resisting  every  attempt  to  increase  the  paper  currency, 
and  he  felt  convinced  that  the  viorking  classes  would  be  the  people 
least  likely  to  benefit  by  the  rise  in  prices  which  would  take  place 
under  such  a  change. 

Mr.  Moxon  said  he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  was  the 
amount  of  bad  debts  made  by  the  Bank  during  the  past  half-year. 
It  was  stated  very  confidently  out  of  doors  that  during  that  period 
the  directors  had  between  £3,000,000  and  £4,000,000  of  bills  re- 
tomed  to  them. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank. —  "  May  I  ask  what  is  your  authority 
for  that  statement?  We  are  rather  amused  at  hearing  it,  and 
we  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  rumor  of  the  kind  to  an 
authentic  source." 

Mr.  Uoxon  continued —Whether  the  bad  debts  were  large  or 
small,  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  all  know  what 
was  their  actual  amount.  They  had  been  told  at  their  last  meet- 
ing that  the  Bank  held  a  great  many  railway  debentures;  and  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  of  those  debentures  came  from 
railway  companies  that  had  since  been  unable  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. He  understood  that  a  portion  of  their  property  was  locked 
up  in  advances  made  on  account  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  and 
in  other  ways  which  did  not  leave  the  money  available  for  general 
banking  and  commercial  purpoees ;  and  if  that  were  so,  he  should 
express  his  disapproval  of  such  a  policy.  There  was  another  im- 
portant point  to  which  he  wished  to  advert :  he  was  anxious  to 
know  what  was  the  aggregate  balance  of  the  joint-stock  banks  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  feared  that  some  time  or  other  the 
joint-stock  banks  would  be  in  a  position  to  command  perhaps  the 
stoppage  of  the  Bank  of  England.  If  that  were  not  so,  the  sooner 
the  public  were  fully  informed  upon  the  point  the  better;  but  if 
ten  or  twelve  joint-stock  banks  had  large  balances  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  if  the  Bank  balances  were  to  run  very  low,  people 
would  naturally  begin  to  suspect  that  the  Joint-stock  banks  had 
more  power  over  the  Bank  of  England  than  they  ought  to  have. 
He  wished  further  to  ask  whether  the  directors  had  of  late  taken 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  paying  interest  on  deposits. 
He  believed  that  under  their  present  mode  of  carrying  on  their 
business,  they  were  foregoing  large  profits  which  they  might  receive 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  public ;  and  he  would 
recommend  that  they  should  undertake  the  custody  of  securities, 
after  the  system  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  France.     In  conclusion,  he 
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proposed  to  move  three  resoluttoos,  for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
first,  that  a  list  of  all  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  should  be 
printed,  with  a  separate  entry  of  the  names  of  all  those  persons 
not  entitled  to  vote  from  the  smallness  of  their  stock  or  from  the 
shortness  of  time  during  which  they  held  it ;  secondly,  that  a  copy 
of  the  charier  of  the  Bank,  with  the  rules,  orders,  and  by-laws 
passed  for  the  good  government  of  their  corporation,  should  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  shareholders;  and  thirdly,  that  auditors 
should  be  appointed  to  make  detailed  audits  of  their  accounts. 

Mr.  Gerstenberg  recommended  that  the  directors  should  take 
some  step  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  such  erroneous 
notions  as  that  which  lately  prevailed  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
Bank  was  about  to  suspend  specie  payments. 

Ur.  W.  Botly  said  he  wished  to  see  the  directors  taking  into 
their  consideration  the  expediency  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits. 

Ur.  Alderman  Salomons  said  he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  stating  that  he  l>elieved  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  managers  and  shareholders  of  joint-stock  banks  than  the  testi- 
mony which  the  tiovemor  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  that  day 
borne  to  the  sound  and  honorable  manner  in  which  their  business 
was  conducted.  It  was  manifestly  desirable  that  the  joint-stock 
banks  and  the  banking  interest  generally  should  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Bank  of  England;  and  he  sincerely  thanked  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  for  the  kindly  manner  in  which  he  bad  alluded 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  joint-stock  banks  had  met  the  late 
monetary  crisis. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  said  — "Before  putting  the  question 
for  the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
points  that  have  been  raised  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed 
the  Court  on  this  occasion.  The  most  prominent  topic  brought 
under  our  notice  is  the  expediency  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits ; 
and  upon  that  point,  I  must  say  that  I  believe  a  more  dangerous 
innovation  could  not  be  made  in  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  downfall  of  Overend  ii  Gumey,  and  of  many  other  houses, 
must  be  traced  to  the  policy  which  they  adopted  of  paying  interest 
on  deposits  at  call,  while  they  were  themselves  tempted  to  invest 
the  money  so  received  in  speculations  in  Ireland  or  in  America, 
or  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  not  available  when  a 
moment  of  pressure  arrived." 

Mr.  Botly  said  he  did  not  mean  deposits  on  call. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  continued— 'I That  is 
only  a  matter  of  detail :  the  main  question  is,  whether  we  ought 
to  pay  interest  on  deposits ;    and  of  such  policy  I  must  express  my 
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eatire  disapproval  Hr.  Moxou  has  referred  to  the  amount  of  our 
debts ;  but  as  I  stated  wben  I  took  the  liberty  of  interrupting  him, 
we  could  uever  trace  the  origin  of  an;  rumor  wtiich  prevailed 
upon  tbat  subject  As  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  hare  ever  existed, 
it  had  its  origin  most  probably  In  the  vast  amount  advanced  by  the 
Bank.  It  must,  however,  t>e  remembered  that  we  did  not  make 
our  advances  without  ample  security ;  and  the  best  proof  of  that 
is  the  marrelousiy  small  amount  of  bad  debts  which  we  contracted. 
It  has  never  been  a  feature  of  the  Bank  to  state  what  was  the 
precise  amount  of  those  debts ;  but  I  t)elieve  that  if  I  were  to 
mention  it  upon  the  present  occasion,  it  would  be  found  to  be  so 
inconsiderable  that  I  sbonld  hardly  obtain  credence  for  the  announce- 
ment I  should  have  to  make.  I  am  convinced  that  our  present 
dividend  has  been  as  honestly  and  as  hardly  earned  as  any  that 
we  have  ever  realized ;  but  it  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  great 
vigilance  and  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  each  aud  all  of  your 
directors ;  and  I  will  add  that  I  believe  you  would  only  diminish 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  and  introduce  confusion  into  the 
management  of  your  business,  if  you  were  to  transfer  to  auditors 
the  making  up  of  your  accounts.  If  your  directors  deserve  your 
confidence,  they  are  surely  capable  of  performing  tliat  duty ;  and 
if  they  do  not  deserve  it,  you  ought  not  to  continue  them  in  their 
present  office.  With  regard  to  the  supposed  lock-up  of  our  capital, 
I  must  observe  that  with  £14,000,000  on  our  hands,  we  must  neces- 
sarily invest  it  in  a  variety  of  securities ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
imagining  that  our  money  is  locked  up  and  is  not  available  for 
the  purpose  of  making  commercial  advances.  We  advanced  in  the 
space  of  three  months  the  sum  of  £45,000,000;  and  what  more 
than  that  do  you  wantl  It  has  been  recommended  that  we  should 
take  charge  of  securities ;  but  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
fuse all  securities  except  those  of  our  customers,  and  I  believe  the 
custody  of  securities  is  becoming  a  growing  evil.  With  regard  to 
railway  debentures,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  one  of  a  doubtful 
character ;  we  have  no  debentures  except  those  of  first-class  railway 
companies,  and  companies  which  we  know  are  acting  within  their 
parliamentary  limits.  Having  alluded  to  those  subjects,  I  will  now 
put  the  motion  for  the  declaration  of  the  dividend." 

The  motion  was  accordingly  put  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  then  announced  tbat  that  resolution  should  be 
confirmed  by  luillot  on  Tuesday  next ;  inasmuch  as  the  Bank  oonid 
not,  under  the  provisions  of  its  Act  of  Parliament,  declare  other- 
wise than  in  that  form  a  dividend  higher  than  that  which  it  had 
distributed  during  the  preceding  half-year. 
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The  three  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Moxon  were  then  read ; 
but  they  were  not  put  to  the  meeting,  inasmuch  as  they  found  no 
seconders. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  said  that  their  Governor  had  observed 
that  he  thought  the  payment  of  interests  on  deposits  was  objec- 
tionable; and  every  one  must  see  that  such  a  practice  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England.  But  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  Governor  did  not  mean  that  his  statement  should  apply 
to  joint'Stook  banks,  which  he  had  himself  told  them  had  con- 
ducted their  business  so  creditably  and  so  succesafolly. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  said  that  what  he  stated  was,  that 
such  a  system  would  be  dangerous  for  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
dangerous  if  carried  into  effect  in  the  way  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Moxon. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Laurie  said  he  understood  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
to  say  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  take  deposits  on  call,  and  in 
that  opinion  he  concurred. 

Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  said  that  he  too  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Botly,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Governor  and  the 
directors  for  their  able  and  successful  management  of  the  Bank 
during  the  past  half-year;  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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It  will  be  obvious  to  the  readers  of  this  book  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  though  hardly  to  be  called 
fragmentary,  is  yet  not  at  all  as  complete  as  the 
author,  had  he  lived,  would  have  made  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  last  two  essays  at  all  events,  there  are  con- 
eiderable  gaps  which  he  would  certainly  have  filled 
up.  Obviously,  too,  various  other  essays  would  have 
been  added ;  probably  two  or  three  between  those 
which  here  appear,  certainly  many  on  subjects  which 
would  naturally  have  followed  the  last  and  least  per- 
fect of  all  the  papers,  that  on  "  Cost  of  Production." 
Indeed,  Mr,  Bagehot  is  known  to  have  stated  that  his 
economic  studies  would  have  worked  out  into  three 
distinct  volumes,  one  of  which  would  have  been  bio- 
graphical. Again,  no  careful  reader  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  redundancy 
of  statement  in  these  pages,  as  well  as  of  omission  ; 
and  this  was  inevitable,  for  in  preparing  his  finished 
writings  for  the  press,  the  author's  practice  was  to 
cut  away  as  well  as  to  add  much, — a  duty  which  I 
was  not  imprudent  enough  to  attempt  to  discharge 
for  him.  Therefore,  considering  that  only  the  first 
two  essays  had  been  published,  or  even  printed,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author,  and  that,  even  with  the  most 
valuable  help  of  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  the  head  of  the 
(237) 
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Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (who, 
during  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  life,  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  hia  economic  mind  than  any 
other  person),  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  precise  arrangement  of  some  parts  of  the 
MS.,  the  folios  of  which  were  often  inaccurately 
numbered,  I  hope  that  the  reader  may  wonder  less 
that  much  is  incomplete  than  that  so  much  that  is 
complete  and  valuable,  as  well  as  original,  remains. 
No  thoughtful  economist,  I  am  sure,  who  reads  this 
book,  will  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  even  the  least  perfect  of  these  essays. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  hearty  grat- 
itude to  Mr.  Giffen  for  his  willing  and  most  impor- 
tant  help,  without  which  I  should  have  felt  no  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  on  the  true  sequence  of  some 
passages  in  this  volume.  R.  H.  H. 

August  30,  1879. 
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ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Adah  Smith  completed  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
in  1776,  and  our  English  political  economy  is  there- 
fore just  a  hundred  years  old.  In  that  time  it  has 
had  a  wonderful  effect :  the  life  of  almost  every 
one  in  England  —  perhaps  of  every  one  —  is  different 
and  better  in  consequence  of  it;  the  whole  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  country  is  not  so  much  founded 
on  it  as  instinct  with  it ;  ideas  which  are  paradoxes 
everywhere  else  in  the  world  are  accepted  axioms 
here  as  results  of  it.  No  other  form  of  political 
philosophy  has  ever  had  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
influence  on  us ;  its  teachings  have  settled  down  into 
the  conmion-sense  of  the  nation,  and  have  become 
irreversible. 

We  are  too  familiar  with  the  good  we  have 
thus  acquired  to  appreciate  it  properly;  to  do  so  we 
should  see  what  our  ancestors  were  taught.  The 
best  book  on  political  economy  published  in  England 
before  that  of  Adam  Smith  is  Sir  James  Steuart's 
"Inquiry,"  a  book  full  of  acuteness,  and  written  by 
a  man  of  travel  and  cultivation ;  and  its  teaching  is 
of  this  sort;  — 

"In  all  trade  two  thinga  are  to  be  considered  in  the  commod- 
ity sold ;  the  first  is  the  matter,  the  second  is  the  labor  employed 
ta  render  this  matter  useful.  The  matter  exported  from  a  country 
ia  what  the  country  loses ;  the  price  of  the  labor  exported  is  what 
it  gains.  If  the  value  of  the  matter  imported  be  greater  than  the 
value  of  what  is  exported,  the  country  gains ;  if  a  greater  value 
of  labor  be  imported  than  exported,  the  country  loses.  Why? 
Because  in  the  first  case  strangers  must  have  paid  in  matter  the 
{239) 
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KurpluB  of  labor  exported  ;  and  in  the  second  case  because  the  coun- 
try must  have  paid  to  strangers  in  matter  the  surplus  of  labor 
imported.  It  is  therefore  a  general  maitira  to  discourage  the  import- 
ation of  work,  and  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  ft."* 

It  was  in  a  world  where  ihis  was  believed  that  our 
present  political  economy  began. 

Abroad  the  influence  of  our  English  system  has  of 
course  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  in  England  itself ; 
but  even  there  it  has  had  an  enormous  effect, — all 
the  highest  financial  and  commercial'  legislation  of 
the  Continent  has  been  founded  upon  it.  As  curious 
a  testimony  perhaps  as  any  to  its  power  is  to  be 
found  in  the  memoir  of  Mollien,  the  financial  adviser 
of  the  first  Napoleon  ;  le  bon.  Mollien,  whom  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  discard  because  his  adminis- 
tration brought  francs,  whereas  that  of  his  more 
showy  competitors  might  after  all  end  in  ideas. 

"It  was  then,"  says  Mollien,  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
youth,  "that  I  read  an  English  book  of  which  the  disciples  whom 
M.  Turgot  had  left  spoke  with  the  greatest  praise, —the  work  of 
Adam  Smith.  1  had  especially  remarked  how  warmly  the  venerable 
and  judicious  Malesherbes  used  to  speak  of  it, —  this  book  so  depre- 
cated by  all  the  men  of  the  old  routine,  who  spoke  of  themselves 
KO  improperly  as  of  the  school  of  Colbert.  They  seemed  to  have 
jiersuadcd  themselves  that  the  most  important  thing  for  our  nation 
was,  ihnt  not  one  sum  should  ever  leave  France ;  that  so  long  as 
this  was  so,  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  taxation,  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  industrial  arts,  were  things 
of  complete  indifference,  provided  always  that  one  Frenchman 
gained  what  another  Frenchman  lost."! 

And  he  describes  how  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  led 
him  to  abandon  those  absurdities  and  to  substitute 
the  views  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  but 
on  which  "the  good  Mollien"  dwells  as  on  new  para- 
doxes. In  cases  like  this,  one  instance  is  worth  a 
hundred   arguments :    we  see  in  a  moment  the  sort 

•Boi.k  ii.,  Cbnp.  xiiv. 

tSce  ftlso  M,  Chevalier's  article  on  Mollien,  Renu  da  Dtiix  Jfoiidi-s,  Julj- 
Augusl,  1856.— Ed. 
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of  etEect  that  our  English  political  economy  has  had 
when  we  find  it  guiding  the  finance  of  Napoleon,  who 
hated  ideologues  and  who  did  not  love  the  English. 

But  notwithstanding  these  triumphs,  the  position 
of  our  political  economy  is  not  altogether  satisfactory : 
it  lies  rather  dead  in  the  public  mind ;  not  only  does 
it  not  excite  the  same  interest  as  formerly,  but 
there  is  not  exactly  the  same  confidence  in  it. 
Younger  men  either  do  not  study  it,  or  do  not  feel 
that  it  comes  home  to  them,  and  that  it  matches 
with  their  most  living  ideas ;  new  sciences  have  come 
up  in  the  last  few  years,  with  new  modes  of  investi- 
gation, and  they  want  to  know  what  is  the  relation 
of  economical  science  as  their  fathers  held  it  to  these 
new  thoughts  and  these  new  instruments.  They  ask, 
often  hardly  knowing  it,  "  Will  this  '  science,'  as 
it  claims  to  be,  harmonize  with  what  we  now  know 
to  be  sciences,  or  bear  to  be  tried  as  we  now  try 
sciences  ? "  and  they  are  not  sure  of  the  answer. 

Abroad,  as  is  natural,  the  revolt  is  more  avowed;. 
Indeed,  though  the  political  economy  of  Adam 
Smith  penetrated  deep  into  the  Continent,  what  has 
been  added  in  England  since  has  never  penetrated 
equally;  though  if  our  "science"  is  true,  the  newer 
work  required  a  greater  intellectual  effort,  and  is 
far  more  complete  as  a  scientific  achievement,  than 
anything  which  Adam  Smith  did  himself.  Political 
economy  as  it  was  taught  by  Ricardo  has  had  in  this 
respect  much  the  same  fate  as  another  branch  of 
English  thought  of  the  same  age,  with  which  it  has 
many  analogies,  —  jurisprudence  as  it  was  taught  by 
Austin  and  Bentham :  it  has  remained  insular.  I  do 
uot  mean  that  it  was  not  often  read  and  understood, 
—  of  course  it  was  so,  though  it  was  often  misread 
and  misunderstood ;  but  it  never  at  all  reigned  abroad 
as  it  reigns  here,  —  never  was  really  fully  accepted 
in  other  countries  as  it  was  here  where  it  arose. 
And  no  theory,  economical  or  political,  can  now  be 
both  insular  and  secure :  foreign  thoughts  come  soon 
Vol.  v.- 16 
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and  trouble  U8  ;  there  will  always  be  doubt  here  as 
to  what  is  only  believed  here. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  obvious  reasons  why  English 
political  economy  should  be  thus  unpopular  out  of 
England:  it  is  known  everywhere  as  the  theory  "of 
Free  Trade,"  and  out  of  England  Free  Trade  is  almost 
everywhere  unpopular.  Experience  shows  that  no 
belief  is  so  difficult  to  create  and  no  one  so  easy  to 
disturb  ;  the  Protectionist  creed  rises  like  a  weed  in 
every  soil.  "Why,"  M.  Thiers  was  asked,  "do  you 
give  these  bounties  to  the  French  sugar  refiners?" 
"I  wish,"  replied  he,  "the  tall  chimneys  to  smoke." 
Every  nation  wishes  prosperity  for  some  conspicuous 
industry;  at  what  .cost  to  the  consumer,  by  what 
hardship  to  less  conspicuous  industries,  that  prosperity 
is  obtained,  it  does  not  care.  Indeed,  it  hardly  knows, 
it  will  never  read,  it  will  never  apprehend  the  refined 
reasons  which  prove  those  evils  and  show  how  great 
they  are:  the  visible  picture  of  the  smoking  chimneys 
absorbs  the  whole  mind.  And  in  many  cases  the 
eagerness  of  England  in  the  Free  Trade  cause  only 
does  that  cause  harm.  Foreigners  say,  "Your  Eng- 
lish traders  are  strong  and  rich  :  of  course  you  wish 
to  undersell  our  traders,  who  are  weak  and  poor. 
You  have  invented  this  political  economy  to  enrich 
yourselves  and  ruin  us :  we  will  see  that  you  shall 
not  do  so." 

And  that  English  political  economy  is  more  op- 
posed to  the  action  of  government  in  all  ways  than 
most  such  theories  brings  it  no  accession  of  popu- 
larity. All  governments  like  to  interfere, — it  elevates 
their  position  to  make  out  that  they  can  cure  the 
evils  of  mankind :  and  all  zealots  wish  they  should 
interfere,  for  such  zealots  think  they  can  and  may 
convert  the  rulers  and  manipulate  the  state  control, — 
it  is  a  distinct  object  to  convert  a  definite  man,  and 
if  he  will  not  be  convinced  there  is  always  a  hope 
of  his  successor ;  but  most  zealots  dislike  to  appeal 
to  the  mass  of  mankind, — they  know  instinctively 
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that    it    will    be    too    opaque   and    impenetrable    for 
them. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  are  the  only  reasons 
why  our  English  political  economy  is  not  estimated 
at  its  value  abroad.  I  believe  that  this  arises  from 
its  special  characteristic,  from  that  which  constitutes 
its  peculiar  value ;  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
I  also  believe  that  this  same  characteristic  is  likewise 
the  reason  why  it  is  often  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  England  itself.  The  science  of  political  econ- 
omy, as  we  have  it  in  England,  may  be  defined  as 
the  science  of  business,  such  as  business  is  in  large 
productive  and  trading  communities ;  it  is  an  analysis 
of  that  world  so  familiar  to  many  Englishmen,  —  the 
"great  commerce"  by  which  England  has  become 
rich.  It  assumes  the  principal  facts  which  make  that 
commerce  possible,  and  as  is  the  way  of  an  abstract 
science,  it  isolates  and  simplifies  them ;  it  detaches 
them  from  the  confusion  with  which  they  are  mixed 
in  fact.  And  it  deals  too  with  the  men  who  carry 
on  that  commerce  and  who  make  it  possible.  It  as- 
sumes a  sort  of  human  nature  such  as  we  see  every- 
where around  us,  and  again  it  simplifies  that  human 
nature ;  it  looks  at  one  part  of  it  only.  Dealing 
with  matters  of  "business,"  it  assumes  that  man  is 
actuated  only  by  motives  of  business :  it  assumes  that 
every  man  who  makes  anything  makes  it  for  money, 
that  he  always  makes  that  which  brings  him  in  most 
at  least  cost,  and  that  he  will  make  it  in  the  way 
that  will  produce  most  and  spend  least ;  it  assumes 
that  every  man  who  buys,  buys  with  his  whole 
heart,  and  that  he  who  sells,  sells  with  his  whole 
heart,  each  wanting  to  gain  all  possible  advantage. 
Of  course  we  know  that  this  is  not  so,  that  men 
are  not  like  this,  but  we  assume  it  for  simplicity's 
sake  as  a  hypothesis ;  and  this  deceives  many  excel- 
lent people,  for  from  deficient  education  they  have 
very  indistinct  ideas  what  an  abstract  science  is. 
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More  competent  persons,  indeed,  have  understood 
that  English  political  economists  are  not  speaking 
of  real  men  but  of  imaginary  ones,  not  of  men  as 
we  see  them  but  of  men  as  it  is  convenient  to  us  to 
suppose  they  are ;  but  even  they  often  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  world  which  our  political  economists 
treat  of  is  a  very  limited  and  peculiar  world  also. 
They  often  imagine  that  what  they  read  is  applicable 
to  all  states  of  society,  and  to  all  equally ;  whereas 
it  is  only  true  of  —  and  only  proved  as  to  —  states 
of  society  in  which  commerce  has  largely  developed, 
and  where  it  has  taken  the  form  of  development,  or 
something  near  the  form,  which  it  has  taken  in 
England. 

This  explains  why  abroad  the  science  has  not 
been  well  xmderstood :  commerce  as  we  have  it  in 
England  is  not  so  full-grown  anywhere  else  as  it  is 
here,  —  at  any  rate,  is  not  so  outside  the  lands  popu- 
lated by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Here  it  is  not  only 
a  thing  definite  and  observable,  but  about  the  most 
definite  thing  we  have,  the  thing  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  help  seeing ;  but  on  the  Continent,  though 
there  is  much  that  is  like  it,  and  though  that  much 
is  daily  growing  more,  there  is  nowhere  the  same 
pervading  entity, — the  same  patent,  pressing,  and 
unmistakable  object. 

And  this  brings  out  too  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  the  subject ;  a  difficulty  which  no  other  science, 
I  think,  presents  in  equal  magnitude.  Tears  ago 
I  heard  Mr.  Cobden  say  at  a  League  meeting  that 
"Political  economy  was  the  highest  study  of  the 
human  mind,  for  that  the  physical  sciences  required 
by  no  means  so  hard  an  effort."  An  orator  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  exfictly  precise,  and  of  course 
political  economy  is  in  no  sense  the  highest  study  of 
the  mind, —there  are  others  which  are  much  higher, 
for  they  are  concerned  with  things  much  nobler 
than  wealth  or  money ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  effort 
of  mind  which  political  economy  requires  is  nearly 
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as  great  as  that  required  for  the  abstruser  theories 
of  physical  science,  —  for  the  theory  of  gravitation 
or  the  theory  of  natural  selection :  but  nevertheless 
what  Mr.  Cobden  meant,  bad  — as  was  usual  with 
his  first-hand  mind  —  a  great  fund  of  truth.  He 
meant  that  political  economy  —  effectual  political 
economy,  political  economy  which  in  complex  prob- 
lems succeeds  —  is  a  very  di£Scult  thing;  something 
alt<%ether  more  abstruse  and  difficult,  as  well  as 
more  coucluBive,  than  that  which  many  of  those  who  i' 
rush  in  upon  it  have  a  notion  of.  It  is  an  abstract  I 
science  which  labors  under  a  special  hardship  :  those  I 
who  are  conversant  with  its  abstractions  are  usually  I 
without  a  true  contact  with  its  facts ;  those  who  are  / 
in  contact  with  its  facts  have  usually  little  sym-  / 
pathy  with  and  little  cognizance  of  its  abstractions.  I 
Literary  men  who  write  about  it  are  constantly  using 
what  a  great  teacher  calls  "unreal  words," — that  is, 
they  are  using  expressions  with  which  they  have  no 
complete  vivid  picture  to  correspond.  They  are  like 
physiologists  who  have  never  dissected,  like  astron- 
omers who  have  never  seen  the  stars;  and  in  con- 
sequence, just  when  they  seem  to  be  reasoning  at 
their  best  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  falls  short. 
Their  primitive  picture  fails  them,  and  their  deduc- 
tion altogether  misses  the  mark ;  sometimes  indeed 
goes  astray  so  far  that  those  who  live  and  move 
among  the  facts,  boldly  say  that  they  cannot  com- 
prehend "  how  any  one  can  talk  such  nonsense." 
Yet  on  the  other  band,  these  people  who  live  and 
move  among  the  facts,  often  or  mostly  cannot  of 
themselves  put  together  any  precise  reasonings 
about  them.  Men  of  business  have  a  solid  judgment, 
a  wonderful  guessing  power  of  what  is  going  to 
happen,  each  in  his  own  trade,  but  they  have  never 
practiced  themselves  in  reasoning  out  their  judgments 
and  in  supporting  their  guesses  by  argument;  prob- 
ably if  they  did  so,  some  of  the  finer  and  correcter 
parts    of    their    anticipations    would    vanish.     They 
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are  like  the  sensible  lady  to  whom  Coleridge  said, 
"Madam,  I  accept  your  conclusion,  but  you  must  let 
me  find  the  logic  for  it."  Men  of  business  can  no 
more  put  into  words  much  of  what  guides  their  life 
than  they  could  tell   another  person  how  to  speak 

f  their   language.     And    so  the   "theory    of  business" 
leads  a  life  of  obstruction,  because  theorists  do  not 

,  see  the  business  and  the  men  of  business  will  not 
reason   out   the   theories :    far   from   wondering  that 

I  such  a  science  is  not  completely  perfect,  we  should 
rather  wonder  that  it  exists  at  ail. 

Something  has  been  done  to  lessen  the  difficulty 
by  statistics ;  these  give  tables  of  facts  which  help 
theoretical  writers  and  keep  them  straight :  but  the 
cure  is  not  complete.  Writers  without  experience  of 
trade  are  always  fancying  that  these  tables  mean 
something  more  than,  or  something  different  from, 
that  which  they  really  mean.  A  table  of  prices,  for 
example,  seems  an  easy  and  simple  thing  to  under- 
stand, and  a  whole  literature  of  statistics  assumes 
that  simplicity  ;  but  in  fact  there  are  many  difficult- 
ies. At  the  outset  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
men  of  theory  and  the  men  of  practice.  Theorists 
take  a  table  of  prices  as  facts  settled  by  unalterable 
laws :  a  stock-broker  will  tell  you  such  prices  can 
be  "made,"  —  in  actual  business  such  is  his  constant 
expression ;  if  you  ask  him  what  is  the  price  of 
such  a  stock,  he  will  say,  if  it  be  a  stock  at  all  out 
of  the  common,  "I  do  not  know,  sir:  I  will  go  on 
to  the  market  and  get  them  to  make  me  a  price." 
And  the  following  passage  from  the  Report  of  the 
late  Foreign  Loans  Committee  shows  what  sort  of 
process  "making"  a  price  sometimes  is:  — 

"Immediately,"  they  Bay,  "after  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
spectus,"—  the  case  is  that  of  the  Honduras  Loan,  — "aod  before 
any  allotmeut  was  made,  U.  Lcfevre  authorized  extensive  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  loans  on  his  behalf ;  brokers  were  employed  by 
him  to  deal  in  the  manner  best  calculati^d  to  maintain  the  price  of 
the  stock ;  the  brokers  so  employed,  instructed  jobbers  to  purchase 
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tbe  stock  wben  the  market  required  to  be  strengthened,  aod  to 
sell  it  if  tbe  market  was  sufficiently  firm.  In  cousequeuce  of  tbe 
market  tbus  created,  dealings  were  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
amount :  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  were  in  tbe  market  dealing  witb 
each  other  and  the  brokers  all  round  ;  one  jobber  bad  sold  the 
loan  (£2,500,000)  once  over." 

Hu(;fa  money  was  thus  abstracted  from  credulous 
rural  investors ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  book  statists 
are  often  equally,  though  less  hurtfully,  deceived. 
They  make  tables  in  which  artificial  prices  run  side 
by  side  with  natural  ones ;  in  which  the  price  of  an 
article  like  Honduras  scrip,  which  can  be  indefinitely 
manipulated,  is  treated  just  like  the  price  of  consols, 
which  can  scarcely  be  manipulated  at  all.  In  most 
cases  it  never  occurs  to  the  maker  of  the  table  that 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  an  artificial  —  a  mala 
fide  —  price  at  all ;  he  imagines  all  prices  to  be 
equally  straightforward.  Perhaps,  however,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  an  unfair  sample  of  price  difficulties, 
because  it  is  drawn  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
most  complex  market  for  prices :  and  no  doubt  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  its  peculiar  difficulties,  of  which 
I  certainly  shall  not  speak  lightly  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  one  cardinal  respect  it  is  the  simplest  of 
markets,  —  there  is  no  question  in  it  of  the  physical 
quality  of  commodities.  One  Turkish  bond  of  1858 
is  as  good  or  bad  as  another,  one  ordinary  share  in 
a  railway  exactly  the  same  as  any  other  ordinary  | 
share  ;  but  in  otixer  markets  each  sample  differs  in  I 
quality,  and  it  is  a  learning  in  each  market  to  judge/ 
of  qualities,  so  many  are  they  and  so  fine  their) 
gradations.  .Yet  mere  tables  do  not  tell  this,  and  can- 
not tell  it.  Accordingly,  in  a  hundred  cases  you  may 
see  "prices"  compared  as  if  they  were  prices  of  the 
same  thing,  when  in  fact  they  are  prices  of  differ- 
ent things.  The  Gazette  average  of  com  is  thus 
compared  incessantly,  yet  it  is  hardly  the  price  of  the 
same  exact  quality  of  com  in  any  two  years;  it  is 
an  average  of  all  the   prices  in  all  the  sales  in  all 
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the  markets.  But  this  year  the  kind  of  corn  mostly 
sold  may  be  very  superior,  and  laat  year  very  infe- 
rior ;  yet  the  tables  compare  the  two  without  noticing 
the  difficulty.  And  when  the  range  of  prices  runs 
over  many  years,  the  figures  are  even  more  treach- 
erous, for  the  names  remain  while  the  quality  —  the 
thing  signified  — is  changed;  and  of  this,  persons  not 
engaged  in  business  have  no  warning.  Statistical  ta- 
bles, even  those  which  are  most  elaborate  and  careful, 
are  not  substitutes  for  an  actual  cognizance  of  the 
facts ;  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  convey  a  just  idea  of 
the  movements  of  a  trade  to  persons  not  in  the  trade. 
'  It  will  be  asked,  Why  do  you  frame  such  a  sci- 
ence, if  from  its  nature  it  is  so  difficult  to  frame  it  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  frame  it,  or  we 
must  go  without  important  knowledge.  The  facts  of 
commerce,  especially  of  the  great  commerce,  are  very 
complex ;  some  of  the  most  important  are  not  on  the 
surface,  some  of  those  most  likely  to  confuse  are  on 
the  surface :  if  you  attempt  to  solve  such  problems 
without  some  apparatus  of  method,  you  are  as  sure  to 
fail  as  if  you  try  to  take  a  modem  military  fortress  — 
a  Metz  or  a  Belfort  —  by  common  assault;  you  must 
have  guns  to  attack  the  one,  and  method  to  attack 
the  other. 

The  way  to  be  sure  of  this  is,  to  take  a  few  new 
problems,  such  as  are  forever  presented  by  investiga- 
tion and  life,  and  to  see  what  by  mere  common-sense 
we  can  make  of  them.  For  example,  it  is  said  that 
the  general  productiveness  of  the  earth  is  less  or 
more  in  certain  regular  cycles,  corresponding  with 
perceived  changes  in  the  state  of  the  sun :  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  cyclical  variation  in  the 
efficiency  of  industry  upon  commerce?  Some  hold  — 
and  as  I  think,  hold  justly  — that,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  these  regular  changes  in  the  sun  have 
much  to  do  with  the  regular  recurrence  of  difficult 
times  in  the  money  market.  What  common-sense 
would  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  ?    Yet  we 
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may  be  sure  that  if  there  be  a  periodical  series  of 
changes  in  the  yielding  power  of  this  planet,  that 
series  will  have  many  consequences  on  the  industry 
of  men,  whether  those  which  have  been  suggested 
or  others. 

Or  to  take  an  easier  case,  who  can  tell  without 
instruction  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the  new 
loans  of  England  to  foreign  nations  ?  We  press 
upon  half-finished  and  half-civilized  communities  in- 
calculable sums ;  we  are  to  them  what  the  London 
money-dealers  are  to  students  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. We  enable  these  communities  to  read  in 
every  newspaper  that  they  can  have  ready  money, 
almost  of  any  amount,  on  "  personal  security."  No 
incipient  and  no  arrested  civilizations  ever  had  this 
facility  before  ;  what  will  he  the  effect  on  such  civ- 
ilizations now,  no  untutored  mind  can  say. 

Or  again :  Since  the  Franco-German  war  an  im- 
mense sum  of  new  money  has  come  to  England ; 
England  has  become  the  settling-place  of  international 
bargains  much  more  than  it  was  before :  but  whose 
mind  could  divine  the  effect  of  such  a  change  as 
this,  except  it  had  a  professed  science  to  help  it  P 

There  are  indeed  two  suggested  modes  of  inves- 
tigation, besides  our  English  political  economy  and 
competing  with  it.  One  is  the  Enumerative— or  ' 
if  I  may  coin  such  a  word,  the  "All-Case" — method. 
One  school  of  theorists  say  —  or  assume  oftener  than 
they  say  —  that  you  should  have  a  "complete  expe- 
rience"; that  you  should  accumulate  all  the  facts  of 
these  subjects  before  you  begin  to  reason.  A  very 
able  German  writer  has  said  in  the  Fortnightly 
Seview,*  of  a  great  economical  topic,  banking:  — 

"  I  Tenture  to  suggest  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  arriyiiig 
at  such  knowledge  and  truth;"— that  is,  absolute  trntb  and  full 
knowledge — "namely,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  of  tbe 
cas&  By  '  the  facta,'  I  mean  not  merely  sncb  facts  as  present 
themselves  to  so-called  practical  men  in   the  common   routine  of 
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business,  but  the  facto  which  a  complete  historical  and  statistical 
inquiry  would  develop.  When  such  a  work  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished, German  economists  may  boast  of  having  mastered  the 
principles  of  banking;  that  is  to  say,  of  German  banking,  but  not 
even  then  of  banking  in  general.  To  set  forth  principles  of  bank- 
ing in  general,  it  will  be  necessary  to  master  in  the  same  way  the 
facts  of  English,  Scotoh,  French,  and  American  banking,  —  of  bank- 
ing, in  short,  in  every  country  where  banking  exists."  "The  only," 
he  afterwards  coottoues,  "but  let  us  add  also,  the  safe  ground  of 
hope  for  political  economy  is,  following  Bacon's  exhortation,  to  re- 
commence afresh  the  whole  work  of  eeonomiB  inquiry.*  In  what 
condition  would  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  zoology  be,  and  the 
other  branches  of  natural  science  which  have  yielded  such  prodigious 
results,  if  their  students  had  been  content  to  spin  chains  of  deduction 
from  the  assumptions  and  speculations  of  the  last  century  i " 

But  the  reply  is,  that  the  method  which  Mr.  Cohn 
suggests  was  tried  in  physical  science  and  failed. 
And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  should  not  have 
remembered  it  as  he  speaks  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  for  the 
method  which  he  suggests  is  exactly  that  which  Lord 
Bacon  himself  followed,  and  owing  to  the  mistaken 
nature  of  which  he  discovered  nothing.  The  inves- 
tigation into  the  nature  of  heat  in  the  "Novimi 
Organum "  is  exactly  such  a  collection  of  facta  as 
Mr.  Cohn  suggests ;  but  nothing  comes  of  it.  As 
Mr.  Jevons  well  says.  Lord  Bacon's  "notion  of  sci- 
entific method  was  that  of  a  kind  of  scientific  book- 
keeping L  facts  were  to  be  indiscriminately  gathered 
from  every  source,  and  posted  in  a  kind  of  ledger, 
from  which  would  emerge  in  time  a  clear  balance  of 
truth.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  less  likely  way 
of  arriving  at  great  discoveries."  f  And  yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  from  which,  mentioning  Bacon's  name  but 
not  forewarned  by  his  experience,  Mr.  Cohn  hopes  to 
make  them. 

The  real  plan  that  has  answered  in  physical 
science  is  much  simpler.     The  discovery  of  a  law  of 

••'There  remaluB  the  Bole  witety  sod  be»Ilh,  that  the  entire  work  be 
recomraenced  aa  &  whole."  —  Preface  to  the  "Novuin  OrKftnuin." 

t" Principles  or  Selenee,"  Vol.  ii.,  page  230.  Qf.  De  Morgm's  "Budget  of 
Pindoies,"  pa|;e  66:  —  "What  are  Ibtitg  collecllonB  of  facts  forT  To  mike 
theories  fntm,  saye  Baeoo  j  to  tr;  ready-made  theories  by.  says  the  hl»t«ry 
of  diacove:y ;  It'e  all  the  rame,  says  the  Idolater ;  Dooseiue,  say  we  I " 
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nature  is  very  like  the  discovery  of  a  murder :  in  the 
one  case  you  arrest  a  suepected  person,  and  in  the 
other  you  isolate  a  suspected  cause.  When  Newton, 
by  the  fall  of  the  apple  or  something  else,  was  led  to 
think  that  the  attraction  of  gravitation  would  account 
for  the  planetary  motions,  he  took  that  cause  by  it- 
self, traced  out  its  effects  by  abstract  mathematics, 
and  so  to  say,  found  it  "guilty," — he  discovered  that 
it  would  produce  the  phenomenon  under  investigation. 
In  the  same  way  geology  has  been  revolutionized  in 
our  own  time  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell :  he  for  the  first 
time  considered  the  effects  of  one  particular  set  of 
causes  by  themselves ;  he  showed  how  large  a  body 
of  facts  could  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  "that 
the  forces  now  operating  upon  and  beneath  the  earth's 
surface"  are  "the  same  both  in  kind  and  degree 
as  those  which,  at  remote  epochs,  have  worked  out 
geological  changes."*  He  did  not  wait  to  begin  his 
inquiry  till  his  data  about  all  kinds  of  strata,  or  even 
about  any  particular  kind,  were  complete  :  he  took 
palpable  causes  as  he  knew  them,  and  showed  how 
many  facts  they  would  explain ;  he  spent  a  long 
Eind  most  important  life  in  fitting  new  facts  into  an 
abstract  and  youthful  speculation.  Just  eo  in  an 
instance  which  has  made  a  literature  and  gone  the 
round  of  the  world ;  Mr.  Darwin,  who  is  a  disciple 
of  Lyell,  has  shown  how  one  vera  causa,  "natural 
selection,"  would  account  for  an  immense  number 
of  the  facts  of  nature,  —  for  how  many,  no  doubt,  is 
controverted,  but  as  is  admitted,  for  a  very  large 
number ;  and  this  he  showed  by  very  difficult  pieces 
of  reasoning,  which  very  few  persons  would  have 
thought  of,  and  which  most  people  found  at  first  not 
at  all  easy  to  comprehend.  The  process  by  which 
physical  science  has  become  what  it  is,  has  not  been 
that  of  discarding  abstract  speculations,  but  of  work- 
ing out  abstract  speculations.  The  most  importent 
■  known    laws   of   nature,    the    laws    of   motion,  —  the 

•Preface  to  Tenth  Edition  of  ■'  Principles  of  Geologj." 
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basis  of  the  figures  in  the  "Nautical  Almanack"  hj 
which  every  ship  sails, — are  difficult  and  abstract 
enough,  as  most  of  us  found  to  our  cost  in  our  youth. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  tendency  to  revolt 
against  abstract  reasoning :  human  nature  has  a 
strong  "factish"  element  in  it.  The  reasonings  of 
the  "Principia"  are  now  accepted;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning they  were  "mere  crotchets  of  Mr.  Newton's,"  — 
Flamsteed,  the  greatest  astronomical  discoverer  of  his 
day,  the  man  of  facts  par  excellejice,  so  called  them. 
They  have  irresistibly  conquered ;  but  at  first  even 
those  most  conversant  with  the  matter  did  not 
believe  them.  I  do  not  claim  for  the  conclusions  of 
English  political  economy  the  same  certainty  as  for 
the  laws  of  motion  ;  but  I  say  that  the  method  by 
which   they   have    been    obtained    is   the    same,   and 

/  that  the  difference  in  the  success  of  the  two  investi- 
gations largely  comes  from  this, —  that  the  laws  of 
wealth  are  the  laws  of  a  most  complex  phenomenon 
wbicli  you  can  but  passively  observe,  and  on  which 
jyou   cannot   try   experiments   for   science'  sake,  and 

/that  the  laws  of  motion  relate  to  a  matter  on  which 

/  you    can    experiment,    and    which    is    comparatively 

f  simple  in  itself. 

And  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
I  say  also  that  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Cohn  — 
the  "All-Case"  method  —  is  impossible.  When  I  read 
the  words  "all  the  facts  of  English  banking,"  I 
cannot  but  ask,  Of  what  facts  is  Mr.  Cohn  thinking  P 
Banking  in  England  goes  on  growing,  multiplying, 
and  changing,  as  the  English  people  itself  goes  on 
growing,  multiplying,  and  changing.  The  facts  of 
it  are  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow ;  nor 
at  one  moment  does  any  one  know  them  completely. 
Those  who  best  know  many  of  them  will  not  tell  them 
or  hint  them  ;  gradually  and  in  the  course  of  years 
they  separately  come  to  light,  and  by  the  time  they 
do  80,  for  the  most  part,  another  crop  of  unknown- 
ones  has  accumulated.     If  we  wait  to  reason  till  the 
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"factB"  are  complete,  we  shall  wait  till  the  human 
race  has  expired.  I  think  that  Mr.  Cohn,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  are  too  "bookish"  in  thia  mat- 
ter: they  mean,  by  "having  all  the  'facta'  before 
them,"  having  all  the  printed  facts,  all  the  statistical 
tables;  but  what  has  been  said  of  nature  ia  true  of 
commerce:  —  "Nature,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "has 
made  it  no  part  of  her  concern  to  provide  a  record 
of  her  operations  for  the  use  of  men ; "  nor  does 
trade  either,  —  only  the  smallest  of  fractions  of  actual 
transactions  is  set  down  so  that  investigation  can 
use  it.  Literature  has  been  called  the  "fragment  of 
fragments";  and  in  the  same  way  statistics  are  the 
"  scrap  of  scraps."  In  real  life  scarcely  any  one 
knows  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  his  neighbor 
is  doing,  and  he  scarcely  makes  public  any  of  that 
little,  or  of  what  he  does  himself.  A  complete  record 
of  commercial  facts,  or  even  of  one  kind  of  such  facts, 
18  the  completest  of  dreams ;  you  might  as  well  hope 
for  an  entire  record  of  human  conversation. 

There  is  also  a  second  antagonistic  method  to 
that  of  English  political  economy,  which  by  contrast 
I  will  call  the  "Single-Case"  method.  It  is  said  that 
you  should  analyze  each  group  of  facts  separately ; 
that  you  should  take  the  panic  of  1866  separately,  and 
explain  it ;  or  at  any  rate,  the  whole  history  of  Lom- 
haad  Street  separately,  and  explain  it.  And  this  is 
very  good  and  very  important,  but  it  is  no  substitute 
for  a  preliminary  theory :  you  might  as  well  try  to 
substitute  a  corollary  for  the  proposition  on  which  it 
depends.  The  history  of  a  panic  is  the  history  of  a 
confused  conflict  of  many  causes  ;  and  unless  you 
know  what  sort  of  effect  each  cause  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce, you  cannot  explain  any  part  of  what  happens, 
—  it  is  trying  to  explain  the  bursting  of  a  boiler 
without  knowing  the  theory  of  steam.  Any  history 
of  similar  phenomena  like  those  of  Lombard  Street 
could  not  be  usefully  told  unless  there  waa  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  applicable  doctrine  before 
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existing:  you  might  as  well  try  to  write  the  "life" 
of  a  ship,  making  as  you  went  along  the  theory  of 
naval  conBtruction,  —  clumsy  dissertations  would  run 
all  over  the  narrative,  and  the  result  would  be  a  per- 
fect puzzle. 

I  have  been  careful  not  to  use  in  this  discussion 
of  methods  the  phrase  which  is  oftenest  used,  viz., 
the  "Historical"  method,  because  there  is  an  excess- 
ive ambiguity  in  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  what  I  have 
called  the  "  E^umerative "  or  "  All-Case "  method, 
sometimes  the  "  Single-Case "  method,  a  most  con- 
fusing double  meaning,  for  by  the  mixture  of  the 
two  the  mind  is  prevented  from  seeing  the  defects 
of  either ;  and  sometimes  it  has  other  meanings,  with 
which,  as  I  shall  show,  I  have  no  quarrel,  but  rather 
much  sympathy.  Rightly  conceived,  the  Historical 
method  is  no  rival  to  the  abstract  method  rightly 
conceived ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  this  better 
and  less  tediously  at  the  end  of  these  papers  than 
I  can  at  the  beginning. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  circum- 
stance :  at  the  very  moment  that  our  political  econ- 
omy is  objected  to  in  some  quarters  as  too  abstract, 
in  others  an  attempt  is  made  to  substitute  for  it  one 
which  is  more  abstract  still.  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons,  and 
M.  Walras  of  Lausanne,  without  communication  and 
almost  simultaneously,  have  worked  out  a  "mathe- 
matical "  theory  of  political  economy  ;  and  any  one 
who  thinks  what  is  ordinarily  taught  in  England 
objectionable  because  it  is  too  little  concrete  in  its 
method,  and  looks  too  unlike  life  and  business,  had 
better  try  the  new  doctrine,  which  he  will  find  to  be 
much  worse  on  these  points  than  the  old. 

But  I  shall  be  asked.  Do  you  then  say  that  English 
political  economy  is  perfect?  Surely  it  is  contrary 
to  reason  that  so  much  difficulty  should  be  felt  in 
accepting  a  real  science  properly  treated.  At  the  first 
beginning,  no  doubt,  there  are  difficulties  in  gaining 
a    hearing    for    all    sciences ;    but    English    political 
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economy  has  long  passed  out  of  its  first  beginning: 
surely,  if  there  were  not  some  intrinsic  defect,  it 
would  have  been  firmly  and  coherently  established, 
just  as  others  are. 

In  this  reasoning  there  is  evident  plausibility; 
and  I  answer  that  in  my  judgment,  there  are  three 
defects  in  the  mode  in  which  political  economy  has 
been  treated  in  England,  which  have  prevented  people 
from  seeing  what  it  really  is  and  from  prizing  it  at 
its  proper  value. 

First.  It  has  often  been  put  forward,  not  as  a  . 
theory  of  the  principal  causes  affecting  wealth  in 
certain  societies,  but  as  a  theory  of  the  principal, 
sometimes  even  of  all,  the  causes  affecting  wealth 
in  every  society ;  and  this  has  occasioned  many  and 
strong  doubts  about  it.  Travelers  fresh  from  the 
sight  and  historians  fresh  from  the  study  of  peculiar 
and  various  states  of  society,  look  with  dislike  and 
disbelief  on  a  single  set  of  abstract  propositions 
which  claim,  as  they  think,  to  be  applicable  to  all 
such  societies,  and  to  explain  a  most  important  part 
of  most  of  them,  I  cannot  here  pause  to  say  how 
far  particular  English  economists  have  justified  this 
accusation  ;  I  only  say  that  taking  the  whole  body 
of  them,  there  is  much  ground  for  it,  and  that  in  al- 
most every  one  of  them  there  is  some  ground.  No 
doubt  almost  every  one — every  one  of  importance  — 
has  admitted  that  there  is  a  "friction"  in  society 
which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  causes  treated  of ; 
but  in  general  they  leave  their  readers  with  the  idea 
that  after  all,  this  friction  is  but  subordinate ;  that 
probably  in  the  coufse  of  years  it  may  be  neglected ;  \ 
and  at  any  rate,  that  the  causes  assigned  in  the 
science  of  political  economy,  as  they  treat  it,  are  \ 
the  main  and  principal  ones.  Now,  I  hold  that  these 
causes  are  only  the  main  ones  in  a  single  kind 
of  society,  —  a  society  of  grown-up  competitive  com- 
merce, such  as  we  have  in  England :  that  it  is  only 
in   such    societies  that  the  other  and   counteracting 
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forces  can  be  set  together  under  the  minor  head  of 
"friction,"  but  that  in  other  societies  these  other 
causes  —  in  some  cases  one  and  in  some  another — 
are  the  most  effective  ones,  and  that  the  greatest 
confusion  arises  if  you  try  to  fit  on  wneconomical 
societies  the  theories  only  true  of,  an3  only  proved  as 
to,  economical  ones.  In  my  judgment  we  need,  not 
that  the  authority  of  our  political  economy  should  be 
impugned,  but  that  it  should  be  minimized;  that  we 
should  realize  distinctly  where  it  is  established,  and 
where  not ;  that  its  sovereignty  should  be  upheld,  but 
its  frontiers  marked  :  and  until  this  is  done,  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  remain  the  same  doubt  and  hesitation 
in  many  minds  about  the  science  that  there  is  now. 

Secondly.  I  think  in  consequence  of  this  defect  of 
conception,  economists  have  been  far  more  abstract, 
and  in  consequence  much  more  dry,  than  they  need 
have  been.  If  they  had  dietinctly  set  before  them- 
selves that  they  were  dealing  only  with  the  causes 
of  wealth  in  a  single  set  of  societies,  they  might 
have  eflEectively  pointed  their  doctrines  with  facts 
from  those  societies ;  but  so  long  as  the  vision  of 
universal  theory  vaguely  floated  before  them,  they 
shrank  from  particular  illustrations.  Real  societies 
are  plainly  so  many  and  so  unlike  that  an  instance 
from  one  kind  does  not  show  that  the  same  thing 
exists  in  other  societies,  —  it  rather  raises  in  the  mind 
a  presumption  that  it  does  not  exist  there ;  and 
therefore  speculators  aiming  at  an  all-embracing 
doctrine  refrain  from  telling  cases,  because  those 
cases  are  apt  to  work  in  unexpected  ways,  and  to 
raise  up  the  imi^e  not  only  of  the  societies  in  which 
the  tenet  illustrated  is  true,  but  also  of  the  opposite 
group  in  which  it  is  false. 

Thirdly.  It  is  also  in  consequence,  as  I  imagine, 
of  this  defective  conception  of  their  science,  that 
English  economists  have  not  been  as  fertile  as  they 
should  have  been  in  verifying  it.  They  have  been  too 
content  to  remain  in  the  "abstract,"  and  to  shrink 
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from  concrete  notions,  because  they  could  not  but  feel 
that  many  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  many 
nations  did  not  look  much  like  their  abstractions : 
whereas  in  the  societies  with  which  the  science  is 
really  concerned,  an  almost  infinite  harvest  of  verifi- 
cation was  close  at  hand,  ready  to  be  gathered  in ; 
and  because  it  has  not  been  used,  much  confidence 
in  the  science  has  been  lost,  and  it  is  thought  "to  be 
like  the  stars,  which  give  no  good  light  because  they 
are  so  high." 

Of  course  this  reasoning  implies  that  the  bound- 
aries of  this  sort  of  political  economy  are  arbitrary, 
and  might  be  fixed  here  or  there  ;  but  this  is  already 
implied  when  it  is  said  that  political  economy  is  an 
abstract  science.  All  abstractions  are  arbitrary ;  they 
are  more  or  less  convenient  fictions  made  by  the 
mind  for  its  own  purposes.  An  abstract  idea  means 
a  concrete  fact  or  set  of  facts  minus  something 
thrown  away.  The  fact  or  set  of  facts  were  made 
by  nature ;  but  how  much  you  will  throw  aside  of 
them  and  how  much  you  will  keep  for  consideration 
you  settle  for  yourself.  There  may  be  any  number 
of  political  economies,  according  as  the  subject  is 
divided  off  in  one  way  or  in  another ;  and  in  this 
way  all  may  be  useful  if  they  do  not  interfere  with 
one  another,  or  attempt  to  rule  further  than  they  are 
proved. 

The  particular  political  economy  which  I  have 
been  calling  the  "English  political  economy"  is  that 
of  which  the  first  beginning  was  made  by  Adam 
Smith  ;  but  what  he  did  was  much  like  the  rough 
view  of  the  first  traveler  who  discovers  a  country, — 
he  saw  some  great  outlines  well,  but  he  mistook  oth- 
ers and  left  out  much.  It  was  Ricardo  who  made  the 
first  map ;  who  reduced  the  subjects  into  consecutive 
shape,  and  constructed  what  you  can  call  a  science. 
Few  greater  efforts  of  mind  have  been  made,  and 
not  many  have  bad  greater  fruits.  From  Ricardo  the 
science  passed  to  a  whole  set  of  minds, — James  Mill, 
Vol.  v.— 17 
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Senior,  Torrene,  MacCuIloch,  and  others,  who  busied 
themselves  with  working  out  his  ideas,  with  elabor- 
ating and  with  completing  them.  For  five-and-twenty 
years  the  English  world  was  full  of  such  discussions. 
Then  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  —  the  Mr.  Mill  whom  the  present 
generation  know  so  well,  and  who  has  had  so  much 
influence  —  shaped  with  masterly  literary  skill  the 
confused  substance  of  those  discussions  into  a  com- 
pact whole.  He  did  not  add  a  great  deal  which  was 
his  own,  and  some  of  what  is  due  to  him  does  not 
seem  to  me  of  great  value ;  but  he  pieced  the  sub- 
jects together,  showed  where  what  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  had  fitted  on  to  that  of  another,  and 
adjusted  this  science  to  other  sciences  according  to 
the  notions  of  that  time.  To  many  students  his  book 
is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  political  economy  ;  they 
know  little  of  what  was  before,  and  ima^ne  little 
which  can  come  after  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
But  it  is  not  given  to  any  writer  to  occupy  such  a 
place  :  Mr.  Mill  would  have  been  the  last  to  claim 
it  for  himself ;  he  well  knew  that  taking  his  own 
treatise  as  the  standard,  what  he  added  to  political 
economy  was  not  a  ninth  of  what  was  due  to  Ricardo, 
and  that  for  much  of  what  is  new  in  his  book  he  was 
rather  the  secretaire  de  la  redaction,  expressing  and 
formulating  the  current  views  of  a  certain  world, 
than  producing  by  original  thought  from  his  own 
brain.  And  his  remoteness  from  mercantile  Ufe,  and 
I  should  say  his  enthusiastic  character,  eager  after 
things  far  less  sublunary  than  money,  made  him 
little  likely  to  give  finishing  touches  to  a  theory  of 
"the  great  commerce."  In  fact,  he  has  not  done  so; 
much  yet  remains  to  he  done  in  it,  as  in  all  sciences- 
Mr,  Mill,  too,  seems  to  me  open  to  the  charge  of 
having  widened  the  old  political  economy  either  too 
much  or  not  enough.  If  it  be,  as  I  hold,  a  theory 
proved  of  and  applicable  to  particular  societies  only, 
much  of  what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Mill's  book  should 
not    be   there ;    if   it   is,   on    the    contrary,  a  theory 
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holding  good  for  all  societies  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  wealth,  much  more  ought  to  be  there, 
and  much  which  is  there  should  be  guarded  and 
limited.  English  political  economy  Ib  not  a  finished 
and  completed  theory,  but  the  first  lines  of  a  great 
analysis  which  has  worked  out  much,  but  which  still 
leaves  much  unsettled  and  unexplained. 

There  is  nothing  capricious,  we  should  observe, 
in  this  conception  of  political  economy ;  nor,  though 
it  originated  in  England,  is  there  anything  specially 
English  in  it.  It  is  the  theory  of  commerce,  as 
oommerce  tends  more  and  more  to  be  when  capital 
increases  and  competition  grows.  England  was  the 
first  —  or  one  of  the  first  —  countries  to  display  these 
characteristics  in  such  vigor  and  so  isolated  as  to  sug- 
gest a  separate  analysis  of  them ;  but  as  the  world 
goes  on,  similar  characteristics  are  being  evolved  in 
one  society  after  another.  A  similar  money  market, 
a  similar  competing  trade  based  on  large  capital, 
gradually  tends  to  arise  in  all  countries.  As  "  men 
of  the  world"  are  the  same  everywhere,  so  the  great 
commerce  is  the  same  everywhere.  Local  peculiari- 
ties and  ancient  modifying  circumstances  ftiii  away 
in  both  cases ;  and  it  is  of  this  one  and  uniform 
commerce,  which  grows  daily,  and  which  will  grow, 
according  to  every  probability,  more  and  more,  that 
English  political  economy  £ispires  to  be  the  explana* 
tion. 

And  our  political  economy  does  not  profess  to 
prove  this  growing  world  to  be  a  good  world,  far  less 
to  be  the  best.  Abroad,  the  necessity  of  contesting 
socialism  has  made  some  writers  use  the  conclusions 
brought  out  by  our  English  science  for  that  object ; 
but  the  aim  of  that  science  is  far  more  humble,  — 
it  says,  "These  and  these  forces  produce  these  and 
these  effects,"  and  there  it  stops.  It  does  not  profess 
to  give  a  moral  judgment  on  either ;  it  leaves  it  for 
a  higher  science,  and  one  yet  more  difficult,  to  pro- 
nounce what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  English  political 
economy,  as  I  hold,  is  to  put  its  aim  right.  So  long 
as  writers  on  it  do  not  clearly  see,  and  as  readers  do 
not  at  all  see,  the  limits  of  what  they  are  analyzing, 
the  result  will  not  satisfy  either.  The  science  will 
continue  to  seem  what  to  many  minds  it  seems  now, 
— proved,  perhaps,  but  proved  in  nubibtis;  true,  no 
doubt,  somehow  and  somewhere,  but  that  somewhere 
a  terra  incognita,  and  that  somehow  an  unknown 
quantity.  As  a.  help  in  this  matter,  I  propose  to  take 
the  principal  assumptions  of  political  economy  one  by 
one,  and  to  show  —  not  exhaustively,  for  that  would 
require  a  long  work,  but  roughly  —  where  each  is 
true  and  where  it  is  not.  We  shall  then  find  that 
our  political  economy  is  not  a  questionable  thing  of 
unlimited  extent,  but  a  most  certain  and  useful  thing 
of  limited  extent.  By  marking  the  frontier  of  our 
property  we  shall  leam  its  use,  and  we  shall  have  a 
positive  and  reliable  basis  for  estimating  its  value. 
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The  first  assumption  which  I  shall  take  is  that  which 
is  perhaps  oftener  made  in  our  economical  reasonings 
than  any  other ;  namely,  that  labor  (masculine  labor, 
I  mean)  and  capital  circulate  readily  within  the  limits  j 
of  a  nation  from  employment  to  employment,  leaving  | 
that  in  which  the  remuneration  is  smaller  and  going  j 
to  that  in  which  it  is  greater.  No  assumption  can 
be  better  founded  as  respects  such  a  country  as  Eng- 
land, in  such  an  economical  state  as  our  present  one. 
A  rise  in  the  profits  of  capital  in  any  trade  brings 
more  capital  to  it  with  us  nowadays  —  I  do  not 
say  quickly,  for  that  would  be  too  feeble  a  word,  hut 
almost  instantaneously.  If  owing  to  a  high  price  of 
corn  the  com  trade  on  a  sudden  becomes  more  profit- 
able than  usual,  the  bill  cases  of  hill-brokers  and 
bankers  are  in  a  few  days  stuffed  with  corn  bills  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  free  capital  of  the  country  is,  by 
the  lending  capitalists,  the  hankers  and  bill-brokers, 
transmitted  where  it  is  most  wanted.  When  the  price 
of  coal  and  iron  rose  rapidly  a  few  years  since,  so 
much  capital  was  found  to  open  new  mines  and  to 
erect  new  furnaces  that  the  profits  of  the  coal  and 
iron  trades  have  not  yet  recovered  it.  In  this  case 
the  influence  of  capital  attracted  by  high  profits  was 
not  only  adequate,  but  much  more  than  adequate  ; 
instead  of  reducing  these  profits  only  to  an  average 
level,  it  reduced  them  below  that  level :  and  this 
happens  commonly,  for  the  speculative  enterprise 
which  brings  in  the  new  capital  is  a  strong,  eager, 
and  rushing  force,  and  rarely  stops  exactly  where  it 
should.  Here  and  now  a  craving  for  capital  in  a 
(261) 
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trade  is  almost  as  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  plethora 
of  it  as  winter  to  be  followed  by  summer.  Labor 
does  not  flow  bo  quickly  from  pursuit  to  pursuit,  for 
man  is  not  so  easily  moved  as  money ;  but  still  it 
moves  very  quickly.  Patent  statistical  facts  show 
what  we  may  call  "the  tides"  of  our  people.  Between 
the  years  shown  by  the  last  census[es],  the  years  1861 
and  1871,  the  population  of  — 

The  Northern  counties  iucreaBed  S3  per  cent. 
Yorkshire  "  18        " 

Northwestern  counties        "  14        " 

London  "  18        " 


The  Southwestern  counties  only  increased  2  per  cent 
Eastern  "  "  7        " 

North  Midland  "  "  9 

though  the  fertility  of  marriages  is  equal.  The  set 
of  labor  is  steadily  and  rapidly  from  the  counties 
where  there  is  only  agriculture  and  little  to  be  made  _ 
of  new  labor,  towards  those  where  there  are  many 
employments  and  where  much  is  to  he  made  of  it. 

No  doubt  there  are,  even  at  present  in  England, 
many  limitations  to  this  tendency,  both  of  capital 
and  of  labor,  which  are  of  various  degrees  of  impor- 
tance, and  which  need  to  be  considered  for  various 
purposes;  there  is  a  "friction":  but  still  it  is  only  a 
"friction";  its  resisting  power  is  mostly  defeated, 
and  at  a  first  view  need  not  be  regeirded.  But  taking 
the  world,  present  and  past,  as  a  whole,  the  exact 
contrary  is  true :  in  most  ages  and  countries  this  tend- 
ency has  been  not  victorious  but  defeated ;  in  some 
cases  it  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  have  existed, 
much  less  to  have  conquered.  If  you  take  at  random 
a  country  in  history,  the  immense  chances  are  that 
you  will  find  this  tendency  either  to  be  altogether 
absent,  or  not  at  all  to  prevail  as  it  does  with  us  now. 
This  primary  assumption  of  our  political  economy  is 
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not  true  everywhere  and  always,  but  only  in  a  few 
places  and  a  few  times. 

The  truth  of  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  con- 
ditions which,  taken  together,  are  rarely  satisfied. 
Let  us  take  labor  first,  as  it  is  the  oldest  and  simplest 
of  the  two.  First,  there  must  be  "employments" 
between  which  labor  is  to  migrate ;  and  this  is  not 
true  at  all  of  the  primitive  states  of  society.  We 
are  used  to  a  society  which  abounds  in  felt  wants 
that  it  can  satisfy,  and  where  there  are  settled  combi- 
nations of  men  —  trades,  as  we  call  them  —  each  solely 
occupied  in  satisfying  some  one  of  them ;  but  in 
primitive  times  nothing  at  all  like  this  exists,  — 
the  conscious  wants  of  men  are  few,  the  means  of 
supplying  them  still  fewer,  and  the  whole  society 
homogeneous,  one  man  living  much  as  another.  Civ- 
ilization is  a  shifting  mixture  of  many  colors ;  but 
barbarism  was  and  is  of  a  dull  monotony,  hardly 
varying  even  in  shade. 

A  picture  or  two  of  savage  tribes  brings  this  home 
to  the  mind  better  than  abstract  words.  Let  us  hear 
Mr.  Catlin's  description  of  a  favorite  North-American 
tribe,  with  which  he  means  us  to  be  much  pleased :  — 

"The  MandanB,  like  all  other  tribes,  live  lives  of  idleoesB  aDd 
leisore ;  and  of  course  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  their  sports 
and  amusementB,  of  which  they  have  a  great  variety.  Of  these 
danciag  is  oae  of  the  principal,  and  may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of 
forms ;  such  as  the  buffalo  dance,  the  boasting  dance,  the  begging 
dance,  the  scalp  dance,  and  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  dances,  all  of 
which  have  their  peculiar  characters  and  meanings  or  objects."* 

Then  he  describes  the  "starts  and  jumps"  of  these 
dances,  and  goes  on  :  — 

"  Buffaloes,  it  is  known,  are  a  sort  of  roaming  creatures  con- 
gr^ating  occasionally  in  huge  masses,  and  strolling  away  about 
the  country  from  east  to  west  or  from  north  to  south,  or  Just 
where  their  whims  or  strange  fancies  may  lead  them  ;  and  the 
Uandane  are  somelimee  by  this  means  most  unceremoniously  left 

*  "  North-Araedoo  Indians,"  Lett«rl8. 
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without  anTthing  to  eat,  and  being  a  small  tribe,  and  unwilling  to 
risk  their  lives  by  going  far  from  home  in  the  face  of  their  more 
powerful  cnemice,  are  oftentimes  left  almost  iu  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. In  an;  emergency  of  this  kind,  every  man  musters  and 
brings  out  of  his  lodge  his  mask  (the  skin  of  a  'buffalo's  head  with 
the  horns  on),  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep  in  readiness  for  this 
occasion  ;  and  then  commences  the  buSalo  dance  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  which  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  'buffalo  come,' 
as  they  term  it, —of  inducing  the  buffalo  herds  to  change  the 
direction  of  their  wanderings,  and  bend  their  course  towards  the 
Mandan  \-illage  and  graze  about  on  the  beautiful  hills  and  blufb 
in  its  vicinity,  where  the  Handans  can  shoot  them  down  and  cook 
them  as  they  want  them  for  food. 

"For  the  most  part  of  the  year  the  young  warriors  and 
hunters,  by  riding  out  a  mile  or  two  from  the  village,  can  kill 
meat  in  abundance  ;  and  sometimes  large  herds  of  those  animals 
may  be  seen  grazing  in  full  view  of  the  village.  There  are  other 
seasons  also  when  the  young  men  have  ranged  about  the  country 
as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  risk  theit  lives  on  account  of  their 
enemies,  without  finding  meat.  This  sad  intelligence  is  brought 
back  to  the  chiefs  and  doctors,  who  git  in  solemn  council  and  con- 
sult on  the  most  expedient  mensures  to  be  taken,  until  they  are 
sure  to  decide  upon  thS  old  and  only  expedient  which  never  has 

This  is  the  buffalo  dance,  which  is  incessantly  contin- 
ued till  "buffalo  come,"  and  which  the  whole  village 
by  relays  of  dancers  keeps  up  in  succession.  And 
when  the  buffaloes  are  seen, 

"  there  is  then  a  brisk  preparation  for  the  chase ;  a  grand  hunt 
takes  place ;  the  choicest  pieces  of  the  victims  are  sacrificed  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  then  a  surfeit  and  a  carouse.  The«e  dances 
have  sometimes  been  continued  in  this  village  two  and  three  weeks 
without  stopping  an  instant,  until  the  joyful  moment  when  buffaloes 
made  their  appearance.     So  they  ^  never  fail,'' "  * 

as  the  village  thinks,  to  bring  the  buffaloes  in. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  gaining  the  main  source  of 
existence,  without  which  the  tribe  would  starve.  And 
as  to  the  rest,  we  are  told:— "The  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  women  in  this  village  consist  in  procur- 
ing wood  and  water,  in  cooking,  dressing  robes  and 

«  Same  letter.    The  text  is  a  lumble  of  Bogebot,  CatUn,  ud  blundere.  — Ed. 
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other  skins,  in  drjiag  meat  and  wild  fruit,  and  rais- 
ing com  (maize)."* 

In  this  attractive  description  there  is  hardly  any 
mention  of  male  lahor  at  all;  the  men  hunt,  fight, 
and  amuse  themselves,  and  the  women  do  all  the 
rest. 

And  in  the  lowest  form  of  savage  life,  in  the 
Stone  Age,  the  social  structure  must  have  been  still 
more  uniform,  for  there  were  still  less  means  to  break 
or  vary  it.  The  number  of  things  which  can  be  made 
with  a  flint  implement  is  much  greater  than  one 
would  have  imagined,  and  savages  made  more  things 
with  it  than  any  one  would  make  now ;  time  is 
nothing  in  the  savage  state,  and  protracted  labor,  even 
with  the  worst  instrument,  achieves  much,  especially 
when  there  are  no  other  means  of  achieving  anything  : 
but  there  is  no  formal  division  of  employments,  —  no 
cotton  trade,  no  iron  trade,  no  woolen  trade.  There 
are  begfinnings  of  a  division,  of  course ;  but  as  a 
rule,  every  one  does  what  he  can  at  everything. 

In  much  later  times  the  same  uniformity  in  the 
structure  of  society  still  continues.  We  all  know  from 
childhood  how  simple  is  the  constitution  of  a  pastoral 
society :  as  we  see  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  consists  of 
one  family,  or  a  group  of  families,  possessing  flocks 
and  herds,  on  which  and  by  which  they  live ;  they 
have  no  competing  employments,  no  alternative  pur- 
suits. What  manufactures  there  are,  are  domestic, 
are  the  work  of  women  at  all  times,  and  of  men  —  of 
certain  men — at  spare  times.  No  circulation  of  labor 
is  then  conceivable,  for  there  is  no  circle ;  there  is 
no  group  of  trades  round  which  to  go,  for  the  whole 
of  industry  is  one  trade. 

Many  agricultural  communities  are  exactly  similar. 
The  pastoral  communities  have  left  the  life  of  move- 
ment, which  is  essential  to  a  subsistence  on  the  flocks 
and  herds,  and  have  flxed  themselves  on  the  soil ;  but 
they  have  hardly  done  more  than  change  one  sort  of 
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uniformity  for  another.  They  have  become  peasant 
proprietors,  —  combining  into  a  village,  and  holding 
more  or  less  their  land  in  common,  but  having  no 
pursuit  worth  mentioning  escept  tillage ;  the  whole 
of  their  industrial  energy  —  domestic  clothes-making 
and  similar  things  excepted  —  is  absorbed  in  that. 

No  doubt  in  happy  communities  a  division  of 
labor  very  soon  and  very  naturally  arises,  and  at 
first  sight  we  might  expect  that  with  it  a  circulation 
of  labor  would  begin  too :  but  an  examination  of 
primitive  society  does  not  confirm  this  idea ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  shows  that  a  main  object  of  the 
social  organization  which  then  exists,  is  to  impede  or 
prevent  that  circulation.  And  upon  a  little  thought 
the  reason  is  evident.  There  is  no  paradox  in  the 
notion :  early  nations  were  not  giving  up  an  advan- 
tage which  they  might  have  had ;  the  good  which  we 
enjoy  from  the  circulation  of  labor  waa  unattainable 
by  them ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  provide  a  substi- 
tute for  it, —a  means  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
the  division  of  labor  without  it, — and  this  they  did. 
We  must  carry  back  our  minds  to  the  circumstances 
of  primitive  society  before  we  can  comprehend  the 
difSculty  under  which  they  labored,  and  see  how  en- 
tirely it  differs  from  any  which  we  have  to  meet  now. 

A  free  circulation  of  labor  from  employment  to 
employment  involves  an  incessant  competition  between 
man  and  man,  which  causes  constant  quarrels,  — 
some  of  which,  as  we  see  in  the  daily  transactions 
of  trades-unions,  easily  run  into  violence ;  and  also  a 
constant  series  of  new  bargains,  one  differing  from 
another,  some  of  which  are  sure  to  be  broken  or  said 
to  be  so,  which  makes  disputes  of  another  kind.  The 
peace  of  society  was  exposed  in  early  times  to  greater 
danger  from  tliis  source  than  now,  because  the  pass- 
ions of  men  were  then  less  under  control  than  now. 
In  the  "simple  and  violent  times,"  as  they  have 
been  well  called,  "which  we  read  of  in  our  Bibles," 
people    struck   one   another  and    people    killed    one 
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another  for  very  little  matters,  as  we  should  think 
them ;  and  the  most  efficient  counteractive  machinery 
which  now  preserves  that  peace,  then  did  not  exist. 
We  have  now  in  the  midst  of  us  a  formed,  elaborate, 
strong  government,  which  is  incessantly  laying  down 
the  best  rules  which  it  can  find  to  prevent  trouble 
under  changing  circumstances,  and  which  constantly 
applies  a  sharp  pervading  force  running  through 
society  to  prevent  and  punish  breaches  of  those  rules. 
We  lire  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  government 
inherently  possessing  and  daily  exercising  both  execu- 
tive and  legislative  power,  that  we  scarcely  com- 
prehend the  possibility  of  a  nation  existing  without 
them ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  vivid  picture  given 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  of  an  early  stage  in  Hebrew 
society,  we  shall  see  that  there  was  then  absolutely 
no  legislative  power,  and  only  a  faint  and  intermit- 
tent executive  power.  The  idea  of  law-making,  the 
idea  of  mating  new  rules  for  new  circumstances, 
would  have  been  as  incomprehensible  to  Gideon  or 
Abimelech  as  the  statutes  at  large  to  a  child  of  three 
years  old.  They  and  their  contemporaries  thought 
that  there  was  an  unalterable  law,  consecrated  by 
religion  and  confirmed  by  custom,  which  they  had  to 
obey ;  but  they  could  not  have  conceived  an  alteration 
of  it  except  as  an  act  of  wickedness,  —  a  worshiping 
of  Baal.  And  the  actual  coercive  power  available  for 
punishing  breaches  of  it  was  always  slight,  and  often 
broken:  one  "judge"  or  ruler  arises  after  another, 
sometimes  [one]  in  one  tribe  and  place  and  another 
in  another,  and  exercises  some  kind  of  jurisdiction, 
but  his  power  is  always  limited ;  there  is  no  organiza- 
tion for  transmitting  it,  and  often  there  is  no  such 
person,  —  no  king  in  Israel  whatever. 

The  names  and  the  details  of  this  book  may  or 
may  not  be  historical,  but  its  spirit  is  certainly  true. 
The  peace  of  society  then  reposed  on  a  confused  sen- 
timent, in  which  respect  for  law  as  feuch  —  at  least 
law  in  our  usual  modem  sense  —  was  an  inconsiderable 
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element,  and  of  which  the  main  components  were  a 
coercive  sense  of  ingrained  usage,  which  kept  men 
from  thinking  what  they  had  not  before  thought 
and  from  doing  what  they  had  not  before  done ;  a 
vague  horror  that  something,  they  did  not  well  know 
what,  might  happen  if  they  did  so ;  a  close  religion 
which  filled  the  air  with  deities  who  were  known  by 
inherited  tradition,  and  who  hated  uninherited  ways ; 
and  a  submission  to  local  opinion  inevitable  when 
family  and  tribe  were  the  main  props  of  life, — when 
there  really  was  "no  world  without  Verona's  walls,"* 
—  when  every  ezile  was  an  outcast,  expelled  from 
what  was  then  moat  natural,  and  scarcely  finding  an 
alternative  existence, 

No  doubt  this  sentiment  was  in  all  communities 
partially  reinforced  by  police ;  even  at  the  time  of 
the  "Judges"  there  were  no  doubt  "local  authorities," 
as  we  should  now  say,  who  forcibly  maintained  some 
sort  of  order  even  when  the  central  power  was  weak- 
est. But  the  main  support  of  these  authorities  was 
the  established  opinion  :  they  had  no  military  to  call 
in,  no  exterior  force  to  aid  them ;  if  the  fixed  sen- 
timent of  the  community  was  not  strong  enough  to 
aid  them,  they  collapsed  and  failed.  But  that  fixed 
sentiment  would  have  been  at  once  weakened,  if  not 

(destroyed,  by  a  free  circulation  of  labor,  which  is  a 
spring  of  progress  that  is  favorable  to  new  ideas, 
that  brings  in  new  inventions,  that  prevents  the  son 
being  where  his  father  was,  that  interrupts  the  tra- 
dition of  generations  and  breaks  inherited  feeling. 
Besides  causing  new  sorts  of  quarrels  by  creating 
new  circumstances  and  new  occasions,  this  change 
of  men  from  employment  to  employment  decomposes 
the  moral  authority  which  alone  in  this  state  of 
society  can  prevent  quarrels  or  settle  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the'  most  successful  early  societies  have  for- 
bidden this  ready  change  as  much  as  possible,  and 
have  endeavored  as  far  as  they  could  to  obtain  the 
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advantages  of  the  division  of  labor  without  it.  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  to  whom  this  subject  bo  peculiarly 
belongs,  and  who  has  taught  us  so  much  more  on  it 
than  ajiy  one  else,  shall  describe  the  industrial  expe- 
dients of  primitive  society  as  he  has  seen  them  still 
surviving  in  India:  — 

"There  b,"  he  says,  "yet  anotber  feature  of  the  modern 
Indian  cultivating  groups  wbich  connects  them  with  primitive 
Western  communities  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  several  times 
spoken  of  tliem  as  organized  and  self-acting;  they  in  fact  include 
a  nearly  complete  establishment  of  occupations  and  trades  for 
enabling  them  to  continue  their  collective  life  without  assistance 
from  any  person  or  liody  external  to  them.  Besides  the  headman 
or  council,  exercising  quasi-judicial,  quasi -legislative  power,  they 
contaia  a  village  pohce,  now  recognized  and  paid  in  certain 
provinces  by  the  British  government.  They  include  several  families 
of  hereditary  traders,  —  the  blacksmith,  the  hamess-maker,  the 
shoemaker.  The  Brahmin  is  also  found  for  the  performance  of 
ceremonies,  and  even  the  dancing-girl  fur  attendance  at  festivities. 
There  is  invariably  a  village  accountant,  —  an  important  personage 
among  an  unlett«red  population  -,  so  important,  indeed,  and  so  con- 
spicuous, that  according  to  reports  current  in  India,  the  earliest 
English  functionaries  engaged  in  settlements  of  land  were  occa- 
sionally led,  by  their  assumption  that  there  must  be  a  single  pro- 
prietor somewhere,  to  mistake  the  accountant  for  the  owner  of  the 
village,  and  to  record  him  as  such  in  the  oflicial  register.  But  the 
person  practicing  any  one  of  these  hereditary  employments  is  really 
a  servant  of  the  community  as  well  as  one  of  its  component  mem- 
bers. He  is  sometimes  paid  by  an  allowance  in  grain,  more  gen- 
erally by  the  allotment  to  bis  family  of  a  piece  of  cultivated 
land  in  hereditary  possession.  Whatever  else  he  may  demand 
for  the  wares  he  produces,  is  limited  by  a  customary  standard  of 
price,  very  rarely  departed  from."* 

To  no  world  could  the  free  circulation  of  labor,  as 
we  have  it  in  England  and  as  we  assume  it  in  our 
political  economy,  be  more  alien,  and  in  none  would  f 
it  have  been  more  incomprehensible.    In  this  case  as 
in  many  others,  what'  seems  in  later  times  the  most  : 
natural  oi^anization  is  really  one  most  difficult  to  ( 
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I  create,  and  it  does  not  arise  till  after  many  organ- 
izations which  seem  to  our  notions  more  complex 
have  preceded  it  and  perished.  The  village  association 
of  India,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  describes  it,  seems  a 
much  more  elaborate  structure,  a  much  more  involved 
piece  of  workmanship,  than  a  common  English  village 
where  every  one  chooses  his  own  calling,  and  where 
there  are  no  special  rules  for  each  person,  and  where 
a  single  law  rules  all ;  but  in  fact  our  organization 
is  the  more  artificial,  because  it  presupposes  the  per- 
vading intervention  of  an  effectual  government,  —  the 
last  triumph  of  civilization,  and  one  to  which  early 
times  had  nothing  comparable.  In  expecting  what 
we  call  "simple  things''  from  early  ages,  we  are  in 
fact  expecting  them  to  draw  a  circle  without  com- 
passes, to  produce  the  results  of  civilization  when  they 
have  not  attained  civilization. 

One  instance  of  this  want  of  simplicity  in  early 
institutions  which  has,  almost  more  than  any  other, 
impaired  the  free  transit  of  labor,  is  the  complexity 
of  the  early  forms  of  landholding.  In  a  future  page 
I  hope  to  say  something  of  the  general  effects  of  this 
complexity,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  assumptions 
as  to  ownership  in  land  made  by  Bicardo  and  others ; 
I  am  here  only  concerned  with  it  as  affecting  the 
movement  of  men,  but  in  this  respect  its  effect  has 
been  incalculable.  As  is  now  generally  known,  the 
earliest  form  of  land-owning  was  not  individual 
holding,  but  tribal  owning.  In  the  old  contracts  of 
Englishmen  with  savages,  nothing  was  commoner 
than  for  the  king  or  chief  to  sell  tracts  of  land ;  and 
the  buyers  could  not  comprehend  that  according  to 
native  notions  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  that  he  could 
not  make  a  title  to  it,  and  that  according  to  those 
notions  there  was  no  one  who  could.  Englishmen  in 
all  land  dealings  looked  for  some  single  owner,  or 
at  any  rate  some  small  number  of  owners,  who  had 
an  exceptional  right  over  particular  pieces  of  land ; 
they  could  not  conceive  the  supposed  ownership  of  a 
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tribe  as  in  New  Zealand,  or  of  a  village  in  India, 
over  large  tracts.  Yet  this  joint-stock  principle  is 
that  which  has  been  by  far  the  commonest  in  the 
world,  and  that  which  the  world  began  with ;  and  not 
without  good  reason.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  exclusive 
ownership  of  a  few  persons  in  what  seems  at  first 
sight  an  equal  gift  to  all,  a  thing  to  which  every 
one  has  the  same  claim.  There  was  then  no  distinct 
government,  apart  from  and  above  the  tribe,  any 
more  than  among  New-Zealanders  now ;  there  was  no 
compulsory  agency  which  could  create  or  preserve 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  land,  even  if  it  had  been 
wished :  and  of  course  it  could  not  have  been  wished, 
— for  though  experience  has  now  conclusively  shown 
that  such  exclusive  ownership  is  desirable  for  and 
beneficial  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  owner,  no  theorist  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  predict  this  beforehand.  This  monopoly 
is  almost  a  paradox  after  experience,  and  it  would 
have  seemed  monstrous  folly  before  it.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  a  discussion  of  it  is  attributing  to  people  in 
the  yetw  1000  B.  C.  the  notions  of  people  in  the  year 
1800  A.  D.  Common  ownership  was  then  irremediable 
and  inevitable ;  no  alternative  for  it  was  possible,  or 
would  then  have  been  conceivable :  but  it  is  in  its 
essence  opposed  to  the  ready  circulation  of  labor. 
Few  things  fix  a  man  so  much  as  a  share  in  a  prop- 
erty which  is  fixed  by  nature ;  and  common  owner- 
ship, wherever  it  prevails,  gives  the  mass  of  men 
such  a  share. 

And  there  is  another  force  of  the  same  tendency 
which  does  not  act  so  widely,  but  which  when  it 
does  act  is  even  stronger,  —  in  many  cases  is  om- 
nipotent ;  this  is  the  disposition  of  many  societies 
to  crystallize  themselves  into  specialized  groups, 
which  are  definite  units,  each  with  a  character  of  its 
own,  and  are  more  or  less  strictly  hereditary.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  described  to  us  how  in  an  Indian 
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village  the  blacksmith  is  hereditary,  and  the  harness- 
maker,  and  the  shoemaker;  and  this  is  natural,  for 
every  trade  has  its  secrets,  which  make  a  kind  of 
craft  or  "mystery"  of  it,  and  which  must  be  learnt 
by  transmission  or  not  at  all.  The  first  and  most 
efficient  kind  of  apprenticeship  is  that  by  birth :  the 
father  teaches  his  son  that  by  which  he  makes  his 
living,  almost  without  knowing  it ;  the  son  picks  up 
the  skill  which  is  in  the  air  of  the  house,  almost 
without  feeling  that  he  is  doing  bo.  Even  now  we 
see  that  there  are  city  families,  and  university  and 
legal  families, —  families  where  a  special  kind  of  taste 
and  knowledge  are  passed  on  in  each  generation  by 
tradition,  and  which  in  each  have  in  that  respect 
an  advantage  over  others.  In  most  ages  most  kinds 
of  skilled  labor  have  shown  a  disposition  to  intensify 
this  advantage  by  combination, —to  form  a  bound^l 
and  exclusive  society,  guild,  trades-union,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  which  keeps  or  tries  to  keep  in  each 
case  to  itself  the  rich  secret  of  the  inherited  art ;  and 
even  when  no  pains  are  taken,  each  special  occupa- 
tion, after  it  gains  a  certain  size,  tends  to  form  itself 
into  a  separate  group.  Each  occupation  has  certain 
peculiar  characteristics  which  help  to  success  in  it, 
and  which  therefore  it  fosters  and  develops ;  and  ia 
a  subtle  way  these  traits  collect  together  and  form 
a  group  character  analogous  to  a  national  character. 
The  process  of  caste-making  is  often  thought  to  be  an 
old-world  thing  which  came  to  an  end  when  certain 
old  castes  were  made  and  Qxed,  before  the  dawn  of 
history ;  but  in  fact  the  process  has  been  actively  at 
work  in  recent  times,  and  has  hardly  yet  died  out. 
Thus  in  Cashmere,  where  the  division  of  castes  is 
already  minute,  Mr.  Drew  tells  us  that  of  the  Batals — 
a  class  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale, 

"Whose  trade  it  is  to  remove  and  skin  carcases,  and  to  cure 
leather" — he  has  heard  that  "there  are  two  classes;  ...  so  apt 
are  coin  en  unities  in  India  to  divide  and  to  suMivide,  to  perpetuate 
differences,  and  to  separate  rather  than  ftmalgamate.    The  higher 
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Batals  follow  the  Mohammedan  rules  as  to  eating,  and  are  allowed 
into  some  fellowship  with  the  other  Mohammedans.  The  lower 
Batals  eat  carrion,  and  would  not  bear  the  name  of  Musalmitn  in 
the  lips  of  others,  though  they  might  call  themselves  so."* 

Just  BO,  Mr.  Hunter  says  that— 

"The  Brahmana  of  Lower  Bengal  bore  to  the  Brabmaos  of 
Oudb  the  same  relation  that  the  landed  gentry  of  Canada  or 
Australia  bears  to  the  landed  gentry  of  England.  Each  is  an 
aristocracy,  both  claim  the  title  of  Esquire,  but  each  is  composed 
of  elements  whose  social  history  is  widely  different,  and  the  home 
aristocracy  never  r^ards  the  successful  settlers  as  equal  in  rank. 
The  Brahmans  of  the  Middle  Land  went  further:  they  declared 
the  Brahmans  of  Lower  Bengal  inferior  not  only  in  the  social 
scale,  but  in  religious  capabilities.  To  this  day  many  of  the  north- 
country  Brahmans  do  not  eat  with  the  Brahmans  of  the  Lower 
Valley ;  and  convicted  felons  from  the  Northwest  will  suffer  re- 
peated floggings  in  Jail,  for  contumacy,  rather  than  let  rice  cooked 
by  a  Bengal  Brahman  pass  their  Iips."t 

Ceiste-making  is  not  a  rare  act,  but  a  constantly 
occurring  act,  when  circumstances  aid  it  and  when 
the  human  mind  is  predisposed  to  it. 

One  great  aid  to  this  process  is  the  mutual 
animosity  of  the  different  groups.  "What  one  nation 
hates,"  said  Napoleon,  "is  another  nation;"  just  so, 
what  one  caste  hates  is  another  caste :  the  marked 
characteristics  of  each,  being  different,  form  a  cer- 
tain natural  basis  for  mutual  dislike.  There  is  an 
intense  disposition  in  the  human  mind  —  as  you  may 
see  in  any  set  of  schoolboys — to  hate  what  is  un- 
usual and  strange  in  other  people ;  and  each  caste 
supplies  those  adjoining  it  with  a  conspicuous  supply 
of  what  is  unusual.  And  this  hatred  again  makes 
each  caste  more  and  more  unlike  the  other ;  for  every 
one  wishes  as  much  as  possible  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  neighboring  hated  castes  by  excelling  in 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  caste,  and  by  avoiding 
theirs. 

•  F'rederick  Drew,  "  JummcKi  ind  KtabiDtr  TerrltoHea,"  Chap.  viJl 
tW.  W.  Haiil«r,  "Anntla  of  Rami  Bengil,"  Chap.  iil. 
Vol.  v.— 19 
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In  the  ancient  parts  of  the  world,  these  contrasts 
of  group  to  group  are  more  or  less  connected  for 
the  most  part  with  contrasts  of  race.  Very  often  the 
origin  of  the  caste  — the  mental  tendency  which  made 
its  first  members  take  to  its  special  occupation  —  was 
some  inborn  peculiarity  of  race ;  and  at  other  times, 
as  successive  waves  of  conquest  passed  over  the 
country,  each  race  of  conquerors  connected  them* 
selves  most  with,  and  at  last  were  absorbed  in,  the 
pre-existing  kind  of  persons  which  they  most  re- 
sembled, and  frequently  in  so  doing  hardened  into 
an  absolute  caste  what  was  before  a  half-joined  and 
incipient  group. 

Each  conquest,  too,  tends  to  make  a  set  of  out- 
casts, generally  from  the  worst  part  of  the  previous 
population;  and  these  become  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water "  *  to  the  conquerors,  —  that  is,  they 
are  an  outlying  and  degraded  race,  which  is  not  ad- 
mitted to  compete  or  mix  with  the  others,  and  which 
becomes  more  degraded  from  feeling  that  it  is  thus 
inferior,  and  from  being  confined  to  the  harder,  baser, 
and  less  teaching  occupations;  and  upon  these  un- 
happy groups  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  higher 
ones  tend  to  concentrate  themselves,  and  like  most 
strong  sentiments  in  the  early  world,  these  feelings 
find  for  themselves  a  religious  sanction.  To  many 
villages  in  India,  Sir  Henry  Maine  says,  there  are 
attached  a  class  of  "outsiders"  who  "never  enter  the 
village,  or  only  enter  reserved  portions  of  it,"  who 
"are  looked  upon  as  essentially  impure,"  whose  very 
"touch  is  avoided  as  contaminating."*  These  poor 
people  are  more  or  less  thought  to  be  "accursed";  to 
have  some  taint  which  shows  that  the  gods  hate 
them,  and  which  justifies  men  in  hating  them  too  and 
in  refusing  to  mix  with  them. 

The  result  of  these  causes  is,  that  many  ancient 
societies  are  complex  pieces  of  patchwork ;  bits  of 
contrasted   human  nature,    put  side  by  side.      They 

•"Vlllajte  Communities,"  Lecture  It. 
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have  a  variegated  complexity,  which  modem  civilized 
states  mostly  want.  And  there  must  clearly  have 
been  an  advantage  in  this  organization  of  labor,  — to 
speak  of  it  in  modem  phrase,  —  though  it  seems  to 
us  now  so  strange  ;  or  it  would  not  have  sprung  up 
independently  in  many  places  and  many  ages,  and 
have  endured  in  many  for  long  tracts  of  years.  This 
advantage,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  gain  of  the 
division  of  labor  without  the  competition  which  with 
us  accompanies  it,  but  which  the  structure  of  society 
was  not  then  hard  enough  to  bear. 

No  doubt  we  must  not  push  too  far  this  notion 
of  the  rigidity  of  caste :  the  system  was  too  rigid  to 
work  without  some  safety-valves,  and  in  every  age 
and  place  where  that  system  prevails,  some  have 
been  provided.    Thus  in  India  we  are  told:  — 

"A  Brtibmana  unable  to  subaiat  by  his  own  duties  ma;  live  by 
those  of  a  soldior ;  if  he  cannot  get  a  subsistence  by  either  of  these 
employments,  be  may  apply  to  tillage  and  attendance  on  cattle,  or 
gain  a  competence  by  traffic,  avoiding  certain  commodities.  A 
Kshatriya  in  distress  may  subsist  by  all  these  means,  but  he  must 
not  have  recourse  to  the  highest  functions.  ...  A  Vaisya  unable 
to  sabsist  1^  his  own  duties  may  descend  to  tbe  servile  acts  of  a 
S'lidra  ;  and  a  S'ddra,  not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men 
of  the  higher  classes,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
particular  occupations  assigned  to  each  of  the  mixed  olasaee,  they 
have  the  alternative  of  following  that  profession  which  regularly 
belongs  to  the  class  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  on 
the  mother's  side."* 
And  so  on,  without  end. 

And  probably  it  is  through  these  supplementary 
provisions,  as  I  may  call  them,  that  the  system  of 
caste  ultimately  breaks  down  and  disappears.  It 
certainly  disappeared  in  ancient  Egypt  when  the 
compact  Roman  government  was  strong  enough  to 
do  without  it,  and  when  a  change  of  religion  had 
removed  the  sanctions  which  fixed  and  consecrated  it. 
The  process  is  most  slow,  as  our  experience  in  India 

•Cctobn>oke'»  EHays,  Vol.  U,,  No.  vl.,  "iDdlan  Claetee." 
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proves;  the  saying  that  "La  Providence  a  see  aises 
dans  le  temps "  •  has  rarely  elsewhere  seemed  so 
true:  still,  the  course  is  sure,  and  the  caste  system 
will  in  the  end  pass  away,  whenever  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute has  been  made  for  it  and  the  peace  of  industry 
secured  without  it. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that 
whenever  and  wherever  there  is  an  efficient  exter- 
nal government  capable  of  enforcing  the  law,  and 
of  making  the  competitive  migration  of  labor  safe 
and  possible,  such  migration  of  itself  at  once  begins : 
there  is  in  most  cases  a  long  and  dreary  economical 
interval  to  be  passed  first.  In  many  countries,  the 
beginning  of  such  migration  is  for  ages  retarded  by 
the  want  of  another  requisite,  —  the  want  of  external 
security.  We  have  come  in  modem  Europe  to  look 
on  nations  as  if  they  were  things  indestructible,  —  at 
least  on  large  nations ;  but  this  is  a  new  idea,  and 
even  now  it  has  to  be  taken  with  many  qualifications. 
But  in  many  periods  of  history  it  has  not  been 
true  at  all  :  the  world  was  in  such  confusion  that  it 
was  almost  an  even  chance  whether  nations  should 
continue,  or  whether  they  should  be  conquered  and 
destroyed.  In  such  times  the  whole  energy  of  the 
community  must  be  concentrated  on  its  own  defense; 
all  that  interferes  with  it  must  be  sacrificed  if  it  is 
to  live :  and  the  most  efficient  mode  of  defending 
it  mostly  is  a  feudal  system, — that  is,  a  local  militia 
based  on  the  land,  where  each  occupier  of  the  soil 
has  certain  services  to  render,  of  which  he  cannot 
divest  himself,  and  which  he  must  stay  on  certain 
definite  fields  to  perform  when  wanted.  In  conse- 
quence, the  races  of  men  which  were  possessed  of 
an  oi^:anization  easily  adapting  itself  to  the  creation 
of  such  a  militia  have  had  a  striking  tendency  to  pre- 
vail in  the  struggle  of  history. 

"The  fendal  system,"  says  Sir  Oeorge  Campbell,  on  many 
accounts  one  of  our  most  competent  jndges,  "I  bcUeve  to  be  no 

*  "  FroTldence  takei  pleuure  In  tlmi." 
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iDvention  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  almost  necessary  result  of  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  Indo-Qermanic  institutioos,  when  the 
tribee  take  the  position  of  dominant  conquerors.  They  form  in 
fact  a  hereditary  army,  with  that  gradation  of  fealty  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  the  private  soldier  which  is  essential  in  mili- 
tary operations.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  among  all  the  tribes  of 
Indo-Germanic  blood  which  have  conquered  and  ruled  Indian  prov- 
inces, the  tendency  is  to  establish  a  feudal  system  extremely  similar 
to  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe .-  in  Rajpootana  the  system  is 
Btill  in  full  force  ;  the  Hahrattas  and  Sikhs  bad  both  established 
a  similar  system ;  in  my  early  days  it  existed  in  great  perfection  in 
some  parts  of  the  cis-Sutlej  Sikh  states."* 
And  where  the  system  is  most  developed,  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  scale  there  is  always  an  im- 
movable class,  —  serfs,  villeins  regardant,  or  what  we 
choose  to  call  them,  —  who  do  not  fight  themselves, 
who  perhaps  are  too  abject  in  spirit,  or  perhaps  are 
of  too  dubious  fidelity  to  he  let  have  arms,  but  who 
cultivate  the  ground  for  those  who  really  fight.  The 
soldier  class,  rooted  to  the  land  by  martial  tenure, 
has  beneath  it  a  non-soldier  class  even  more  rooted 
to  the  soil  by  the  tenure  of  tilling  it.  I  need  not  say 
how  completely  such  a  system  of  military  defense, 
and  such  a  system  of  cultivation,  are  opposed  to  the 
free  transit  of  labor  from  employment  to  employment : 
where  these  systems  are  perfectly  developed,  this 
transit  is  not  so  much  impeded  as  prevented. 

And  there  is  a  yet  more  pervading  enemy  of  the 
free  circulation  of  labor ;  this  is  slavery.  We  must 
remember  that  our  modern  notion  that  slavery  is  an 
exceptional  institution  is  itself  an  exceptional  idea : 
it  is  the  product  of  recent  times  and  recent  philoso- 
phies ;  no  ancient  philosopher,  no  primitive  commu- 
nity would  have  comprehended  what  we  meant  by 
it.  That  human  beings  are  divided  into  strong  and 
weak,  higher  and  lower,  or  what  is  thought  to  be 
such,  and  that  the  weak  and  inferior  ought  to  be 
made  to  serve  the  higher  and  better  whether  they 
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would  wish  to  do  so  or  not,  are  settled  axioms  of  earlj 
thought.  Whatever  might  be  the  origin  and  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  other  institutions,  the  ancient 
world  did  not  doubt  that  slavery  at  all  events  existed 
"by  the  law  of  nature,"*  and  would  last  a«  long 
as  men.  And  it  interferes  with  the  ready  passage 
of  labor  from  employment  to  employment  in  two 
ways  :  —  First,  it  prevents  what  we  call  for  this  pur- 
pose "employments" — that  is,  markets  where  labor 
may  be  bought,  mostly  in  order  that  the  produce  may 
be  sold.  Slavery,  on  the  contrary,  strengthens  and 
extends  domestic  manufactures  where  the  produce  is 
never  sold  at  all,  where  it  is  never  intended  to  be  so, 
but  where  each  household  by  its  own  hands  makes 
what  it  wants.  In  a  slave  community  so  framed,  not 
only  is  there  little  quick  migration  of  free  labor,  but 
there  are  few  fit  places  for  it  to  migrate  between, 
there  are  no  centers  for  the  purchase  of  much  of  it ; 
society  tends  to  be  divided  into  self-suflBcing  groups, 
buying  little  from  the  exterior.  And  at  a  later  stage 
of  industrial  progress,  slavery  arrests  the  movement 
of  free  labor  still  more  effectively  by  providing  a 
substitute  :  it  is  then  the  slave  labor  which  changes 
occupation,  and  not  the  free  labor.  Just  as  in  the 
present  day  a  capitalist  who  wants  to  execute  any 
sort  of  work  hires  voluntary  labor  to  do  it,  so  in  a 
former  stage  of  progress  be  would  buy  slaves  in 
order  to  do  it.  He  might  not  indeed  be  able  to  buy 
enough  slaves  —  enough  suitable  slaves,  that  is  —  for 
his  purpose  :  the  organization  of  slavery  has  never 
been  as  effectual  as  our  present  classified  system  of 
free  labor,  and  from  intrinsic  defects  never  can  be ; 
but  it  does  develop  earlier.  Just  when  the  system 
of  free  labor  might  develop  if  it  were  let  alone,  the 
imperfect  substitute  of  slavery  steps  in  and  spoils  it. 
When  free  labor  still  moves  slowly  and  irregularly, 

■"B7  D&ture  some  commind  and  otbere  obey.  ...  He  wbo  can  do 
nothing  but  labor  vlth  hia  bodj  Is  ...  ■  Elaie  by  nature." — AristoUe'i 
"Politics."  Book  f.,  Cbap.  U.  The  tame  subject  ia  continued  In  aeTenl 
foUonlng  chapter*.  —  Ed. 
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and  when  frequent  wars  supply  the  slave  market 
with  many  prisoners,  the  slave  market  is  much  the 
easiest  resource  of  the  capitalist ;  so  it  is  when  a 
good  slave  trade  keeps  it  well  filled :  the  capitalist 
finds  it  better  to  buy  than  to  hire,  for  there  are  in 
this  condition  of  things  comparatively  many  men  to 
be  bought  and  comparatively  few  to  be  hired.  And 
the  result  takes  unexpected  directions.  "What  the 
printing  press  is  in  modem  times,"  says  a  German 
writer,  "that  slavery  was  in  ancient  times:"  and 
though  this  may  be  a  little  exaggerated,  it  is  certain 
that  in  ancient  Rome,  books  were  produced  much 
cheaper  and  in  much  greater  number  than  they  were 
for  hundreds  of  years  afterwards;  when  there  was 
a  demand  for  a  book,  extra  copying  slaves  could  be 
"turned  on"  to  multiply  it  in  a  way  which  in  later 
times,  when  slavery  had  ceased,  was  impossible,  and 
which  is  only  surpassed  by  the  way  in  which  addi- 
tional compositors  are  applied  to  works  in  demand 
now.  And  poUtical  philosophers  proposed  to  obtain 
revenue  from  this  source,  and  to  save  ta:^ation. 
"Suppose,"  says  Xenophon,  "that  the  Athenian  state 
should  buy  twelve  thousand*  slaves,  and  should  let 
them  out  to  work  in  the  mines  at  an  obolus  a  head, 
and  suppose  that  the  whole  amount  annually  thus 
received  should  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  new 
slaves,  who  should  again  in  the  siune  way  yield  the 
same  income,  and  so  on  successively :  the  state  would 
then  by  these  means  in  five  or  six  years  possess  six 
thousand  slaves,"  f  which  would  yield  a  lai^e  income. 
The  idea  of  a  compound-interest  investment  in  men, 
though  abhorrent  to  us,  seemed  most  natural  to  Xeno- 
phon ;  and  almost  every  page  of  the  classics  proves 
how  completely  the  civilization  then  existing  was 
based  on  slavery  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  —  that 
of  skilled  labor  (the  father  of  Demosthenes  owned 
thirty-three    cutlers    and .  twenty    coach-makers),    or 

■Twelve  AHixfreit.  — Ed. 

t  A  ■ummary  <Dot  on  exact  quotatloD)  of  Cbap.  Iv.  of  the  "  Meuie  of 
IncrcMlDg  tbe  Atbenito  ReTennes."  —  Ed. 
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unskilled,  that  might  either  be  worked  by  the  propri- 
etor or  let  out,  as  he  liked.  Even  if  this  Bystem  had 
only  economical  consequences,  it  must  have  prevented 
the  beginning  of  freely  moving  labor,  for  it  is  much 
handier  than  such  a  system  can  be  at  its  outset ;  and 
as  we  know,  the  system  has  moral  effects  working  in 
the  same  way  even  more  powerful,  for  it  degrades 
labor  by  making  it  the  slave  mark,  and  makes  the 
free  laborer  —  whether  the  proletaire  of  ancient  cities 
or  the  "mean  white"  of  American  plantations  —  one 
of  the  least  respectable  and  the  least  workmanlike  of 
mankind. 

Happily,  this  full-grown  form  of  slavery  is  ex- 
ceedingly frail.  We  have  ourselves  seen  in  America 
how  completely  it  collapses  at  an  extrinsic  attack, 
how  easy  it  is  to  destroy  it,  how  impossible  to  revive 
it ;  and  much  of  the  weakness  of  ancient  civilization 
was  also  so  caused.  Any  system  which  makes  the 
mass  of  a  society  hate  the  constitution  of  that  society 
must  be  in  unstable  equilibrium ;  a  small  touch  will 
overthrow  it,  and  scarcely  any  human  power  will 
re-establish  it :  and  this  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
capitalistic  slavery,  for  it  prevents  all  other  laborers, 
makes  slaves  the  "many"  of  the  community,  and 
fills  their  mind  with  grief  and  hatred.  Capitalistic 
slavery  is,  as  history  shows,  one  of  the  easiest  things 
to  efface,  as  domestic  slavery  is  one  of  the  hardest. 
But  capitalistic  slavery  has  vitally  influenced  most 
of  the  greatest  civilizations ;  and  as  domestic  slavery 
has  influenced  nearly  all  of  them,  the  entire  effect 
of  the  two  has  been  prodigious. 

We  see  then  that  there  are  at  least  four  condi- 
tions to  be  satisfied  before  this  axiom  of  our  English 
political  economy  is  true  within  A  nation :  before  labor 
can  move  easily  and  as  it  pleases  from  employment 
to  employment,  there  must  be  such  employments  for 
it  to  move  between ;  there  .must  be  an  effectual  gov- 
ernment, capable  of  maintaining  peace  and  order 
during  the  transition,  and  not  requiring  itself  to  be 
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supported  by  fixity  of  station  in  society,  as  so  many 
governments  have  been ;  the  nation  must  be  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  its  independent  existence  against 
other  nations,  without  a  military  system  dependent 
on  localized  and  inmiovable  persons ;  and  there  must 
be  no  competing  system  of  involuntary  labor,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  employments  or  moving  between 
them  more  perfectly  than  contemporary  free  labor. 
These  are  not  indeed  all  the  conditions  needful  for  the 
truth  of  the  axiom ;  but  the  others  can  be  explained 
better  when  some  other  matters  have  been  first  dis- 
cussed. 
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In  my  last  paper  I  discussed  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  English  political  economy,  —  that  within  the 
limits  of  a  nation,  labor  migrates  from  employment 
to  employment,  as  increased  remuneration  attracts  or 
decreased  remuneration  repels  it ;  and  now  I  have 
to  treat  the  corresponding  principle  as  to  capital,  — 
that  it  flows  or  tends  to  flow  to  trades  of  which  the 
proflts  are  high,  that  it  leaves  or  tends  to  leave 
those  in  which  the  profits  are  low,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence there  is  a  tendency  —  a  tendency  limited  and 
contracted,  but  still  a  tendency  —  to  an  equality  of 
profits  through  commerce. 

First,  this  requires  such  a  development  of  the 
division  of  labor  as  to  create  what  we  call  "  trade,"— 
that  is  to  say,  a  set  of  persons  working  for  the 
wants  of  others,  and  providing  for  their  own  wants 
by  the  return  commodities  received  from  those  others; 
but  this  development  has  only  been  gradually  ac- 
quired by  the  human  race.  Captain  Cook  found  some 
Australian  tribes  to  whom  the  idea  of  traffic  seemed 
unknown  :  they  received  what  was  given  them  read- 
ily, but  they  received  it  as  a  present  only, — they 
seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  giving  anything  in  lieu 
of  it ;  the  idea  of  barter  —  an  idea  usually  so  familiar 
to  the  lower  races  of  men  —  appeared  never  to  have 
dawned  on  these  very  low  ones.  But  among  races  in 
such  a  condition  there  is  no  change  of  trades  as  capi- 
tal becomes  more  and  more  profitable  in  any  one  ;  the 
very  conception  comes  long  after.  Every  one  works 
for  himself  at  everything,  and  he  always  works  most 
at  what  he  likes  most  for  the  time ;  as  he  changes 
(a82) 
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his  d^ires,  so  far  as  he  can  he  changes  his  labor ; 
whenever  he  works  he  uses  the  few  tools  he  has  — 
the  stone  implements,  the  charred  wood,  the  thongs 
of  hide,  and  other  such  things  —  in  the  best  way  he 
can.  A  hundred  savages  are  doing  so  at  once, — 
some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  —  and  these  are 
no  doubt  "shiftings  of  capital";  but  there  is  no  com- 
putation of  profit,  as  we  now  reckon  profit,  on  such 
shiftingB.  I^ofit,  as  we  calculate,  means  that  which 
is  over  after  the  capital  is  replaced;  but  a  savage 
incapable  of  traffic  does  not  make  this  calculation  £i8 
to  his  fiints  and  his  hides, — the  idea  could  not  even 
be  explained  to  him. 

Secondly,  this  comparison  requires  a  medium  in 
which  the  profits  can  be  calculated ;  that  is,  a  money. 
Supposing  that  in  the  flax  tritde  profits  are  5  per 
c&at.,  and  that  side  by  side  in  the  cotton  trade  they 
are  16  per  cent.,  capital  will  nowadays  immediately 
run  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  does  so  because 
those  who  are  making  much  try  to  get  more  capital, 
and  those  who  are  making  little  —  still  more  those  who 
are  losing  — do  not  care  to  keep  as  much  as  they  have  : 
but  if  there  is  no  money  to  compute  in,  neither  will 
know  what  they  are  making,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
cess of  migration  wants  its  motive  and  will  not 
begin.  The  first  sign  of  extra  profit  in  a  trade  — not 
a  conclusive,  but  a  strongly  presumptive  one  —  is  an 
extra  high  price  in  the  article  that  trade  makes  or 
sells ;  but  this  test  fails  altogether  when  there  is  no 
"money"  to  sell  in.  And  the  debit  side  of  the  ac- 
count, the  cost  of  production,  is  as  difficult  to  calculate 
when  there  is  no  common  measure  between  its  items, 
or  between  the  product  and  any  of  them.  Political 
economists  have  indeed  an  idea  of  "exchangeable 
value,"  — that  is,  of  the  number  of  things  which  each 
article  will  exchange  for,  —  and  they  sometimes  sup- 
pose a  state  of  barter  in  which  people  had  this  notion, 
and  in  which  they  calculated  the  profit  of  a  trade  by 
deducting  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  labor  and 
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commoditieB  used  in  its  production  from  the  value  of 
the  finished  work ;  but  such  a  state  of  society  never 
existed  in  reality.  No  nation  which  was  not  clever 
enough  to  invent  a  money  was  ever  able  to  conceive 
so  thin  and  hard  an  idea  as  "  exchangeable  value " ; 
even  now  Mr.  Fawcett  justly  says  that  it  puzzles 
many  people,  and  sends  them  away  frightened  from 
books  on  political  economy.  In  fact,  it  is  an  ideal 
which  tliose  used  to  money  prices  have  framed  to 
themselves  ;  they  see  that  the  price  of  anything,  the 
money  it  fetches,  is  equal  to  its  "purchasing  power" 
over  things,  and  by  steadily  attending  they  come  to  be 
able  to  think  of  this  "purchasing  power"  separately, 
and  to  call  [it],  and  reason  upon  it  as,  "exchangeable 
value":  but  the  idea  is  very  treacherous  even  to 
skilled  minds,  and  even  nowadays  not  the  tenth  part 
of  any  population  could  ever  take  it  in.  As  for  the 
nations  really  in  a  state  of  barter  ever  comprehending 
it,  no  one  can  imagine  it ;  for  they  are  mostly  un- 
equal to  easy  arithmetic,  and  some  cannot  count  five. 
A  most  acute  traveler  thus  describes  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  bargaining  among  savage  nations  as  he  saw 
it:  — 

"In  practice,"  Mr.  QalUin  t«lla  us  of  the  Damaras,  "whatever 
they  may  possess  ia  their  language,  they  certainly  use  no  nnmeral 
greater  than  throe ;  when  they  wish  to  express  fonr  they  take  to 
their  fingers,  which  are  to  them  as  formidable  instruments  of  cal- 
culation as  a  sliding  rule  is  to  an  English  schoolboy.  Tbey  puzzle 
very  much  after  five,  because  no  spare  band  remains  to  grasp  and 
secure  the  fingers  that  are  required  for  'units.'  Yet  they  seldom 
lose  oxen :  the  way  in  which  they  discover  the  loss  of  one  ia  not 
by  the  number  of  the  herd  being  diminished,  but  by  tlie  absence  of 
a  face  they  know.  When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep  must 
be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two  sticks  of  tobacco  to  be 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a  Damara 
to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four  sticks.  I  have  done  so,  and 
seen  a  man  first  put  two  of  the  sticks  apart,  and  take  a  sight  over 
them  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  was  about  to  sell.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  that  one  was  honestly  paid  for,  and  finding  to  his  sur- 
prise that  exactly  two  sticks  remained  in  hand  to  settle  the  account 
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for  the  other  sheep,  he  would  be  afflicted  with  doubts :  the  transaction 
seemed  to  come  out  too  'pat'  to  be  correct,  and  he  would  refer  back 
to  the  Qrst  couple  of  sticks,  and  then  his  mind  got  hazy  and  con- 
fused, and  wandered  from  one  sheep  to  the  other,  and  he  broke  oS 
Uie  transaction  nntil  two  sticks  were  put  into  his  band  and  one 
sheep  driven  away,  and  then  the  other  two  sticks  given  him  and  the 
second  sheep  driven  away."' 

Such  a  delineation  of  primitive  business  speaks  for 
itself ;  and  it  is  waste  of  space  showing  further  that 
an  abstraction  like  "value  in  exchange"  is  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  real  bartering  peoples, — that 
a  habit  of  using  money,  and  of  computing  in  it,  are 
necessary  preliminaries  to  comparisons  of  profits. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  primitive  community 
can  see  if  a  pursuit  utterly  fails  or  if  it  immensely 
succeeds :  the  earliest  men  must  have  been  eager  in 
making  flint  tools,  for  there  are  so  many  of  them, 
and  no  doubt  they  did  not  try  to  breed  cattle  where 
they  died.  But  there  was  in  those  days  no  adjusted 
comparison  between  one  thing  and  another ;  all  pur- 
suits which  anyhow  suited  went  on  then  as  they  do 
among  savages  now. 

Money  too  is  in  this  matter  essential,  or  all  but 
essential,  in  iinother  way :  it  is  a  form  in  which 
capital  is  held  in  sttspense  without  loss.  The  trans- 
fer of  capital  from  employment  to  employment  is  a 
matter  requiring  consideration ;  consideration  takes 
time,  and  the  capital  must  be  somewhere  during 
that  time.  But  most  articles  are  bought  at  a  risk : 
they  lose  in  the  process,  and  become  second-hand ; 
an  ordinary  person  cannot  get  rid  of  them  without 
receiving  for  them  less  —  often  much  less  —  than  he 
gave.  But  money  is  never  "second-hand";  it  will 
always  fetch  itself,  and  it  loses  nothing  by  keeping. 
No  doubt  modem  civilization  has  invented  some 
other  forms  of  property  which  are  almost  as  good  to 
hold  as  money :  some  interest-bearing  securities,  like 

""Travel*  In  Troplc4l  South  Africa,"  p4ge  113  (Cbap.  v.). 
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Exchequer  bills,  are  so,  and  pay  an  interest  besides ; 
but  theBe  are  the  creatures  of  money,  so  to  say,  and 
based  upon  it, — they  presuppose  it,  and  would  not  be 
possible  without  it.  A  community  of  pure  barter, 
even  if  it  could  reckon  and  compare  profits,  would 
not  be  able  to  move  capital  accurately  from  one 
trade  to  another ;  for  it  possesses  no  commodity  which 
could,  without  risk  of  loss  that  could  not  be  calcu- 
lated, be  held  idle  during  the  computation. 

The  refined  means  by  which  the  movement  is  now 
effected  is  one  of  the  nicest  marvels  of  our  commer- 
cial civilization.  The  three  principal  of  them  are  as 
follows :  — 

First.  There  is  the  whole  of  the  loan  fund  of 
the  country  lying  in  the  hands  of  bankers  and  bill- 
brokers,  which  moves  in  an  instant  towards  a  trade 
that  is  unusually  profitable,  if  only  that  trade  can 
produce  securities  which  come  within  banking  rules. 
Supposing  the  corn  trade  to  become  particularly  good, 
there  are  immediately  twice  the  usual  number  of  com 
bills  in  the  bill-brokers'  cases ;  and  if  the  iron  trade, 
then  of  iron  bills.  You  could  almost  see  the  change 
of  capital,  if  you  could  look  into  the  bill  cases  at 
different  times ;  but  what  you  could  not  see  is  the 
mental  skill  and  knowledge  which  have  made  that 
transfer,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  been 
made  safely.  Probably  it  would  be  new  to  many 
people  if  stated  plainly,  but  a  very  great  many  of 
the  strongest  heads  in  England  spend  their  minds 
on  little  else  than  on  thinking  whether  other  people 
will  pay  their  debts.  The  life  of  Lombard  Street  bill- 
brokers  is  almost  exclusively  so  spent.  Mr.  Chapman, 
one  of  the  partners  in  Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.,  once 
rather  amused  a  parliamentary  committee  by  speak- 
ing with  unction  and  enthusiaam  of  "paper  of  the 
very  finest  quality,"  by  which  he  meant  paper  on 
which  the  best  promises  were  written :  bills  of  ex- 
change are  only  undertakings  to  pay  money,  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  paid  are,  in  the  market  phrase,  of 
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the  "finest  quality,"  and  the  less  likely  of  inferior 
quality.  The  mind  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Chapman,  if 
it  could  be  looked  into,  would  be  found  to  be  a  grad- 
uating machine  marking  in  an  instant  the  rises  and 
falls  of  pecuniary  likelihood.  Each  banker  in  his 
own  neighborhood  is  the  same, — he  is  a  kind  of 
"solvency  meter,"  and  lives  by  estimating  rightly  the 
"responsibility  of  parties,"  as  he  would  call  it;  and 
the  only  reason  why  the  London  bill-broker  has  to 
do  it  on  a  greater  scale  is,  that  being  in  the  great 
center,  he  receives  the  surplus  savings  not  of  one 
district  but  of  many,  which  find  no  means  of  employ- 
ment there.  He  is  thus  become  the  greatest  and 
most  just  measurer  of  moneyed  means  and  moneyed 
probity  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  to  reduce  it 
to  its  lowest  terms,  he  knows  that  more  people  will 
pay  more  debts  than  any  one  who  now  is,  or  ever 
before  was,  in  the  world.  And  the  combined  aggre- 
gate of  these  persons  is  a  prepared  machine  ready 
to  carry  capital  in  any  direction.  The  moment  any 
set  of  traders  want  capital,  the  best  of  them,  those 
whose  promises  are  well  known  to  be  good,  get  it  in 
a  minute ;  because  it  is  lying  ready  in  the  bands  of 
those  who  know,  and  who  live  by  knowing,  that  they 
are  fit  to  have  it. 

Secondly.  In  modem  England,  there  is  a  great 
speculative  fund  which  is  always  ready  to  go  into 
anything  which  promises  high  profits.  The  largest 
piirt  of  this  is  composed  of  the  savings  of  men  of 
business.  When,  as  in  1871,  the  profits  of  many 
trades  suddenly  become  much  greater  than  usual,  the 
Stock  Exchange  instantly  becomes  animated ;  there  is 
at  once  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  securities,  so  long 
as  they  promise  much,  either  by  great  interest  or 
by  rise  of  prices.  Men  of  business  who  are  used  to 
a  high  percentage  of  profit  in  their  own  trade  despise 
3  or  4  per  cent.,  and  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
much  more;  in  consequence  there  is  no  money  so 
often  lost  as  theirs.    There  is  an  idea  that  it  is  the 
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country  clergyman  and  the  ignorant  widow  who 
mostly  lose  by  bad  loans  and  bad  companies,  and 
no  doubt  they  often  do  lose :  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  oftener  still,  men  of  business  of  slight  education 
and  of  active  temperament,  who  have  made  money 
rapidly,  and  who  fancy  that  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  special  trade  which  have  enabled  them  to 
do  so  will  also  enable  them  to  judge  of  risks  and 
measure  contingencies  out  of  that  trade ;  whereas 
in  fact  there  are  no  persona  more  incompetent,  for 
they  think  they  know  everything  when  they  really 
know  almost  nothing  out  of  their  little  business,  and 
by  habit  and  nature  they  are  eager  to  be  doing.  So 
much  of  their  money  as  comes  to  London  is  in 
greater  jeopardy  almost  than  any  other  money ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  never  comes  there,  and 
which  those  who  make  it  are  able  to  put  out  in  push- 
ing their  own  trade  and  in  extending  allied  trades. 
The  very  defects  which  make  the  trader  so  bad  a 
judge  of  other  things  make  him  an  excellent  judge 
of  these ;  and  he  is  ready  and  daring,  and  most 
quick  to  make  use  of  what  he  knows.  Each  trade 
in  modem  commerce  is  surrounded  by  subsidiary  and 
kindred  trades,  which  familiarize  the  imagination  with 
it  and  make  its  state  known ;  as  soon,  therefore,  aa 
the  conspicuous  dealers  in  that  trade  are  known  to 
be  doing  particularly  well,  the  people  in  the  surround- 
ing trades  say,  "Why  should  not  we  do  as  well  too?" 
and  they  embark  their  capital  in  it,  —  sometimes  of 
course  wrongly,  but  upon  the  whole  wisely  and  bene- 
ficially. In  an  animated  business  world  like  ours, 
these  inroads  into  the  trades  with  largest  gains  by  the 
nearest  parts  of  the  speculative  fund  are  incessant, 
and  are  a  main  means  of  equalizing  profits. 

Lastly.  There  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  young 
men  starting  in  business  to  go  into  the  best  paying 
business,  or  what  is  thought  to  be  so  at  that  time ; 
this,  in  the  best  cases,  also  acts  mainly  on  the  allied 
and    analogous    trades.     Little    good,    for    the    most 
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part,  comes  of  persons  who  have  been  brought  up 
on  one  side  of  the  business  world  going  quite  to  the 
other  side, —  of  farmers'  sons  going  to  cotton  spin- 
ning, or  of  lace-makers'  sons  going  into  shipping: 
each  sort  of  trade  has  a  tradition  of  its  own,  which 
is  never  written,  probably  could  not  be  written, 
which  can  only  be  learned  in  fragments,  and  which 
is  best  taken  in  early  life,  before  the  mind  is  shaped 
and  the  ideas  fixed.  From  all  surrounding  trades 
there  is  an  incessant  movement  of  young  men  with 
new  money  into  very  profitable  trades,  which  steadily 
tends  to  reduce  that  profitableness  to  the  common 
average. 

I  am  more  careful  than  might  seem  necessary  to 
describe  the  entire  process  of  equalization  at  length, 
because  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we  can  see  how 
complex  it  is,  and  how  much  development  in  society 
it  requires ;  but  as  yet  the  description  is  not  com- 
plete, or  nearly  bo.  We  have  only  got  as  far  as  the 
influx  of  money  into  new  trades;  but  this  is  but  a 
small  part  of  what  is  necessary.  Trades  do  not  live 
by  money  alone ;  money  by  itself  will  not  make 
anything.  What  then  do  we  mean  when  we  speak 
of  "  capital "  as  flowing  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment ? 

Some  writers  speak  as  if  the  only  thing  which 
transfers  of  capital  effect  is  a  change  in  the  sort  of 
labor  that  is  set  in  motion  ;  and  no  doubt  this  is 
so  far  true,  that  all  new  employments  of  capital  do 
require  new  labor.  Human  labor  is  the  primitive 
moving  force,  and  you  must  have  more  of  it  if  you 
want  more  things  done ;  but  the  description,  though 
true,  is  most  incomplete,  as  the  most  obvious  facts 
in  the  matter  prove.  When  new  capital  comes  into 
cotton  spinning,  tliis  means  not  only  that  new  money 
is  applied  to  paying  cotton  operatives,  but  also  that 
new  money  is  applied  to  buying  new  spinning  ma- 
chines ;  these  spinning  machines  are  made  by  other 
machines  as  well  as  labor;  and  the  second  lot  of 
Vol.  v.  — 1» 
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machines  a^ain  by  a  third  set  as  well  as  other  lahor. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  nothing  is  made 
by  brute  labor ;  everything  is  made  by  aids  to  labor : 
and  when  capital  goes  from  trade  to  trade,  it  settles 
not  only  which  sort  of  labor  shall  be  employed,  but 
which  sort  of  existing  machines  shall  be  first  used 
up,  which  sort  of  new  ones  made,  and  how  soon 
those  new  ones  shall  be  worn  out,  not  only  in  the 
selected  trade,  but  in  an  endless  series  subsidiary  to  it. 
To  understand  the  matter  fully,  we  must  have  a 
distinct  view  of  what  on  this  occasion  and  on  this 
matter  we  mean  by  "capital."  The  necessity  of  a 
science  like  political  economy  is,  that  it  must  bor- 
row its  words  from  common  life,  and  therefore  from 
a  source  where  they  are  not  used  accurately  and 
cannot  be  used  accurately.  When  we  come  to  rea- 
son strictly  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  we 
must  always  look  somewhat  precisely  to  their  mean- 
ing ;  and  the  worst  is,  that  it  will  not  do^  if  you 
are  writing  for  the  mass  of  men,  even  of  educated 
men,,  to  use  words  always  in  the  same  sense.  Com- 
mon words  are  so  few,  that  if  you  tie  them  down 
to  one  meaning  they  are  not  enough  for  your  pur- 
pose ;  they  do  their  work  in  common  life  because 
they  are  in  a  state  of  incessant  slight  variation, 
meaning  one  thing  in  one  discussion  and  another 
a  little  different  in  the  next.  If  we  were  really  to 
write  an  invariable  nomenclature  in  a  science  where 
we  have  so  much  to  say  of  so  many  things  as  we 
have  in  political  economy,  we  must  invent  new  terms, 
like  the  writers  on  other  sciences.  Mr,  De  Morgan 
said  (in  defense  of  some  fresh-coined  substantive), 
"Mathematics  must  not  want  words  because  Cicero 
did  not  know  the  differential  calculus ; "  but  a  writer 
on  political  economy  is  bound  — not  perhaps  by 
Cicero,  but  by  his  readers.  He  must  not  use  words 
out  of  his  own  head,  which  they  never  beard  of : 
they  will  not  read  him  if  he  does.  The  best  way,  as 
we  cannot  do  this,  is  to  give  up  uniform  uses,  —  to 
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write  more  as  we  do  in  common  life,  where  the  con- 
text is  a  sort  of  unexpressed  "interpretation  clause," 
showing  in  what  sense  words  are  used;  only,  as  in 
pohtical  economy  we  have  more  difficult  things  to 
speak  of  than  in  common  conversation,  we  must  take 
more  care,  give  more  warning  of  any  change,  and  at 
times  write  out  the  "interpretation  clause"  for  that 
page  or  discussion,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake. 
I  know  that  this  is  difficult  and  delicate  work  ;  and 
all  I  have  to  say  in  defense  of  it  is,  that  in  practice 
it  is  safer  than  the  competing  plan  of  inflexible  defi- 
nitions. Any  one  who  tries  to  express  varied  mean- 
ings on  complex  things  with  a  scanty  vocabulary  of 
fastened  senses  will  find  that  his  style  grows  cum- 
brous without  being  accurate ;  that  he  has  to  use  long 
periphrases  for  common  thoughts ;  and  that  after  all 
he  does  not  come  out  right,  for  he  is  half  his  time 
falling  hack  into  the  senses  which  6t  the  case  in 
hand  best,  —  and  these  are  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another,  and  almost  always  different  from  his  "hard 
and  fast"  seuse.  In  such  discussions  we  should  learn 
to  vary  our  definitions  as  we  want,  just  as  we  say 
"let  X,  y,  2  mean"  now  this  and  now  that  in  different 
problems ;  and  this,  though  they  do  not  always  avow 
it,  is  really  the  practice  of  the  clearest  and  most 
effective  writers. 

By  "capital,"  then,  in  this  discussion,  we  mean 
an  a^^egate  of  two  unlike  sorts  of  artificial  com- 
modities :  co-operative  things  which  help  labor,  and 
remunerativfe  things  which  pay  for  it.  The  two  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  the  produce  of  human 
labor :  but  they  differ  in  almost  everything  else  if 
you  judge  of  them  by  tho  visual  appearance.  Be- 
tween a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  steam  engine,  between  a 
gimlet  and  a  piece  of  bacon,  there  looks  as  if  there 
were  really  nothing  in  common,  except  that  man 
made  both ;  hut  though  the  contrast  of  externalities 
is  so  great,  the  two  have  a  most  essential  common 
property  which  is  that  which  political  economy  fixes 
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upon,  — the  possible  effect  of  both  is  to  augment 
human  wealth.  Laborers  work  because  they  want 
bread ;  their  work  goes  farther  if  they  have  good 
tools :  and  therefore  economists  have  a  common  word 
for  both  tools  and  bread.  They  are  both  capital, 
and  other  similar  things  are  80  too. 

And  here  we  come  across  another  of  the  inevi- 
table verbal  difficulties  of  political  economy.  Taking 
its  words  from  common  life,  it  finds  that  at  times 
and  for  particular  discussions  it  must  twist  them  in 
a  way  which  common  people  would  never  think  -of. 
The  obvious  resemblances  which  we  deal  with  in  life 
dictate  one  mode  of  grouping  objects  in  the  mind, 
and  one  mode  of  speaking  of  them  ;  the  latent  but 
more  powerful  resemblance  which  science  finds  would 
dictate  another  form  of  speech  and  mental  grouping, 
and  then  what  seems  a  perverse  use  of  language 
must  be  made.  Thus,  for  the  present  discussion,  the 
acquired  skill  of  a  laborer  is  capital,  though  no  one 
in  common  life  would  call  it  so  :  it  is  a  productive 
thing  made  by  man,  as  much  as  any  tool ;  it  w  in 
fact  an  immaterial  tool,  which  the  laborer  uses  just 
as  he  does  a  material  one ;  it  is  co-operative  capital 
as  much  as  anything  can  be.  And  then  again,  the 
most  unlikely  looking  and  luxurious  articles  are 
"capital"  if  they  reward  and  stimulate  labor.  Arti- 
sans like  the  best  of  rabbits,  the  best  bits  of  meat, 
green  peas,  and  gin  ;  they  work  to  get  these  ;  they 
would  stay  idle  if  they  were  not  incited  by  these: 
and  therefore  these  are  "capital."  Political  economy 
{like  most  moral  sciences)  requires  not  only  to  change 
its  definitions  as  it  moves  from  problem  to  problem, 
but  also  for  some  problems  to  use  definitions  which, 
unless  we  see  the  motive,  seem  most  strange;  just  as 
in  acts  of  Parliament  the  necessity  of  the  draftsman 
makes  a  very  technical  use  of  words  necessary  if  he 
is  to  do  his  work  neatly,  and  the  reader  will  easily 
be  most  mistaken  and  confused  if  he  does  not  heed 
the  dictionary  which  such  acts  contain. 
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Remembering  all  this,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is 
principally  remunerative  capital  which  is  transferable 
from  employment  to  employment.  Some  tools  and 
instruments  Eire  no  doubt  used  in  many  tradcB,  es- 
pecially the  complex  ones :  knives,  hammers,  twine, 
and  nails  can  be  used,  are  used,  in  a  thousand ;  the 
existing  stock  of  these  is  transferred  bodily  when 
capital  migrates  from  an  employment :  but  in  gen- 
eral, as  I  have  said  before,  the  effect  of  the  migration 
on  co-operative  capital  is  to  change  the  speed  with 
which  the  existing  machines  are  worked  out,  and  the 
nature  of  the  new  machines  which  are  made  ;  the 
"live  skill"  of  an  artisan  being  treated  as  a  machine. 
On  remunerative  capital  the  effect  is  simpler.  As 
a  rule,  much  the  same  commodities  reward .  labor  in 
different  trades,  and  if  one  trade  declines  and  another 
rises,  the  only  effect  is  to  change  the  laborer  who 
gets  these  commodities ;  or  if  the  change  be  from  a 
trade  which  employs  little  skilled  labor  to  one  which 
employs  much,  then  the  costly  commodities  which 
skilled  labor  wants  will  be  in  demand,  more  of  them 
will  be  made,  and  there  will  be  an  increase  of  ani- 
mation in  all  the  ancillary  trades  which  help  their 
making. 

We  see  also  more  distinctly  than  before  what  we 
mean  by  an  "  employment " :  we  mean  a  group  of 
persons  with  fitting  tools  and  of  fitting  skill,  paid  by 
the  things  they  hke.  I  purposely  speak  of  "tools" 
to  include  all  machines,  even  the  greatest,  for  I 
want  to  fix  attention  on  the  fact  that  everything 
depends  on  the  effort  of  man,  on  the  primary  fruit 
of  human  labor;  without  this  to  start  with,  all  else 
is  useless.  And  I  use  it  out  of  brevity  to  include 
such  things  as  coal  and  materials,  which  for  any 
other  purpose  no  one  would  call  so,  but  which  are 
plainly  the  same  for  what  we  have  now  to  do  with. 

And  "  employment"  in  any  large  trade  implies 
an  "employer."  The  capitalist  is  the  motive  power 
in  modem  production,  in  the  "great  commerce."    He 
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settles  what  goods  shall  be  made,  and  what  not ; 
what  brought  to  market,  and  what  not.  He  is  the 
general  of  the  army ;  he  fixes  on  the  plan  of  oper- 
ations, organizes  its  means,  and  superintends  its  ex- 
ecution. If  be  does  this  well,  the  business  succeeds 
and  continues ;  if  be  does  it  ill,  the  business  fails 
and  ceases :  everything  depends  on  the  correctness 
of  the  unseen  decisions,  on  the  secret  sagacity  of  the 
determining  mind.  And  I  am  careful  to  dwell  on 
this,  though  it  is  bo  obvious,  and  though  no  man  of 
business  would  think  it  worth  mentioning,  because 
books  forget  it, — because  the  writers  of  books  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  They  are  taken  with  the  con- 
spicuousness  of  the  working  classes :  they  bear  them 
say.  It  is  we  who  made  Birmingham,  we  who  made 
Manchester;  but  you  might  as  well  say  that  it  was 
the  "compositors"  who  made  the  Times  newspaper. 
No  doubt  the  craftsmen  were  necessary  to  both,  but 
of  themselves  they  were  insufficient  to  either.  The 
printers  do  not  settle  what  is  to  be  printed ;  the 
writers  even  do  not  settle  what  is  to  be  written :  it 
is  the  editor  who  settles  everything.  He  creates  the 
Times  from  day  to  day ;  on  his  power  of  hitting  the 
public  fancy  its  prosperity  and  power  rest ;  every- 
thing depends  on  his  daily  bringing  to  the  public 
exactly  what  the  public  wants  to  buy ;  the  rest  of 
Printing-House  Square  —  all  the  steam  presses,  all  the 
type,  all  the  staff,  clever  as  so  many  of  them  are  — 
are  but  implements  which  he  moves.  In  the  very 
same  way  the  capitalist  edits  the  "business":  it  is 
be  who  settles  what  commodities  to  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic, how  and  when  to  offer  them,  and  all  the  rest 
of  what  is  material.  This  monarchical  structure  of 
money  business  increases  as  society  goes  on,  just  as 
the  corresponding  structure  of  war  business  does,  and 
from  the  same  causes.  In  primitive  times  a  battle 
depends  as  much  on  the  prowess  of  the  best  fighting 
men,  of  some  Hector  or  some  Achilles,  as  on  the 
good  science  of  the  general ;  hut  nowadays  it  is  a 
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man  at  the  far  end  of  a  telegraph  wire  —  a  Count 
Moltke,  with  his  head  over  some  papers — who  sees 
that  the  proper  persons  are  slain,  and  who  secures 
the  victory.  So  in  conmierce.  The  primitive  weavers 
are  separate  men  with  looms  apiece,  the  primitive 
weapon  makers  separate  men  with  flints  apiece ;  there 
is  no  organized  action,  no  planning,  contriving,  or  fore- 
seeing in  either  trade,  except  on  the  smallest  scale ; 
but  now  the  whole  is  an  affair  of  money  and  man- 
agement, of  a  thinking  man  in  a  dark  office  com- 
puting the  prices  of  guns  or  worsteds.  No  doubt  in 
some  simple  trades  these  essential  calculations  can  be 
verified  by  several  persona,  —  by  a  board  of  directors, 
or  something  like  it ;  but  these  trades,  as  the  sagacity 
of  Adam  Smith  predicted*  and  as  painful  experience 
now  shows,  are  very  few :  the  moment  there  comes 
anything  difficult  or. complicated,  the  Board  "does  not 
see  its  way " ;  and  then,  except  it  is  protected  by 
a  monopoly,  or  something  akin  to  monopoly,  the 
individual  capitalist  beats  it  out  of  the  field.  But  the 
details  of  this  are  not  to  my  present  purpose.  The 
sole  point  now  material  is,  that  the  transference  of 
capital  from  employment  to  employment  involves  the 
pre-existeoce  of  employment,  and  this  pre-existence 
involves  that  of  "employers";  of  a  set  of  persons — 
one  or  many,  though  usually  one — who  can  effect  the 
transfer  of  that  capital  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment, and  can  manage  it  when  it  arrives  at  the 
employment  to  which  it  is  taken. 

And  this  management  implies  knowledge.  In  all 
cases  successful  production  implies  the  power  of 
adapting  means  to  ends,  of  making  what  you  want 
as  you  want  it :  but  after  the  division  of  labor  has 
arisen,  it  implies  much  more  than  this ;  it  then  re- 
qxiires  too  that  the  producer  should  know  the  wants 
of  the  consumer, — a  man  whom  he  mostly  has  never 
seen,  whose  name  probably  he  does  not  know,  very 
likely  even  speaking  another  language,  living  accord- 
ing to  other  habits,  and  having  scarcely  any  point 

•"Wealth  ot  Nations,"  Book  v,.  Chap.    1. 
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of  intimate  relation  to  the  producer  except  a  liking 
for  what  he  produces.  And  if  a  person  who  does  not 
see  is  to  suit  another  who  iB  not  seen,  he  must 
have  much  head  knowledge,  an  acquired  learning  in 
strange  wants  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  making 
things  to  meet  them.  A  person  possessing  that 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  process  of  transferring 
capital,  for  he  alone  can  use  it  when  the  time 
comes ;  and  if  he  is  at  the  critical  instant  not  to  be 
found,  the  change  fails,  and  the  transfer  is  a  loss 
and  not  a  gain. 

This  description  of  the  process  by  which  capital  is 
transferred,  and  of  what  we  mean  hy  it,  may  seem 
long,  but  it  will  enable  us  to  be  much  shorter  in 
showing  the  conditions  which  that  transfer  implies. 
First,  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  transferable 
labor;  and  I  showed  before  how  rare  transferable 
labor  is  in  the  world,  and  how  very  peculiar  are  its 
prerequisites.  You  cannot  have  it  unless  you  have 
a  strong  government,  which  will  keep  peace  in  the 
delicate  line  on  which  people  are  moving.  You 
must  not  have  fixed  castes  in  inherited  occupations, 
which  at  first  are  ways  and  means  to  do  without  a 
strong  government,  but  which  often  last  on  after  it 
begins ;  you  must  not  have  a  local  army  which  roots 
men  to  fixed  spots  for  military  purposes,  and  there- 
fore very  much  to  fixed  pursuits ;  and  you  must  not 
have  slavery,  for  this  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
free  transferable  labor,  which  effectually  prevents  the 
existence  of  it.  Complete  freedom  of  capital  pre- 
supposes complete  freedom  of  labor,  and  can  only  be 
attained  when  and  where  this  exists. 

No  doubt  capital  begins  to  move  much  before  the 
movement  of  labor  is  perfect.  The  first  great  start 
of  it  commences  with  a  very  unpopular  person,  who 
is  almost  always  spoken  evil  of  when  his  name  is 
mentioned,  but  in  whom  those  who  know  the  great 
things  of  which  he  has  been  the  forerunner  will  al- 
ways take  a  great  interest ;   it  is  the  money-lender  in 
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a  primitive  commimity  whose  capital  is  first  trans- 
ferred readily  from  occupation  to  occupation.  Suppose 
a  new  crop,  say  cotton,  becomes  suddenly  lucrative  ; 
immediately  the  little  proprietors  throng  to  the  money- 
lender to  obtain  funds  to  buy  cotton :  a  new  trade 
ia  begun  by  his  help,  which  could  not  have  been 
begun  without  him.  If  cotton  ceases  to  be  a  good 
crop,  he  ceases  to  lend  to  grow  it ;  his  spare  cap- 
ital either  remains  idle  or  goes  to  some  other  loan, 
perhaps  to  help  some  other  crop  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  cotton  in  profitableness.  There  is  no  more 
useful  trade  in  early  civilization,  though  there  is  none 
which  has  such  a  bad  name;  and  not  unnaturally, 
for  there  is  none  which  then  produces  more  evil  as 
well  as  good.  Securities  for  loans,  such  as  we  have 
them  in  developed  commerce,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  early  times;  the  land  —  the  best  security,  as 
we  think  it  —  is  then  mostly  held  upon  conditions 
which  prevent  its  being  made  in  that  way  available : 
there  is  little  movable  property  of  much  value,  and 
peasants  who  work  the  land  have  scarcely  any  of 
that  little  :  the  only  thing  they  can  really  pledge  is 
their  labor,  —  themselves.  But  then  when  the  loan 
is  not  paid,  "realizing  the  security"  is  only  possible 
by  making  the  debtor  a  slave ;  and  as  this  is  very 
painful,  the  creditor  who  makes  much  use  of  it  is 
hated.  Even  when  the  land  can  be  pledged,  peasant 
proprietors  never  think  that  it  ought  really  to  be 
taken  if  the  debt  for  which  it  is  pledged  is  not  paid  ; 
they  think  that  the  land  is  still  theirs,  no  matter 
how  much  has  been  lent  them  upon  it,  or  how  much 
they  have  neglected  to  pay.  But  odious  as  the 
"  usurer "  thus  becomes,  he  is  most  useful  really, 
and  the  beginner  of  the  movement  which  creates  the 
"great  commerce." 

Another  condition  which  precedes  the  free  transfer 
of  labor  — the  first  prerequisite  of  the  free  transfer 
of  capital  —  is  slavery ;  and  within  its  limits  this 
is  free   enough, — indeed,    more   free    than   anything 
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else  similar,  for  you  have  not  to  consult  the  laborer 
at  all,  as  in  all  other  organizations  you  must.  The 
capitalist  buys  the  slave,  and  sets  him  to  do  not 
what  the  slave  likes,  but  what  he  himself  likes.  I  can 
imagine  that  a  theorist  would  say  beforehand  that 
this  was  the  best  way  of  getting  things  done,  though 
not  for  the  happiness  of  the  doer,*  —  it  makes  the 
"working  group"  into  an  army  where  the  general  is 
absolute,  and  desertion  penal ;  but  so  subtle  is  the 
nature  of  things,  that  actual  trial  shows  this  struc- 
ture of  society  not  to  be  industrially  superior  to  all 
others,  but  to  be  very  ineffectual  indeed,  and  indus- 
trially inferior  to  most  of  them.  The  slave  will  not 
work  except  he  is  made,  and  therefore  he  does  little ; 
he  is  none  the  better,  or  little  the  better,  if  he  does 
his  work  well  than  if  he  does  it  ill,  and  therefore 
.  he  rarely  cares  to  do  it  very  well.  On  a  small  scale, 
and  under  careful  supervision,  a  few  slaves  carefully 
trained  may  be  made  to  do  very  good  work ;  but  on 
any  large  scale  it  is  impossible,  —  a  gang  of  slaves 
can  do  nothing  hut  what  is  most  simple  and  easy, 
and  most  capable  of  being  looked  after.  The  South- 
em  States  of  America,  for  some  years  before  their 
rebellion,  were  engaged  in  trying,  on  the  greatest 
scale  and  [with]  the  most  ample  means  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  the  experiment  how  far  slavery  would 
go ;  and  the  result  was  short,  —  they  never  could 
"make  brute  force  go  beyond  brute  work." 

Next,  in  order  that  capital  can  be  transferred,  it 
must  exist  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  persons  who 
wish  to  transfer  it.  This  is  especially  evident  as 
to  remunerative  capital,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  most  transferable  of  all  capital;  but  the  earliest 
wages-paying  commodities  —  the  food  and  the  necessa- 
ries which  in  simple  communities  the  laborer  desires  — 

*  TbiB  ia  exactly  wbat  Carljle  does  aay,  paoini ;  and  tbat  It  ia  for  tbe 
welfare  of  tbe  doer  eveo  It  Dot  for  his  bBppiD«M.  See  eipeciall;  "Life  ol 
Sterling,"  Fart  11.,  Chap.  11.,  and  "Latter  Da;  Pampbletl,"  No.  1  ("Tbe 
Preaeot  Time  ").  —  Ed. 
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are  accumulated  by  persons  who  want  them  for  their 
own  use,  aod  who  will  not  part  with  them.  The 
"untransferable"  laborer  —  the  laborer  confined  to  a 
single  occupation  in  a  primitive  society — saves  cer- 
tain things  for  himself,  and  needs  them  for  himself, 
but  he  has  no  extra  stock.  Be  has  no  use,  indeed, 
for  it :  in  a  society  where  there  is  no  transferable 
labor  or  need  to  hire,  there  is  no  motive,  or  almost 
none,  for  an  accumulation  of  wages-paying  capital 
which  is  to  buy  labor.  The  idea  of  it,  simple  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  one  of  a  much  later  age,  like  that 
in  which  labor  seeking  to  be  hired  is  the  commonest 
of  things,  and  therefore  the  commodities  needed  for 
hiring  it  are  among  the  commonest  too.  The  means 
of  buying  and  the  thing  bought  inevitably  in  such  a 
case  as  this  grow  together. 

As  to  the  other  kind  of  capital,  —  that  which  aids  . 
labor,  the  co-operative  kind,  —  the  scientific  study  of 
savage  tribes,  which  is  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  the 
present  world,  has  brought  out  its  scantiness  —  I 
might  say  its  meanness  —  almost  more  distinctly  than 
it  has  brought  out  anything  else.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
one  of  our  greatest  instructors  on  this  matter,  tells  us 
the  implements  of  the  Australians 

"  are  very  simple.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  pottery,  and  oany 
water  in  a  small  vessel  made  of  bark.  They  are  quite  ignorant  of 
wann  water,  which  strikes  them  with  great  amazement.  Some  of 
them  carry  'a  small  bag  about  the  size  of  a  moderate  cabbage 
net,  which  is  made  by  lading  threads  loop  within  loop,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  knitting  used  by  our  ladies  to  make  purses.  This 
bag  the  man  carries  loose  upon  his  back  by  a  small  string,  which 
passes  over  his  head ;  it  generally  contains  a  lump  or  two  of  paint 
and  resin,  some  fish-hooks  and  lines,  a  shell  or  two  out  of  which 
(heir  hooks  are  made,  a  few  points  of  darts,  and  their  usual  orna- 
ments, which  includes  the  whde  worldly  treasure  of  the  richest  man 
among  them.'"* 

All  travelers  say  that  rude  nations  have  no  stock  of 
anything,— no  materials  lying  ready  to  be  worked 
up,  no  idle  tools  waiting  to  foe  used ;    the  whole  is 

*  "Prebletoric  Timv,"  page  M9  <Cbap.  xl.). 
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a  "hand-to-mouth"  world:  and  this  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  in  such  societies  there  is  no 
capital  of  tiiis  kind  to  be  transferred.  We  said  just 
now  that  what  we  meant  by  "transfer"  in  such  a 
case  was  a  change  in  the  sort  of  stock,  —  the  kind 
of  materials,  the  kind  of  machines,  the  kind  of  living 
things  to  be  used  fastest  and  worn  out  quickest ; 
but  in  these  poverty-stricken  early  societies  there  is 
substantially  no  such  stock  at  all.  Every  petty  thing 
which  there  exists  is  already  being  used  for  all.  its 
petty  purposes,  and  cannot  be  worked  more  quickly 
than  it  already  is,  or  be  worn  out  more  rapidly  than 
it  is  being  worn  out. 

Next,  this  capital  must  be  concentrated  in 
"trades,"  else  it  cannot  be  transferred  from  trade  to 
trade  for  the  sake  of  profit ;  and  it  must  be  worked 
by  a  single  capitalist  or  little  group  of  capitalists, 
as  the  case  may  be,  else  the  trade  wiU  not  yield 
profit :  and  this,  as  has  been  explained,  is  not  a  uni- 
versal feature  of  all  times,  but  a  special  characteristic 
of  somewhat  advanced  eras.  And  there  must  be 
the  knowledge  capable  of  employing  that  capital,— 
a  knowledge  which  altogether  differs  in  different 
trades.  Nowadays  the  amount  of  the  difference  is  a 
little  disguised  from  us  because  we  see  people  with 
"  capital "  in  various  pursuits,  —  that  is,  who  are 
trfiders  in  each  and  all  of  them ;  but  such  persons 
could  not  do  this  unless  they  were  assisted  by  more 
specialized  persons.  The  same  principle  governs  polit- 
ical administration.  Sir  George  Lewis,  one  <if  the 
most  capable  judges  of  it  in  our  time,  has  observed: 
"The  permanent  officers  of  a  department  are  the  depositaries  of 
its  official  tradition;  tliey  are  generally  referred  to  by  the  political 
bead  of  the  office  for  information  on  questions  of  officinl  practice, 
and  knowledge  of  this  sort  acquired  in  one  depHrtment  would  be 
useless  in  another.  If,  for  example,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  criminal 
department  of  the  Home  Office  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  to  the  Admiralty,  the  special  experience  which 
he  has  acquired  at  the  Home  Office,  and  which  ia  in  daily  requi- 
sition for  the  guidance  of  the  Home  Secretory,  would  be  utterly 
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valuelees  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  .  .  .  Where  a  general  BuperintendeQce  is  required,  and 
tiMisUiiee  can  be  obtained  from  Eubordinates,  and  where  the  chief 
qualifications  are  judgment,  sagacity,  and  enlightened  political  opin- 
ions, such  a  change  of  offices  is  possible ;  but  as  you  descend 
lower  in  the  official  scale,  the  specialty  of  functions  increases,  —  the 
dnties  must  be  perfoimed  in  person,  with  little  or  no  asffistance, 
and  there  is  consequently  a  necessity  for  special  knowledge  and 
experience.  Hence  the  same  person  may  be  sncceesively  at  the 
h«Mi  of  the  Home  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  the  Admiralty ;  he  may  be  succesuvely  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  bat  to  transfer  an 
experienced  clerk  from  one  office  to  another  would  be  like  trans- 
ferring a  skillful  naval  officer  to  the  army,  or  appointing  a  military 
engineer  officer  to  command  a  ship  of  war."* 

And  just  BO  in  mercantile  business,  —  there  are  cer- 
tain general  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
kinds  of  it,  and  a  person  can  he  of  considerable  use 
in  more  than  one  kind  if  he  understands  these  prin- 
ciples, and  has  the  proper  sort  of  mind ;  but  the 
appearance  of  this  common  element  is  in  commerce, 
as  in  politics,  a  sign  of  magnitude,  and  primitive 
commerce  is  all  petty.  In  early  tribes  there  is  noth- 
ing but  the  special  man, — the  clothier,  the  mason, 
the  weapon  maker.  Each  craft  tried  to  be,  and  very 
much  was,  a  mystery  except  to  those  who  carried  it 
on ;  the  knowledge  required  for  each  was  possessed 
by  few,  kept  secret  by  those  few,  and  nothing  else 
was  of  use  but  this  monopolized  and  often  inherited 
acquirement,  — there  was  no  "general"  business 
knowledge.  The  idea  of  a  general  art  of  money- 
nu^ing  is  very  modem  ;  almost  everything  ancient 
about  it  is  individual  and  particular.  Distance 
helped  much  in  this  kind  of  specialty :  to  the  great 
fair  of  Stourbridge,  in  the  South  of  England,  there 
came,  we  are  told,  beside  foreign  products, 

"the  wool-packs,  which  then  formed  the  riches  of  England,  and 
were  the  envy  of  outer  nations.  The  Cornish  tin-mine  sent  its 
prodnce,  stamped  with  the  sign  of  the  rich  earl  who  bought  the 

•See  also  Vol.  111.,  page*  SW,  SSI. 
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throDe  of  the  German  empire,  or  of  the  warlike  prince  who  bad 
won  his  spura  at  Crec7  and  captured  the  French  king  at  Poictiers. 
Thither  camo  also  salt  from  the  springs  of  Worcestershire,  as  well 
as  that  which  had  been  gathered  under  the  summer  sun  from  the 
salterns  of  the  eastern  coasts.  Here  too  might  be  found  lead  from 
the  miuee  of  Derbyshire,  and  iron,  either  raw  or  manufactured, 
from  the  Sussex  forges."* 

In  an  age  when  locomotion  was  tedious  and  costly, 
the  mere  distance  of  the  separate  seats  of  industry 
tended  to  make  separate  monopolies  of  them.  Other 
difficulties  of  transferring  capital  were  aggravated 
by  the  rarity  and  the  localization  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on. 

Next,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  attraction  of  capital 
from  trade  to  trade,  there  must  be  a  money  in  which 
to  calculate  such  profits,  and  a  good  money  too. 
Many  media  of  interchange  which  have  been  widely 
used  in  the  world,  and  which  are  quite  good  enough 
for  many  purposes,  are  quite  unfit  for  this.  Cattle, 
for  instance,  which  were  certainly  one  of  the  first 
used  kinds  of  money,  and  which  have  been  said  to 
have  been  that  most  used,  because  what  we  call  the 
"primitive  ages"  lasted  so  long,  are  quite  inadequate. 
They  are  good  enough  for  present  bai^ins,  but  not 
for  the  forward  and  backward  looking  calculations  of 
profit  and  loss ;  the  notation  is  not  distinct  enough 
for  accuracy.  One  cow  is  not  exactly  like  another : 
a  price  list  saying  that  so  much  raw  cotton  was 
worth  20  cows,  and  so  much  cotton  worth  30  cows, 
would  not  tell  much  for  the  purpose ;  you  could  not 
be  sure  what  cows  you  would  have  to  give  or  you 
would  get,  —  there  might  be  a  "loss  by  exchange" 
which  would  annihilate  profit.  Until  you  get  good 
coined  money,  calculations  of  profit  and  loss  that 
could  guide  capital  are  injpossible. 

Next,  there  must  be  the  means  of  shifting 
"money,"  which  we  analyzed:    the  loan  fund,    the 
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speculative  fund,  and  the  choice  of  employment  by 
young  capitalists,  or  some  of  them.  The  loan  fund 
on  a  small  scale  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  early 
institution;  it  begins  in  the  primitive  village  almost 
as  soon  as  any  kind  of  trade  begins  at  all,  and  a 
perception  of  its  enormous  value  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest pieces  of  true  economical  speculation.  "In  the 
Athenian  laws,"  says  Demosthenes,  "are  many  well- 
devised  securities  for  the  protection  of  the  creditor ; 
for  commerce  proceeds  not  from  the  borrowers,  but 
from  the  lenders,  without  whom  no  vessel,  no  navi-  * 
gator,  no  traveler  could  depart  from  port."  •  Even 
in  these  days  we  could  hardly  put  the  value  of  dis- 
counts and  trade  loans  higher.  But  though  the  loan 
fund  begins  so  early  in  civilization,  and  is  prized  so 
soon,  it  grows  very  slowly;  the  full  development  — 
modem  banking  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in 
England  —  stops  where  the  English  language  ceases 
to  be  spoken.  The  peculiarity  of  that  system  is,  that 
it  utilizes  all  the  petty  cash  of  private  persons  down 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  middle  class :  this  is  lodged 
with  bankers  on  running  account,  and  though  inces- 
santly changing  in  distribution,  the  quantity  is  nearly 
fixed  on  the  whole,  for  most  of  what  one  person  pays 
out,  others  almost  directly  pay  in :  and  therefore  it 
is  so  much  added  to  the  loan  fund  which  bankers 
have  to  use, —though  as  credit  is  always  precarious, 
they  can  of  course  only  use  it  with  caution.  Besides 
this,  English  bankers  have  most  of  the  permanent 
savings  of  little  persons  deposited  with  them,  and  so 
have  an  unexampled  power  of  ready  lending.  But 
ages  of  diffused  confidence  are  necessary  to  establish 
such  a  system,  and  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
banking  history  of  England,  and  of  Scotland  still 
more,  have  favored  it;  our  insular  position,  exempt- 
ing us  from  war.  and  enabling  our  free  institutions 
to  develop  both  quietly  and  effectually,  is  at  the  very 
root  of  it.    But  here  until   within  a  hundred  years 
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there  was  no  such  concentration  of  minute  moneys, 
no  such  increment  to  the  loan  fund,  and  abroad 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  now  ;  taking  history  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  rare  and  special  phenomenon.  Mostly 
the  loan  fund  of  a  country  consists  of  such  parts 
of  its  moneyed  savings  as  those  who  have  saved 
them  are  able  to  lend  for  themselves.  As  countries 
advance,  banking  slowly  begins ;  and  some  persons 
who  are  believed  to  have  much  are  intrusted  with 
the  money  of  others,  and  become  a  sort  of  middlemen 
to  put  it  out :  but  almost  everywhere  the  loan  fund 
is  very  small  to  our  English  notions.  It  is  a  far 
less  efficient  instrument  for  conveying  capital  from 
trade  to  trade  everywhere  else  than  here ;  in  very 
many  countries  it  is  only  incipient,  in  some  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 

The  speculative  fund,  as  I  have  called  it,  has 
also  but  a  bounded  range  of  action.  The  number 
of  persons  who  have  large  moneyed  savings  who 
are  willing  to  invest  them  in  new  things  is  in  Eng- 
land considerable,  but  in  most  countries  it  is  small. 
Such  persons  fear  the  unknown  ;  they  have  a  good 
deal  to  lose,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  lose  it.  In  most 
communities  there  is  not  even  the  beginning  of  a 
settled  opinion  to  tell  them  which  undertaking  is 
likely  to  be  good  and  which  bad.  In  the  industrial 
history  of  most  countries,  the  most  marked  feature 
is  an  extreme  monotony  :  enterprises  are  few ;  the 
same  things  continue  for  ages  to  be  done  in  the 
same  way.  The  data  which  should  guide  original 
minds  are  few  and  insufficient.  There  was  not  such 
a  thing  as  a  "price  list"  in  any  ancient  community: 
no  Athenian  merchant  could,  by  looking  over  a  file 
of  figures,  see  which  commodities  were  much  lower 
in  their  average  price,  and  which  therefore  might 
be  advantageously  bought  with  money  that  he  could 
not  employ  in  his  usual  trade.  Even  for  so  simple 
a  speculation  as  this,  according  to  our  present  notions, 
the  data  did  not  exist ;   and  for  more  complex  ones 
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the  knowledge  was  either  altogether  wanting  or  con- 
fined to  a  few  persons,  none  of  whom  might  have 
the  idle  capital.  The  speculative  fund  does  not  be- 
come a  force  of  first-rate  magnitude  till  we  have  in 
the  same  community  a  great  accumulation  of  spare 
capital  and  a  wide  diffusion  of  sound  trade  knowl- 
e<^ ;  and  then  it  does. 

The  free  choice  by  young  men  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  will  invest  the  capital  which  they  possess 
is  also  in  the  early  times  of  trade  much  hindered 
and  cramped,  and  it  only  gains  anything  near  the 
effective  influence  which  it  now  has  with  us  in  quite 
late  times.  For  a  long  period  of  industrial  history 
special  associations  called  "guilds"  prohibited  it; 
these  kept  each  trade  apart,  and  prevented  capital 
from  going  from  one  to  the  other.  They  even  kept 
the  trade  of  city  A  quite  apart  from  the  same  trade 
in  city  B;  they  would  not  let  capital  or  labor  flow 
from  one  to  the  other.  These  restrictive  hedges  grew 
up  naturally,  and  there  was  no  great  movement 
to  throw  them  down ;  they  strengthened  what  was 
already  strong,  and  that  which  was  weak' made  no 
protest.  The  general  ignorance  of  trade  matters  in 
such  communities  made  it  seem  quite  reasonable  to 
keep  each  trade  to  those  who  understood  it ;  other 
people  going  into  it  would,  it  was  imagined,  only 
do  it  ill,  lose  their  money,  and  hurt  those  who  did 
it  well  by  a  pernicious  competition.  We  now  know 
that  this  is  a  great  error ;  that  such  guilds  did  far 
more  harm  than  good,  that  only  experiment  can  show 
where  capital  will  answer  in  trade,  that  it  is  from 
the  outsider  that  the  best  improvements  commonly 
come :  but  these  things,  which  are  now  commonplaces 
after  experience,  were  paradoxes  before  it.  The  first 
deduction  of  the  uninstructed  mind  was  and  is  the 
other  way ;  nor  is  it  dispelled  by  mere  argument,  — 
civilization  must  increase,  trade  ideas  must  grow 
and  spread,  and  idle  capital  waiting  to  change  must 
accumulate  ;  till  these  things  have  happened,  the  free 
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choice  by  a  young  man  how  he  will  invest  his  capital 
is  not  the  common  rule,  but  the  rare  exception ;  it  is 
not  what  mostly  happens  though  it  may  be  resiBted, 
but  what  happens  only  where  it  is  unusually  helped. 
Even  where  there  is  no  formal  guild,  the  circum- 
stances which  have  elsewhere  created  so  many  create 
an  informal  monopoly,  mostly  much  stronger  than 
any  force  which  strives  to  infringe  it. 

None,  therefore,  of  the  three  instruments  which 
now  convey  capital  from  employment  to  employment 
can  in  early  times  be  relied  on  for  doing  so,  even 
when  that  capital  exists,  and  when  some  labor  at 
least  is  available  to  be  employed  by  it :  neither  the 
loan  fund  nor  the  speculative  fund  nor  the  free  choice 
of  a  trade  by  young  men  is  then  a  commonly  pre- 
dominant power;  nor  do  the  whole  three  taken  to- 
gether commonly  come  to  much  in  comparison  with 
the  forces  opposed  to  them. 

And  even  if  their  intrinsic  strength  had  been 
far  greater  than  it  was,  it  would  often  have  been 
successfully  impeded  by  the  want  of  a  final  condition 
to  the  free  transfer  of  capital,  of  which  I  have  not 
spoken  yet ;  this  is  a  political  condition.  We  have 
seen  that  for  the  free  transfer  of  labor  from  em- 
ployment to  employment,  a  strong  government  is 
necessary.  The  rules  regulating  the  inheritance  of 
trades  and  the  fixed  separations  of  labor  were  really 
contrivances  to  obtain  some  part  of  the  results  of 
the  division  of  labor,  when  for  want  of  an  effectual 
government,  punishing  quarrels  and  preserving  life; 
free  competition  and  movement  in  labor  were  impos- 
sible ;  and  this  same  effectual  government  is  equally 
necessary,  as  need  not  be  explained,  for  the  free 
migration  of  money.  That  migration  needs  peace 
and  order  quite  as  obviously  as  the  migration  of 
labor ;  and  those  who  understand  the  delicacy  of  the 
process  will  need  no  proof  of  it.  But  though  a  strong 
government  is  required,  something  more  is  wanted 
too :    for  the    movement  of  capital  we   need  a  fair 
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government.  If  capital  is  to  be  tempted  from  trade 
to  trade  by  the  prospect  of  high  profits,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  keep  those  profits  when  they  have  been 
made ;  but  the  primitive  notion  of  taxation  is,  that 
when  a  government  sees  much  money  it  should  take 
some  of  it,  and  that  if  it  sees  more  money  it  should 
take  more  of  it.  Adam  Smith  laid  down  as  a  fund- 
amental canon  that  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  at  the 
time  when,  and  in  the  manner  in  which,  it  is  most 
easy  for  the  tax-payer  to  pay  them ;  but  the  primitive 
rule  is,  to  take  them  when  and  how  it  is  most  easy 
to  find  and  seize  them.  Under  governments  with  that 
rule,  persons  who  are  doing  well  shrink  from  showing 
that  they  are  doing  well ;  those  who  are  making 
money  refuse  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  will  show 
none  of  the  natural  signs  of  that  money,  lest  the 
tax-gatherer  should  appear  and  should  take  as  much 
as  he  likes  of  it,  A  socialist  speaker  once  spoke 
of  a  "healthy  habit  of  confiscation,"  and  that  habit 
has  been  much  diffused  over  the  world ;  wherever 
it  exists  it  is  sure  exceedingly  to  impede  the  move- 
ments of  capital,  and  where  it  abounds,  to  prevent 
them. 

These  reasonings  give  us  a  conception  of  a  "pre- 
economic "  era,  when  the  fundamental  postulates  of 
political  economy,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
not  realized,  and  show  us  that  the  beginnings  of 
alt  wealth  were  made  in  that  era.  Primitive  capital 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  men  who  could  neither 
move  it  nor  themselves ;  who  really  never  thought 
of  doing  either ;  to  whom  either  would  often  have 
seemed  monstrous  if  they  could  have  thought  of  it, 
and  in  whose  case  either  was  still  more  often  pre- 
vented by  insuperable  difficulties.  And  this  should 
warn  us  not  to  trust  the  historical  retrospect  of  econ- 
omists, merely  because  we  see  and  know  that  their 
reasonings  on  the  events  and  causes  of  the  present 
world  are  right :  early  times  had  different  events 
and  different  causes.    Reasoners  like  economists — and 
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there  are  many  others  like  them  —  are  apt  to  modify 
the  famous  saying  of  Plunket :  they  turn  history 
not  into  an  old  almanac,  but  into  a  new  one ;  they 
make  what  happens  now  to  have  happened  always, 
according  to  the  same  course  of  time. 

And  these  reasonings  also  enable  us  to  explain 
what  is  so  common  in  all  writing  concerning  those 
early  and  pre-economic  times.  One  of  the  commonest 
phenomena  of  primitive  trade  is  "fixed"  prices;  and 
the  natural  inquiry  of  every  one  who  is  trained  in 
our  political  economy  is.  How  could  these  prices  be 
maintained  ?  They  seem  impossible  according  to  the 
teaching  which  he  has  received,  and  yet  they  were 
maintained  for  ages ;  they  lasted  longer  than  many 
things  nowadays  which  we  do  not  reckon  short-lived. 
One  explanation  is,  that  they  were  maintained  by 
custom  ;  but  this  fails  at  the  crisis,  for  the  question 
is.  How  could  the  custom  be  maintained  F  The  un- 
changing price  could  not  always  be  right  under 
changing  circumstances.  Why  did  not  capital  and 
labor  flow  into  the  trades  which  at  the  time  had 
more  than  their  "natural"  price,  desert  those  which 
had  less,  and  so  disturb  the  first  with  a  plethora 
and  the  second  with  a  scarcity  ?  The  answer,  we 
now  see,  is,  that  what  we  have  been  used  to  call 
"natural"  is  not  the  first  but  the  second  nature  of 
men ;  that  there  were  ages  when  capital  and  labor 
could  not  migrate,  when  trade  was  very  much  one 
of  monopoly  against  monopoly.  And  in  such  a  soci- 
ety, fixing  a  price  is  a  primitive  way  of  doing  what 
in  after  ages  we  do  as  far  as  we  can  ;  it  is  a  mode 
of  regulating  the  monopoly,  —  of  preventing  the  inces- 
sant dissensions  which  in  all  ages  arise  about  what 
is  a  just  price  and  what  is  not,  when  there  is  no 
competition  to  settle  that  price.  The  way  in  which 
"custom"  settles  prices,  — how  it  gradually  arrives 
at  what  is  right  and  proper,  or  at  least  at  what  is 
endurable,  —  one  cannot  well  say ;  probably  many 
incipient  customary  prices  break  down  before  the  one 
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which  suits  and  lasts  is  stumbled  upon.  But  defects 
of  this  rule-of-thuiub  method  are  no  reproach  to 
primitive  times ;  when  we  try  to  regulate  monopolies 
ourselves  we  have  arrived  at  nothing  better.  The 
fares  of  railways  —  the  fixed  prices  at  which  these 
great  monopolies  carry  passengers  —  are  as  accidental, 
as  much  the  rough  results  of  inconclusive  ezperimente, 
as  any  prices  can  be. 

And  this  long  analysis  proves,  so  plainly  that  it 
would  be  tedious  to  show  it  again,  that  the  free 
movement  of  capital  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment within  a  nation,  and  the  consequent  strong 
tendency  to  an  equality  of  profits  there,  are  ideals 
daily  becoming  truer  as  competition  increases  and 
capital  grows ;  that  all  the  hindrances  are  gradually 
diminishing,  all  the  incentives  enhancing,  and  all 
the  instruments  becoming  keener,  quicker,  and  more 
powerful. 

But  it  is  most  important  to  observe  that  this 
ideal  of  English  political  economy  is  not,  like  most 
of  its  ideals,  an  ultimate  one.  In  fact,  the  "great 
commerce "  has  already  gone  beyond  it ;  we  can 
already  distinctly  foresee  a  time  when  that  com- 
merce will  have  merged  it  in  something  larger.  Eng> 
Ush  political  economy,  as  we  know.  Bays  that  capital 
fluctuates  from  trade  to  trade  within  a,  nation,  and 
it  adds  that  capital  will  not  as  a  rule  migrate  beyond 
that  nation.  "  Feelings,"  says  Kicardo,  "  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  weakened,  induce  most  men 
of  property  to  be  satisfied  with  a  low  rate  of  profits 
in  their  own  country,  rather  than  seek  a  more  ad- 
vantageous employment  for  their  wealth  in  foreign 
nations ; "  *  but  these  feelings  are  being  weakened 
every  day,  —  a  class  of  cosmopolitan  capitalists  has 
grown  up  which  scarcely  feels  them  at  all.  When 
Ricardo  wrote,  trade  of  the  modem  magnitude  was 
new;  long  wars  had  separated  most  nations  from 
most  others,  and  especially  had  isolated  England  in 
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habit  and  in  feeling.  Ricardo  framed,  and  others 
have  continued,  a  theory  of  foreign  trade  in  which 
each  nation  is  bounded  by  a  ring  fence,  through 
which  capital  cannot  pass  in  or  out ;  but  the  present 
state  of  things  is  far  less  simple,  and  much  of  that 
theory  must  he  remodeled.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
three  great  instruments  for  transferring  capital  within 
a  nation,  whose  operation  we  have  analyzed,  have 
begun  to  operate  on  the  largest  scale  between  nations. 
The  "  loan  fund,"  the  first  and  most  powerful  of 
these,  does  so  most  strikingly :  whenever  the  English 
money  market  is  bare  of  cash,  it  can  at  once  obtain 
it  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  —  that  is  to  say,  it 
can  borrow'  money  to  the  extent  of  millions  at  any 
moment  to  meet  its  occasions,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  can  caU  in  loans  of  its  own.  Other  nations 
can  do  so  too,  each  in  proportion  to  its  credit  and 
its  wealth  ;  though  none  so  quickly  as  England,  on 
account  of  our  superiority  in  these  things.  A  cosmo- 
politan loan  fund  exists,  which  runs  everywhere  as 
it  is  wanted  and  as  the  rate  of  interest  tempts  it. 

A  new  commodity,  one  of  the  greatest  growths 
of  recent  times,  is  used  to  aid  these  operations.  The 
"  securities "  of  all  well-known  countries  —  their  na- 
tional debts,  their  railway  shares,  and  so  on  (a  kind 
of  properties  peculiar  to  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
increasing  now  most  rapidly)  —  are  dealt  in  through 
Europe  on  every  Stock  Exchange.  If  the  rate  of  in- 
terest rises  in  any  one  country,  the  price  of  such 
securities  falls ;  foreign  countries  come  in  and  buy 
them ;  they  are  sent  abroad,  and  their  purchase  money 
comes  here.  Such  interest-bearing  documents  are  a 
sort  of  national  "notes  of  hand,"  which  a  country 
puts  out  when  it  is  poor  and  buys  back  when  it  is 
rich. 

The  mode  in  which  the  indemnity  from  France 
to  Germany  was  paid  is  the  most  striking  instance 
of  this  which  ever  occurred  in  the  world.  The  sum 
of  £200,000,000  was  the  largest  ever  paid  by  one  set  of 
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personB  to  another,  upon  a  single  contract,  since  the 
system  of  payments  hegan.  Without  a  great  lend- 
ing apparatus  such  an  operation  could  not  have  been 
effected  ;  the  resources  of  one  nation,  as  nations  now 
are,  would  not  have  been  equal  to  it :  in  fact,  it  was 
the  international  loan  fund  which  did  the  business. 

"We  may  say,"  M.  Say  states  in  his  official  report,  "that  all 
the  great  banking-houses  of  Europe  have  coueurred  in  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  eitcnt  and  the  magnitude  of 
it  to  say  that  the  number  of  houaee  which  signed  or  concurred  in 
the  arrangement  was  flfty-flve,  and  that  many  of  them  represented 
syndicates  of  bankers,  so  that  the  actna]  number  concerned  was 
far  more  considerable."  "The  concentration,"  he  adds,  "of  the 
effects  of  all  the  banks  of  Europe  produced  results  of  an  unhoped- 
for magnitude.  All  other  business  of  a  similar  nature  was  almost 
suspended  for  a  time,  while  the  capital  of  all  the  private  banks 
and  of  all  their  friends  co-operated  in  the  success  of  the  French 
loans,  and  in  the  transmission  of  the  money  lent  from  country  to 
country.  This  was  a  new  fact  in  the  economical  history  of  Europe, 
and  we  should  attach  peculiar  importance  to  it." 
The  magnitude  of  it  as  a  single  transaction  was  in- 
deed very  new,  but  it  is  only  a  magnificent  instance 
of  what  incessantly  happens  ;  and  the  commonness 
of  similar  small  transactions,  and  the  amount  of  them 
when  added  together,  are  even  more  remarkable  and 
even  more  important  than  the  size  of  this  one  ;  and 
similar  operations  of  the  international  "loan  fund" 
are  going  on  constantly,  though  on  a  far  less  scale. 

We  must  not,  however,  fancy  that  this  puts  all 
countries  on  a  level  as  far  as  capital  is  concerned, 
because  it  can  be  attracted  from  one  to  another ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  will  always  tend  to  be  a  fized 
difference  between  two  kinds  of  countries.  The  old 
country,  where  capital  accumulates,  will  always  on  an 
average  have  it  cheaper  than  the  new  country,  which 
has  saved  little  and  can  employ  any  quantity.  The 
Americans  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  naturally  a 
borrowing  community,  and  the  English  at  home  are 
naturally  lenders ;  and  the  rate  of  interest  in  the 
lending  country  will  of  course  be  less  than  that  in 
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the  borrowing  country.  We  see  approaches— distant 
approaches  even  yet,  but  still  distinct  approaches  — 
to  a  time  at  which  all  civilized  and  industrial  coun- 
tries will  be  able  to  obtain  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  international  loan  fund,  and  will  di£fer  only  in 
the  rate  they  have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  "speculative  fund"  is  also  becoming  common 
to  all  countries ;  and  it  is  the  English  who  have 
taken  the  lead,  because  they  have  more  money,  more 
practical  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  more  in- 
dustrial courage  than  other  nations.  Some  nations, 
no  doubt,  have  as  much  or  more  of  one  of  these 
singly ;  but  none  have  as  much  of  the  efficiency 
which  is  the  combined  result  of  all  three.  The  way 
in  which  Continental  railways  —  the  early  ones  es- 
pecially, when  the  idea  was  novel  —  were  made  by 
EInglish  contractors  is  an  example  of  this.  When  Mr. 
Brassey,  the  greatest  of  them,  was  making  the  line 
from  Turin  to  Novara,  for  the  Italian  government, 
Count  Cavour  sent  one  morning  for  his  agent  and 
said,  "We  are  in  a  difficulty:  the  public  have  sub- 
scribed for  very  few  shares,  but  I  am  determined  to 
carry  out  the  line ;  and  I  want  to.  know  if  Mr.  Brassey 
wil]  take  half  the  deficiency  if  the  Italian  govern- 
ment will  take  the  other  half."  Mr.  Brassey  did  so, 
and  thus  the  railway  was  made.  This  is  the  inter- 
national speculative  fund  in  action,  and  the  world  is 
filled  with  its  triumphs. 

So  large,  so  daring,  and  indeed  often  so  recklras 
is  this  speculative  fund,  that  some  persons  have  im- 
agined that  there  was  nothing  which  would  seem 
absurd  to  it.  A  very  little  while  ago,  a  scheme  — 
a  fraudulent  scheme,  no  doubt — was  gravely  brought 
out,  for  a  ship  railway  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ; 
the  ships  were  to  be  lifted  upon  the  line  oa  one  side, 
and  lifted  off  and  returned  to  the  ocean  on  the  other: 
but  even  the  "speculative  fund"  would  not  stand 
that,  and  the  scheme  collapsed.*    But  the  caricature 

■latbtnus  or  Tt>i>iai>tfpic,  —  'Etd»'»  plin.  before  Cougreaa  for  many  yean. 
It  wu  bona  Jtdf,  siid  practicable  eoougb  w  bu  englneertDg  Bcbeme,  Uiougb 

not  cominerclttllj-  pratlica).— Ed. 
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shows  the  reality ;  we  may  use  it  to  remind  ourselves 
how  mobile  this  sort  of  money  is,  and  how  it  runs 
from  country  to  country  like  beads  of  quicksilver. 

Young  men  also  now  transfer  their  capital  from 
country  to  country  with  a  rapidity  formerly  un- 
known. In  Europe  perhaps  the  Germans  are  most 
eminent  in  so  doing :  their  better  school  education, 
their  better  trained  habits  of  learning  modem  laji- 
guages,  and  their  readiness  to  bear  the  many  priva- 
tions of  a  residence  among  foreigners,  have  gained 
them  a  prominence  certainly  over  the  English  and 
the  French,  perhaps  above  all  other  nations.  But 
taking  the  worid  as  a  whole,  the  English  have  a  vast 
superiority :  they  have  more  capital  to  transfer,  and 
their  language  is  the  langua^  of  the  great  commerce 
everywhere,  and  tends  to  become  so  more  and  more. 
More  transactions  of  the  "cosmopolitan  speculative 
fund"  are  arranged  in  English,  probably,  than  in 
all  the  other  languages  of  the  world  put  together ; 
not  only  because  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  mere 
England,  though  that  is  not  small,  but  because  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  other  states  which  speak 
that  language  also, —the  United  States,  our  colonies, 
and  British  India,  which  uses  it  mostly  for  its  largest 
trade.  The  number  of  Ehiglish  commercial  houses  all 
over  the  world  is  immense,  and  of  American  very 
many ;  and  yearly  a  vast  number  of  young  English- 
men are  sent  out  to  join  them.  The  pay  is  high,  the 
prospect  good ;  and  insular  as  we  are  thought  to  be 
(and  in  some  respects  we  are  so  most  mischievously), 
the  emigration  of  young  men  with  English  capital, 
and  to  manage  English  capital,  is  one  of  the  great 
instruments  of  world-wide  trade  and  one  of  the  bind- 
ing forces  of  the  future. 

In  this  way  the  same  instruments  which  diffused 
capital  through  a  nation  are  gradually  diffusing  it 
among  nations,  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be  in  the 
end  much  to  simplify  the  problems  of  international 
trade;  but  for  the  present,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
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with  incipient  causes  whose  effect  is  incomplete,  it 
complicates  all  it  touches.  We  still  have  to  consider, 
after  the  manner  Ricardo  began,  international  trade 
as  one  between  two  or  more  limits  which  do  not 
interchange  their  compound  capitals,  and  then  to  con- 
sider how  much  the  conclusions  so  drawn  are  modi- 
fied by  new  circumstances  and  new  causes.  And  as 
even  when  conceived  in  Ricardo's  comparatively  sim- 
ple manner,  international  trade,  as  Mr.  Mill  justly 
said  and  as  the  readers  of  his  discussion  on  it  well 
know,  is  an  excessively  difficult  subject  of  inquiry, 
we  may  expect  to  find  many  parts  of  it  very  bard  in- 
deed to  reduce  to  anything  like  simplicity  when  new 
incumbrances  are  added.  The  popular  discussion  of 
the  subject  tends  to  conceal  its  difiiculties,  and  indeed 
is  mostly  conducted  by  those  who  do  not  see  them  ; 
nothing  is  commoner  than  to  see  statements  on  it  put 
forth  as  axioms  which  it  would  take  half  a  book 
really  to  prove  or  disprove ;  but  with  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  such  arguments  I  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  The  object  of  these  papers  is  not  to 
examine  the  edifice  of  our  English  political  economy, 

I  but  to  define  its  basis :  nothing  but  unreality  can 
come  of  it  till  we  know  when  and  how  far  its  first 

I  assertions  are  true  in  matter  of  fact,  and  when  and 
how  far  they  are  not. 
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THE    PRELIMINARIES 


POLITICAL   EOONOMT.* 

I. 

Adah  Smith  began  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  about 
1773,  and  finifihed  it  in  1776;  and  as  our  modem 
political  economy  really  begins  from  that  time,  we 
may  fairly  say  that  it  is  now  a  hundred  years  old. 
In  that  century,  especially  in  England,  its  career  has 
been  most  remarkable.  No  form  of  philosophical 
speculation  {some  theologies  excepted,  which  are  not 
comparable)  has  ev^r  had  half  or  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  influence  upon  life  and  practice ;  no  abstract 
doctrine  was  ever  half  as  much  quoted  or  half  as 
much  acted  on.  The  whole  legislation  of  England  as 
lo  trade  has  been  changed  by  the  philosophy  of  trade, 
and  the  life  of  almost  every  one  in  England  is  in 
consequence  different  and  better.  Other  countries,  it 
is  true,  have  not  equally  followed  this  teaching,  but 
they  have  continually  if  not  equally  discussed  it ;  the 
highest  class  of  cultivated  intellects  is  in  every  civil- 
ized country  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  When  a  little 
while  ago  M.  Thiers  began  to  talk  and  act  in  thorough 
opposition  to  the  whole  science,  a  shiver  of  wonder 
ran  through  Europe :  it  seemed   an  anachronism  to 

•Written  In  1876  or  earlier.  It  will  be  obvioni  tbat  Bome  ol  the  leadlnft 
IdeM  ot  tbe  prevloiu  eways  ue  repeated  lu  tbU.  There  is,  however,  n> 
mucb  tbat  la  fresh  In  it,  and  to  much  danger  of  bundling  In  any  attempt  to 
iliiKiitanKle  tbe  fresh  matter  rrom  what  waa  emboilied  Id  the  two  preTloQS 
esMjrt,  that  It  baa  been  thou|;ht  better  to  nin  some  little  rlak  of  repetition 
ratber  tbaa  t«  attempt  any  aeparatlon  ot  tbe  old  and  new  b;  an;  otber 
hand  thai)  the  aaihor'a.  — R.  H.  FL 
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find  SO  able  a  mind  in  the  pre-economic  period,  and  a 
strange  survival  of  extinct  error  to  hear  him  expound- 
ing the  good  of  all  which  political  economy  showed 
to  be  bad  and  the  evil  of  all  which  political  economy 
proved  to  be  good.  No  kind  of  political  teaching  has 
ever  won  half  as  many  triumphs,  or  produced  half 
the  effects. 

But  nevertheless,  the  reputation  of  political  econ- 
omy is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  most  value  and  prize  it ;  there  is  not  quite 
the  same  interest  felt  for  it,  or  quite  the  same  con- 
fidence reposed  in  it,  which  there  was  formerly.  A 
small  knot  of  persons  deny  its  value;  a  good  many 
people,  though  sure  they  are  wrong,  are  puzzled  by 
them  and  do  not  see  how  to  answer  them.  Many 
young  men,  even  studious  men,  especially  those  edu- 
cated abroad,  have  not  studied  its  best  writers,  and 
have  but  vague  views  about  it.  Though  victorious, 
it  wants  part  of  the  prestige  of  victory  ;  though  rich 
in  results,  its  credit  is  not  quite  as  good  as  on  that 
account  it  ought  to  be. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  story  of  political  economy, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  a  curious  one  in  itself;  the 
science  is  to  some  extent  a  new  sort  of  one  in  the 
world,  and  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  in  a  rather 
strange  way.  That  story  could  only  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  an  exposition  of  all  the  science,  and  an 
account  of  all  who  contributed  to  it.  But  I  think  the 
main  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  truth  may  be 
set  before  those  who  will  read  a  short  description  of 
the  science  as  it  now  stands,  and  a  rough  account  of 
the  labors  of  four  great  men,*  who  more  than  any 
others  have  made  the  science  what  it  is  and  placed 
it  where  it  is.  The  knowledge  so  given  will  after  all 
be  most  imperfect. 

•Tbe  euKj  od  J.  8.  Mill  was  not  irrltten,  and  that  on  Adam  Sraitb  la  In. 
complete. —R.  H.  H.  The  latter  Dsme  muet  be  a  allp  for  "Ricardo":  tb« 
euiy  on  Adam  Smith  is  qulle  full,  vhile  tbit  od  Rlcsrdo  1»  a  mere  acrep, 
H'lthout  a  word  on  bia  special  economic  doctriDea  or  bla  relation  to  tlie 
science  m  It  ituida.—  Ed. 
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II. 

Political  economy  in  its  complete  form,  and  as  we 
now  have  it,  is  an  abstract  science,  just  as  statics  or 
dynamics  are  deductive  sciences ;  and  in  consequence 
it  deals  with  an  unreal  and  imaginary  subject.  Just 
as  statics  and  dynamics — the  sciences  of  theoretical 
mechanics — deal  with  perfectly  rigid  bodies,  which 
nothing  will  bend  or  strain  ;  with  perfectly  elastic 
planes,  from  which  the  rebound  is  equal  to  the  im- 
pact ;  with  a  world  destitute  of  friction  ;  with  phys- 
ical materials,  in  short,  which  no  one  ever  expects 
to  find  in  reality,  —  so  political  economy  deals  with 
an  immaterial  subject,  which  in  the  existing  world 
cannot  be  found  either.  Political  economy  deals  not? 
with  the  entire  real  man  as  we  know  him  in  fact,  \ 
but  with  a  simpler,  imaginary  man,  —  a  man  answer- 
ing to  a  pure  definition,  from  which  all  impairing 
and  conflicting  elements  have  been  flned  away.  The 
abstract  man  of  this  science  is  engrossed  with  one 
desire  only, — the  desire  of  possessing  wealth;  not  of 
course  that  there  ever  was  a  being  who  always  acted 
as  that  desire  would  dictate,  any  more  than  any  one 
thinks  there  aie  in  nature  a  world  without  friction  or 
entirely  elastic  planes,  but  because  it  is  found  con- 
venient to  isolate  the  effects  of  this  force  from  all 
others.  The  effect  of  the  abstract  hypothesis  made 
on  the  necessary  basis  of  statics  and  dynamics  is, 
to  enable  us  to  see  the  effect  of  the  single  agent 
"pressure,"  in  a  simple  way  and  free  from  the  re- 
pressing and  obscuring  conditions  which  exist  in 
actual  nature ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  use  of  the 
primitive  assumptions  of  political  economy  is,  to  show 
how  the  greatest  of  industrial  desires  —  the  desire  to 
obtain  wealth  —  would  operate,  if  we  consider  it  as 
operating  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  by  itself.  The/ 
maxim  of  science  is  simply  that  of  common-sense—/ 
simple  cases  first ;  begin  with  seeing  how  the  main 
force  acts  when  there  is  as  little  as  possible  to  impede] 
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it,  and  when  you  thoroughly  comprehend  that,  add 
to  it  in  succession  the  separate  effects  of  each  of  the 
incumbering  and  interfering  agencies. 

If  such  a  simplification  is  necessary  in  physical 
science,  where  the  forces  are  obvious  and  few,  it  must 
much  more  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  science 
of  society,  where  the  forces  are  in  comparison  very 
various  and  difficult  to  perceive.  In  this  very  science 
of  political  economy,  the  first  writers  endeavored  to 
deal  in  a  single  science  with  all  the  causes  which 
produced  or  impaired  wealth,  —  which,  as  they  would 
have  said,  "mlide  nations  rich  or  poor;"  and  this 
was  the  most  natural  way  of  beginning,  —  almost 
all  science  seems  to  have  begun  similarly.  In  each 
case  there  was  some  large  palpable  fact  to  be 
explained,  some  great  pressing  problem  to  be  solved  j 
and  so  here,  if  you  look  over  the  nations  of  the 
world,  you  see  at  once  that  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
trasts between  them  is  that  of  comparative  wealth 
or  comparative  poverty.  The  palpable  fact  at  the 
beginning  of  political  economy  is,  that  the  Dutch 
are  rich  and  others  (the  Tyrolese,  suppose)  poor,  that 
England  is  a  verj-  rich  country  and  Ireland  a  very 
poor  country :  how  then  was  this  difference  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  the  practical  problem  —  money  being 
an  admitted  good  —  to  be  solved.  How  far  can  we 
make  the  poor  nations  rich,  and  how  are  we  to  begin 
60  to  do  ?  But  considered  in  this  simple  and  prac- 
tical way,  the  science  of  political  economy  becomes 

I  useless,  because  of  its  immense  extent :  the  whole  of 
a  man's  nature  and  the  whole  of  his  circumstances 
must  be  reckoned  up  and  reasoned  upon  before  you 

I  can  explain  his  comparative  wealth  or  poverty.  To 
explain  the  difference  of  industrial  conditions  between 
the  Tyrol  and  Holland,  you  will  have  first  to  state 
all  the  points  of  difference  in  religion,  in  morality, 
and  in  inherited  character  between  a  Dutchman  and 
a  Tyrolese,  then  state  the  diversities  of  their  physical 
condition,  and  work  out  as  best  you  can  the  effects 
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of  all  the  contrasts.  And  still,  further,  if  you  try  to 
give  a  universal  reason  why  nations  are  poor  and 
why  nations  are  rich,  you  will  not  be  able  to  arrive  at 
any  useful  answer.  Some  will  be  poor  because  they 
have  a  bad  government ;  some  because  they  are 
cooped  up  on  a  poor  soil ;  some  because  they  have  a 
religion  which  disinclines  them  to  make  money  ;  some 
because  they  have  ancient  rules,  which  helped  them 
to  make  a  beginning  but  now  retard  them ;  some 
because  they  have  never  been  able  to  make  that 
beginning :  and  many  other  cases  might  be  given. 
The  problem  taken  up  in  that  form  is  indeterminate  : 
why  nations  are  rich  or  poor  depends  on  the  whole 
intrinsic  nature  and  all  the  outward  circumstances 
of  such  nations.  There  is  no  simpler  formula  to  be 
discovered,  and  a  science  which  attempted  to  find  one 
would  of  necessity  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  of 
physical  science;  it  would  be  an  account  of  all 
"men"  and  all  the  earth. 

It  is  on  account  of  its  abstract  character  that 
political  economy  is  often  and  justly  described  as  a 
science  of  "tendencies"  only;  that  is,  the  object  of 
it  is,  to  work  out  and  ascertain  the  result  of  certain 
great  forces,  as  if  these  alone  operated,  and  as  if 
nothing  else  had  any  effect  in  the  matter.  But  as  in 
matter  of  f&ct  many  other  forces  have  an  effect,  the 
computed  results  of  the  larger  isolated  forces  will 
never  exactly  happen :  they  will  only,  as  it  is  said, 
tend  more  or  less  to  happen ;  that  is,  they  happen 
more  and  more  nearly  in  proportion  as  the  resisting 
and  perturbing  causes  in  each  case  happen  to  be  less 
and  less. 

The  very  refined  nature  of  the  modern  science  of 
political  economy  has  naturally  led  to  many  mistakes 
about  it.  The  mere  idea  of  such  a  science  has 
evidently  never  crossed  the  minds  of  many  able 
writers,  and  persons  who  have  given  but  slight  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  are  much  puzzled.  Analo- 
gous sciences  on  physical  subjects  are,  as  has  been 
Vol,  v.- 21 
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said,  easy  to  find ;  but  illustrations  from  them  do 
not  tell  much  where  effectual  description  of  political 
economy  is  most  wanted.  A  science  occupied  with 
human  things,  and  professedly  with  a  part  of  human 
things  profoundly  interesting,  awakens  a  great  curios- 
ity among  multitudes  of  little  cultivation.  They  begin 
to  think  about  it  and  to  read  about  it ;  and  the 
better  the  books  they  read,  the  more  likely  are  they 
to  be  puzzled  by  what  they  find.  They  know  that 
they  are  reading  words  which  are  constantly  used  in 
common  life,  and  about  things  resembling  at  least 
those  of  that  life ;  but  nevertheless,  the  reasonings 
and  the  conclusions  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  real 
life  at  all.  Such  persons  know  nothing  about  statics 
t  or  dynamics,  and  any  attempt  to  explain  the  nature 
^of  political  economy  by  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
statics  or  dynamics  is  only  explaining  obscurum  per 
[obscurius.  As  might  be  expected,  the  worst  offenders 
are  the  uncultured  moralists :  they  see  all  manner  of 
reasonings  framed,  and  of  conclusions  drawn,  appar- 
ently about  subjects  with  which  morality  itself  is 
concerned  deeply,  —  about  (say)  industry  and  wealth, 
population  and  poverty,  —  and  they  never  dream  that 
there  is  anything  peculiar  about  these  conclusions. 
They  apply  the  "rules  of  morality  to  them  at  once" ; 
they  ask,  "  Is  argument  B  true  of-  good  persons  ? 
Would  not  conclusion  C  augment  wickedness  ? " 
whereas  in  fact  the  economical  writers  under  con- 
sideration did  nof  mean  (and  rightly  did  not  mean) 
to  deal  with  ethics  at  all.  They  only  evolved  a  hy- 
pothesis ;  they  did  not  intend  that  their  ai^:mnents 
should  be  thought  to  be  taken  from  real  life,  or  that 
their  conclusions  should  be  roughly  and  as  they  stood 
applied  to  real  life.  They  considered  not  the  whole 
of  actual  human  nature,  but  only  a  part  of  it ;  they 
dealt  not  with  man  the  moral  being,  but  with  man 
the  money-making  animal. 

Natur^ly,  too,  the  cultivators  of  the  abstract  science 
itself  (even  those  who  fully  understood  its  peculiar 
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nature)  did  Dot  always  in  practice  remember  the 
remoteness  to  practice  of  that  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  rushed  forth  into  the  world  with  hasty 
recommendations  to  instant  action ;  whereas  the  very 
justification  of  their  reasonings,  and  the  very  ground 
of  their  axioms,  was  the  necessity  of  beginning  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  in  a  simple  theory,  and 
far  away  from  the  complexities  of  practice  and  ac- 
tion. '  But  so  much  are  the  practical  impulses  of 
man  stronger  than  his  theoretical  tastes,  that  the 
cultivators  of  an  abstract  science  are  always  in  great 
danger  of  forgetting  its  abstract  nature  ;  they  rush 
and  act  on  it  at  once.  In  the  abstract  physical  sci- 
ences there  is  an  effectual  penalty, — a  person  who 
acted  on  abstract  dynamics  would  soon  break  his 
head ;  but  in  mental  and  physical  sciences,  unhappily, 
there  are  no  instant  tests  of  failure,  —  whatever  hap- 
pens, a  man  can  always  argue  that  he  was  right : 
and  thus  an  abstract  science  of  human  things  is 
more  delicate  to  handle,  and  more  likely  to  be  misused, 
than  a  similar  science  of  external  nature. 

A  sort  of  uncertainty  likewise  seems,  even  in  the 
better  informed  minds,  to  creep  over  the  subject.  If 
it  is  so  remote  from  practice,  they  say,  how  can  you 
test  it,  and  how  can  you  tell  that  it  is  true  ?  But 
this  is  exactly  so  also  in  the  corresponding  physical 
sciences.  One  of  the  shrewdest  observers  of  intel- 
lectual matters  of  the  generation,  the  late  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  used  to  say:  — 

"My  experience  in  this  office"  {he  was  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  War)  "has  eoDTinced  me  that  when  you  come  to  practice, 
physicB  are  just  as  uncertain  as  metaphysics.  The  abstract  theory 
of  physics  is  unquestionably  much  more  complete :  but  if  you 
want  to  deal  with  an  instance  in  life,  you  will  always  find  that 
there  is  a  '  tension,'  or  a  '  friction,'  or  some  other  cause,  which 
is  not  accurately  measured  and  does  not  ftgure  in  the  abstract 
theory ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  on  all  such  questions,  scientific 
evidenoe  is  so  conflicting.  You  can  always  obtain  an  eminent  engin- 
eer on  any  side  to  set  against  an  eminent  engineer  on  the  other 
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Bide ;  because  the  scientiGc  and  certain  part  of  the  subject  is  not 
the  vrhole,  and  there  still  remains  an  imperfectly  explored  residuum 
on  which  there  may  be  different  opinions."* 

All  this  is  as  true  of  political  ecoDomy  as  of  any 
I  physical  science ;  its  deductions  may  be  incontro- 
vertible, and  its  results  precisely  true,  whenever  its 
I  assumptions  are  true;  but  these  results  will  be  very 
lUmperfect  guides  wherever  those  assumptions  are  im- 
ypaired  by  contradictory  matter. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  it  should  also  be  said 
that  "  abstract "  political  economy  is  not  by  any 
means  the  unnatural  thing  which,  from  the  account 
of  it  on  paper  and  the  description  of  its  difficulties, 
it  would  seem  to  be.  Many  people  on  the  matter 
have  "talked  prose  all  their  lives  without  knowing 
it " ;  many  people  have  given  admirable  arguments 
on  political  economy,  and  have  been  more  or  less  pre- 
cisely aware  of  the  difference  of  their  assumptions 
from  those  of  the  real  world,  though  they  have  never 
studied  the  specially  abstract  science,  and  could  have 
given  no  sufficient  delineation  of  it.  The  notion  of 
investigating  how  much  money  persons  would  make 
who  simply  wished  to  make  it,  and  how  they  would 
best  do  so,  is  a  very  simple  idea.  The  desire  for 
wealth  —  using  "wealth"  in  the  lai^est  sense,  so  as 
to  include  not  only  the  means  of  luxury,  but  the 
means  of  subsistence  —  is  so  preponderant  in  very 
many  minds  that  it  is  very  easy,  if  necessary,  to 
regard  it  as  the  sole  object.  As  far  as  people  are 
what  we  now  always  call  "  men  of  business,"  money, 
the  thing  they  look  for  and  the  thing  they  want,  is 
their  sole  object ;  and  in  that  sense  of  the  phrase, 
political  economy  may  be  fairly  called  the  science  of 
"business." 

On  that  account,  in  some  very  large  scenes  of  our 
present  English  life,  political  economy  is  exactly  true ; 
the  primary  assumption  on  which  it  rests  is  precisely 
realized.    On  the  Stock  Exchange  everybody  does  act 
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from  a  love  of  money ;  men  come  there  to  nmke  it, 
and  they  try  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  they  can.  Of 
Lombard  Street  the  same  may  be  said :  the  pecuniary 
phenomena  of  Lombard  Street  may  be  investigated 
with  quite  suflScient  accuracy  on  the  assumption  that 
bankers  come  there  only  to  make  money,  and  when 
there,  make  as  much  of  it  as  they  can.  All  markets 
are  scenes  nearly  similar  :  so  long  as  they  are  at  the 
market,  all  dealers  try  to  make  the  best  bargain  they 
can.  As  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  at  present 
are  nations  of  business, — commercial  nations,  —  and 
as  the  mass  of  men  in  such  nations  are  mainly  occu- 
pied in  business,  it  follows  that  with  respect  to  those 
nations  a  simple  analysis  of  the  unchecked  conse- 
quences of  the  "  business  motive "  will  be  a  near 
approximation  to  a  large  part  of  their  life ;  though 
it  will  not  be  a  perfect  account  of  their  complete 
career,  for  there  is  very  much  also  in  every  nation 
besides  business  and  besides  money, — but  it  will  be 
a  useful  hint  to  a  predominant  characteristic  of  that 
career.  Having  investigated  the  effects  of  this  prin- 
cipal motive,  we  may  when  we  please,  and  as  far  as 
it  is  necessary,  investigate  the  effects  of  the  almost 
infinite  number  of  the  secondary  and  interfering 
motives. 

As,  too,  it  is  at  present  necessary  for  all  nations 
to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  influential  in  the  world,  it 
follows  further  that  an  account  of  the  commercial 
motive  of  action,  taken  by  itself,  is,  as  the  world 
DOW  stands,  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  days  that  are  gone  by,  when  poor 
barbarians,  if  warlike,  were  more  powerful  than  rich 
civilized  people.  The  times  are  gone  by  when  civil- 
ization enervated  energy,  or  when  wealth  impeded 
valor.  At  present,  courage  without  money  is  courage 
without  guns;  and  courage  without  guns  is  useless. 
Political  economy  traces  in  an  abstract  way  the  effects 
of  the  desire  to  be  rich ;  and  nations  must  nowa- 
days abound  in  that  passion  if  they  are  to  have  much 
power  or  much  respect  in  the  world. 
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On  the  other  hand,  no  intellectual  attempt  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to  apply  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  political  economy  to  the  lives  of  nations 
at  a  non-commercial  stage  of  their  existence.  A 
great  military  nation  based  on  slavery,  like  the 
Romans  ;  a  nation  bound  by  fixed  customs,  like  so 
many  Oriental  nations ;  tribes  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
—  are  not  guided  principally  by  the  commercial  spirit. 
The  money -getting  element  is  a  most  subordinate 
one  in  their  minds  ;  its  effects  are  very  subordinate 
ones  in  their  lives.  As  the  commercial  element  is  all 
but  necessary  to  considerable  combinations  of  men, 
that  element  will  almost  always  have  effects,  and 
usually  important  effects,  in  the  destiny  of  these 
combinations ;  but  only  in  communities  where  the 
commercial  element  is  the  greatest  element  will  these 
effects  be  the  greatest.  In  so  far  as  nations  are 
occupied  in  "buying  and  selling,"  in  so  far  will 
political  economy,  the  exclusive  theory  of  men  buy- 
ing and  selling,  come  out  right,  and  be  true  of  them. 
But  it  will  be  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  though 
it  is  not  my  business  to  say  it,  I  think  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  writer  if  the  curious  interest  of  the  facts 
does  not  lead  many  readers  to  a  further  study  of  the 
subject. 

And  though  what  has  been  explained  is  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  hypothetical  science  of 
political  economy  and  the  real  world,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  difference.  Just  as  this  science  takes 
an  abstract  and  one-sided  view  of  man,  who  is  one 
of  its  subjects,  so  it  also  takes  an  abstract  and 
one-sided  view  of  wealth,  which  is  its  other  subject. 
Wealth  is  infinitely  various  ;  as  the  wants  of  human 
nature  are  almost  innumerable,  so  the  kinds  of  wealth 
are  various.  Why  men  want  so  many  things,  is  a 
great  subject  fit  for  inquiry ;  which  of  them  it  would 
be  wise  for  men  to  want  more  of,  and  which  of  them 
it  would  be  wise  to  want  less  of,  are  also  great 
subjects  equally  fit :    but  with  these  subjects  political 
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economy  does  not  deal  at  all ;  it  leaves  the  first  to  the 
metaphysician,  who  has  to  explain  if  be  can  the  origin 
and  the  order  of  human-wants;  and  the  second  to  the 
moralist,  who  is  to  decide  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
which  of  these  tastes  are  to  be  encouraged,  and 
when,  —  which  to  be  discouraged,  and  when.  The 
only  peculiarity  of  wealth  with  which  the  economist 
is  concerned  is  its  differentia  specifica, — that  which 
makes  its  wealth ;  to  do  so  it  muBt  gratify  some  want 
of  man,  or  it  would  not  be  desirable,  or  it  would  not 
be  wealth.  But  whence  that  want  comes,  —  whether 
from  a  low  part  of  man  or  from  a  high,  —  is  to  the 
economist  immaterial ;  whether  it  is  a  desirable  want 
for  man  to  gratify  he  cares  as  little,  so  long  as  that 
gratification  does  not  hurt  man  as  a  wealth-producing 
machine.  He  regards  a  pot  of  beer  and  a  picture,  a 
book  of  religion  and  a  pack  of  cards,  as  all  equally 
"wealth,"  and  therefore,  for  his  purpose,  equally 
worthy  of  regard.  The  only  division  of  wealth  in  his 
mind  is,  if  I  may  use  the  words,  the  division  between 
sterile  and  not  sterile.  Some  things  will  help  men 
to  make  new  things ;  some  things  will  induce  men 
to  work  and  make  new  things :  both  these  classes  of 
things  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  economist,  capital  or 
reproductive.  On  the  other  hand,  other  things  have 
no  similar  reproductive  power;  if  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  world,  all  work  would  go  on  with  equal  eflS- 
ciency,  and  as  many  new  things  would  be  produced  : 
and  these  last  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  economist,  un> 
productive  opulence,  just  as  the  first  were  productive 
capital. 

Further,  political  economy  makes  not  only  these" 
assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  its  principal  force 
and  as  to  that  of  its  object,  it  also  makes  two  as  to 
the  physical  conditions  under  which  this  force  acts, 
and  in  which  this  object  is  supposed  to  ezist.  For 
its  own  purposes  it  simplifies,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
nature  of  the  actors  and  the  end  of  the  action;  we 
have  now  to  see  that  it  simplifies  also  the  stage. 
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Political  economy  assumes  that  land  is  "limited 
in  quantity  and  variable  in  quality";  and  taking  the 
whole  of  human  tastes,*  this  assumption  has  almost 
always  been  true.  There  has  been  in  almost  all 
countries  a  diflficulty  in  obtaining  land ;  there  has 
scarcely  ever  been  a  surplus  of  it.  Still,  though  this 
assumption  accurately  coincides  with  the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  most  countries,  it  does  not  Agree  with 
all  the  phenomena  of  them  all.  On  the  contrary,  in 
all  "new"  countries,  as  they  are  called,  land  is  ex- 
ceedingly plentiful :  there  is  practically  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  it ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
as  much  of  the  best  land  as  any  one  wants  can, 
without  serious  impediment,  be  obtained.  No  doubt 
such  land  is  further  off  from  the  best  markets  than 
most  occupied  land  of  a  like  kind ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  the  arts,  such  a  difference  in  distance  pre- 
sents no  serious  difficulty.  The  construction  even  of 
a  short  railway  will  open  up  an  entire  district,  and 
make  its  produce  as  available  in  the  market  as  that 
of  much  land  long  before  cultivated.  In  new  countries 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  assumption  of  political 
economy  is  at  all  like  the  truth, — it  is  rather  the 
opposite  of  the  truth  :  and  accordingly  the  doctrines 
of  abstract  political  economy  must  not  be  applied 
to  such  countries  roughly,  and  without  previous  re- 
examination. One  of  the  primitive  assumptions  not 
being  true,  we  must  be  careful  to  reinvestigate  and 
see  whether  any  particular  deduction  which  we 
wish  to  use,  is  or  is  not  impaired,  —  is  or  is  not  in 
consequence  untrue. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  this  limitation 
of  abstract  political  economy  would  exclude  it  from 
much  of  the  real  world.  New  countries,  one  would 
imagine,  would  be  among  the  most  common  of  coun- 
tries ;  the  human  race  has  always  been  wandering, 
and  must  have  been  always  reaching  new  countries : 
but  in  truth  this  limitation  scarcely  makes  any  new 
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exclusion.  The  nature  of  the  "man"  who  first  occu- 
pied new  countries  did  not  "conform"  to  the  standard 
of  economical  man ;  the  being  of  reality  was  not  the 
being  of  the  hypothesis.  The  first  men,  all  researches 
justify  U8  in  assuming,  nearly  approached  in  nature 
to  the  present  savage  man.  They  had  not  probably 
as  many  curious  customs  or  so  many  debasing  super- 
stitions ;  they  had  not  so  many  ingrained  vices :  but 
they  had  as  little  intellectual  development,  and  as 
little  knowledge  of  material  things  ;  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  "calendar";  they  could  with  difliculty 
count  more  than  five ;  they  could  just  make  a  few 
weapons  of  war ;  they  could  just  construct  some  sort 
of  shed  that  would  serve  for  a  dwelling :  but  they 
could  not  make  any  of  the  articles  which  we  now 
call  "  wealth,"  and  they  would  not  have  appreciated 
such  things.  The  desire,  so  strong  in  civilized  man, 
for  wealth,  has  been  excited  in  him  by  the  esperience 
of  ages,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  him  by  in- 
heritance. If  you  take  a  present  savage,  even  of  a 
high  type,  he  will  find  the  life  of  cities,  the  life  of 
wealth  par  excellence,  scarcely  tolerable.  There  is  a 
well-known  story  of  one  savage,  who,  after  living 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  in  a  cultivated  world,  in  his 
old  age  returned  to  die  as  a  barbarian,  saying  that 
"  civilization  was  so  much  trouble  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer."  The  first  occupiers  of  most  countries  were 
not  men  eager  for  complex  wealth ;  they  cared  only 
for  a  bare  subsistence— and  then  to  kill  and  eat  one 
another. 

Many  ages  indeed  have  always  intervened  between 
the  first  settlement  of  any  country  and  the  rise  of  a 
strong  and  independent  mercantile  element,  before 
the  time  at  which  the  first  assumption  of  political 
economy  was  at  all  satisfied  in  it.  During  that  time 
such  countries  commenced '  a  kind  of  civilization,  but 
it  was  a  very  different  kind  of  civilization  from  the 
predominantly  commercial ;  it  was  in  general  ruled 
by  fixed  customs,  as  most  of  the  East  is  now;  it  did 
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not  allow  its  members  to  choose  their  own  ends  and 
fix  their  own  existence  for  themselves,  —  on  the  con- 
trary, it  chose  itself  those  ends  and"  prescribed  that 
existence.  And  the  life  so  selected  gave  but  little 
scope  to  the  production  of  wealth ;  it  was  occupied 
either  with  an  incessant  military  service,  or  in  peace 
with  an  equally  incessant  but  semi-religious  ritual ; 
the  labor  for  and  the  accumulation  of  the  means  of 
physical  comfort  were  very  secondary  aims  in  most 
of  the  periods  described  by  history,  as  they  still  are 
in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  present  world.  For 
ages  after  their  first  colonization,  there  was  no  such 
absorbing  and  self-selecting  life  of  trade  as  political 
economy  assumes  and  requires. 

Accordingly,  in  all  the  old  world, — the  world  as 
known  to  the  "ancients," — the  land  has  long  been 
occupied,  and  more  or  less  usefully,  more  or  less  fully, 
by  ancient  and  ineradicable  races;  in  practice  they 
cannot  be  dispossessed.  In  all  that  large  part  of  the 
world,  therefore,  land  is  very  scarce ;  no  new-comers 
can  in  fact  obtain  much  of  it.  But  of  late  there 
have  been  immense  territories  —  "new  worlds,"  to  use 
the  usual  word  —  of  which  this  is  not  true,  but  where 
the  very  reverse  is  true  :  long  voyages,  impossible  to 
the  ancient  navigator,  have  been  made  possible  by 
modem  inventions ;  and  these  voyages  have  discov- 
ered large  regions  inhabited  only  by  men  who  fade 
away  before  the  presence  of  civilized  men.  In  these 
distant  regions  man  seems  to  have  been  a  protected, 
and  therefore  a  feeble  animal ;  he  had  not  to  submit 
to  the  incessant  competition  which  has  in  the  "  old 
world"  hardened  his  frame  and  seasoned  his  mind. 
The  diseases  which  the  European  can  bear,  the  stimu- 
lants in  which  he  delights,  the  labor  for  which  he 
lives,  are  so  many  poisons  to  the  Australian  or  Ameri- 
can savage ;  he  dies  of  one  or  all  of  them  soon  after 
the  coming  of  the  European,  and  he  leaves  his  land 
vacant ;  he  has  never  been  able  to  cultivate  the  land 
which  he  calls  his,  and  now  he  drops  away  from  it. 
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As  a  sin^lar  result  of  this  strange  history,  land  of 
the  best  quality  is  now  procurable  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  with  great  ease  by  civilized  man.  There 
are  now  countries  not  only  called  "new"  because 
newly  discovered,  but  new  really,  because  the  laud 
in  them  can  now  be  used  but  has  never  been  used 
before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  primitive  as- 
sumption of  hypothetical  political  economy,  that  land 
is  always  limited  in  quantity  as  well  as  variable  in 
quality,  coincides  well  enough  with  the  usual  facts 
of  the  world ;  but  as  the  modem  exception  is  one 
of  great  present  importance  to  economical  nations, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  has  become  desirable 
(though  I  do  not  think  the  desirability  has  been 
usually  recognized)  to  annex  to  political  economy  a 
full  discussion  of  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  that 
exception.  What  has  hitherto  been  the  rule,  and 
what  has  hitherto  been  the  deviation  from  it,  both 
become  clearer  when  considered  side  by  side. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  laying  down 
such  a  rule,  if  you  admit  it  *  and  discuss  exceptions 
to  it  ?  Why  invent  a  hypothetical  hedge,  when  you 
know  that  it  does  not  include  all  you  want,  and  that 
therefore  you  will  be  unable  to  keep  within  it  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  rule  was  not  arbitrarily  invented 
by  inward  fancy,  but  suggested  by  outward  facts 
long  predominant ;  the  nearest  way  to  the  whole  truth 
is  by  pursuing  the  clue  which  the  partial  truth  first 
gave. 

Political  economy  also  assumes,  as  another  axiom- 
atic fact  as  to  land,  that  land  tliroughout  the  world 
is  for  the  most  part  of  such  fertility  that  the  labor 
of  a  cultivator,  if  he  has  but  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  will  produce  not  only  a  sub- 
sistence for  himself  but  also  many  other  persons. 
This  is  so  true  that  it  perhaps  scarcely  needs  to 
be  said,  but  it  is  of  cardinal  importance;   if  it  had 

*Tlii«  word  destroyB  the  BeiuG,  and  ihould  be  canreled. — Ed. 
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not  been  true,  the  truths  of  political  economy  and  the 
lives  of  men  would  have  been  altogether  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  And  there  Ib  no  a  priori 
reason  —  in  physics,  at  least  —  why  the  whole  earth 
should  not  be  as  a  bit  of  bleak  moor,  where  agri- 
culturists have  nothing  over,  and  can  but  just  raise 
a  bare  subsistence  for  themselves ;  but  for  the  most 
part  there  is  a  surplus,  and  this  surplus  is  of  course 
increased  day  by  day, — by  the  continual  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  agriculture  more  is  produced,  and 
therefore  there  is  more  over.  In  old  countries  the 
increasing  productiveness  retards  the  need  of  a  resort 
to  new  soils,  and  diminishes  the  evil  of  it ;  and  in 
new  countries  this  additional  surplus  is  an  extra  fund 
for  exportation,  and  a  new  means  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  those  who  have  stayed  at  home  in  the  old 
world. 

And  lastly,  political  economy  declines  to  investi- 
gate all  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  man,  and  assumes  an  avowedly  incomplete 
and  approximate  formula  as  to  it.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  political  economy  must  do  this. 
The  causes  which  regulate  the  increase  of  mankind 
are  little  less  than  all  the  causes,  outward  and  inward, 
which  determine  human  action  :  climate,  social  cus- 
toms, political  government,  inherited  race  nature,  and 
other  things  beside,  affect,  as  we  all  know,  the  rate 
at  which  population  grows.  Political  economy  would 
have  to  discuss  half  physiology,  half  the  science  of 
government,  and  half  several  other  sciences  too,  if  it 
attempted  to  investigate  the  real  laws  which  regulate 
the  multiplication  of  mankind  ;  it  has  necessarily  to 
make  an  assumption,  to  assume  as  a  dictum  some 
approximation  to  the  complex  truth,  which  is  at  once 
simple  enough  to  be  manageable  and  true  enough  to 
be  useful.*  Political  economy  therefore  assumes  that 
in  any  particular  society,  the  power  of  parents  to  pro- 
duce children  exceeds  the  power  to  provide  for  them 
in  what  those  parents  think  sufficient  comfort ;  whence 
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it  comes  that  either  parents  must  not  produce  all  the 
children  that  they  can,  or  that  if  they  do  the  standard 
of  comfort  in  the  population  must  deteriorate,  and  if 
the  multiplication  continue  and  the  deterioration  aug- 
ment, that  the  population  must  die  off.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  this  assumption  embodies 
accurately  enough  the  ordinary  experience  of  man- 
kind, as  history  records  it  and  as  present  facts  evince 
it:  an  immense  "reserve  power"  of  multiplication  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  most  countries,  which  is  kept 
down  by  one  obstacle  or  other,  but  which  is  ready 
to  start  forward  when  that  obstacle  is  removed.  No 
two  countries  can  differ  more  in  every  respect  impor- 
tant for  this  purpose  than  Great  Britain  and  British 
India ;  yet  both  of  them  seem  to  prove  the  same  re- 
sult. At  home,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  increase 
only  at  the  rate  of  1.01  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
double  in  68  years ;  but  if  you  take  the  very  same 
population  to  the  colonies  or  the  United  States,  it  is 
believed  to  increase  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate,  and 
to  double  itself  more  rapidly,  though  the  relative  in- 
crease is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  sometimes  assumed 
when  no  sufficient  account  is  taken  of  the  continual 
immigration  into  those  countries.  The  lesson  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  population  of 
the  Peninsula  is  ordinarily  supposed  not  to  have 
augmented  since  the  time  of  Alexander ;  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  for  centuries  preceding  the 
English  conquest  it  augmented  very  slowly,  if  at  all : 
but  now,  under  the  influence  of  long  peace  and  long 
good  government,  the  population  is  beginning  to 
augment  very  rapidly.  In  the  North-West  Provinces, 
where  the  data  are  the  best,  it  is  said  to  be  aug- 
menting almost  as  rapidly  as  the  population  of  Great 
Britain.  Here  as  before  there  is  an  immense  accel- 
eration of  the  rate  of  multiplication,  because  a  repress- 
ive force  has  as  before  been  withdrawn.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  same  experiment  would  have  a  like 
result  in  other  cases. 
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It  may  be  said  that  out  of  Europe  there  is  very 
much  unoccupied  land,  and  that  even  if  Europe  pro- 
duced all  the  people  it  could,  those  people  might  be 
sent  thither ;  but  emigration  on  such  a  scale,  though 
imaginable  in  speculation,  is  not  possible  in  practice. 
To  create  very  rapidly  new  colonies,  or  to  extend 
very  rapidly  old  ones,  requires  the  migration  not 
only  of  persons  but  of  capital :  you  must  send  thither 
the  means  of  suhaistence  if  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
subsisted,  and  the  means  of  employment  if  they  are 
to  be  employed.  And  capital  will  not  go  unless 
you  pay  it ;  it  must  have  its  regular  percentage ; 
and  as  yet  no  capital  employed  in  founding  colonies 

—  not  capital,  that  is,  of  a  founding  company,  or  of 
founders  as  such  —  has  ever  paid  a  farthing.  The 
capital  so  expended  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
emigrants  and  to  the  colony,  but  it  has  never  paid 
a  dividend ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  capital  has 
commonly  been  lost.  There  are  no  means  by  which 
owners  at  home  can  be  sure  of  their  interest ;  nor 
will  very  many  owners  of  capital  go  themselves  to 
the  colonies,  only  because  it  would  much  help  the 
poor  there  if  they  did  so.  Capita!  must  be  propelled 
by  self-interest ;  it  cannot  be  enticed  by  benevolence. 
The  sudden  foundation  of  a  colony  so  huge  as  to 
contain  ail  the  possible  children  —  all  those  that  might 
be  in  excess  of  those  which  are — is  impossible;  the 
bare  idea  of  it  is  ridiculous. 

Nor  if  such  a  colony  could  be  founded,  would  it 
attain  the  end  desired.  Cultivated  persons  in  Europe 
do  not  produce  all  the  children  they  might,  because 
they  know  that  if  they  did,  those  children  could  not 
lead  any  such  life  as  they  themselves  lead.  They 
wish  their  children  to  have  refined  habits,  and  to 
live  by  their  talents  and  their  mind  as  they  do 
themselves ;  but  in  a  colony  this  is  simply  impossible, 

—  rude  plenty  and  rough  prosperity  are  common,  but 
a  nice  refinement  is  all  but  impossible.  The  life  of  a 
lady,  as  we  see  it  in  Europe,  is  in  colonies  impossible ; 
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as  sufficient  servants  cannot  be  obtained,  the  mother 
of  the  family  has  in  person  to  see  to  the  manual 
slavery  of  the  housework  as  well  as  look  after  her 
children,  and  this  leaves  her  little  opportunity  for  re- 
fined culture.  The  men  are  a  little  better  off,  but  not 
much ;  the  demand  for  educated  labor  in  the  colonies 
is  exceedingly  small, — the  business  of  the  place  is  to 
produce  com  or  wool,  food  or  raw  material ;  neither 
skilled  labor  nor  cultured  labor  are  much  wanted 
for  that.  Almost  all  our  colonies  have  warned  our 
artisanfsj  not  to  come  thither,  because  there  was  no 
room ;  and  as  for  the  legal  or  other  long-trained  and 
costly  mental  labor  of  the  old  world,  there  is  very 
little  opportunity  for  it.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  a 
colony  impossible  which  should  be  huge  enough 
for  all  the  possible  people  of  the  old  world,  but  such 
a  colony,  even  if  possible,  would  be  inadequate :  it 
would  only  provide  for  the  children  of  rude  people 
in  the  manner  rude  people  wish,  it  would  not  provide 
for  those  of  reflned  people  in  the  least  as  refined 
people  wish. 

The  measured  use  of  the  multiplying  power  which 
is  now  practiced  by  all  decent  people  in  the  existing 
society  of  the  old  world  is,  therefore,  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  such  a  society.  A 
use  of  the  power  without  measure  would  certainly 
overcrowd  such  societies  with  high  aims  that  could 
not  be  satisfied,  and  perhaps  also  with  mouths  which 
could  not  be  fed. 

And  it  is  quite  consistent  with  this  to  believe  that 
such  restraint  has  not  at  all  been  uniformly  prac- 
ticed in  the  world ;  that  it  has  been  rather  the  rare 
exception,  not  the  common  rule.  Such  restraint  has 
not  been  practiced  because  it  has  not  been  wanted. 
We  have  been  let  into  the  secret  of  the  matter  by 
the  experience  of  India :  the  number  of  the  people 
in  British  India,  as  we  have  seen,  was  stationary  for 
ages,  but  now  they  have  begun  to  augment  quickly ; 
and  we  know  the  reason  why. 
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And  it  is,  too,  quite  consistent  with  this  doctrine 
to  believe,  as  has  been  lately  ui^d  with  singular 
force,  that  we  have  as  jet  much  to  learn  as  to  the 
theory  of  population :  that  the  numbers  of  all  nations 
do  not  augment  alike  even  under  seemingly  similar 
conditions ;  that  there  is  the  same  difference  in  dif- 
ferent families;  that  there  are  a  variety  of  "laws" 
—  some  that  can  be  clearly  indicated,  others  that 
can  be  only  suspected — which  diminish  or  seem  to 
diminish  the  multiplying  capacity  of  mankind. 

One  of  these  is  the  increase  of  intellectual  action. 
Physiologists  say,  on  a  priori  ground,  that  if  you 
spend  nervous  force  in  one  direction  you  will  not 
have  as  much  to  spend  in  another.  The  ultimate 
identity  of  seemingly  different  forces  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  discoveries  of  recent  science,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  applies  here; 
an  incessant  action  of  the  brain  often  seems  to 
diminish  the  multiplying  power.  It  can  hardly  be  an 
accident  that  Shakespeare,  Lord  Bacon,  Milton,  New- 
ton, and  Locke  —  perhaps  our  five  greatest  English- 
men—  had  only  six  children  between  them.*  Locke 
and  Newton,  it  is  true,  did  not  marry;  but  it  is  not 
irrational  to  suspect  that  the  coolness  of  temperament 
which  kept  them  single  was  but  another  phase  of  the 
same  fundamental  fact.  But  the  doctrine  of  abstract 
physiology  must  be  applied  with  caution.  It  only 
says  that  of  any  particular  total  of  nervous  force, 
what  is  expended  in  one  way  will  not  remain  to  be 
expended  in  another ;  in  any  given  case,  to  use  the 
well-known  phrase,  "  what  is  gained  in  children  will 
be  lost  in  mind : "  but  all  cases  are  not  alike.  The 
nervous  power  of  A  may  be  fifty  times  that  of  C, 
and  therefore  he  may  do  five  times  more  brain  work 
than  C  and  also  have  five  times  his  children ;  and  in 
fact,  Mr.  Galton  finds  that  English  judges  —  a  strongly 
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intellectual  race  as  a  whole — have  as  many  children 
as  other  people,  and  there  are  some  other  limiting 
observations  which  might  be  made  on  the  subject. 
Still,  on  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in 
the  absorbing  action  of  intellectual  power  to  have 
this  particular  eflEect,  and  abstract  science  teaches 
that  we  should  expect  it. 

The  same  remark,  with  some  limitations,  is  probably 
also  applicable  to  women.  Hardly  any  one  who  ob- 
serves can  doubt  that  women  of  much  mind  and  fine 
nerves,  as  a  rule,  seem  not  so  likely  to  have  children, 
or  at  least  not  to  have  so  many  children,  as  others. 
Here  too,  as  with  men,  the  whole  vital  force  in  one 
case  often  may  be,  and  often  will  be,  different  from 
that  force  in  another,  and  therefore  particular  women 
may  be  up  to  the  average,  or  even  be  remarkable  in 
both  ways ;  but  still,  on  the  whole,  the  existence  of 
the  tendency  seems  clear.  And  it  is  curiously  like 
a  similar  force  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale : 
Mr.  Wallace,  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living 
observers,  says  that  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
savage  tribes  is  much  retarded  by  the  exhausting 
labor  of  their  women ;  and  it  will  be  a  curious  cycle 
if,  as  is  likely,  in  the  latest  civilization  the  same  pre- 
ventive check  should  again  become  a  powerful  one. 

Another  force  which  may  be  strongly  suspected, 
if  it  cannot  be  quite  proved,  is  the  tendency  of  dis- 
heartened races  and  of  dispirited  families  to  die  out 
and  disappear.  This  force  would  seem  to  be  much 
the  same  as  that  which  operates  on  all  wild  animals 
when  in  confinement :  the  richest  food  may  be  given 
to  such  animals,  the  greatest  care  taken  of  them,  and 
their  apparent  health  may  seem  to  be  as  good  as 
possible,  and  yet  they  will  not  breed.  Now,  all  such 
animals  are  dispirited  for  want  of  the  excitement  of 
a  wild  life,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  of  the  change 
in  their  multiplying  power ;  at  any  rate,  in  the  case 
of  men,  close  observers  of  the  dying  savage  races 
seem  to  think  that  often  the  mind  has  something  to 
Vou  V,— 23 
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do  with  it.  The  New-Zealander  says  that  "as  the 
English  rat  has  supplanted  the  Maori  rat,  so  the 
English  '  man '  will  supplant  the  Maori  '  man ' ; "  he 
looks  on  the  extinction  of  his  race  aa  a  fixed  fate, 
and  in  consequence  his  spirits  fall,  his  mind  loses 
some  of  its  tone  and  his  constitution  some  of  its 
vigor.  In  civilized  life  particular  families  sometimes 
seem  to  droop  and  die  away,  though  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  set  down  the  cases  exactly  in  figures ;  this 
is  analogous  to  what  Dr.  Maudsley  tells  us  he  has 
observed  of  anxiuty. 

All  these  seem  to  be  traces  of  new  laws  which 
already  diminish,  and  in  future  times  may  still  more 
limit,  the  multiplying  power  of  mankind ;  but  the 
fullest  acknowledgment  of  them  does  not  contradict 
the  primary  assumption  made  by  abstract  poHtical 
economy.  It  will  still  remain  true,  at  present,  that  if 
all  people  had  as  many  children  as  they  could,  they 
could  not  provide  for  them  as  they  think  they  ought, 
— perhaps  could  not  provide  for  them  at  all.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  future  time  when  causes  such 
as  these  should  have  so  exceedingly  diminished  the 
sexual  feelings  as  to  make  voluntary  restraint  of 
them  needless ;  those  feelings  certainly  are  incredibly 
strong  now,  in  comparison  with  the  forces  which  it 
is  thought  will  hereafter  supplant  them:  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  necessity  for  voluntary  restraint 
should  be  diminished,  but  it  is  not  easy  even  to  im- 
agine that  this  necessity  should  be  extinguished. 

In  the  same  way  this  primary  axiom  would  not  be 
impaired  if  it  could  be  proved  that  aristocracies,  as 
such,  tend  to  have  fewer  children  than  other  classes : 
aristocracies  are  so  small  a  fraction  of  mankind  that 
the  particular  rate  of  their  increase  is  not  important 
enough  to  alter  much  the  rate  of  increase  of  man- 
kind, or  even  of  a  nation  as  a  whole.  But  though 
this  tendency  of  aristocracies  has  often  been  im- 
agined, it  has  never  been  proved,  and  indeed  it 
never  will  be,  for  it  can  be  easily  disproved.    The 
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most  obvious  and  conclusive  ffict  against  it  is,  that 
the  English  aristocracy  have  more  children  than 
the  average  of  Englishmen.  A  common  observer  of 
society  would  indeed  expect  to  find  this :  he  "would 
remember  that  the  peers  now  differ  very  little  from 
the  rest  of  the  English  gentry ;  that  the  English 
gentry  are  as  a  rule  healthy  and  not  dissipated  men  ; 
that  peers  in  general  are  married  early ;  all  these 
characteristics  make  them  likely  to  have  more  child- 
ren than  other  people,  and  in  fact  they  have  more. 
The  theory  that  aristocracies  of  necessity  diminish  in 
number  fails  in  this  case  even  ludicrously ;  for  that 
theory  attributes  to  the  persons  it  selects  a  deficiency 
in  the  very  particulars  in  which  they  were  likely  to 
excel,  and  do  excel. 

But  though  this  assumption  as  to  the  multiplying 
power  of  the  people  is  true  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  world,  and  of  most  ages,  it  is  not  true  of  all  the 
world  or  of  ail  ages.  Like  the  other  primitive  axiom 
of  political  economy  as  to  land,  it  fails  where  "new" 
countries  are  occupied  by  old  races.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  strange  chance  which  has  unpeopled 
so  great  a  part  of  the  world  just  when  civilized 
people  wanted  to  go  there.  It  is  strange  to  think 
how  different  would  have  been  the  fate  of  this  and 
of  coming  generations,  if  America  and  Australia  had 
possessed  imperfect  but  thickly  populated  civilizations, 
like  those  of  China  and  of  India.  In  climate,  and  in 
all  external  circumstances,  America  seems  as  fit  for 
an  early  civilization  as  India ;  happily,  however,  it 
did  not  possess  one,  nor  did  Australia, —  there  is 
nothing  there  now  left  to  cumber  the  ground.  A  race 
rich  in  the  arts  of  civilization  is  thus  placed  in  a 
country  rich  in  unowned  hut  fertile  land ;  and  in 
these  countries  there  is  no  check  on  population. 
Those  who  can  live  there  —  who  are  the  kind  of 
people  that  can  bear  the  necessary  rudeness  and  can 
live  there  —  can  multiply  as  fast  as  they  like ;  they 
will  be  able  to  support  their  children  in  the  rough 
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comfort  of  such  countries.  Those  children  will  not  be 
in  the  least  likely  to  die  off  from  want  or  from  dis- 
ease ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  as  likely  to  live 
as  any  children  of  the  human  race.  The  possible 
maximum  of  multiplication  is  there  reached,  and  yet 
none  of  the  multipliers  are  deteriorated  in  the  scale 
of  the  life,  or  in  any  of  their  circumstances. 

And  it  is  necessary  to  take  most  careful  ac- 
count of  this  exceptional  case,  because  it  vitally 
affects  the  present  life  of  present  commercial  nations, 
to  which  political  economy  is  meant  to  be  an  ap- 
proximation. The  existence  of  those  nations  is  vitally 
affected  by  the  results  of  this  exception,  and  there- 
fore those  results  must  not  be  neglected.  It  follows 
from  those  results  that  political  economy  is  not  the 
"dismal  science"  which  it  was  thought  to  be  years 
ago,  and  which  many  people  still  imagine  it  to  be ; 
it  does  not  teach  that  of  necessity  there  will  be,  as 
time  goes  on,  a  greater  and  greater  difficulty  in 
providing  for  the  increase  of  mankind.  It  assumes  as 
an  indisputable  fact  a  present  diflBculty ;  but  it  does 
not  assume  or  say  that  this  difficulty  will  increase. 
That  augmentation  of  difficulty  will  not  arise,  first, 
because  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  old  countries  can 
emigrate  to  new  countries,  where  people  may  increase 
as  fast  as  they  can  ;  secondly,  because  tliose  emigrants 
produce  more  than  they  want  in  bare  subsistence, 
and  can  send  home  a  surplus  to  those  who  remain 
behind ;  thirdly,  because  even  in  the  old  countries  the 
growing  improvement  in  the  arts  of  production  is 
likely  at  least  to  counterbalance  the  inevitable  dif- 
ficulty of  a  gradual  resort  to  less  favored  and  fertile 
soils. 

This  short  explanation  will,  I  think,  he  enough  to 
give  a  rude  idea  of  the  science  of  political  economy 
in  its  present  form.  If  I  were  writing  a  professed 
book  on  the  science,  there  would  be  much  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  But  I  hope  what  has  been  said 
will  be  enough  to  make  plain  the  rest  of  this  book. 
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I  am  to  speak  of  the  creators  of  political  economy, 
and  to  criticize  them ;  and  unless  as  much  as  this  had 
been  said,  the  necessary  considerations  could  scarcely 
have  been  lucidly  explained. 
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If  we  compare  Adam  Smith's  conception  of  political 
economy  with  that  to  which  we  are  now  used,  the 
moBt  striking  point  is,  that  he  never  seems  aware 
that  he  is  dealing  with  what  we  should  call  an 
abstract  science  at  all.  The  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
does  not  deal,  as  do  our  modern  books,  with  a  ficti- 
tious human  being  hypothetically  simplified,  but  with 
the  actual  concrete  men  who  live  and  move ;  it  is 
concerned  with  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Scotch  and  the  English,  and 
never  diverges  into  the  abstract  world.  Considering 
"the  natural  progress  of  opulence"  as  an  item  in 
greater  studies,  as  part  of  the  natural  growth  of 
human  civilization,  Adam  Smith  always  thought  how 
it  had  been  affected  by  human  nature  taken  as  a 
whole. 

Adam  Smith  approximates  to  our  modem  political 
economist  because  his  conception  of  human  nature  is 
so  limited.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  he  thought 
"  there  was  a  Scotchman  inside  every  mem."  His 
"Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  indeed,  somewhat 
differs  in  tone ;  but  all  through  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations,"  the  desire  of  man  to  promote  his  pecuniary 
interest  is  treated  as  far  more  universally  intense, 
and  his  willingness  to  labor  for  that  interest  as  far 
more  eager  and  far  more  commonly  diffused,  than 
experience  shows  them  to  be.  Modem  economists, 
instructed  by  a  larger  experience,  well  know  that  the 
force  of  which  their  science  treats  is  neither  so  potent 
nor  so  isolated  as  Adam  Smith  thought ;  they  con- 
sistently advance  as  an  assumption  what  he  more  or 
less  assumes  as  a  fact. 
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Perhaps  a  little  unfairly,  nothing  has  more  con- 
duced to  the  unpopularity  of  modern  political  econo- 
mitits,  and  to  the  comparative  fame  of  Adam  Smith, 
than  this  superiority  of  their  view  over  his.  Of  course 
Adam  Smith  was  infinitely  too  sensible  a  man  to  treat 
the  desire  to  attain  wealth  as  the  sole  source  of  human 
action  ;  he  much  overrated  its  sphere  and  exagger- 
ated its  effect,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  there  was 
much  else  in  human  nature  besides, — as  a  considerate 
and  careful  observer  of  mankind,  he  could  not  help 
being  aware  of  it.  Accordingly  he  often  introduces 
references  to  other  motives,  and  describes  at  length 
and  in  an  interesting  way  what  we  should  now  con- 
sider non-economical  phenomena ;  and  therefore  he  is 
more  intelligible  than  modem  economists,  and  seems 
to  be  more  practical :  but  in  reality  he  looks  as  if  he 
were  more  practical,  only  because  his  analysis  is  less 
complete,  —  he  speaks  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  all 
the  facts  of  human  nature,  when  he  is  not.  Modern 
economists  know  their  own  limitations ;  they  would 
no  more  undertake  to  prescribe  for  the  real  world 
than  a  man  in  green  spectacles  would  undertake  to 
describe  the  colors  of  a  landscape.  But  the  mass  of 
mankind  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  this 
they  think  Adam  Smith  practical  because  he  seems 
to  deal  with  all  the  real  facts  of  man's  life,  though 
he  actually  exaggerates  some  and  often  omits  others ; 
but  they  think  modem  economists  unpractical  because 
they  have  taken  the  most  business-like  step  towards 
real  practice,  —  that  of  dealing  with  things  one  at  a 
time. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  singular  position  of  Adam 
Smith  which  has  given  him  his  peculiar  usefulness. 
He  fulfilled  two  functions.  On  the  one  hand,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for,  though  he  did  not  found,  the 
abstract  science  of  political  economy.  The  conception 
of  human  nature  which  underlies  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations "  is  near  enough  to  the  fictitious  man  of 
recent    economic    science     to    make    its    reasonings 
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often  approximate  to,  and  sometimes  coincide  with, 
thoBe  whicli  the  atoutest  of  modern  economists  might 
use.  The  philosophical  and  conscious  approximation 
which  we  now  use,  has  been  gradually  framed  by  the 
continual  purification  of  the  rough  and  vague  idea 
which  he  employed.  In  this  way  Adam  Smith  is  the 
legitimate  progenitor  of  Ricardo  and  of  Mill:  their 
books  would  not  have  been  written  in  the  least  as 
they  now  are,  moat  likely  would  never  have  been 
written  at  all,  unless  Adam  Smith  or  some  similar 
writer  had  written  as  he  has.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Adam  Smith  is  the  beginner  of  a  great  practi- 
cal movement  too.  His  partial  conception  of  human 
nature  is  near  enough  to  the  entire  real  truth  of  it 
to  have  been  assumed  as  such  in  his  own  mind,  and 
to  be  easily  accepted  as  such  by  the  multitude  of 
readers.  When  he  writes,  he  writes  about  what  in- 
terests most  practical  men,  in  a  manner  which  every 
one  will  like  who  is  able  to  follow  any  sort  of  writ- 
ten reasoning ;  and  in  his  time  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  most  important  new  truth  which  most  prac- 
tical people  were  willing  to  learn,  and  which  he  was 
desirous  to  teach.  It  is  difficult  for  a  modem  Eng- 
lishman, to  whom  "Free  Trade"  is  an  accepted 
ipaxim  of  tedious  orthodoxy,  to  remember  sufficiently 
that  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  heresy  and  a 
paradox.  The  whole  commercial  legislation  of  the 
world  was  framed  on  the  doctrines  of  Protection  ;  all 
financiers  held  them,  and  the  practical  men  of  the 
world  were  fixed  in  the  belief  of  them,  "I  avow," 
says  M.  Mollien,  the  wise  finance  minister  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  "  to  the  shame  of  my  first  instructors" 
(the  previous  officials  of  France),  "that  it  was  the 
book  of  Adam  Smith,  then  so  little  known,  but  which 
was  already  decried  by  the  administrators  with  whom 
I  had  served,  which  taught  me  better  to  appreciate 
the  multitude  of  points  at  which  public  finance 
touches  every  family,  and  which  raised  judges  of  it 
in  every  household."    There  were  many  Free-Traders 
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before  Adam  Smith,  both  writers  and  men  of  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  only  in  the  antiquarian  sense  in  which 
there  were  "poets  before  Homer,  and  kings  before 
Agamemnon "  :  there  was  no  great  practical  teacher 
of  the  new  doctrine ;  no  one  who  could  bring  it 
home  to  the  mass  of  men ;  who  connected  it  in  a 
plain  emphatic  way  with  the  history  of  the  past  and 
with  the  facts  of  the  present ;  who  made  men  feel 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  "book  theory,"  but  a  thing 
which  might  be  and  ought  to  be  real.  And  thus 
{by  a  good  fortune  such  as  has  hardly  happened  to 
any  other  writer)  Adam  Smith  is  the  true  parent  of 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  as  well 
as  of  Ricardo  and  of  accurate  political  economy.  His 
writings  are  semi-concrete,  seeming  to  be  quite  so ; 
and  therefore  they  have  been  the  beginning  of  two 
great  movements,  one  In  the  actual  and  the  other  in 
the  abstract  world. 

Probably  both  these  happy  chances  would  have 
amazed  Adam  Smith  if  he  could  have  been  told  of 
them.  As  we  have  seen,  the  last  way  in  which  he 
regarded  political  economy  was  as  a  separate  and 
confined  speciality :  he  came  upon  it  as  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  development  of  all  things,  and  it 
was  in  that  vast  connection  that  he  habitually  con- 
sidered it;  the  peculiar  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
which  we  now  have,  had  never  occurred  to  him.  And 
the  idea  of  his  being  the  teacher,  who  more  than 
any  one  else  caused  Free  Trade  to  be  accepted  as 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  English  policy,  would  have 
been  quite  as  strange  to  him.  He  has  put  on  record 
his  feeling :  — 

"To  expect  indeed  that  the  troedom  of  trade  should  ever  be 
entirely  restored  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that 
an  Oceana  or  Utopia  should  ever  bo  established  in  it.  Not  only 
the  prejudices  of  the  pubhc,  but  what  is  much  more  unconquer- 
able, the  private  interests  of  many  individuals,  irresistibly  oppose  it. 
Were  the  officers  of  the  army  to  oppose  with  the  same  zeal  and 
unanimity  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which  master 
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inaDufacturers  set  themselves  against  every  law  that  is  likely  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home  market ;  were  the 
former  to  animate  their  soldiers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
iuQame  their  workmen,  to  atluek  with  violence  and  outrage  the  pro- 
posers of  any  sueh  regulation, —to  attempt  to  reduce  the  army 
would  be  as  dangerous  as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminish 
in  any  respect  the  monopoly  which  our  manufacturers  have  obtained 
against  us,  Thb  monopoly  has  bo  much  increased  the  number  of 
some  particular  tribes  of  them,  that  like  an  overgrown  standing 
army,  they  have  become  formidable  to  the  government,  and  upon 
many  occasions  intimidate  the  legislature.  The  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  supports  every  proposal  for  strengthening  this  monopoly 
is  sure  to  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  understand iiig  trade, 
but  great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order  of  men  whose  num- 
bers and  wealth  render  them  of  great  importance.  If  he  opposes 
them,  on  the  contrary,  and  still  more  if  he  has  authority  enough 
to  be  ablo  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  moat  acknowledged  probity, 
nor  the  highest  rank,  nor  the  grcateat  public  services  can  protect 
him  from  the  most  infamous  abuse  and  detraction,  from  personal 
insults,  nor  sometimes  from  real  danger,  arising  from  the  insolent 
outrage  of  furious  and  disappointed  monopolists."* 

Yet  in  fact  the  "Utopia"  of  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  exertions  of  the  "master 
manufacturers " ;  and  those  who  advocated  it,  and 
who  were  "thought  to  understand  trade,"  said  that 
they  had  learned  the  doctrines  they  were  inculcating 
from  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  above  and  beyond 
every  other  book. 


If  we  look  at  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  as  if  it 
were  a  book  of  modem  political  economy,  we  should 
ask  four  questions  about  it :  — 

(1.)  What,  by  its  teaching,  is  the  cause  which 
makes  one  thing  exchange  for  more  or  less  of  other 
things  ? 

•  Book  iT.,  Chap,  ii,  Tbe  Ia«t  p«rt  refen  dout)Ueu  lo  tbe  assault  on  tbe 
Duke  ol  Bedtord  by  tbe  allk  weavers  la  Hay,  1T65  (see  Horace  Walpole's 
.Memoirs,  Vol.  II. ;  Lord  MaboD't  "  History  ol  Englaud,"  Cbap.  xUt.  ;  and 
Vol.  Iv.,  page  113,  of  tbte  edlUon).— Eo. 
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(2.)  What  are  the  laws  under  which  that  cause 
acts  in  producing  these  things?  —  the  full  reply  to 
which  gives  the  laws  of  population  and  growth  of 
capital. 

(;}.)  If  it  turns  out  (as  of  course  it  does)  that 
these  things  are  produced  hy  the  co-operation  of 
many  people,  what  settles  the  share  of  each  of  those 
people  in  those  things,  or  in  their  proceeds  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  gives  what  are  called  the 
"laws  of  distribution." 

(4.)  If  this  co-operation  costs  something  (as  of 
course  it  does,  like  all  other  co-operations),  who  is 
to  pay  that  cost,  and  how  is  it  to  be  levied  ?  The 
reply  to  this  inquiry  is  the  theory  of  taxation. 

To  persons  who  have  not  been  much  accustomed 
to  think  of  these  subjects,  these  questions  may  seem 
a  little  strange  :  they  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I  ought 
to  have  spoken  of  the  laws  of  wealth  and  of  its  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  rather  than  of  the  causes 
■which  make  one  thing  exchange  for  more  or  less  of 
other  things,  and  of  the  consequent  laws.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  for  the  purposes  of  political  economy 
"wealth"  means  that  which  possesses  exchange 
value ;  and  on  that  ground  Archbishop  Whately 
wanted  to  call,  the  science  "catallactics,"  The  air 
and  the  sunlight,  the  riches  of  nature,  are  nothing  in 
political  economy,  because  every  one  can  have  them, 
and  therefore  no  one  will  give  anything  for  them. 
"Wealth"  is  not  such  for  economical  purposes  unless 
it  is  scarce  and  transferable,  and  so  desirable  that 
some  one  is  anxious  to  give  something  else  for  it. 
The  business  of  the  science  is  not  with  the  general 
bounty  of  nature  to  all  men,  but  with  the  privileged 
possessions  —  bodily  and  mental  powers  included  — 
which  some  have  and  which  others  have  not. 

Unluckily,  when  we  come  to  inquire  what  makes 
these  things  exchange  for  more  or  less  of  value, 
one  among  another,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle 
of   a    question    which    involves    many    and    difficult 
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elements,  and  which  requires  delicate  handling.  Most 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  felt  in  reflecting  on  the 
entire  subject  are  owing  to  a  deficient  conception  of 
the  primitive  ingredient ;  and  this  will  surprise  no 
one  conversant  with  the  history  of  science,  for  most 
errors  in  it  have  been  introduced  at  the  beginning,  — 
just  as  the  questions  which  a  child  is  apt  to  ask  are 
in  general  the  ones  which  it  is  hardest  to  answer. 

It  is  usual  to  begin  treating  the  subject  by  sup- 
posing a  state  of  barter;  and  this  is  in  principle 
quite  right,  for  "money"  is  a  peculiar  commodity 
which  requires  explanation,  and  the  simplest  cases  of 
exchange  take  place  without  it.  But  it  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten  that  a  state  of  barter  is  not  a  very  easy 
thing  fully  to  imagine ;  the  very  simplicity  which 
renders  it  useful  in  speculation  makes  it  more  and 
more  unlike  our  present  complex  experience.  Hap- 
pily, though  barter  has  died  out  of  the  adult  life  of 
civilized  communities,  there  remains  an  age  when 
we,  most  of  us,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  To 
schoolboys,  money  is  always  a  scarce  and  often  a 
brief  possession,  and  they  are  obliged  to  eke  out  the 
want  by  simpler  expedients ;  the  memories  of  most 
of  us  may  help  them  in  the  matter,  though  their 
present  life  certainly  will  not. 

Suppose,  then,  that  one  boy  at  school  has  a  ham 
sent  him  from  home  (those  who  object  to  trivial  illus- 
trations must  be  sent  back  to  the  Platonic  Socrates 
to  learn  that  they  are  of  the  most  special  use  in  the 
most  difficult  matters,  and  be  set  to  read  the  history 
of  philosophy  that  they  may  leam  what  becomes  of 
the  pomposity  which  neglects  them),  and  suppose  that 
another  boy  has  cake,  and  that  each  has  more  of  his 
own  than  he  cares  for  and  lacks  something  of  the 
other,  what  are  the  proportions  in  which  they  will 
exchange  ?  If  boy  A  likes  his  own  ham  scarcely  at 
all,  or  not  very  much,  and  if  he  is  very  fond  of 
cake,  he  will  be  ready  to  barter  a  great  deal  of  it 
against  a  little  of  boy  B's  cake ;   and   if  boy  B   is 
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fond  of  cake  too  and  does  not  care  so  much  for 
ham,  cake  will  be  at  a  premium,  and  a  very  little  of 
it  will  go  a  great  way  in  the  transaction,  especially 
if  the  cake  is  a  small  one  and  the  ham  a  hig  one  ; 
but  if  on  the  contrary  both  boys  care  much  for  ham 
and  neither  much  for  cake, 'and  also  the  ham  be 
small  and  the  cake  large,  then  the  ham  will  be  at  a 
premium,  tlie  cake  at  a  discount,  and  both  sides  of 
the  exchange  will  be  altered.  The  use  of  this  sim- 
plest of  all  cases  is  that  you  see  the  inevitable  com- 
plexity of,  and  that  you  cannot  artificially  simplify, 
the  subject.  There  are  in  every  exchange,  as  we 
here  see,  no  less  than  six  elements  which  more  or 
less  affect  it  in  general :  first  the  quantities  of  the 
two  commodities,  and  next  two  feelings  in  each  ex- 
changer, —  first  his  craving  for  the  commodity  of  the 
other,  and  secondly  his  liking  or  disinclination  for  his 
own.  In  every  transaction,  small  or  great,  you  will 
be  liable  to  blunder  unless  you  consider  all  six. 

The  introduction  of  money  introduces  in  this  re- 
spect no  new  element.  The  inseparable  use  of  that 
incessant  expedient  is  that  which  ingrains  into  civil- 
ized life  the  abstract  idea  of  a  "purchasing  power,"  — 
of  a  thing  which,  when  possessed,  will  obtain  all 
other  things ;  and  independently  of  the  hand-to-hand 
use  of  money,  this  idea  of  it  as  a  universal  equiva- 
lent, with  the  consequent,  means  of  counting,  has 
been  incalculably  beneficial  to  civilization  :  but  into 
a  mere  single  interchange  its  use  introduces  nothing 
new.  Money  in  that  aspect  is  simply  a  desirable 
commodity  ;  it  often  happens  to  be  particularly  cov- 
eted, but  at  other  times,  in  comparison  with  some 
simpler  and  more  essential  things,  its  worth  is 
insignificant. 

Nor  do  the  common  bargains  of  commerce  con- 
tain any  additional  ingredient :  there  are  always  six 
things  to  be  considered.  Suppose  that  a  holder  of 
£10,000  "Peruvians"  wants  to  sell  them  on  the  Lon- 
don exchange,  the  price  he  will   get  will  obviously 
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vary  with  the  quantity  of  Peruvian  stock  there  is 
about  in  the  market,  and  the  quantity  of  money 
wliich  the  owners  are  ready  to  invest  in  it ;  but  also 
according  to  four  other  things :  — 

First,  Whether  he  is  anxious  for  money  or  not. 
If  he  has  a  bill  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  and  must 
have  money,  the  chances  are  great  that  some  one  will 
take  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  he  will  have  to 
take  less ;  if  on  the  other  hand  he  be  a  rich  man,  — 
a  strong  holder,  as  the  phrase  is,  —he  will  say, 
"Ah,  if  I  cannot  get  my  price  to-day  I  will  wait 
till  to-morrow,"  and  so  he  will  get  a  better  price. 

Secondly.  Even  if  he  is  not  violently  in  want  of 
money,  the  price  will  vary  according  as  he  thinks 
"Peruvians"  more  or  less  likely  to  fall  or  not.  If 
he  thinks  them  a  declining  or  "treacherous"  stock, 
he  will  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  will  be 
less  difficult  as  to  price ;  if  he  had  private  and 
peculiar  knowledge  that  Peru  was  about  to  imitate 
Spain  and  to  atop  payment  the  next  day,  he  will  sell 
at  once  for  any  price  that  those  not  in  the  secret 
would  be  ready  to  give  him.  In  these  two  ways  the 
bai^ain  would  be  influenced  by  the  mental  state  of 
the  seller;  and  it  will  be  influenced  in  two  ways  also 
by  the  mental  state  of  the  buyer." 

Thirdly.  If  the  buyer  is  desirous  of  the  article, 
Ijecause  he  thinks  it-  will  get  rapidly  up,  he  of 
course  will  give  more  than  if  he  thinks  it  is  likely 
to  be  stationary,  or  even  for  a  time  to  fallt  he  will 
"  discount "  the  prospect  of  improvement,  as  the 
market  phrase  has  it. 

Fourthly.  If  he  can  make  little  of  his  money  in 
other  ways,  say  if  it  is  earning  2  per  cent.,  he  will 
be  ready  to  put  it  into  "Peruvians"  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  he  would  if  he  could  get  7  per  cent,  for 
it  in  other  ways.  If  there  were  a  crisis,  and  money 
had  risen  in  value  to  10  per  cent.,  he  would  hardly 
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put  it  out  of  his  own  control  by  buying  "  Peruvians " 
with  it  at  any  price,  no  matter  how  low  :  he  would 
prize  the  money  at  such  a  time,  because  in  a  general 
disturbance  it  may  often  be  used  to  untold  advantage, 
or  may  save  its  owner  from  ruin. 

In  the  bargains  in  all  other  commodities  the  same 
considerations  have  to  be  taken  account  of,  and  no 
others.  A  bargain  in  foreign  stocks  or  railway 
shares  is  in  essentials  the  same  as  one  in  corn  or 
cheese :  the  same  six  elements  are  in  each  case  to 
be  thought  of,  and  no  others, 

Kvery  transaction  in  commerce  is  in  a  legal  sense 
separate  ;  it  is  a  contract  in  which  one  side  engages 
to  do  certain  things  in  return  for  certain  other  things 
which  are  to  be  done  by  the  other  side :  but  in  a 
practical  sense,  most  important  commercial  phenom- 
ena are  interlaced  one  with  another.  The  feelings 
of  each  seller  as  to  parting  or  not  parting  with  his 
goods  are  mainly  caused  —  or  much  caused,  at  any 
rate  —  by  the  amount  of  goods  which  other  dealers 
have  now  in  or  are  about  to  bring  to  market,  and 
also  by  what  he  imagines  to  be  their  "strength"  or 
"weakness," — that  is,  their  more  or  less  of  inclina- 
tion to  part  with  their  goods  or  to  retain  them,  —  in 
every  market;  and  a  most  able  living  economist* 
has  justly  observed  that  nowadays  this  is  what  we 
mean  by  a  "market."  The  estimate  formed  of  all 
which  the  dealers  have,  and  of  all  which  they  ex- 
pect to  have,  is  all  pretty  much  collected  into  one 
corporate  opinion,  which  floats  variously  about  upon 
the  lips  of  men,  though  often  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  condense  into  a  formula,  or  to  bring  it  home  on 
evidence  to  any  single  speaker.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  an  imbibed,  not  a  discovered  fact,  that  the 
market  is  "dull,  and  likely  to  be  dull,"  "lively, 
and  likely  to  be  so;"  these  are  in  part  truths  of  ob- 
servation, but  in  part  also  accredited  hypotheses,  —  a 
market  knpws  its  own  present  state,  and  anticipates 

"Professor  JevoBs's  " Tbeorj  of  FollllcBl  EKonomj,"  pajre  85. 
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ita  own  future,  by  Bigns  which  an  outside  observer 
would  not  Bee,  and  by  the  unconscious  contribution 
of  many  minds  to  a  daily  growing  opinion.  A  mar- 
ket in  the  higher  commercial  sense  of  the  world*  — in 
the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the  "money  market" 
—  does  not  mean,  as  it  once  did,  a  place  where  goods 
are  exposed,  but  a  historical  result  of  the  proximity 
of  traders  ;  a  set  of  dealers  cognizant  of  one  another, 
and  acquainted  more  or  less  with  each  other's  posi- 
tion and  each  other's  intentions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  bargain-making  approaches  in  general  to  a 
statistical  calculation.  A  person  proposing  to  buy, 
looks  at  a  trade  circular  to  see  what  the  writer 
of  it  thinks  the  price  is  ;  he  asks  the  broker  what 
price  has  been  given,  what  offered,  what  refused ; 
he  inquires  whether  holders  are  strong  or  weak, 
whether  they  are  under-supplied  or  over-supplied ;  he 
asks  if  other  buyers  are  many  or  few,  whether  they 
are  eager  or  indifferent,  whether  they  have  much 
money  or  whether  they  have  little :  and  out  of  these- 
inquiries  he  forms  an  idea  of  the  price  at  which  he 
is  Ukely  to  buy  the  commodities.  A  person  intending 
to  sell  a  conmiodity  forms  in  like  manner  a  notion 
of  the  price  he  is  likely  to  obtain  for  it ;  on  the 
surface  the  appearance  is  often  frivolous  enough. 
Many  persons  go  about  inquiring,  "  In  what  state  do 
you  think  the  market,  sir?"  and  getting,  as  it  would 
seem,  not  much  reply  in  return ;  but  underneath 
there  are  some  of  the  '  keenest  anxieties  and  most 
ardent  hopes  of  human  nature.  A  large  quantity 
of  goods  is  on  the  market,  by  selling  which  many 
holders  must  Uve,  if  they  live  at  all ;  a  great  though 
uncertain  quantity  of  money  is  in  the  market, 
which  the  owners  mean  to  live  by  investing  :  the 
main  interest  of  many  lives  is  at  stake,  and  the 
subsistence  of  many  families,  little  as  on  the  outside 
the  market  looks  so. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  sum  the  matter  up 
thus  :  — 

First.  That  a  bargain  will  be  struck  when  four 
conditions  are  satisfied,  viz.  :  — 

When  the  seller  thinks  he  cannot  obtain  more 
from  the  buyer  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  or  from 
any  other; 

When  he  is  sufficiently  desirous  to  sell  his  article, 
or  enough  in  want  of  money,  to  take  that  price ; 

When  the  buyer  thinks  that  he  cannot  obtain  the 
article  tor  less,  either  from  that  seller  or  from  any 
one  else; 

When  he  is  so  eager  for  the  article,  or  so  anxious 
to  invest  his  money,  as  to  give  it. 

Secondly.  That  every  bargain  is  a  datum  for  other 
bargains,  and  influences  the  opinions  on  which  they 
are  based. 

Thirdly.  That  the  average  price  of  such  bargains 
is  the  market  price. 

Fourthly.  That  the  main  elements  of  market 
price  are  those  which  prevail  in  most  bargains ;  viz., 
the  actual  quantity  of  the  article  in  the  market, 
the  quantity  of  money  actually  ready  to  be  invested 
in  it,  and  the  average  strength  with  which  the  wish 
to  hold  the  article,  the  wish  to  acquire  it,  the  wish 
to  obtain  money  and  the  wish  to  invest  it,  operate 
through  the  whole  class  of  buyers  and  of  sellers. 

These  formulae  may  seem  complex,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  them  can  be  left  out  or  shortened 
except  by  omitting  necessary  facts.* 

An  attempt  is  indeed  commonly  made  to  abbre- 
viate these  rules ;  very  mucli  the  same  is  meant  by 
the  common  phrase  that  market  price  is  determined 
by  "  supply  and  demand,"  which  is  a  good  phrase 
enough  when  you  know  how  to  manage  it.  But  the 
effect  of  using  so  few  words  for  so  much  meaning 
is,  that  they  are  continually  being  used  in  various 
.senses ;    no   one    signification   of  the   terms   can   be 


•  See  Ap))<:nJI\,  pages  468-73. 
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stretched  over  the  whole  matter :  and  in  consequence, 
a  literature  has  come  to  exist  discussing  their  am- 
biguities. The  most  obvious  objection  is,  that  if  the 
words  are  taken  in  their  natural  sense  they  imply 
a  relation  between  two  things  of  wholly  different 
natures :  demand  is  a  desire  in  the  mind,  supply 
a  quantity  of  matter ;  how  then  can  there  be  an 
equality  between  them  ?  And  even  when  "  demand " 
is  used  in  the  best  sense,*  for  the  quantity  of  money 
or  purchasing  power,  the  formula  has  the  defect  of 
mentioning  only  the  two  quantities  of  the  changing 
commodities,  of  not  saying  that  they  are  only  esti- 
mates of  quantities,  and  of  not  warning  those  who 
use  it  that  they  must  likewise  consider  the  other 
elements, —the  four  wishes  of  the  two  exchangers. 

It  is  most  important  to  be  clear  upon  the  matter, 
because  confusion  about  it  has  led  and  still  leads 
to  many  most  mischievous  fallacies.  For  example, 
it  has  been  vigorously  argued  that  trades-unions 
could  not  alter  the  price  of  labor:  "The  supply, 
the  number  of  laborers,"  it  was  said,  "is  the  same 
as  before,  and  also  the  demand,  viz.,  the  quantity  of 
money  wanting  to  buy  labor :  the  two  causes  being 
thus  identical,  the  effect  cannot  be  different."  But 
in  fact  a  trades-union  establishment  at  once  alters 
the  mental  conditions :  it  turns  the  laborer,  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  language,  from  a  weak  holder  into 
a  strong  one;  it  enables  him  to  hold.  Before,  he 
must  either  take  the  master's  terms  or  starve  ;  now 
he  has  money  to  live,  and  will  often  get  more,  be- 
cause he  can  stand  out  for  a  good  bargain. 

The  complete  view  of  the  facts  thus  effaces  at 
once  the  ingrained  mistake  of  the  last  generation, 
and  it  also  destroys  as  quickly  a  recent  error  now 
common.    It  is  imagined  that  because  trades-unions 

*Bee  tbe  sdmirable  dlaeertBtion  of  ProfeMor  Cairaeii,  "Leading  PiID' 
clples,"  p&jtes  11-40.  A  most  lafreDloue  collection  of  tbe  dlfflcnltlea  of  the 
doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  aa  nsuall;  stated  trill  be  louud  In  "  Tbomtoo 
on  Labor,"  Book  11.,  Cbap,  I.— B, 
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have  sometimes  raised  wages  to  some  extent,  they 
can  raise  them,  at  any  rate  gradually,  to  any  extent ; 
but  we  now  see  the  limit  of  their  power.  They  can 
only  win  when  the  funds  of  the  union  are  stronger 
than  the  funds  of  the  capitalists ;  and  this  will 
sometimes  be  so  and  sometimes  not  be  so.  A  clear 
view  of  the  facts  also  explains  (that  which  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  ordinary  theory)  the  difference  between 
a  speculative  market  and  an  ordinary  one :  so  long 
as  it  is  imagined  that  market  price  is  determined 
by  the  supply  of  the  article  in  the  market  and  the 
money  here  eager  to  buy  it,  it  is  not  possible  to 
explain  why  two  markets  in  which  both  these  ele- 
ments coincide  should  be  so  different  as  a  dull  mar- 
ket and  an  excited  one  filways  are ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  understand  that  we  have  to  deal  likewise  with 
opinions  and  with  wishes,  we  see  how  there  is  great 
scope  for  discrepancy  and  for  mutability. 

Again,  on  another  side  of  the  subject,  it  has  been 
incessantly  said  that  (at  all  events  since  the  Act  of 
1844,  which  limits  the  power  of  issue)  the  Bank  of 
England  cannot  alter  the  rate  of  discount :  there  exist, 
it  is  said,  a  certain  number  of  bills  and  a  certain 
amount  of  money  ready  to  be  invested  in  bills,  and  this 
determines  the  way  in  which  one  will  be  exchanged 
for  the  other.  But  in  fact,  much  of  such  money  is 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  unwilling  to  lend  inevitably  alters  the  "equa- 
tion of  exchange" :  the  desire  of  the  principal  dealers 
to  operate  or  not  to  operate  is  a  vital  element  in 
every  market.  When  you  read  in  the  jargon  of  trade 
circulars  that  "yams  are  sluggish,"  and  that  "teas 
are  lively,"  the  palliation  for  the  use  of  these  ridiculous 
adjectives  is,  that  in  the  facts  described  there  is  as 
much  of  mental  state  as  of  physical  supply. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
these  mental  elements  that  in  all  markets  you  hear 
so  much  of  "flying  and  often  concocted  rumors." 
On  the   Stock    Exchange    "the    lie  of  the    day,"   as 
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Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  it,  always  has  some 
influence,  because  the  momentary  wishes  of  sellers 
to  sell  and  buyers  to  buy  are  greatly  affected  by 
what  they  hear  as  to  possible  wars  and  revolutions 
of  the  nations  whose  debts  they  are  buying  and 
selling.  The  best  states  only  care  for  such  rumors 
at  critical  instants ;  but  more  or  less  the  reputes  of 
minor  ones  lie  at  the  "truth  of  him  that  makes  it," 
and  their  credit  is  incessantly  talked  up  and  talked 
down  much  more  than  they  themselves  desire. 

The  league  of  the  moment  —  "rig,"  "ring,"  "syn- 
dicate," or  "pool,"  or  what  not,  "one  form  with 
many  names "  —  operates  in  the  same  way :  it  is  a 
mental  *  expedient  for  changing  the  mental  state  of 
the  market.  By  combining,  the  same  persons  are 
able  to  make  the  same  amount  of  speech  and  the 
same  amount  of  money  go  further.  They  affect 
opinion  more,  because  they  say  the  same  things ;  and 
they  are  more  tenacious  holders  or  more  desperate 
buyers,  because  they  rely  one  on  another. 

We  see  too  from  this  analysis  why  it  is  that  one 
man  is  a  good  seller  and  another  a  bad  one.  A  good 
seller  is  a  good  advocate,  who  acts  effectually  on 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  persons  inclined  to  deal 
with  him :  who  makes  them  think  that  the  article  is 
very  excellent ;  that  it  is  growing  very  scarce,  that 
it  is  going  to  be  scarcer;  that  a  great  many  people 
are  wanting  it,  that  much  money  is  going  to  be  had 
for  it;  that  the  holders  in  general  are  anxious  not 
to  sell  as  yet,  because  they  believe  it  will  get  dearer ; 
that  he  himself  is  above  all  unwilling  to  part  with 
his  article,  and  will  do  so  only  as  a  personal  favor : 
he  weakens  the  judgment  and  intensifies  the  desire 
of  his  opponent  as  he  wishes. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  buyer  are  in  essentials 
the  same :  he  also  is  an  advocate,  only  on  the  other 
side.     He  has  to  show  that  the  article  in  question  is 

*The  adjective  ll  metinlDKlew  and  probably  a  slip  of  tbe  pen:  a  tempo- 
mj  "ring"  it  DO  more  "mental"  Iban  a  permaaeut  partuerablp.  —  Ed. 
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undesirable,  that  it  is  plentiful,  that  most  holders 
are  most  anxious  to  sell  it ;  that  few  persons,  and 
those  with  little  money,  are  coming  forward  to  buy 
it;  that  though  perhaps  he  might  himself  be  induced 
to  buy  a  little  of  it,  yet  it  would  only  be  under 
peculiar  circumstances  and  as  a  matter  of  private 
feeling.  There  is  indeed  a  conunon  saying  that  a 
good  buyer  is  much  rarer  than  a  good  seller ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  Manchester  warehouse-keepers,  aa 
they  are  called, — that  is,  the  great  dealers  in  under- 
clothing; great  traders,  but  who  do  not  produce 
anything,  and  must  therefore  both  largely  buy  and 
sell — give  higher  salaries  to  their,  buyers  than  to 
their  sellers.  But  this  is  only  because  the  buyers  are 
the  advocates  who  have  to  address  the  more  skilled 
audience ;  they  buy  of  a  few  manufacturers  who 
understand  business  well,  and  must  therefore  be 
careful  what  they  say.  The  sellers  for  the  firm,  who 
distribute  the  goods  among  the  country  shops,  have 
people  of  very  inferior  intelligence  to  deal  with.  A 
few  good  buyers,  therefore,  purchase  what  many  less 
qualified  sellers  dispose  of ;  but  in  its  essence  the 
business  is  identical,  —  it  consists  in  exciting  desire 
and  in  modifying  opinion. 

It  may  strike  some  people  that  if  prices  thus  de- 
pend on  casual  opinions  and  on  casual  desires,  it  is 
odd  that  prices  in  markets  should  be  so  uniform  on 
particular  days  in  particular  markets  as  they  really 
are ;  but  in  fact,  at  ordinary  times,  these  casual 
opinions  and  casual  desires  form  a  sort  of  average. 
The  timid  seller  is  emboldened  by  knowing  that 
others  are  courageous,  the  necessitous  by  knowing 
that  others  are  strong ;  the  cautious  buyer  is  forced 
on  because  he  knows  that  eager  ones  will  outstrip 
him,  the  adventurous  is  restrained  because  he  knows 
that  others  have  doubts :  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  subject.  In  the  infancy  of  trade,  no  doubt 
there  is  ample  room  for  great  variations,  A  most 
graphic  observer  has  said  of  Oriental  markets:  — 
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"The  Decessities  of  a  savage  are  soon  satisfied;  and  unless  he 
belongs  to  a  nation  civilized  enough  to  live  in  permanent  habita- 
tions, and  secure  from  plunder,  he  cannot  accumulate,  but  is  only 
able  to  keep  what  he  actually  is  able  to  carry  about  his  own  per- 
son. Thus  the  chief  at  Lake  N'gami  told  Mr.  Andersson  that  hia 
beads  would  be  of  little  use,  for  the  women  about  the  place  already 
'grunted  like  pigs'  under  the  burden  of  those  that  they  wore,  and 
which  they  had  received  from  previous  travelers."* 

But  in  civilized  times  facts  are  known,  advocacy  is 
weak,  and  prices  are  usually  uniform.  But  they  are 
not  so  at  a  commercial  crisis ;  then,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  prices  are  very  "wide."  A  necessitous  seller 
must  sell,  and  he  pulls  down  the  price  for  an  instant ; 
but  if  a  buyer  is  stimulated  by  this,  and  wants  to 
buy  more  at  the  same  price,  he  will  find  that  he 
cannot  do  it.  There  are  no  more  equally  necessitous 
sellers  in  the  market ;  the  rest  do  not  want  money 
for  the  instant,  and  will  not  sell  except  at  a  much 
higher  price.  At  such  a  moment,  too,  skillful  people 
will  act  on  the  fears  of  others :  I  have  heard  it  said 
of  a  bland  and  delicate  operator,  who  was  ultimately 
very  successful,  that  at  critical  times  "he  encouraged 
others  to  be  frightened " ;  and  in  panics,  cool  heads 
and  strong  nerves  make  much  by  dealing  with  weak 
nerves  and  hot  heads.  But  in  common  times  the 
contrary  tendencies  are  subdued  to  an  average  ;  the 
most  anxious  seller  will  depress  a  good  stock  but 
very  little,  and  the  most  eager  will  raise  it  but  a 
little  also. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  state  the  facts  carefully, 
before  discussing  Adam  Smith's  doctrine,  because  I 
could  not  otherwise  make  an  attempt  to  estimate  it 
intelligibly ;  and  I  must  go  on  with  some  further 
facts  also,  or  even  that  estimate  would  be  broken 
and  faulty.  At  a  glance,  it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine 
of  ezchange  which  I  have  sketched  cannot  be  the 
final  theory :  it  depends  on  the  relative  quantity  of 
two  things ;  but  as  most  things  can  be  increased  at 
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will  by  human  labor,  men  have  therefore  in  most 
cases  the  means  of  making  these  quantities  what 
they  please,  and  therefore  these  quantities  cannot  be 
ultimate  causes.  "Supply  and  demand"  cannot  be 
final  regulators  of  value ;  for  in  most  cases  men 
can  supply  what  they  like,  and  to  finish  the  subject 
we  must  know  when  they  will  begin  to  do  so  and 
when  they  will  leave  off. 

The  first  answer  to  be  given  to  these  questions 
is,  that  producers  who  produce,  in  order  to  receive 
something  in  exchange  for  their  products,  will  go  on 
producing  as  long  as  the  gain,  pleasure,  satisfaction 
(whatever  word  you  choose  to  use)  they  receive  from 
that  something  is  a  sufficient  compensation  to  them 
for  the  bore  and  irksomeness  of  production,  and  they 
will  stop  producing  when  it  ceases  to  be  sufficient. 
In  an  early  state  of  society  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
simple  cases  of  this.  In  the  times  of  which  the 
Scandinavian  "kitchen-raiddings"  are  the  only  extant 
vestige,  the  population  lived  partly  by  hunting  and 
partly  by  fishing :  most,  I  suppose,  did  both ;  some 
confined  themselves  to  that  which  they  did  best.  In 
that  case  a  hunter  who  only  hunted  would  work  as 
long  as  the  fish  received  in  exchange  seemed  to  him 
to  repay  the  trouble  of  hunting ;  a  fisherman  who 
only  fished  would  do  the  same.  The  man  who  tat- 
tooed the  population  would  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  game  or  the  fish  he  received  in  return  seemed 
to  make  it  worth  his  while.  The  polisher  of  flint 
implements  or  bones  would  do  just  the  same.  The 
essence  of  the  whole  is  the  exchange  of  the  produce 
of  much  labor  and  very  little  capital,  so  long  as 
the  laborer  thinks  what  he  thus  obtains  repays  him 
for  his  labor.  And  the  same  thing  goes  on  down 
to  the  end  of  civilization  in  a  subordinate  way ; 
an  old  woman  gathers  laver  on  the  sea-shore  of 
Somersetshire  as  long  as  any  one  will  give  the 
pittance  she  expects  for  it ;  a  diver  will  bring  up 
pearls  as  long  as  any  one  will  give  what  he  thinks 
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is  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  for  them.  The  primitive  form 
of  production  still  exists,  and  the  primitive  estimate 
of  recompense ;  but  in  most  cases  they  exist  as 
"survivals"  only.  In  two  remarkable  instances,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  they  still  alter  the 
main  tide  of  commerce  :  but  for  the  most  part  the 
interest  of  the  transactions  is  principally  antiqua- 
rian,—little  money  is  now  made  by  them;  hut  they 
are  worth  thinking  of  now  and  then,  because  they 
remind  us  of  what  once  was  the  only  way  in  which 
the  relative  value  of  commodities  was  finally  deter- 
mined in  the  world. 

But  the  main  part  of  modern  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  different  manner  ;  it  begins  at  a 
different  point  and  ends  at  a  different  point.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  indeed  the  same :  the  de- 
termining producer  —  the  person  on  whose  volition  it 
depends  whether  the  article  shall  he  produced  or  not  — 
goes  on  so  long  as  he  is  satisfied  with  his  recom- 
pense, and  stops  when  he  ceases  to  he  so  satisfied. 
But  this  determining  producer  is  now  not  a  laborer 
but  a  capitalist :  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  every  thousand,  it  is  the  capitalist  and 
not  the  laborer  who  decides  whether  or  not  an  enter- 
prise shall  be  commenced,  and  therefore  whether  the 
consequent  commodity  shall  come  on  the  market ;  he 
buys  his  labor  just  as  he  buys  his  raw  material.  He 
may  calculate  wrongly  in  both  cases  ;  he  may  think 
he  will  buy  when  labor  or  material  is  cheaper  than 
it  turns  out  that  he  can  [buy  themj  :  but  his  calcu- 
lation will  he  the  critical  element  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness,—  that  which  decides  whether  it  shall  or  shall 
not  be  entered  upon. 

This  change  has  occurred  in  the  organization  of 
industry,  because  the  new  mode  of  organizing  it  is 
infinitely  more  efficient  than  the  old.  A  body  of 
separate  laborers  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
mob ;  but  one  acting  under  the  control  of  a  capitalist 
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has  many  of  those  of  an  army.  A  capitAlist  pro- 
vides his  laborers  with  subsistence,  directs  each 
what  be  shall  do  and  when,  and  educes  the  desired 
result  of  the  whole  combination  at  the  proper  time, 
much  as  a  general  does ;  he  and  his  men  will  live 
and  will  produce  riches  where  a  mere  multitude  of 
laborers  will  starve.  When,  in  very  modem  times, 
it  has  been  endeavored  in  schemes  of  "  co-operation  " 
to  enable  laborers  to  subsist  without  dependence  on 
an  individual  capitalist,  it  has  been  necessary,  under 
cloak  of  the  combination,  to  invent  a  capitalist  in 
disguise.  A  common  fund  subscribed  beforehand,  an 
elected  board  to  invest  it,  a  selected  manager  to  com- 
bine it,  are  all  refined  expedients  for  doing  in  a 
complex  way  what  the  single  rich  capitalist  does  in 
a  simple  way  ;  even  yet  we  do  not  know  how  far 
they  can  be  applied  with  comparable  efficiency.  In 
simpler  times,  the  rich  man  who  has  much  before- 
hand buys  the  labor  of  his  poorer  neighbors  who 
have  nothing,  and  directs  their  power  towards  results 
which  no  one  of  them  could  perhaps  have  conceived, 
and  which  a  thousand  times  as  many,  without  his 
controlling  mind,  would  have  been  impotent  to  pro- 
duce. On  one  point,  however,  —  the  point  which  is 
most  material  for  the  present  purpose, — the  old  or- 
ganization or  disorganization  of  mere  laborers  acting 
separately,  and  the  exact  modem  industry  where 
enterprise  depends  on  the  fiat  of  the  capitalist,  are 
alike,  and  are  so  because  human  nature  is  alike 
both  in  capitalist  and  laborer :  neither  of  them  will 
take  much  trouble  to  obtain  in  one  way  that  which 
he  can  obtain  with  very  little  trouble  in  another 
way.  As  far  as  labor  can  migrate  from  employment 
to  employment,  articles  produced  by  the  same  labor 
will  exchange  for  one  another :  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
laborers  who  worked  at  the  thing  which  fetched 
least  would  be  throwing  away  some  of  their  labor ; 
they  would  do  better  to  produce  something  else,  and 
in  the  end  they  would  do  so.    In  the  same  way,  as 
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far  as  capital  (including  the  capital  which  huys  labor) 
can  be  transferred  from  employment  to  employment, 
things  produced  with  the  same  amount  of  capital, 
in  similar  times  and  similar  circumstances,  exchange 
one  for  another ;  when  it  is  not  so,  capital  tends  to 
go  from  the  pursuit[B]  in  which  it  is  less  profitably 
employed  to  those  in  which  it  is  more  so. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  modem  organization  is 
much  more  perfect  in  this  respect  as  in  most 
others  ;  labor  always  circulates  from  employment  to 
employment. 

"Whatever,"  Bays  Adam  Smith,  "obstructs  the  free  circulation 
of  labor  from  one  employment  to  another  obstructs  tbat  of  stock 
likewise ;  the  quantity  of  stock  which  can  be  employed  in  any 
branch  of  business  depending  very  much  upon  that  of  the  labor 
which  can  be  employed  in  it.  Corporation  laws,  however,  give 
less  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  stock  from  one  place  to 
another  than  to  that  of  labor ;  it  is  everywhere  much  easier  for  a 
wealthy  merchant  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  trading  in  a  town 
corporate,  than  for  a  poor  artificer  to  obtain  that  of  working  in  it. 

"The  obstruction  which  corporation  laws  give  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  labor  ia  common,  I  believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe.  That 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  poor  laws  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  pecul- 
iar to  England :  it  consists  in  the  difficulty  which  a  poor  man  finds 
in  obtaining  a  settlement,  or  even  in  being  allowed  to  exercise  his 
industry,  in  any  parish  but  that  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  the 
labor  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  only  of  which  the  free  circu- 
lation is  obstructed  by  corporation'  laws ;  the  difticulty  of  obtaining 
settlements  obstructs  even  that  of  common  labor."* 

Man  is  of  all  pieces  of  luggage  the  most  difficult 
to  be  removed.  In  general  an  ill-paid  laborer  early 
in  life  gives  hostages  to  misfortune,!  —  he  burdens 
himself  with  the  support  of  a  wife  and  children ;  he 
cannot  move,  or  they  would  starve.  But  civilization 
has  invented  an  elaborate  machinery  for  holding 
capital  in  a  transferable  form.  The  basis  of  this 
machinery   is  the  invention    of    money ;  one    of  the 

■  Book  i.,  Chap.  z. 
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Bacon,  E«My  on  Marriage. 
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uses  of  money  is,  that  it  is  a  mode  in  which  capital 
may  be  held  without  loss  in  what  may  be  called 
a  "provisional"  form.  All  capital  origiQally  comes 
from  production,  —  is,  say,  so  much  com  or  tin  or 
hemp ;  but  if  a  man  holds  com  or  any  other  com- 
modity, be  may  not  be  able  to  exchange  it  in  a  little 
while  for  so  much  as  he  can  to-day, — most  commod- 
ities are  in  their  nature  perishable,  and  most  others 
are  liable  to  depreciation  from  the  change  in  human 
desires.  But  money  is  always  wanted,  for  it  will  buy 
everything ;  any  one  who  is  not  sure  how  he  will 
ultimately  employ  his  capital  can  hold  it  in  the  form 
of  money.  This  provisional  state  —  this  interval  of 
non-employment  —  is  a  great  security  for  the  sub- 
stantial equality  of  equal  capitals  in  equal  employ- 
ments ;  for  it  gives  capitalists  time  to  look  before 
them  and  see  what  they  should  select  because  it  will 
yield  most,  and  what  they  should  avoid  because  it 
will  yield  least. 

But  in  this  its  elementary  form,  the  machinery 
for  holding  capital  (so  to  say)  in  expectation  has  an 
obvious  defect :  the  capitalists  derive  no  income  from 
it  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  indecision.  "Money"  is 
barren,  according  to  the  old  saying,  and  whoever 
holds  mere  coin  will  certainly  derive  no  income.  But 
in  countries  where  banking  is  well  developed,  the 
machinery  is  far  more  efficient :  a  man  who  has 
capital  lying  idle  can  place  it  with  a  banker,  who, 
if  he  will  agree  to  give  some  notice  before  he  with- 
draws it,  will  agree  to  pay  him  some  interest  on 
it.  This  interest,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  source  of 
income  during  the  period  of  suspended  investment, 
and  is  something  on  which  the  capitalist  can  subsist 
without  trenching  on  his  capital,  and  without  hurry- 
ing to  a  premature  use  of  it.  This  capital  awaiting 
investment  the  banker  employs  in  the  same  way 
that  he  employs  the  unused  balances  of  people's 
income  ;  and  that  is,  in  lending  to  the  trades  which 
are  at  the  moment  most  profitable.  As  I  have  else- 
where explained;  — 
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Political  economists  say  that  capital  sets  towards  the  most 
profitable  trades,  and  that  it  rapidly  leaves  the  lees  profitable 
and  non-paying  trades ;  but  in  ordinary  countries  this  is  a  slow 
process,  and  some  persons  who  want  to  have  ocular  demonstration 
of  at^tract  truths  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  it  because  they  could 
not  see  it.  In  England,  however,  the  process  would  be  visible 
enough  if  you  could  only  see  the  books  of  the  bill-brokers  and  the 
bankers:  their  bill  cases  as  a  rule  are  full  of  the  bills  drawn  in 
the  most  profitable  trades,  and  arteris  paribtia  ana  in  comparison 
empty  of  those  drawn  in  tJie  less  profitable.  If  the  iron  trade  ceases 
to  be  as  profitable  as  usual,  less  iron  is  sold ;  the  fewer  the  sales 
the  fewer  the  bills :  and  in  consequence  the  number  of  iron  bills 
in  Lombard  Street  is  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  conse- 
quence of  a  bad  harvest  the  com  trade  becomes  on  a  sudden  profit- 
able, immediately  "com  bills''  are  created  in  great  numbers,  and 
if  good  are  discounted  in  Lombard  Street.  Thus  English  capital 
runs  as  surely  and  instantly  where  it  is  most  wanted,  and  where 
there  is  most  to  be  made  of  it,  as  wat«r  runs  b)  find  its  level.* 

In  thia  way  "expectant  capital,"  while  it  is  so 
expectant,  forms  part  of  a  fund  which  is  lent  now 
to  this  trade  and  now  to  that,  according  as  for  the 
moment  each  trade  is  more  profitable  ;  and  at  last, 
instructed  by  reflection,  its  owner  will  invest  it,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  the  trade  which  offers  the  most 
for  it.  In  its  temporary  use  it  tends  to  equalize  tem- 
porary profits ;   in  its  permanent  use  it  does  so  too. 

1^0  doubt  some  callings  are  naturally  pleasant,  oth- 
ers unpleasant ;  some  encouraged  by  opinion,  others 
adverse  to  it ;  some  easy  to  learn,  some  difficult ; 
some  easy  to  enter,  others  hedged  in  by  tradition 
and  privilege ;  some  abounding  in  risk,  some  with 
little  of  it :  but  our  principle  is  not  affected  by 
these.  It  is  that,  non-pecuniary  encouragements 
and  discouragements  being  reckoned,  capitals  em- 
ployed in  all  trades  yield  an  equal  return  in  equal 
times. 

What  that  return  wiU  be,  it  would  be  premature 
here  to  speak  of.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
it  is  such  as  the  capitalist  will  think   worth  while 

*  See  pagea  10,  11  at  Ibis  volume. 
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to  invest  his  capital  for, — enough,  that  is,  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  inevitable  trouble  and  attendant 
risk ;  if  it  is  not  enough,  he  will  let  it  continue  un- 
invested at  interest,  or  will  eat  it  up  and  live  on  it. 

We  must  carefully  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
rule  that  equivalent  returns  are  made  to  equal  capi- 
tals in  the  same  times  is  only  true  of  employments 
between  which  capital  fluctuates  freely.  This  is  to 
an  almost  perfect  extent  true  of  employments  in  this 
country,  and  to  a  great  extent,  though  far  from  an 
equal  extent,  to  the  employments  of  its  own  coun- 
try.* But  it  is  not  at  all  true  of  employments  in 
different  countries :  English  capital,  by  far  the  most 
locomotive  of  all  capitals,  will  not  go  abroad  for 
the  same  percentage  of  return  that  will  suffice  it  at 
home.  A  great  deal  of  the  capital  of  all  countries  — 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  everywhere,  indeed  — 
could  hardly  on  any  terms  be  tempted  abroad.  We 
have  arrived,  however,  at  the  principle  that  within 
the  same  nation  all  commodities  will  tend  to  be  of 
the  same  exchangeable  value  whose  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  identical ;  and  that  this  cost  of  production  is 
that  which  the  capitalist  expends,  and  the  return  for 
which  he  is  willing  to  take  the  pains  of  expending  it. 

And  this  will  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 


On  all  these  subjects  Adam  Smith  wrote  in  an  ex- 
tinct world,  and  one  of  the  objects  always  before 
him  was  to  destroy  now  extinct  superstitions.  In 
that  age  it  was  still  believed  —  though  the  belief  was 
dwindling  away  — that  wealth  consisted  in  "money," 
and  that  its  value  was  somehow  different  from  that 
of  anything  else.  As  Adam  Smith  himself  describes 
it:  — 

"That  wpdlth  conaiets  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  is  a 
popular  notion  which  naturally  arises  from  the  double  function  of 
money,  as  the  instrument  of  commerce  and  as  the  measure  of 
value.      In  consequence  of  its  being  the  instrument  of  commerce, 
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when  we  have  money  we  can  more  i-eadily  obtain  whatever  else  we 
have  occasion  for  than  by  means  of  any  other  commodity.  The 
great  affair,  we  always  find,  is  to  get  money ;  when  that  is  ob- 
tained, there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  subsequent  purchase. 
In  consequence  of  its  being  tbe  measure  of  value,  we  estimate  that 
of  all  other  commodities  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will 
exchange  for.  We  say  of  a  rich  man  that  be  is  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is  worth  very  little,  money.  A 
frugal  man,  or  a  man  eager  to  be  rich,  is  said  to  love  money ;  and 
a  careless,  a  generous,  or  a  profuse  man  is  said  to  be  indifferent 
about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  money  ;  and  wealth  and  money, 
in  short,  are  in  common  language  considered  as  in  every  respect 
synonymous."* 

No  true  theory  of  "value"  could  be  established 
till  this  false  theory  was  cleared  away ;  so  long  as 
even  a  vestige  of  it  haunts  the  minds  of  thinkers 
and  learners,  they  cannot  think  or  leam  anything 
on  this  subject  properly  :  and  therefore  Adam  Smith 
applies  his  whole  force  to  the  confutation  of  it.  His 
success  has  been  so  complete  that  it  has  made  this 
part  of  his  writings  now  useless :  no  one  now  thinks 
or  supposes  that  money  is  the  essence  of  wealth ; 
that  it  is  anything  but  a  kind  of  wealth,  having 
distinct  uses,  like  other  kinds.  The  strongest  interest 
in  reading  the  chapters  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
on  the  subject  is  given  by  the  vigor  with  which 
they  are  written.  They  are  essentially  models  of 
practical  writing :  they  are  meant  to  extirpate  liv- 
ing error ;  they  follow  that  error  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  believe  it,  and  extirpate  it  in  the  forms 
in  which  it  thrives  and  rules  there.  The  error  that 
the  precious  metals  are  the  only  real  wealth  was  a 
living  error  to  Adam  Smith,  for  he  had  lived  with 
many  persons  who  held  it. 

The  efficacy  of  Adam  Smith's  refutation  is  not 
wholly  derived  exactly  from  its  literary  merit.  Hume 
had  before  given  a  brief  exposure,  which  in  mere 
writing  is  at  least  as  good ;  but  Hume  impressed  on 
this,  as  on  so  much  else,  a  certain  taint  of  paradox. 
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He  seems  to  be  playing:  with  his  subject ;  he  hardly 
appears  to  believe  what  he  says,  and  a  plain  reader 
is  often  puzzled  to  know  whether  he  ought  to  believe 
it  either.  On  a  strong-headed  man  of  business,  semi- 
insincere  exposition  produces  no  effect.  But  Adam 
Smith  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  solid  straightforward 
way,  such  as  he  knew  would  suit  the  Glasgow  mer- 
chants with  whom  he  had  once  lived ;  and  he  talks 
to  them,  not  only  as  a  man  acquainted  with  present 
mercantile  things,  but  also  as  one  possessing  much 
other  culture  and  authority.  He  impressed  practical 
men  by  bis  learning,  at  the  same  time  that  he  won 
them  by  his  lucidity  and  assured  them  by  his  confi- 
dence. 

But  when  we  pass  from  the  refutation  of  ancient 
errors  to  the  establishment  of  coherent  truth,  we  shall 
not  be  equally  satisfied.  Students  are  indeed  still 
sometimes  told  that  they  will  find  such  truth  in 
Adam  Smith ;  but  those  who  had  nothing  else  to 
read,  and  who  wanted  to  read  accurately,  did  not  find 
it  80.  What  in  fact  a  student  will  find  in  Adam 
Smith  is  a  rough  outline  of  sensible  thoughts ;  not 
always  consistent  with  themselves,  and  rarely  stated 
with  much  precision ;  often  very  near  the  truth, 
though  seldom  precisely  hitting  it ;  a  great  mental 
effort  in  its  day,  though  always  deficient  in  the  con- 
secutiveness  required  by  careful  learners,  and  except 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
altogether  superseded  and  surpassed  now. 

"Gold  and  silver,  however,"  says  Adam  Smitb,  "like  every 
other  commodity,  vary  in  their  value ;  are  Bomctimes  cheaper  and 
sometimes  dearer,  sometimes  of  easier  and  sometimes  of  more  diffi- 
cult purchase.  The  quantity  of  labor  which  any  particular  quantity 
of  them  can  purchase  or  command,  or  the  quantity  of  other  goods 
which  it  will  exchange  tor,  depends  always  upon  the  fertility  or 
barrenness  of  the  mines  which  happen  to  be  known  about  the  time 
when  such  exchanges  are  made.  The  discovery  of  the  abundant 
mines  of  America  reduced  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  to  attout  a  third  of  what  it  bad  been 
before.     As  it  cost  less  labor  to  bring  those  metals  from  the  mioe 
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to  the  market,  so  when  they  were  brought  thither  they  could 
purchase  or  command  leea  labor ;  and  this  revolntion  in  their  value, 
though  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  which 
history  gives  some  accoont  But  as  a  measure  of  qnantity,  such  as 
the  natural  foot,  fathom,  or  handful,  which  is  continually  varying 
in  its  own  quantity,  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  other  things;  so  a  commodity  which  is  itself  contiu- 
nally  yarying  in  its  own -value  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  value  of  other  commodities.  Equal  quantities  of  labor,  at 
all  times  and  places,  may  be  said  to  be  of  equal  value  to  the 
laborer.  In  his  ordinary  state  of  health,  strength,  and  spirits,  in 
the  ordinary  degree  of  his  skill  and  dexterity,  he  must  always  lay 
down  the  same  portion  of  his  ease,  his  liberty,  and  his  happiness. 
The  price  which  he  pays  must  always  be  the  same,  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  of  goods  which  he  receives  in  return  for  it.  Of 
these,  indeed,  it  may  sometimes  purchase  a  greater  and  sometimes 
a  smaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their  value  which  varies,  not  that  of 
the  labor  which  purchases  them.  At  all  times  and  places  that  is 
dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at,  or  which  it  costs  much  labor 
to  acquire ;  and  that  cheap  which  is  to  be  had  easily,  or  with 
very  little  labor.  Labor  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own 
value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which  the  value 
of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  estimated  and 
oompared.  It  is  their  real  price ;  money  is  their  nominal  price 
only."* 

But  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  true  at  all  that 
things  are  dear  simply  in  proportion  to  the  mere 
labor  vrhich  it  has  cost  to  produce  them :  a  thousand 
men's  labor  assisted  say  by  ten  steam  engines  will 
produce  many  more  valuable  things  than  a  thou- 
sand men's  labor  without  those  steam  engines ;  the 
result  of  the  labor  of  the  two  sets  of  men  will  not 
exchange  for  one  another  at  all.  Besides  immediate 
labor,  there  is  a  vast  apparatus  of  the  assisting  re- 
sults of  past  labor  ;  these  must  be  paid  for  in  some 
way,  or  their  owner  will  not  let  them  be  used.  There 
is  something  else  essential  to  modem  industry  besides 
labor;  and  that  is  saving,  or  the  refraining  from 
the  immediate  consumption  of  past  labor.  Sometimes, 
this  saving   is  used  to  co-operate  with  labor  as  in 
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machines,  sometimes  to  support  it  as  with  food  and 
necessaries ;  but  in  either  case  its  existence  must  be 
remunerated  and  its  use  paid  for.  As  modem  econo- 
mists say,  the  value  of  an  article  must  be  such  as  to 
compensate  not  only  for  the  labor  but  for  the  absti- 
nence by  which  it  was  produced. 

Again,  Adam  Smith  speaks  of  the  quantity  of 
labor  which  a  commodity  will  buy,  as  if  it  were 
identical  with  the  quantity  of  labor  by  which  it  was 
produced.    He  says  :  — 

"Every  man  is  ricb  or  poor  according  to  tbe  degree  in  which 
he  can  afford  to  enjoy  tbe  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  amuse- 
ments of  human  life.  But  after  the  division  of  labor  has  once 
thoroughly  taken  place,  it  ia  but  a  very  small  part  of  these  with 
which  a  man's  own  labor  can  supply  him.  The  far  greater  part 
of  them  he  must  derive  from  the  labor  of  other  people;  and  he 
must  be  rich  or  poor  according  to  the  quantity  of  that  labor 
which  he  can  command,  or  which  he  can  afford  to  purchase.  Tbe 
value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the  person  win  possesses  it, 
and  who  means  not  to  use  or  consume  it  himself,  but  to  exchange 
it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labor  which 
it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  command.  Labor,  therefore,  is  the 
real  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 

"The  real  price  of  everything — what  everything  really  costs  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it — is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  ac- 
quiring it:  What  everything  is  really  worth  to  the  man  who  has 
acquired  it,  and  who  wants  to  dispose  of  it  or  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing else,  is  tbe  toil  and  trouble  which  it  can  save  to  himself, 
and  which  it  can  impose  upon  other  people.  What  is  bought  with 
money  or  with  goods  is  purchased  by  labor  as  much  as  what  we 
acquire  by  the  toil  of  onr  own  body.  That  money  or  those  goods 
indeed  save  us  this  toil :  they  contain  the  value  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  labor,  which  we  exchange  for  what  is  supposed  at  the 
time  to  contain  the  value  of  an  equal  quantity.  Labor  was  the 
first  price,  the  original  purchase  money  that  was  paid  for  all 
things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labor,  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  purchased ;  and  its  value,  to 
those  who  possess  it,  and  who  want  to  exchange  it  for  some  new 
productions,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labor  which  it  can 
'enable  them  to  purchase  or  command."*      ' 
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But  the  quantity  of  labor  which  a  thing  will  pur- 
chase depends  on  the  degree  in  which  it  is  desired 
by  laborers :  a  grand  piano  in  a  coarse  commuaity 
wiU  buy  less  labor  than  a  barrel  of  beer.  Mere 
labor  is  the  worst  "measure"  of  value  conceivable, 
because  it  varies  with  the  appetites  and  differs  with 
the  tastes  of  mankind.  There  is  nothing  more  un- 
certain, more  changeable,  or  more  casual  than  the 
number  of  days'  labor  that  an  article  will  purchase ; 
as  some  one  expressed  it,  "  Gin  will  purchase  more 
than  it  ought,  and  tracts  less  than  they  ought." 

Adam  Smith  did  not  put  the  matter  graphically 
enough  before  his  mind.  He  speaks  of  a  man's 
fortune  being  equal  "to  the  quantity  either  of  other 
men's  labor,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the 
produce  of  other  men's  labor,  which  it  enables  him 
to  purchase  or  command."*  But  unless  you  suppose 
that  some  general  instrument  of  purchasing  power, 
like  money,  exists,  and  that  a  man's  fortune  consists 
in  it,  the  two  things  are  not  the  same  at  all.  One 
man's  fortune  may  consist  of  a  valuable  library, 
which  would  buy  no  manual  labor  at  all,  but  for 
which  bookish  people  would  barter  many  other  com- 
modities ;  another  may  have  a  heap  of  coarse  meat 
and  drink,  which  will  bring  crowds  of  laborers  to 
share  them,  but  for  which  few  refined  persons  would 
give  anything. 

Unquestionably,  as  has  been  shown,  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  where  labor  is  the  principal  cost 
of  production,  two  articles  produced  with  the  same 
amounts  of  labor  will  tend  to  exchange  one  for 
another,  because  every  laborer  will  tend  to  migrate 
to  the  place  where  his  labor  is  better  rewarded  and 
leave  the  place  where  it  is  worse.  And  this  is  what 
Adam  Smith  vaguely  saw,  and  several  times  meant 
to  say,  but  he  did  not  exactly  say  it ;  he  never  says 
it,  and  often  says  something  quite  different. 
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In  another  passage  Adam  Smith  sets  forth  a 
sinjilarly  vague  view  of  the  doctrine  of  exchangeable 
value  as  it  stands  after  capital  has  accumulated. 
But  as  will  be  shown,  he  does  not  work  it  out  fully  ; 
and  he  does  not  reconcile  it,  or  feel  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  reconciling  it,  with  his  former  doctrine 
of  value  based  on  mere  labor,  and  yet  they  are  plainly 
incompatible. 

"There  ia,"  be  aays,  "in  every  society  or  neighborhood  an 
ordinary  or  average  rate  both  of  wages  and  profit  in  every  different 
employment  of  labor  and  stock.  This  rate  is  oaturally  regulated, 
as  I  Hhall  show  hereafter,  partly  by  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  society,  their  riches  or  poverty,  their  advancing,  stationary,  or 
declining  condition  ;  and  partly  by  the  particular  nature  of  each 
employment. 

"There  is  likewise  in  every  society  or  neighborhood  an  ordi- 
nary or  average  rate  of  rent,  vbich  is  regulated  too,  as  I  shall 
show  hereafter,  partly  by  the  general  circumstancea  of  the  society 
or  neighborhood  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  and  partly  by  the 
natural  or  improved  fertility  of  the  land. 

"Theee  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be  called  the  'natural 
rates'  of  vages,  proflt,  and  rent,  at  the  time  and  place  in  which 
they  commonly  prevail. 

"When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither  more  nor  lees 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of 
the  labor,  and  the  profits  of  the  Htooii  employed  in  raising,  pre- 
paring, and  bringing  to  market,  according  to  their  natural  rates, 
the  commodity  is  then  sold  for  what  may  be  called  its  '  natural 
price.' 

"  The  commodity  is  then  sold  precisely  for  what  it  ia  worth,  or 
(or  what  it  really  costs  the  person  who  brings  it  to  market ;  for 
though  in  common  language  what  is  called  the  'prime  cost'  of 
any  commodity  does  not  comprehend  the  profit  of  the  person  who 
is  to  sell  it  again,  yet  if  be  sells  it  at  a  price  which  does  not 
allow  him  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  his  neighborhood,  he  is 
evidently  a  loser  by  the  trade ;  since  by  employing  hia  stock  in 
some  other  way  he  might  have  made  that  profit.  His  profit,  besides, 
is  his  revenue,  the  proper  fund  of  his  subsistence.  As,  while  he 
is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods  to  market,  be  advances  to 
his  workmen  their  wages  or  their  subsistence ;  so  he  advances 
to  himself  in  the  same  manner  his  own  subsistence,  which  is  gen. 
erally  suitable  to  the  profit  which  he  may  reasonably  espeot  from 
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the  sale  of  his  goods.  Unlees  tbey  yield  him  this  profit,  therefore, 
they  do  not  repay  him  what  they  may  very  properly  be  said  to 
have  really  cost  him. 

"Though  the  price,  therefore,  which  leaves  him  this  profit,  is 
not  always  the  lowest  at  which  a  dealer  may  sometimes  sell  his 
goods,  it  is  the  lowest  at  which  he  is  likely  t<i  sell  them  for  any 
considerable  time  ;  at  least  where  there  is  perfect  liberty,  or  where 
he  may  change  his  trade  as  often  as  he  pleases."* 

As  every  one  will  see,  this  second  doctrine  is 
much  more  like  real  life  than  the  former ;  but  in 
Adam  Smith's  mind  it  did  not  supersede  it.  All 
through  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  there  is  recurring 
confusion  between  three  things,  —  the  "  natural  price  " 
of  an  article  estimated  as  in  the  above  passage, 
the  quantity  of  labor  required  to  make  it,  and  the 
quantity  of  labor  which  it  will  buy ;  of  which  three 
things,  no  one  ever  for  the  most  part  coincides  with 
the  others. 

Even  this  second  exposition  contains  one  error, 
which  unfits  it  for  scientific  use,  and  which  the  sharp 
eye  of  Hume  at  once  perceived:  "I  cannot  think," 
Hume  wrote,  "that  the  rent  of  farms  makes  any 
part  of  the  price  of  produce."  And  very  clearly  it 
does  not ;  for  if  it  does,  of  what  farm  ?  The  rent  of 
various  pieces  of  corn-growing  land  varies  infinitely : 
is  it  the  rent  of  the  dearest  which  enters  into  the 
price  of  the  half-and-half,  or  of  the  cheapest  ?  We 
know  that  the  price  of  corn  is  the  same,  no  matter 
on  what  quality  of  land  it  is  grown :  does  that  price 
pay  the  rent  of  good,  of  indifferent,  or  of  bad  land  ? 
This  question  Adam  Smith  does  not  answer,  nor 
seemingly  does  the  necessity  of  answering  it  occur  to 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned  that  there 
is  a  great  naturalness  in  Adam  Smith's  idea ;  it  is 
that  which  would  strike  every  one  on  a  first  view 
of  the  facts.     The   capitalist   pays   the   rent    of  the 
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land,  juat  as  he  pays  the  wages  and  buys  the  seed 
com ;  and  it  is  aa  much  necessary  that  he  should  be 
recouped  for  the  payment  of  that  rent  as  for  either 
of  the  other  payments.  If  the  "rent"  of  the  farm 
is  not  an  element  in  the  price  of  the  com,  how  then 
is  that  rent  to  be  paid  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  the  rent  of  extra-good  land  is 
paid  out  of  the  extra  quantity  {or  extra-good  quality) 
of  what  it  produces.  If  one  acre  of  land  yields  twice 
as  much  as  another,  it  will  answer  the  capitalist's 
purpose  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  its  use.  But  if  he 
does  pay  twice  as  much,  the  cost  at  which  he  will 
grow  each  ear  of  com  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  fanner  on  less  good  land ;  the  extra  fertility 
will  be  compensated  by  the  extra  rent.  It  may  of 
course  be  that  the  owner  of  the  best  land  will  farm 
it  himself,  and  then  he  will  have  no  rent  to  pay 
for  its  unusual  goodness ;  but  he  will  not  sell  his 
produce  the  least  cheajter  for  that,  —  he  will  get  all 
which  he  can  for  it.  We  have  seen  how  "market 
price "  is  determined  :  it  depends  on  certain  desires 
of  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  —  in  part  generated  by  the 
quantity  of  the  article  and  the  quantity  of  money, 
and  in  part  not.  But  none  of  those  desires  would 
make  a  man  say,  "I  produce  this  at  a  less  cost 
than  others,  and  therefore  I  will  let  them  chaise  a 
higher  price  than  I  do."  No  producer  sets  himself 
to  introduce  fairness  into  the  reward  of  production, 
by  letting  those  who  possessed  less  facilities  than  he 
did,  receive  more  than  he  does :  the  nature  of  market- 
going  man  is  formed  quite  differently. 

The  only  reason  why  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
end  tends  to  determine  market  value  is,  that  every 
one  who  wants  an  article  will  take  the  easiest  means 
to  get  it.  If  a  capitalist  wants  to  invest  his  money 
to  gain  an  income,  he  will,  cceteria  paribus,  be  apt 
to  eng^e  in  pursuits  which  are  reputed  profitable, 
and  to  avoid  those  which  are  reputed  unprofitable  ; 
and  this  will  reduce  the  profits  of  all  trades  not  to 
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a  level,  but  towards  a  level.  But  the  argument  as- 
sumes that  all  means  of  productioa  are  equally  open 
to  every  one.  If  any  one  has  exclusive  possession 
of  an  especially  good  opportunity,  he  will  get  some- 
thing out  of  it  proportioned  to  that  especial  goodness. 
The  owner  of  extremely  good  land,  who  farms  it 
himself,  will  get  a  return  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  in  proportion  to  that  goodness ; 
he  will  sell  a  great  deal  at  the  price  which  will  yield 
the  required  profit  to  those  who  can  sell  only  much 
less. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  cap- 
ital which  yields  the  least  permanent  return  — the 
least  profit  for  which  farmers  as  a  class  will  carry 
on  agriculture  —  is  that  which  determines  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce.  This  is  the  least  which  the 
farmer  in  the  long  run  will  sell  for.  and  the  most 
which  he  will  be  able  to  obtain ;  and  this  capital  is 
that  which  pays  the  least  rent. 

In  all  countries  where  land  is  easily  accessible  to 
capital,  that  "least"  rent  is  no  rent:  because  land  is 
teiken  into  cultivation  as  soon  as  its  cultivation  will 
pay  the  usual  profit ;  and  because  after  it  is  in  culti- 
vation, more  and  more  capital  is  expended  upon  it, 
so  long  as  expenditure  meets  with  the  usual  return. 
The  production  of  valuable  things  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  exactly  like  the  extraction  of  valuable 
things  from  beneath  that  surface :  it  is  the  worst 
mine  which  can  in  the  long  run  be  kept  going  that 
in  the  long  run  determines  the  price  of  the  produce. 
The  owner  of  the  better  mine  does  not  sell  his  ore 
cheaper  than  his  neighbor,  because  he  can  get  that 
ore  at  less  cost  than  his  neighbor ;  the  best  circum- 
stanced miner  exacts  as  much  as  the  worst  circum- 
stanced miner  is  able  to  obtain.  And  the  "worst 
circumstanced "  mine  pays  no  royalty  to  the  owner 
at  all ;  it  only  pays  a  bare  profit  on  the  capital. 

Adam  Smith's  idea,  therefore,  that  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  rent  of  land  entered  as  an  element 
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into  the  price  o£  agricultural  produce,  though  a  very 
natural  idea,  was  a  complete  mistake ;  because  he 
could  not  have  told  what  rent  he  meant,  —  the  rent 
of  best  or  middling  or  bad  land, — and  because  much 
capital  employed  in  agriculture  yields  only  the  ordi- 
nary profit  on  capital,  and  therefore  pays  no  rent  at 
all.  The  mode  of  estimating  "  cost  of  production," 
given  by  Adam  Smith,  in  this  case  was  most  imper- 
fect ;  because  one  of  its  terms  was  undetermined,  — 
a  variable  which  might  be  anything,  and  often  is 
nothing. 

This  opinion  of  Adam  Smith's  as  to  the  rent  of 
land  is  closely  connected  with  a  peculiar  opinion  of 
his  as  to  agriculture:  he  held  that  it  was  the  most 
profitable  employment  to  which  the  capital  and  in- 
dustry of  a  country  could  be  directed.  This  opinion, 
like  many  of  his  others,  was  a  modification  of  that 
which  he  had  learned  in  France.  The  iconomistes  in 
Paris  at  that  time  held  that  agriculture  was  the  only 
profitable  occupation  of  labor  and  capital ;  and  it 
would  take  many  pages  to  give  an  account  in  the 
least  comprehensible,  of  the  elaborate  reasoning  by 
which  they  had  persuaded  themselves  of  this  ridicu- 
lous result.*  Adani  Smith  of  course  rejected  it, — 
his  strong  sense  particularly  revolted  from  that  kind 
of  argumentative  absurdity ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
influenced  by  it,  —  though  he  did  not  hold  agriculture 
to  be  the  only  source  of  profit,  he  held  that  it  was  a 
particularly  prolific  one.  "It  keeps  three  people,"  he 
would  have  said,  "the  landlord,  the  capitalist  farmer, 
and  the  laborer ;  manufacturers  and  trade  keep  only 
two,  the  laborer  and  capitalist :  clearly  therefore  agri- 
culture has  the  advantage."  He  assigned  at  length 
what  he  thought  was  the  philosophical  reason :  — 

"The  laborers  and  laboring  cattle,  therefore,  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  only  occaaton,  like  the  workmen  in  manufactures,  the 
reproduction  of  value  equal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to  the 
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capital  nhioh  employs  them,  together  with  its  owoer's  profits,  but 
of  a  much  greater  value :  over  and  above  the  capital  of  the  farmer 
and  all  its  proflta,  they  regularly  occasion  the  reproduction  of  the 
rent  of  the  landlord.  Tbb  rent  may  be  considered  as  the  produce 
of  those  powers  of  nature,  the  use  of  which  the  landlord  lends  to 
the  farmer.  It  is  greater  or  etnaller  according  to  the  supposed 
estent  of  those  powers  ;  or  in  other  words,  according  to  the  sup- 
posed natural  or  improved  fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of 
nature  which  remains  after  deducting  or  compensating  everything 
which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  man.  It  is  seldom  less 
than  a  foyrth,  and  frequently  more  than  a  third,  of  the  whole 
produce.  No  equal  quantity  of  productive  labor  employed  in 
manufactures  can  ever  occasion  bo  great  a  reproduction :  in  them 
nature  does  nothing,  man  does  all ;  and  the  reproduction  must 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  agents  that  occasion 
it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  therefore,  not  only  pnts 
into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labor  than  any  equal 
capital  employed  in  manufactures,  but  in  proportion  too  to  the 
quantity  of  productive  labor'  which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much 
greater  value  to  the  annnal  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the 
country,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  all 
the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  society."* 

Probably  few  passages  in  so  eminent  a  writer, 
on  the  subject  for  which  he  is  eminent,  contain  so 
much  curious  falsehood.  If  nature  does  nothing 
in  manufactures,  in  what  is  it  that  it  does  any- 
thing P  "Manufactures"  are  but  applications  of  nat- 
ural forces,  just  as  agriculture  is  another  applica- 
tion ;  and  the  reasoning  assumes  that  the  natural 
causes  which  produce  dear  things  are  more  benefi- 
cial to  mankind  than  those  which  produce  cheap 
things,  —  though  bad  Adam  Smith  seen  that  he  was 
making  such  an  assumption,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  reject  it.  The  causes  which  produce  dear 
things  are  not  necessarily  more  beneficial  than  those 
which  produce  cheap  ones ;  they  are  only  less  plenti- 
ful. A  diamond  mine  is  not  more  useful  to  the  state 
than  a  coal  mine;  probably  ia  the  strictest  sense  of 
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the  word  not  so  useful.  The  fact  that  a  particular 
occupation  keeps  three  classes  of  men,  while  other 
occupations  only  keep  two,  only  shows  that  there  is 
a  special  difficulty  in  getting  into  that  occupation 
and  a  special  scarcity  in  its  opportunities  ;  it  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  degree  of  good  which  it  does  for 
the  public.  And  Adam  Smith's  conclusion  is  incum- 
bered with  the  further  absurdity  that  agriculture  in 
new  colonies  does  not  create  rent  and  does  not  keep 
three  people,  though  of  course  it  is  just  as  good  for 
the  public  there  as  in  old  countries. 

Although,  therefore,  Adam  Smith  had  the  merit 
of  teaching  the  world  that  the  exchangeable  value 
of  commodities  is  proportioned  to  the  cost  of  their 
production,  his  analysis  of  that  cost  was  so  very 
defective  as  to  throw  that  part  of  political  economy 
into  great  confusion  for  many  years,  and  as  quite 
to  prevent  his  teaching  being  used  as  an  authority 
upon  it  now. 

The  causes  which  regulate  the  value  of  securi- 
ties, whether  debts  or  shares,  Adam  Smith  did  not 
attempt  to  investigate  at  all ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  do  so,  for  such  things  were 
in  his  day  a  very  unimportant  part  of  wealth  com- 
pared with  that  which  they  are  now.  And  if,  as  we 
have  seen,  Adam  Smith's  conception  of  "average" 
value  and  of  the  causes  producing  it  was  then  imper- 
fect, his  idea  of  monetary  or  market  value  was  much 
worse.    He  says  :  — 

"The  actual  price  at  which  any  commoditr  is  commonly  sold 
is  called  its  '  market  price '  ;  it  may  either  be  above  or  below  or 
exactly  the  same  with  its  natural  price. 

"The  market  price  of  every  particular  commodity  13  regulated 
by  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  which  is  actually  brought 
to  market,  and  the  demand  of  those  who  are  teiUing  to  pay  the 
natural  price  of  the  oommoditj/,  or  the  whole  value  of  the  rent, 
labor,  and  profit  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither, 
Such  people  may  be  called  the  'effectoal  demnnders,'  and  their 
demand  the  'effectual  demand';  since  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
effectuate  the  bringing  of  the  commodity  to  market     It  b  different 
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from  tbfl  absolute  demand :  a  very  poor  man  may  be  eaid  in 
Bome  eense  to  have  a  demand  for  a  coach  and  six, —  lie  might 
like  to  have  it ;  but  his  demand  is  not  an  effectual  demand,  as  the 
commodity  can  never  be  brought  to  market  in  order  to  satisfy  it."* 

But  the  actual  price  at  which  a  thing  is  sold,  is 
determined  not  solely  by  the  demands  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  average  price  of  the  com- 
modity, but  by  everybody's  demand  who  bids  for 
it.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  exchange  determined 
by  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  in  the  market 
and  the  desires  of  its  holders,  as  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  money  in  that  market  and  the  desires 
of  its  holders  ;  it  is  a  case  of  barter  determined  by 
relative  quantities  and  relative  feelings.  And  the 
phrase  "effectual  demand,"  if  defined  to  mean  the 
demand  of  those  willing  to  pay  coat  price,  is  mislead- 
ing ;  because  the  money  offered  by  those  willing  to 
pay  cost  price  is  not  sufficient  to  be  effectual  when 
articles  are  particularly  in  demand,  and  therefore  sell 
for  more  than  it  cost  to  make  them,  and  is  more 
than  suflScient  to  be  effectual  when  the  demand  for 
articles  is  particularly  slack,  and  when  therefore  they 
sell  for  less  than  it  cost  to  make  them.  The  whole 
idea  is  confused. 

In  other  passages,  Adam  Smith  takes  a  view  far 
better  than  in  this :  but  this  is  the  place  where  he 
ought  to  have  taken  the  best,  for  it  is  the  guiding 
par^raph  of  his  special  disquisition  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  his  being  not  so  good  upon  it  here  as 
elsewhere  shows  that  his  elementary  conception  was 
defective  in  definiteness.  And  nothing  is  more  nat- 
ural than  that  it  should  be  so.  Perhaps,  as  I  have 
said  before,  Adam  Smith's  mind  was  by  nature  rather 
disinclined  to  an  anxious  accuracy  in  abstract  ideas; 
and  a  century  of  critics  on  these  facts  and  these  times 
have  sharpened  our  perception  since  he  wrote  on  them. 
We  must  not  expect  from  him  the  use  of  modem 
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"word8  of  precision,"  any  more  than  we  should  find 
fault  with  a  marksman  of  his  generation  for  not 
using  a  rifle  :  neither  such  "arms  of  precision"  nor 
such  "words  of  precision"  then  existed.  And  there 
was  then  little  encouragement  to  think  out  the  sub- 
ject :  Adam  Smith  evidently  hurries  over  the  abstract 
part  of  it  because  he  thinks  his  readers  will  not 
attend  to  it  Even  now,  a  writer  who  wishes  to  be 
read  beyond  a  very  narrow  circle  must  be  careful 
not  to  be  too  elaborate ;  and  in  the  last  century  the 
case  was  certainly  far  worse.  Many  great  writers  — 
Montesquieu  and  Hume  especially  —  would  have  writ- 
ten far  more  instructively,  and  as  we  should  now 
think,  far  better,  if  they  could  have  relied  on  any 
careful  attention  from  their  readers ;  they  evidently 
thought  that  their  writings  would  be  principally  read 
by  persons  who  would  cease  to  read  as  soon  as  they 
became  dull.  Nowadays  the  diffusion  of  physical  sci- 
ence—  even  of  popular  physical  science  —  has  partly 
taught  us  that  much  truth  is  dull  and  complex, 
and  that  the  most  interesting  parts  of  truth  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  mastered  that  dull 
and  complex  part ;  but  even  now  we  do  not  remem- 
ber this  half  enough. 

After  these  specimens,  it  would  evidently  be  tedious 
to  criticize  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  as  if  it  were 
a  treatise  of  modem  political  economy.  We  have 
given  some  account  of  what  would  be  its  answer  to 
the  first  question  of  that  science,  "What  makes  all 
things  exchange  for  more  or  less  of  other  things  ? " 
emd  we  see  from  it  what  the  answer  to  other 
similar  questions  would  be  like.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  to  a  great  writer  than  to  judge  of 
him  by  a  standard  which  he  did  not  expect,  and  to 
blame  his  best  book  for  not  being  what  he  never 
thought  of  making  it ;  especially  when,  except  for 
him,  we  should  never  have  imagined  the  standard, 
or  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  book  being  that 
which  we  now  blame  it  for  not  being.    We  might 
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as  well  expect  that  the  first  cultivators  of  a  country 
should  m^e  the  best  permanent  road,  as  that  the 
first  propounders  of  great  conceptions  should  shape 
them  into  the  finished  form  most  useful  to  posterity. 

The  ways  really  to  appreciate  Adam  Smith  are 
two. 

First,  you  should  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  received  political  economy  of  the  world  at  the 
time  he  wrote.  The  last  treatise  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished in  England  before  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
was  "The  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Sir 
James  Steuart.  The  author  was  a  man  of  culture 
and  travel,  acquainted  with  a  great  variety  of  eco- 
nomical facts,  and  conversant  with  what  had  been 
written  before  upon  the  subject ;  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  natural  ability,  respected  and  consulted 
in  his  time ;  and  his  book  is  still  worth  looking  over, 
for  it  contains  many  facts  and  reasonings  which  are 
curious  :  and  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  he  writes :  — 

Much  foreign  trade  he  considers  mischievous.  He 
propounds  a  plan  —  a  foreign  trade  that  is  really 
desirable  for  a  nation  —  founded  on  the  three  follow- 
ing  "easy  principles":  — 

"The  first, — That  in  &  oountty  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
object  of  foreign  trade,  no  competition  sbould  be  allowed  to  come 
from  abroad  for  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  and  principally  for 
food,  ao  as  to  raise  prices  beyond  a  certain  standard. 

"The  second,  —  That  no  domestic  competition  should  be  encour- 
aged upon  articles  of  superfluity,  so  as  to  raise  prices  beyond  a  cer- 
tain standard.  ■ 

"The  third,  —  That  when  these  standards  cannot  be  preserved, 
and  that  from  natural  causes,  -prices  get  above  them,  public  money 
must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  bring  prices  to  the  level  of  those 
of  exportation. 

"  The  greater  the  extent  of  foreign  trade  in  any  nation  is,  the 
lower  these  standards  mttat  be  kept;  the  less  the  extent  of  it  is, 
the  higher  they  may  be  allowed  to  rise."* 

And  taking  the  subject  more  practically,  he  says,  "It  is  .  .  . 
a  general   maxim,  to  discourage  the  importation  of  work  and  to 
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encourage  tbe  exportation  of  Jt ; "  *  and  upon  that  footing  he  asks 
and  discusses,  "What  is  the  proper  method  to  pnt  a  stop  ^  a 
foreign  trade  Ju  manufactures  when  the  balance  of  it  turns  against 
a  nation ?"f 

This  is  the  kind  of  authoritative  doctrine  which  ruled 
in  Adam  Smith's  time,  and  from  which  he  delivered 

118. 

The  second  way  is,  to  take  up  Adam  Smith  himself 
and  read  him.  There  are  scarcely  five  consecutive 
pages  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  which  do  not  con- 
tain some  sound  and  solid  ohservation,  important  in 
practice  and  replete  with  common-sense.  The  most 
experienced  men  of  business  would  have  been  proud 
of  such  a  fund  of  just  maxims  fresh  from  the  life ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  they  should  have  occurred 
to  an  absent  student,  apparently  buried  in  books  and 
busy  with  abstractions.  Most  of  such  students,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  make  such  remarks,  would 
not  comprehend  their  value ;  would  acknowledge 
that  they  could  not  see  much  in  them  if  they  were 
elaborately  explained  to  them.  Adam  Smith  himself 
probably  did  not  know  their  exceeding  merit,  and 
preferred  more  learned  parts  of  his  writings,  which 
are  now  obsolete,  and  more  refined  parts,  which  are 
now  seen  to  have  little  value.  Lord  Bacon  says  of 
some  one  that  he  was  ' '  like  Saul,  who  went  in 
seiirch  of  his  father's  asses  and  found  a  kingdom;"! 
and  this  is  exactly  what  happened  to  Adam  Smith. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  vast  research,  far 
surpassing  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  too  good  § 
for  any  single  man.  In  the  course  of  that  great  pur- 
suit, and  as  a  small  part  of  it,  he  came  upon  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  for  dealing  with  which  his 
powers  and  his  opportunities  peculiarly  fitted  him ; 
and    on    that    he    wrote    a    book    which    has    itself 
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deeply  influenced  thought  and  policy,  and  which  has 
been  the  beginning  of  a  new  science.  He  has  ob- 
tained great  fame,  though  it  was  not  that  fame  which 
was  the  dream  of  his  life ;  for 

"  What  was  before  us  we  know  not. 
And  we  know  not  what  shall  succeed."* 

•HattlMW  Arnold,  "The  FBtute." 
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MALTHUS. 

The  next  great  advance  in  political  economy  was 
made  almost  in  as  unlikely  a  manner.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  there  lived  in  the  South  of 
England  a  certain  Mr.  Daniel  Malthus,  who  was  a 
"friend  and  correspondent  of  Rousseau,  and  one  of  his 
executors."*  This  gentleman  had  adopted  all  Rous- 
seau's ideas  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  and  of  the 
speed  with  which  he  would  improve  if  he  were  only 
left  to  himself  and  set  free  from  the  chains  of  an- 
cient custom ;  the  air  of  that  time  was  full  of  such 
ideas,  and  many  otherwise  quiet  and  rational  per- 
sons were  excited  and  enthusiastic  about  them.  Mr. 
Daniel  Malthus  bad  a  clever  son,  Robert,  whom  he 
educated  with  great  care,  and  to  whom,  doubtless, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  communicated  his 
favorite  ideas ;  at  any  rate.  Robert  grew  up  with  a 
proper  antipathy  to  them.  The  instructive  reaction 
of  child  against  parent,  which  more  than  almost 
anything  keeps  men  moving,  and  prevents  "one  good 
custom"  from  "corrupting  the  wOrld,"t  has  seldom 
had  a  better  example.  "Train  a  child  up  in  the 
way  he  should  go,"  a  cynic  has  observed,  "and  then 
you  may  feel  safe  that  he  will  not  walk  in  it:"  let 
a  child  hear  much  from  infancy  of  nice  dreams 
and  pleasing  visions,  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
you  will  have  prepared  him  for  prosaic  carefulness 
and  a  dismal  rationalism. 

"  The  '  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,' " 
says  Mr.  Malthus,  "which  I  published  in  1798,  was 
suggested,  as  is  expressed  in  the  preface,  by  a  paper 
in  Mr.  Godwin's  'Inquirer';"!  aJ*^  there  is  a  curious 


■Memoir  prefixed  to  seroDd  edition  of  Haltbue'e  "Principles  ot  Politi- 
cal Bconom;  "  (1836). 

t  Tennyson,  "Morte  d'Arthur." 

I  Preface  lo  second  edition  ot  tbe  Essay, 
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story  about  it.  Mr.  Godwin  was  a  disciple  of  Rous- 
seau, and  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  village  perfection, 
in  which  "every  rood  was  to  maintain  "-its  man,  and 
in  which  mankind  were  to  be  happy  and  at  ease, 
without  the  annoying  restraints  of  property  and  mar- 
riage. Such  "elysiums"  have  been  sketched  in  all 
ages,  and  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  them ; 
but  Mr.  Malthus'a  reply  was  very  remarkable. 

"You  may,"  he  said,  "imagine  this  perfect  picture  for  a  little 
while,  but  it  will  not  last ;  it  cannot  last :  Nature  is  agaiust  it. 
She  has  a  principle  — that  of  population  —  which  is  sure  to  destroy 
it.  Mankind  alnays,  by  her  arrangements,  increase  as  fast  as  tliey 
can ;  misery  checlts  Iheir  increase,  and  vice  checks  it,  but  nothing 
else.  A  perfectly  happy  and  virtuous  community,  by  physical  law, 
is  constrained  to  increase  very  rapidly ;  if  you  look  into  the  fact 
you  will  find  that  it  will  double  every  twenty-five  years :  but  there 
can  be  no  similar  increase  in  their  food.  The  best  lands  are  taken 
up  first,  then  the  next  best,  then  the  inferior,  at  last  the  worst; 
at  each  stage  the  amount  of  food  produced  is  less  than  before.  By 
nature,  human  food  increases  in  a  slow  arithmetical  ratio ;  man  him- 
self increases  in  a  quick  geometrical  ratio,  unless  want  and  vice  stop 
him :  GO  that  if  you  make  liim  happy  in  a  village  community  for 
a  moment,  he  will  soon  multiply  so  that  he  shall  cease  to  be  happy ; 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  ;  he  will  ere  long  reach  the  inevitable 
limit  where  want  and  wickedness  begin  to  keep  him  down."* 

The  world  rather  eagerly  read  this  doctrine,  for 
the  reaction  against  dreams  and  visions  was  strong 
in  many  minds.  The  event  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  upset  all  calculation,  broken  up  all  pleasing 
visions,  and  disheartened  half — or  indeed  much  more 
than  half — mankind.  Mr.  Malthus  was  its  much  the 
mouth-piece  of  his  generation  in  exposing  Utopias 
as  his  father  had  been  in  accepting  them  ;  the  "  Essay 
on  Population"  in  its  first  edition  was  read  with  eager 
avidity,  and  its  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  much 
believed. 

Still,  when  examined,  the  tenets  seemed  startling ; 
and  what  made  them  even  more  surprising  was  that 

'This  te  of  course  on  inaglDaiT  lamiDKr;,  oot  to  exact  quolation.  —En. 
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their  propoiinder,  Mr.  Malthas,  was  a  clergyman. 
People  objected,  "Con  this  really  be  so?  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  religion  ?  Can  we  believe  that  inevitably 
man  is  yoked  to  sin  and  misery  ?  that  even  if  you 
make  him  good,  and  if  goodness  makes  him  happy, 
the  stracture  of  earth  and  nature  is  such  as  inevitably 
in  a  few  years  to  make  him  miserable  again?  How 
is  this  possible  under  a  benevolent  Creator?  How 
can  it  be  made  to  accord  with  revelation?"  Such 
objections  were  difficult  to  answer,  especially  as  Mr. 
Malthus  was  a'  simple  candid  man,  and  they  seera  to 
have  had  much  effect  in  changing  his  views ;  at  least, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  he  tells  us, 
"Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  work,  I  have 
BO  far  differed  in  principle  from  the  former  as  to 
suppose  the  action  of  another  check  to  population, 
which  does  not  come  under  the  head  either  of  vice  or 
misery,"  This  is  the  celebrated  principle  of  "self- 
restraint,  moral  or  prudential."  And  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  has  "endeavored  to  soften  some  of  the 
harshest  conclusions  of  the  first  essay "  ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  see  that  he  has  cut  away  the  ground  of 
his  whole  argument.  If  there  be  this  principle  of 
virtuous  self-restraint,  he  no  longer  answers  Godwin ; 
he  no  longer  destroys  the  dreams  of  perfectibility. 
If  it  be  possible  for  a  perfectly  virtuous  community 
to  limit  their  numbers,  they  will  perform  that  duty 
just  as  they  perform  all  others :  there  is  no  infallible 
principle  that  will  break  up  the  village  community ; 
it  can  adjust  its  numbers  to  its  food,  and  may  last 
forever.  In  its  first  form  the  "Essay  on  Population" 
was  conclusive  as  an  argument,  only  it  was  based 
on  untrue  facts;  in  its  second  form  it  was  based  on 
true  facts,  but  it  was  inconclusive  as  an  •argument. 

From  this  unlucky  beginning  the  established  doc- 
trine in  political  economy  of  "Population"  is  to  be 
dated ;  and  as  was  not  unnatural,  so  odd  a  com- 
mencement was  unfavorable  to  its  comprehension. 
From  the  mode  in  which  he  first  regarded  the  subject, 
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it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Malthus'  shoutd  think  more 
of  the  painful  aspects  of  the  subject  than  of  the  oppo- 
site ones.  At  first  there  were  no  cheerful  aspects, — 
the  doctrine  was  an  apparatus  for  destroying  cheer- 
fulness ;  in  its  second  and  truer  form  it  is  far  less 
painful,  though  like  most  great  truths  about  the 
world  {especially  economical  ones,  which  have  so 
much  to  do  with  labor  and  toil),  it  has  its  painful 
'  side.  But  Mr.  Malthus  first  put  the  painful  side 
alone  forward,  fixed  the  public  mind  upon  it,  and  for 
many  years  it  could  see  no  other. 

There  is  much  in  the  theory  of  population  which 
it  would  require  a  large  book  to  discuss,  and  I  am 
far  from  pretending  that  I  could  write  that  book. 
Many  most  difficult  questions  of  morals,  and  many 
others  of  physiology,  must  be  treated  of ;  and  it  is 
especially  hard  to  discuss  such  questions  virginibus 
puerisque,  as  almost  all  questions  are  now  discussed,  — 
some  parts  of  it  could  scarcely  be  managed  except 
under  the  decent  veil  of  a  dead  language.*  The  con- 
ditions of  marriage  form  only  part  of  that  subject, 
and  a  great  deal  would  have  to  be  written  on  that 
part  in  its  relations  to  the  actual  past  and  to  the 
possible  future ;  but  what  is  necessary  for  abstract 
political  economy  is  much  easier.  As  has  been  ex- 
plained in  the  introduction,  the  peculiarity  of  this 
science  is,  that  it  abstracts  —  that  is,  it  seizes  upon 
and  alone  considers  —  the  principal  peculiarities  of 
existing  man  as  we  find  him  in  the  principal  com- 
mercial nations.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  accurately 
complete  as  to  those  nations  even  as  they  are  now, 
still  less  as  they  once  were  or  as  they  may  hereafter 
be ;  and  still  less  ^ain  does  it  pretend  to  be  true 
of  other  nations,  in  ages  of  a  different  character, 
cast  in  a  diflferent  mold,  and  occupied  with  different 
ideas.  Human  nature  is  so  various  that  we  cannot 
treat  of  it  at  once  briefly  and  fully  ;  we  can  only 
reason  on  short  propositions,  and  therefore  we  must 

•  "  The  obecurity  of  &  learned  langnage."— Gibbon,  Autoblopiphy. 
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cut  the  subject  up  into  distinct  portions,  each  of 
which  can  be  conceived  of  by  itself  and  heard  out 
by  itself :  and  no  part  of  human  nature  is  more 
infinite  than  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  and  its 
consequences. 

Mr.  Malthus  had  no  idea  of  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject in  this  way  ;  he  thought  he  was  dealing  with 
all  nations  and  all  ages.  In  its  original  form  the 
"Essay"  propounded  a  universal  principle,  destructive 
of  golden  visions ;  in  its  later  forms  he  deals  first 
with  principles  of  population  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  then  with  it  in  every  variety  of  society 
which  he  knew  of, — nomad  or  stationary,  commercial 
or  agricultural :  and  there  is  much  in  his  discussion 
of  the  savage  society  which  is  still  worth  reading, 
and  which  was  much  before  his  time.  His  mind  was 
by  nature  indisposed  for  and  unfit  for  abstractions ; 
indeed,  if  I  may  say  so  with  reverence,  he  always 
seems  to  me  but  a  poor  hand  at  a  dry  argument. 
Like  Adam  Smith,  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
founding  an  abstract  science, — he  thought  he  was 
dealing  wholly  with  the  concrete  world ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  his  idea  of  the  concrete  world  co- 
incided with  the  most  convenient  abstraction  that 
can  be  made  from  it,  and  so  be  became  in  spite  of 
himself  the  founder  of  an  abstract  science. 

The  assumed  laws  of  population  in  abstract  politi- 
cal economy  are  these  :  — 

First.  That  population  would  soon  outstrip  the 
means  of  feeding  it,  if  it  were  not  kept  down  by 
vice,  misery,  or  self-restraint. 

Secondly.  That  in  a  state  of  society  where  self- 
restraint  does  not  act  at  all,  or  only  acts  so  little 
that  we  need  not  think  of  it,  population  will  augment 
till  the  poorest  class  of  the  conmiunity  have  only 
just  enough  to  support  hfe. 

Thirdly.  That  in  a  community  where  self-restraint 
acts  effectually,  each  class  of  the  community  will 
augment  till  it  reaches  the  point  at  which  it  begins 
to  exercise  that  restraint. 
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In  the  second  case  (which  was  all  that  Malthus 
thought  of  in  his  first  edition),  the  population  in- 
creases till  it  reaches  a  physical  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence, —  one  that  is  set  by  natural  causes ;  in  the 
other  it  increases  till  it  reaches  a  moral  minimum 
of  subsistence,  —  that  is,  one  set  by  human  choice. 
And  it  follows  that  in  improving  communities  this 
moral  minimum  is  commonly  rising ;  for  in  most 
communities  more  self-restraint  of  this  sort  is  desir- 
able, and  as  people  improve  they  mostly  are  more 
inclined  to  exercise  it.  The  physical  minimum  must 
be  a  fixed  minimum  ;  the  moral  may  be,  and  ordi- 
narily is,  a  moving  minimum.  A  political  economist 
does  not  imagine  (as  I  have  previously  explained)  that 
vice,  misery,  and  self-restraint  are  the  only  causes 
which  affect  the  rate  of  increase  of  population ;  he 
well  knows  that  many  others  act  on  it :  all  he  says 
is,  that  in  the  principal  commercial  communities  of 
the  world  these  causes  are  now  in  most  powerful 
operation,  though  they  are  retarded  or  helped  by 
others ;  in  a  word,  that  these  selected  causes  will 
in  such  communities  produce  the  specified  results,  in 
more  or  less  time,  though  there  are  other  causes 
which  aid  in  settling  how  long  or  how  short  that 
time  is  to  be. 

For  example,  it  might  well  be  (though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  proved)  that  some  races  of 
men  from  inherent  organization  tend  to  augment 
faster  than  other  races.  The  causes  which  divide 
men  into  races  are  so  many  [and]  so  hidden,  and  pro- 
duce so  many  effects,  that  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
they  had  this  effect  among  others ;  perhaps  there 
would  be  more  a  priori  likelihood  that  they  would 
have  such  an  effect  as  this  than  that  they  would 
produce  some  actual  effects  which  are  quite  certain. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  different  climates  aflfect 
differently  the  sexual  desires,  some  ag^avating 
them  and  some  calming  them ;  and  it  would  seem 
likely  that  those  races  which  had  in  this  respect  for 
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ages  been  exposed  to  intensifying  influences,  would 
augment  more  rapidly  than  those  which  had  been 
exposed  to  mitigating  ones.  Our  knowledge  of  race- 
making  causes  is  still  most  imperfect,  and  we  can 
never  trace  race  effects  separately ;  they  are  always 
combined  with  the  effects  of  many  other  causes.  In 
this  case  the  confusion  is  peculiarly  complex,  for 
rules  of  morality  —  arising  in  unknown  circumstances 
and  inherited  for  untold  ages — so  retard  or  quicken 
the  growth  of  population  that  it  is  impossible  to  iso- 
late the  purely  physiological  phenomenon.  Still,  the 
principles  above  laid  down  afford  all  possible  room 
for  it ;  they  will  have  their  usual  action,  though  mo- 
rality will  have  a  concurrent  action. 

Secondly,  we  may  quite  believe  that  the  nervous 
conditions  which  luxury  engenders  are  less  favorable 
to  the  prolificness  of  population  than  simpler  condi- 
tions. On  this  point  (and  on  this  point  only)  of  the 
theory  of  population,  Adam  Smith  had  remarkable 
and  sound  views  :  "A  half -starved  Highland  woman," 
he  tells  us,  "  frequently  bears  more  than  twenty 
children ;  while  a  pampered  fine  lady  is  often  inca- 
pable of  bearing  any,  and  is  generally  exhausted  by 
two  or  three.  Barrenness,  so  frequent  among  women 
of  fashion,  is  very  rare  among  those  of  inferior 
station."*  Probably  of  all  causes  which  regulate  the 
pace  of  population,  the  nervous  state  of  the  woman 
is  the  most  important;  and  it  seems  to  have  a 
kind  of  cyclical  course  as  society  advances.  There 
is  much  reason  to  think  that  in  the  earliest  state  in 
which  we  know  men  to  have  lived, — the  state  of  the 
old  slave  age  and  the  present  savages, —  the  hard 
labor  and  insufficient  food  of  the  woman  tend  very 
much  to  keep  down  the  increase  of  numbers ;  at  a 
later  period  the  improvement  of  food,  better  shel- 
ter, diminution  of  work  during  pregnancy,  bring 
the  bearing  power  of  women  up  to  its  maximum,  — 
the  Highland  woman  of  Adam  Smith  probably  was 
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able  to  bring  into  the  world  as  many  children,  and 
(physically  at  least)  as  strong  children  as  any  one 
who  ever  lived.  After  that,  not  only  the  luxury  of 
which  he  speaks,  but  education  and  the  habit  of 
using  the  mind,  tend  almost  certainly  to  diminish 
the  producing  power :  there  is  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  force  in  the  female  frame,  and  if  that  force 
is  invested,  so  to  say,  in  one  way,  it  cannot  be  used 
in  another. 

The  same  force  acts,  no  doubt,  on  man,  but  prob- 
ably difEerently.  The  use  of  the  mind  in  some  ways 
certainly  does  not  have  much  if  any  effect  on  the 
power  of  increasing  the  race,  —  the  English  judges 
whose  children  Mr,  Galton  counted,  showed  very 
considerable  capacity  of  this  sort,  and  they  worked 
in  their  way  as  hard  as  many  people  ever  have  or 
will ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  do  their  work  with 
a  joyous  swing  and  impetus  which  show  that  it  does 
not  tell  upon  the  nerves.  But  ansiety,  as  has  been 
said,  does  so  tell,  and  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  much  tends  to  slacken  the 
growth  of  population  ;  and  probably  any  of  the 
higher  exercises  of  the  mind,  which  cause  as  they 
all  do  obscure  and  subtle  pain,  have  a  similar  effect. 
But  these  are  problems  for  the  future  :  no  one  can 
say  that  they  are  solved  as  yet;  indeed,  we  are 
only  beginning  to  try  to  solve  them.  Some  have 
been  sanguine  enough  to  fancy  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  them  may  in  distant  ages  make  a  stationary 
state  possible,  and  make  it  pleasant ;  but  with  this,, 
political  economy  has  nothing  to  do.  It  deals  with 
men  here  and  now  ;  it  takes  certain  parts  of  their 
nature  which  are  indisputable  and  which  are  impor- 
tant, and  considers  how  these  would  operate  by  them- 
selves :  questions  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  other 
agencies,  physiological  or  mental,  it  leaves  to  other 
sciences  and  to  futurity. 

In  the  same  way,  then,  political  economy  cannot 
by  itself  pretend  to   solve  the  many   new  problems 
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which  the  sanitary  condition  of  great  cities  suggests 
in  this  age  of  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  great  accumulations  of  human  beings  have  at 
least  three  effects. 

First,  Mr.  Gallon  holds  that  they  diminish  in  some 
unknown  degree  the  number  of  births. 

"  Again,  there  is  a  constaot  tendeocy  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  to  Bettle  in  the  great  citiee,  where  marriages  are  less  pro- 
lific and  children  are  less  likely  to  live.  Owing  to  these  several 
causes,  there  is  a  steady  check  in  an  old  civilization  npon  the 
fertility  of  the  abler  classes ;  the  improvident  and  unambitious  are 
those  who  chiefly  keep  up  the  breed.  So  the  race  gradually  dete- 
riorates, becoming  in  each  successive  generation  leas  fitted  for  a 
high  civilization,  although  it  retains  the  external  appearances  of 
one,  until  the  time  comes  when  the  whole  political  and  social  fabric 
oaves  in,  and  a  greater  or  lees  relapse  to  barbarism  takes  place, 
doting  the  reign  of  which  the  race  is  perhaps  able  t«  recover  its 
tone."  * 

And  these  consequences  seem  to  Mr.  Galton  purely 
evil ;  but  they  do  not  seem  so  to  me.  No  doubt  it 
is  an  evil  that  the  accumulation  of  men  in  cities 
weakens  the  frame,  and  that  they  have  not  the 
same  energy  or  health  as  those  in  the  country ; 
every  one  must  regret  this  decline  of  power :  but 
when  power  has  declined  in  a  certain  race,  it  is 
better  that  .that  race  should  not  increase  as  fast, 
as  others,  —  we  had  better  breed  from  hardy  than 
from  weakened  specimens.  The  diminished  growth 
of  urban  populations  seems  to  be  nature's  remedy 
for  the  diminution  in  their  strength. 

Secondly,  great  towns  indisputably  encourage 
drunkenness.  The  bad  state  of  the  atmosphere  there 
certainly  inclines  men  more  to  drink  than  the  better 
air  of  the  country,  and  this  is  no  doubt  a  great 
evil ;  but  we  may  doubt  if  it  is  an  evil  without  com- 
pensation, —  the  persons  most  inclined  to  drunken- 
ness are  generally  persons  of  some  nervous  taint  or 
weakness  which  they  often  inherited  themselves,  and 
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which  they  might  not  improbably  transmit  to  their 
children.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  this  inherent 
weakness  is  irresistible  :  no  doubt  the  mass  of  these 
people  can  (at  first,  at  least)  help  drinking  very 
well,  — the  heritable  taint  amounts  only  to  an  in- 
creased liability  to  this  temptation ;  but  this  is  quite 
reason  enough  to  wish  that  it  should  not  be  inherited. 
Qreat  cities  seem  to  have  this  special  function  in  the 
world,  that  they  bring  out  this  taint  in  the  worst 
specimens ;  not  only  do  such  persona  suffer  as  usual 
from  the  general  decline  in  the  multiplying  power  of 
city  populations,  but  they  also  suffer  in  a  way  pecul- 
iar to  themselves.  One  of  the  effects  of  a  drunken 
habit  is  to  diminish  this  kind  of  power  as  well  as, 
and  perhaps  more  than,  most  others. 

Thirdly,  great  cities  collect  together  a  great  crim- 
inal population,  and  make  them  sterile  ;  and  so  far 
as  crime  is  connected  with  a  low  type  of  nervous 
organization,  as  it  is  very  often,  this  sterility  is  a 
great  gain, — society  gets  rid  of  these  over-tempted 
persons,  whose  peculiar  defects  are  a  danger  to  others 
as  well  as  to  themselves.  Great  cities  must  always 
be  in  their  worst  aspects  painful  spectacles ;  but  this 
painfulness  is  somewhat  relieved  when  we  see  that 
we  can  regard  them  as  a  huge  cleansing  machinery, 
which  no  doubt  shows  us  a  great  deal  that  is  detest- 
able, but  also  takes  away  much  of  it,  and  prevents 
more  coming,  not  only  in  that  place  but  in  others. 

Nor  has  political  economy  any  concern  with  the 
other  purging  means,  which  in  a  subtle  way  nature 
seems  to  use  all  through  civilized  society.  It  is  said 
that  man  is  the  only  animal  of  whose  breed  no  care 
is  taken ;  but  nature  has  not  forgotten  to  take  much 
care  of  it.  Every  one  who  watches  society  must  have 
seen  many  instances  in  which  defective  families  have 
died  out  because  they  were  defective .-  the  men  being 
weak  failed  to  earn  their  living,  and  therefore  could 
not  marry ;  and  the  girls,  wanting  from  the  same 
cause  life  and  vigor,  did  not  find  husbands,  —  and  so 
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the  race  died  away.  And  thia  cause  works  not  only 
in  families  weak  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  weak  mem- 
bers of  strong  families ;  all  through  society  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  in  civilized  life  to  slacken  the 
pace  of  population  by  weeding  away  those  weaker 
and  less  valuable. 

There  seem  to  be  curious  processes  of  nature  also 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  cultivation.  The 
process  by  which  so  many  savage  races  die  out  be- 
fore civilized  man  is  certainly  not  as  yet  completely 
explained.  llard  work,  which  civilized  man  brings, 
and  which  most  savages  cannot  bear,  accounts  for 
some  of  it;  alcohol^  "the  fire-water,"  as  savages 
call  it  —  accounts  for  more :  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
residue  still  unexplained.  The  most  plausible  theory 
says  that  this  is  due  to  two  causes ;  and  first,  to 
the  inability  of  savage  nations  to  bear  the  diseases 
to  which  the  hardened  frame  of  civilized  men  is 
inured.  For  ages,  in  the  contested  parts  of  the  world 
which  civilized  man  inhabits,  the  stronger  race  has 
conquered  and  supplanted  the  weaker ;  and  the  result 
is  a  strong  animal,  equal  to  many  difficulties,  and 
able  among  other  things  to  survive  strong  diseases : 
but  in  the  out-of-the-way  places  which  savages  inhabit 
there  has  been  no  such  incessant  conflict,  and  in  con- 
sequence there  is  no  such  strong  animal,  — the  weaker 
savage  succumbs  to  diseases  which  the  seasoned 
white  man  easily  bears.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which 
savages  waste  away  before  "alcohol"  is  but  a 
case  of  this :  they  cannot  bear,  as  white  men  can,  the 
diseases  which  it  generates.  And  the  second  cause 
which  co-operates  with  this  is  a  certain  disheartened 
tendency  of  mind  which  somehow  tells  on  the  nerves, 
and  which  is  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  wild 
animals  die  out  when  caught  and  confined ;  a  cer- 
tain life  and  spirit  seem  as  essential  to  keep  men  in 
good  numbers  as  in  good  health. 

Different  kinds  of  food  may,  too,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  an  effect  not  yet  understood  on  man's 
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power  to  increase  his  numbers.  The  potato  was  at 
one  time  fancied  —  erroneously,  probably  —  to  contain 
a  particular  stimulus  of  this  sort ;  but  though  this 
instance  may  have  been  a  mistake,  the  conception  is 
possible.  We  must  not  always  say,  [however,]  that 
the  more  nutritious  food  will  tend  universally  to  pro- 
duce the  more  people,  though  no  doubt  it  usually  does 
so  :  it  may  even  sometimes  have  a  contrary  effect,  — 
it  may  run  to  quality  rather  than  to  quantity ;  it 
may  make  fewer  strong  people  instead  of  more  weak 
ones. 

I  set  out  these  considerations  at  length  because  it 
is  most  important  that  there  should  he  no  disunion 
between  political  economy  and  physiology,  or  between 
it  and  the  more  complex  forms  of  social  science.  No 
political  economist  has  the  slightest  reason  to  depre- 
ciate the  causes  which  act  on  population  of  which 
his  science  takes  no  cognizance :  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  the  greatest  reason  for  taking  an  interest  in 
them, — they  supplement  what  he  discusses;  reality  is 
composed  of  the  influences  treated  of  in  his  science, 
plus  these  influences,  and  of  course  he  wishes  to 
compare  his  work  with  fact. 

We  must  be  careful  to  see  what  these  principles 
themselves  mean  ;  for  they  are  often  mistaken.  Even 
apart  from  physiology,  they  do  not  say  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  comfort  of  a  people  necessarily  tends 
to  augment  their  numbers ;  it  does  so  in  two  cases 
only.  The  first  case  is  when  the  people  are  at  the 
"physical  minimtmn,"  with  just  enough  to  support  life, 
and  do  not  exercise  self-restraint ;  here,  the  moment 
there  is  more  food  there  will  be  more  numbers.  Such 
people  will  always  multiply,  just  as  the  ryots  in  Ben- 
gal, in  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  things,  are  multi- 
plying. The  second  case  is  when  the  people  are  at 
the  "moral  minimum,"  with  just  what  will  support 
the  existing  numbers  in  the  sort  of  life  they  think 
proper,  be  it  high  or  low ;  such  numbers  being  kept 
down  by  self-restraint,  and  when  the  people  do  not 
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change  their  standard.  Then,  undoubtedly,  more  com- 
fort will  he  turned  into  more  children ;  and  in  a  little 
while  the  new  state  of  things  will  produce  no  more 
comfort  to  each  person  than  the  old  one,  only  there 
will  be  more  persons  to  enjoy  it.  But  there  is  no 
sort  of  necessity  in  this ;  as  has  been  explained,  the 
"moral  minimum"  is  very  movable;  the  people  may 
change  their  standard,  and  in  that  case  more  comfort 
will  not  produce  more  persons, — there  will  only  be 
as  many  as  there  would  have  been  before,  and  the 
average  of  these  will  have  a  better  life.  Whether  a 
people  take  one  course  or  the  other  will  depend  on 
this  sort  of  change,  and  on  its  relation  to  the  sort 
of  civilization  enjoyed  by  the  people ;  I  doubt  if  any 
general  formula  can  he  found  for  it.  Some  writers 
have  said  that  a  great  sudden  change  which  elevates 
a  whole  generation  is  more  Ukely  to  raise  the  popu- 
lation standard  than  a  series  of  successive  small 
changes ;  *  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  more  depends 
on  the  previous  preparation  of  the  people  than  on  its 
absolute  amount.  A  really  thrifty  people  used  to 
self-denial  will  profit  exceedingly  by  a  series  of  small 
improvements, — they  will  not  "nm  to  numbers,"  they 
will  augment  in  happiness ;  and  an  easy-going  en- 
joying nation  will  mostly  not  be  much  the  better 
for  any  boon  of  plenty,  however  great  or  sudden,  — 
they  will  live  at  the  same  average,  but  the  average 
will  not  be  raised. 

Now  that  we  see  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
assumptions  as  to  population  on  which  abstract 
political  economy  is  based,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
at  finding  that  Mr.  Malthus  did  not  apprehend  them 
as  they  really  are.  As  I  have  said,  he  did  not  in  the 
least  know  that  he  was  aiding  in  the  foundation  of 
an  abstract  science ;  he  thought  that  he  was  dealing 
with  real  men,  and  that  the  principles  which  he 
expoimded  were  all  those  which  affected  his  subject. 

'It  ]a  not  hud  to  proTe  that  the  fact  la  quite  m  llkBl;  to  be  Jiut  tha 
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Indeed,  the  l>est  part  of  his  book  is  an  account, 
which  must  have  cost  great  labor  at  that  time,  of 
the  rate  at  which  population  had  augmented  and  was 
augmenting,  in  various  countries,  and  the  causes 
which  influenced  that  rate :  and  the  best  part  of  this 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  savage  state ;  for  even 
now,  when  that  state  has  been  so  accurately  stud- 
ied, it  is  worth  while  to  glance  over  what  Malthus 
wrote  on  it  more  than  fifty  years  'ago.  That  his 
analysis  of  population  causes  in  other  countries  should 
be  most  incomplete  was  a  matter  of  course,  —  even 
now  we  are  much  in  the  dark  on  much  of  this  sub- 
ject; but  how  incomplete  it  was,  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  a  single  fact :  though  he  treats  elabo- 
rately of  Norway  and  of  Switzerland,  he  has  no  idea 
that  peasant  properties  have  a  tendency  to  check 
population.  He  discusses  the  subject  as  if  there  were 
no  difference  in  this  respect  between  a  people  which 
owns  the  soil  and  one  which  lives  by  wages  ;  and 
therefore  many  of  the  disquisitions  in  which  he  in- 
dulges are  wholly  thrown  away. 

And  Mr.  Malthus,  as  was  natural,  never  cleared 
his  mind  entirely  of  the  dismal  theory  with  which  he 
began.  Scarcely  any  man  who  has  evolved  a  strik- 
ing and  original  conception  of  a  subject  ever  gets 
rid  of  it ;  long  after  he  himself  fancies  that  he  has 
cleared  his  mind  of  it,  every  one  else  sees  that  it 
haunts  him  still.  Mr.  Malthus  was  peculiarly  little 
likely  to  get  rid  of  his  errors  :  he  had  published  his 
original  theory,  had  made  a  name  by  publishing  it, 
and  he  never  admitted  even  to  himself  how  complete 
a  change  the  foundation  of  his  ideas  had  undei^one. 
A  theory  of  population  which  does  not  include  self- 
restraint,  like  his  first,  and  one  which  essentially 
depends  on  it,  like  his  second,  differ  in  their  essence 
and  therefore  differ  in  their  main  consequences. 
From  a  theory  of  population  which  does  not  include 
a  prudential  check,  it  follows  that  plenty  cannot  last, 
and  that  men  will  always  multiply  down  to  misery ; 
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but  such  a  theory  with  a  prudential  check  has  no 
such  consequence :  and  for  many  years  it  was  a 
misfortune  to  the  subject  that  the  original  propounder 
of  what  were  then  the  best  views  of  it  had  connected 
those  views  with  a  mischievous  exaggeration,  lead- 
ing straight  to  lamentable  results. 

To  most  other  parts  of  political  economy  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  added  very  little ;  and  on  some  he  supported 
errors  which  were  even  then  becoming  antiquated. 
He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  "  Protection  to 
agriculture,"  and  believed  that  the  supply  of  all 
commodities  might  exceed  the  demand,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  there  is  too  much  of  everything. 
The  truth  is,  that  Mr,  Malthus  had  not  the  practi- 
cal sagacity  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  political 
economy  in  a  concrete  way,  or  the  mastery  of  ab- 
stract ideas  necessary  to  deal  with  it  in  what  we 
should  now  call  a  "scientific"  way;  he  tried  a  bad 
mixture  of  both,  — there  is  a  mist  of  speculation 
over  his  facts  and  a  vapor  of  fact  over  his  ideas. 

On  one  important  point  Mr.  Malthus  was,  how- 
ever, in  advance  of  his  time, —  he  was  one  of  several 
writers  who  at  the  same  time  discovered  the  true 
theory  of  rent ;  that  theory  lay  indeed  close  to  his 
ideas  on  population.  Its  essence  (as  we  have  seen) 
is,  that  the  rent  of  land  arises  from  the  scarcity  of 
good  land.  Mr.  Malthus  could  not  help  seeing  that 
Adam  Smith  (and  the  French  iconomistes)  were 
wrong  in  imputing  rent  to  some  pre-eminent  merit  in 
the  land :  he  saw  that  it  came  from  a  special  fact 
concerning  land, — viz.,  that  so  little  of  it  is  first-rate 
both  in  situation  and  in  quality ;  that  most  is  either 
not  the  best  or  not  in  the  best  place,  else  there 
would  be  no  rent  of  land  any  more  than  of  air. 
This  truth  seems  so  plain  that  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  it  should  ever  not  have  been  seen  ; 
but  certainly  it  weis  not  seen  till  modem  economists 
pointed  it  out;  and  then  —  as  so  often  happens  —  it 
was  on  many  people's  lips  almost  at  once.    The  fact 
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was  SO  unmistakably  plain  that  several  persons  could 
not  help  seeing  it  the  moment  they  began  to  search 
for  it.  Of  these,  Mr,  Malthus  was  one,  but  not  the 
best ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  much  keener  intellect  than 
his  far  more  fully  examined  all  its  consequences. 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Maltbus's  life  which  is 
worth  mentioning,  or  which  illustrated  his  doctrines. 
He  was  an  estimable  gentleman  and  clerical  pro- 
fessor;  "a  mild  pottering  person,"  I  think,  Carlyle 
would  have  called  him.  Neither  his  occupation  nor 
his  turn  of  mind  particularly  fitted  him  to  write  on 
money  matters :  he  was  not  a  man  of  business,  nor 
had  he,  like  Paley  and  similar  clergymen,  a  hard- 
headed  liking  for  and  an  innate  insight  into  the 
theory  of  business.  He  was  a  sensible  man  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  illusions  ;  he  felt  a  reaction 
against  them,  and  devoted  the  vigor  of  his  youth  to 
disprove  and  dispel  them  :  and  he  made  many  sen- 
sible and  acute  remarks  on  kindred  topics.  But  he 
has  been  among  the  luckiest  of  authors,  for  he  has 
connected  his  name  with  the  foundation  of  a  last- 
ing science  which  he  did  not  plan  and  would  by  no 
means  have  agreed  in. 

This  celebrity  may  seem  over-forttinate,  but  it  is 
explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time :  the  age 
in  which  he  wrote  was  as  much  against  the  God- 
winian  illusions  as  Mr.  Malthus  could  be.  He  and 
his  father  were  but  an  instance  of  a  general  contrast 
between  successive  generations  :  the  generation  before 
1789  was  full  of  hope,  and  delighted  with  happy 
schemes  ;  that  after  it  was  terrified  by  the  French 
revolution,  insensible  to  hope  and  ready  for  despair. 
To  this  change  of  sentiment  Mr.  Malthus  effectually 
ministered ;  and  beneath  this  want  of  the  surface 
there  was  one  much  more  real  need,  to  which  he 
was  of  use  also,  —  an  immense  tide  of  sentiment  fa- 
vored the  growth  of  population,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  and  what  its  means  of  subsistence. 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  the  most  instructed  statesman  of 
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the  time  on  economical  subjects,  said  that  the  man 
who  had  a  large  family  was  "a  benefactor  to  his 
country "  :  and  the  old  English  Poor  Law  was  simply 
a  subsidy  to  the  increase  of  paupers.  Against  such 
notions  and  such  practices  Mr.  Malthus's  views 
were  a  most  admirable  reaction  ;  if  there  had  been 
no  such  movement,  our  agricultural  districts  would 
by  this  time  have  been  a  pauper  warren.  That  his 
views  were  exaggerated,  though  a  subsequent  misfor- 
tune, was  an  immediate  advantage :  he  advertised  his 
notions,  and  fixed  them  among  the  men  who  imder- 
stood  a  simple  and  striking  exaggeration  far  more 
easily  than  a  full'  and  accurate  truth.  He  created 
an  entirely  new  feeling  on  his  subject. 

"If  we  look,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "at  the  old  Poor 
Law,  we  shall  find  it  to  have  become  still  more 
unsupportable ;  demanding,  if  England  was  not  des- 
tined for  anarchy,  to  be  done  away  with. "  "To 
create  men  filled  with  a  theory "  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  away  with  "  was  the  one  thing  needful ; 
nature  had  no  readier  way  of  getting "  it  done 
away  with."  To  this  Mr.  Malthus  most  essentially 
contributed ;  it  was  he  who  more  than  any  one 
else  "filled"  men  with  that  theory. 
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The  true  founder  of  abstract  political  economy  is 
Ricardo ;  and  yet  in  seeming  there  was  no  one  less 
likely  to  be  the  founder,  —  he  was  a  practical  man 
of  business,  who  had  little  education,  who  was  for 
much  of  his  life  closely  occupied  in  a  singularly 
absorbing  trade,  and  who  made  a  fortune  in  that 
trade.  Just  as  no  one  would  have  expected  from 
Adam  Smith,  the  bookish  student,  the  practical  sa- 
gacity with  which  every  page  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations"  overflows,  so  no  one  would  have  expected 
from  Ricardo,  who  made  a  large  fortune,  tlie  founda- 
tion of  a  science  of  abstractions ;  every  one  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  imagined  that  Adam  Smith 
would  have  been  eminent  in  the  abstractions  among 
which  his  closet-life  would  seem  to  have  been  spent, 
and  that  Ricardo  would  have  been  eminent  in  the 
rough  and  rude  sense  which  makes  money :  but  in 
fact,  Ricardo  arrives  at  his  best  conclusions  by  the 
most  delicate  and  often  difficult  reasoning,  and  Adam 
Smith,  as  we  have  seen,  at  his  by  an  easy  and 
homely  sagacity. 

There  is  much  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  which 
now  is  and  probably  will  always  remain  inexplicable ; 
for  the  most  obscure  and  subtle  of  causes  are  those 
which  fix  inherited  genius.  But  just  as  in  Adam 
Smith's  case,  a  more  exact  survey  of  the  circum- 
stances tends  to  diminish  our  surprise :  the  trade  in 
which  Ricardo  spent  his  life,  and  in  which  he  was 
so  successful,  was  of  all  trades  the  most  abstract. 
Perhaps  some  people  may  smile  when  they  hear  that 
his  money  was  made  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
( 402 ) 
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they  believe  to  be  a  scene  of  gambling ;  but  there 
IB  no  place  where  the  calculations  are  so  fine,  or 
where  they  are  employed  on  data  so  impalpable  and 
so  little  "immersed  in  matter,"*  There  is  a  story 
that  some  dealer  made  very  many  thousand  pounds 
by  continued  dealings  in  the  shares  of  some  rail- 
way, and  then  on  a  sudden  asked  where  that  railway 
was;  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  series  of  algebraic 
quantities  to  him,  which  called  up  no  picture,  but 
which  affected  a  profit-and-loss  account.  In  most 
kinds  of  business  there  is  an  appeal  of  some  sort  to 
the  senses ;  there  are  goods  in  ships,  or  machines ; 
even  in  banking  there  is  much  physical  money  to 
be  counted :  but  the  Stock  Exchange  deals  in  the 
"debts"  —  that  is,  the  "promises"  —  of  nations,  and 
in  the  "  shal-es "  of  undertakings  whose  value  de- 
pends on  certain  future  dividends,  —  that  is,  on  certain 
expectations,  and  what  those  expectations  are  to  be 
is  a  matter  of  nice  calculation  from  the  past.  These 
imponderable  elements  of  trade  cannot  be  seen  or  han- 
dled, and  the  dealing  with  them  trains  the  mind  to 
a  refinement  analogous  to  that  of  the  metaphysician. 
The  ordinary  human  mind  finds  a  great  rest  in  fixing 
itself  on  a  concrete  object :  but  neither  the  metaphy- 
sician nor  the  stock-jobber  have  any  such  means  of 
repose;  both  must  make  their  minds  ache  by  fixing 
them  intently  on  what  they  can  never  see,  and  by 
working  out  all  its  important  qualities  and  quantities. 
A  stock-jobber  loses  money,  and  in  the  end  is  ruined, 
if  he  omits  any  or  miscalculates  any ;  if  any  man  of 
business  is  to  turn  abstract  thinker,  this  is  the  one 
who  should  do  so.  Any  careful  reader  of  Ricardo, 
who  knows  anything  of  such  matters,  and  who 
watches  the  anxious  penetration  with  which  he  fol- 
lows out  rarefied  minutige,  will  very  often  say  to  him- 
self, "I  see  well  why  this  man  made  a  fortune  on 
the  Stock  Exchange." 

For  this  trade  Ricardo  had  the  best  of  all  prepa- 
rations, the  preparation  of  race :  he  was  a  Jew  by 
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descent  (his  father  was  ooe  by  religion),  and  for  ^^eB 
the  Jews  have  shown  a  marked  excellence  in  what 
may  be  called  the  "commerce  of  iraperceptibles." 
They  have  no  particular  superiority  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  trade ;  an  Englishman  is  quite  their  equal 
in  dealing  with  ordinary  merchandise,  in  machine 
making  or  manufacturing :  but  the  Jews  excel  on 
every  Bourse  in  Europe;  they  —  and  Christian  de- 
scendants of  their  blood  —  have  a  pre-eminence  there 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  or  even  to 
their  wealth.  Some  part  of  that  pre-eminence  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  their  peculiar  position  as  a  race :  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  they  have  been  a  small 
nation  diffused  over  a  vast  area ;  that  difFusion  has 
made  them  the  money-lenders  for  most  of  the  nations 
with  whom  they  lived;  and  the  exchange  of  money 
between  country  and  country  is  a  business  of  fine 
calculatian,  which  prepared  them  for  other  fine  calcu- 
lations. This  long  experience  has  probably  developed 
'  a  natural  aptitude,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  distinguish 
what  is  due  to  the  one  in  comparison  with  the  other ; 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Jews  have  now  an  inborn 
facility  in  applying  figures  to  pure  money  matters. 
They  want,  less  than  other  nations,  a  visible  com- 
modity which  they  can  imagine  if  not  touch ;  they 
follow  with  greater  ease  and  greater  nicety  all  the 
minute  fractions  on  which  this  subtle  commerce 
depends  (a  task  which  is  a  particular  torture  to  most 
Englishmen),  and  they  make  money  as  the  result. 
The  writings  of  Ricardo  are  unique  in  literature,  so 
far  as  I  know,  as  a  representative  on  paper  of  the 
special  faculties  by  which  the  Jews  have  grown  rich 
for  ages.  The  works  of  Spinoza  and  many  others 
have  shown  the  power  of  the  race  in  dealing  with 
other  kinds  of  abstraction;  but  I  know  none  but 
Ricardo's  which  can  awaken  a  book  student  to  a 
sense  of  the  Jewish  genius  for  the  mathematics  of 
money-dealing.  His  mastery  over  the  abstractions  of 
political  economy  is  of  a  kind  almost  exactly  identical 
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The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  time  also  con- 
ducted Ricardo  to  the  task  for  which  his  mind  was 
most  fit.  He  did  not  go  to  political  economy;  politi- 
cal economy,  so  to  say,  came  to  him.  He  lived  in 
the  "City"  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  incoBsant 
economical  discussion  there :  he  was  bom  in  1772, 
and  had  been  some  years  in  business  in  1797,  the 
year  of  the  celebrated  "Bank  restriction,"  which 
"restricted"  the  Bank  of  England  from  paying  its 
notes  in  coin,  and  which  established  for  the  next 
twenty  years  in  England  an  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency. As  to  this  — as  to  the  nature  of  its  effect, 
and  even  as  to  whether  it  had  an  effect  —  there  was 
an  enormous  amount  of  controversy ;  Ricardo  could 
not  have  helped  hearing  of  it,  and  after  some  years 
took  an  eager  part  in  it.  Probably  if  he  had  not 
been  led  in  this  way  to  write  pamphlets,  he  would 
never  have  written  anything  at  all,  or  have  got  the 
habit  of  consecutive  dealing  with  difficult  topics, 
which  is  rarely  gained  without  writing,  —  he  had  only 
a  common-school  education,  and  no  special  training 
in  such  things ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  an  inconvert- 
ible currency  to  throw  the  dealings  between  other 
countries  and  the  country  which  has  it  into  con- 
fusion, and  to  change  the  price  of  all  its  securities. 
As  Ricardo  was  a  jobber  on  the  English  Stock  Ex- 
change for  the  whole  time  during  which  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  inconvertible,  his  daily 
business  must  have  constantly  felt  the  effect. 

Having  been  thus  stimulated  to  write  pamphlets 
on  the  one  great  economical  subject  of  his  day, 
Ricardo  was  naturally  led  to  write  them  also  on  the 
other  great  one.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  English 
Parliament  waa  afraid  that  corn  would  be  too  cheap : 
the  war  had  made  it  dear,  and  probably  when  peace 
came  it  would  cease  to  be  dear;  and  therefore  in  its 
wisdom  Parliament  passed  "Com  Laws"  to  keep  it 
dear.  And  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  keen 
arguer  and  clear  thinker  like  Ricardo  to  abstain  from 
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proving  that  Parliament  was  wrong ;  and  accordingly 
he  wrote  some  essays  which  would  be  called  "dry 
and  difficult "  now,  but  which  were  then  read  very 
extensively  and  had  much  influence. 

Political  economy  was  indeed  the  favorite  sub- 
ject in  England  from  about  1810  to  about  1840,  and 
this  to  an  extent  which  the  present  generation  can 
scarcely  comprehend.  Indeed,  old  people  are  puzzled 
for  an  opposite  reason :  they  can  hardly  understand 
the  comparative  disappearance  of  what  was  the  prin- 
cipal topic  in  their  youth.  They  mutter  with  extreme 
surprise,  "  We  hardly  hear  anything  now  about  politi- 
cal economy :  we  used  to  hear  of  nothing  so  much." 
And  the  fundamental  cause  is  the  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  country.  For  the  thirty  years 
succeeding  the  peace  of  1815,  England  was  always 
uncomfortable :  trade  was  bad,  employment  scarce, 
and  all  our  industry  depressed,  fluctuating,  and  out 
of  heart.  So  great  is  the  change  of  times,  that  what 
we  now  call  "bad  trade"  would  then  have  seemed 
very  good  trade,  and  what  we  now  call  "good  trade" 
would  have  been  too  good  to  be  thought  of,  —  would 
have  been  deemed  an  inconceivable  Elysian  and  Uto- 
pian dream.  So  long  as  this  misery  and  discomfort 
continued,  there  was  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  the 
remedy ;  business  being  bad,  there  was  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  "science  of  business,"  which  ought  to 
explain  why  it  was  thus  bad  and  might  be  able  to 
show  how  it  was  to  be  made  good.  While  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  countries  is  bad,  men  care  for 
political  economy,  which  may  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be 
improved ;  when  that  condition  is  improved,  political 
economy  ceases  to  have  the  same  popular  interest, 
for  it  can  no  longer  prescribe  anything  which  helps 
the  people's  life.  In  no  age  of  England,  either  be- 
fore or  since,  could  a  practical  man  of  business  like 
Ricardo  have  had  so  many  and  such  strong  influences 
combining  to  lead  him  towards  political  economy,  as 
in  Ricardo's  own  time. 
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And  there  was  at  that  time  a  philosophical  fash- 
ion which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  make  him  think 
that  the  abstract  mode  of  treating  the  subject  which 
was  most  suitable  to  his  genius  was  the  right  mode. 
It  was  the  age  of  "  philosophical  Radicalism," —  a 
school  of  philosophy  which  held  that  the  whole  the- 
ory of  political  government  could  be  deduced  from 
a  few  simple  axioms  of  human  nature ;  it  assumed 
certain  maxims  as  to  every  one's  interest,  and  as  to 
every  one  always  following  his  interest,  and  from 
thence  deduced  the  universal  superiority  of  one  par- 
ticular form  of  government  over  all  others,  "Euclid" 
was  its  one  type  of  scientific  thought ;  and  it  be- 
lieved that  type  to  be  —  if  not  always,  at  least  very 
often  —  attainable.  From  a  short  series  of  axioms 
and  definitions  it  believed  that  a  large  part  of  human 
things  —  far  more  than  is  really  possible  —  could  be 
deduced.  The  most  known  to  posterity  of  this  school 
(and  probably  its  founder)  was  Mr.  Bentham,  for 
the  special  value  of  his  works  on  jurisprudence  has 
caused  his  name  to  survive  the  general  mode  of 
political  thinking  which  he  was  bo  powerful  in  intro- 
ducing; but  a  member  of  the  sect  almost  equally 
infiuential  in  his  own  time  was  Mr.  James  Mill,  of 
whom  his  son  has  given  us  such  a  graphic  picture 
in  his  biography.  This  austere  dogmatist  thought 
that  the  laws  of  government  and  of  human  happi- 
ness might  be  evolved  from  some  few  principles,  just 
as  a  Calvinistic  theologian  evolves  a  whole  creed  of 
human  salvation  from  certain  others.  Mr.  Qrote,  who 
belonged  for  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  sect, 
and  whose  writings  and  tone  of  mind  were  pro- 
foundly tinctured  by  its  teaching,  has  left  us  a 
vivid  description  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  who  seems  to 
have  influenced  him  far  more  than  any  one  else ; 
and  an  equally  vivid  picture  may  still  be  found  in 
the  reminiscences  of  a  few  old  men,  who  still  linger 
in  London  society,  and  who  are  fond  of  recalling  the 
doctrines  of  their  youth,  though  probably  they  now 
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no  longer  believe  them.  James  Mill  must  have  pre- 
eminently possessed  the  Socratic  gift  of  instantaneously 
exciting  and  permanently  impressing  the  minds  of 
those  around  him. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  manner  Ricardo  and  James 
Mill  became  acquainted,  except  that  John  Mill  says 
it  was  through  Bentham,  who  Was  a  rich  man,  and 
though  a  recluse,  made  for  many  years  his  house  a 
sort  of  castle.  John  Mill  tells  us  also  that  James 
Mill  considered  the  friendship  of  Ricardo  to  have 
been  the  most  valuable  of  his  whole  life.  To  a 
genius  like  Ricardo,  with  Ricardo's  time  and  circum- 
stances, the  doctrines  of  James  Mill  must  have  come 
like  fire  to  fuel;  they  must  have  stimulated  the  in- 
nate desire  to  deduce  in  systematic  connection,  from 
the  fewest  possible  principles,  the  truths  which  he 
had  long  been  considering  disconnectedly.  If  Ricardo 
had  never  seen  James  Mill,  he  would  probably  have 
written  many  special  pamphlets  of  great  value  on 
passing  economical  problems,  but  he  would  probably 
not  have  written  "On  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation,"  and  thus  founded  an  ab- 
stract science ;  it  takes  a  great  effort  to  breathe  for 
long  together  the  "thin  air"  of  abstract  reasoning. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Ricardo  was  in  no 
high  sense  an  educated  man.  As  far  as  we  know, 
he  had  not  studied  any  science,  and  had  no  large 
notion  of  what  science  was ;  without  encouragement 
from  a  better  trained  mind  he  most  likely  would 
not  have  attempted  any  purely  scientific  effort.  To 
the  end  of  his  days,  indeed,  he  never  comprehended 
what  he  was  doing.  He  dealt  with  abstractions  with- 
out knowing  that  they  were  such;  he  thoroughly 
believed  that  he  was  dealing  with  real  things.  He 
thought  that  he  was  considering  actual  human  nature 
in  its  actual  circumstances,  when  he  was  really  con- 
sidering a  fictitious  nature  in  fictitious  circumstances. 
And  James  Mill,  his  instructor  on  general  subjects, 
had  on  this  point  as  little  true  knowledge  aa  he  had 
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himself.  James  Mill,  above  all  men,  believed  that 
you  could  work  out  the  concrete  world  of  human 
polity  and  wealth  from  a  few  first  truths;  he  would 
have  shuddered  at  our  modem  conception  of  polit- 
ical economy,  as  a  convenient  series  of  deductions 
from  assumed  axioms  which  are  never  quite  true, 
which  in  many  times  and  countries  would  be  utterly 
untrue,  hut  which  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  of  the  modern  world  to  make  it 
useful  to  consider  them  by  themselves.  At  that  time 
economists  indulged  in  happy  visions;  they  thought 
the  attainment  of  truth  far  easier  than  we  have 
since  found  it  to  be.  They  were  engaged  in  a  most 
valuable  preliminary  work,  —  one  which  is  essential 
to  the  conception  of  the  phenomena  of  wealth  in 
such  an  age  as  this,  or  in  any  age  in  which  free 
industry  has  made  much  progress :  but  after  this  pre- 
hminary  work  is  finished,  there  is  a  long  and  tedious 
time  to  be  spent  in  comparing  the  assumptions  we 
have  made  in  it  with  the  facts  which  we  see,  and  in 
adding  the  corrections  which  that  comparison  sug- 
gests; and  only  at  the  end  of  this  dull  task  can  we 
leave  mere  reasoning  and  come  to  life  and  practice. 

Little  is  known  of  Ricardo's  life,  and  of  that 
little  only  one  thing  is  worth  mentioning  in  a  sketch 
like  this,  —  that  he  went  into  Parliament.  He  had 
retired  with  a  large  fortune  from  business  compara- 
tively young,  —  not  much  over  forty,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  —  and  the  currency  and  other  favorite 
economical  subjects  of  his  were  so  much  under  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  that  he  was  induced  to  enter  it. 
At  present  an  abstract  philosopher,  however  wealthy, 
does  not  often  enter  Parliament :  there  is  a  most 
toilsome,  and  to  him  probably  disagreeable,  labor  to 
be  first  undergone,  —  the  canvassing  a  popular  con- 
stituency; but  fifty  years  ago  this  was  not  essential. 
Ricardo  entered  Parliament  for  Portarlington,  which 
is  now  the  smallest  borough  in  Ireland,  or  indeed  in 
the   whole  United  Kingdom,  and  which  was  then  a 
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mere  rotten  or  proprietary  borough ;  and  no  doubt 
Ricardo  bought  his  seat  of  the  proprietor.  He  was 
well  received  in  the  House,  and  spoke  with  clear- 
ness and  effect  on  his  own  subjects.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  in  conversation  a  very  happy  power  of  lucid 
explanation,  and  he  was  able  to  use  the  same  power 
in  a  continuous  speech  to  an  assembly.  His  wealth 
no  doubt  gave  him  a  facility  in  acquiring  respect : 
Parliament,  like  every  other  collection  of  English- 
men, is  much  more  ready  to  trust  a  rich  man  about 
money  than  a  poor  one. 

The  most  curious  characteristic  of  Ricardo's  polit- 
ical career  was  his  zeal  to  abolish  the  means  by 
which  he  entered  Parliament :  he  was  most  anzious 
for  a  parliamentary  reform  much  resembling  in 
principle  that  of  1832;  and  in  this  he  agreed  with 
most  of  the  sensible  men'  of  his  time.  The  narrow- 
mindedness  and  the  want  of  capacity  with  which 
the  Tory  party  had  governed  the  country  since  the 
peace  are  now  only  known  to  us  from  history,  and 
are  not  easily  believed  by  those  who  have  not  care- 
fully studied  that  history.  As  was  the  tree,  so  were 
its  fruits :  the  government  seemed  to  be  one  which 
must  hurt  a  country ;  and  in  fact  the  country  was, 
if  not  very  unhappy,  at  any  rate  most  uncomfortable. 
The  best  cure  seemed  to  be  a  change  of  rulers,  by  a 
large  addition  to  the  popular  element  in  the  govern- 
ment; and  as  we  now  know,  this  has  been  effectual. 
The  country  has  been  far  happier  under  the  new 
system  than  under  the  old,  and  the  improvement  has 
been  greatly  due  to  the  change :  we  could  not  have 
had  Free  Trade  before  1833,  and  it  is  Free  Trade 
which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  makes  us 
so  happy.  The  change  in  popular  comfort  has  been 
greater  than  Ricardo  or  than  any  one  of  his  genera- 
tion could  have  imagined ;  but  we  have  had  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  it,  and  one  of  the  items  in  that 
price  is  the  exclusion  of  philosophers  from  Parliament. 
Such    a    thinker    as    Ricardo,    with    the    unflinching 
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independence  which  characterized  Ricardo,  would  be 
impossible  in  our  recent  Parliaments;  no  popular 
constituency  would  consent  to  elect  such  a  man,  nor 
would  he  consent  to  ask  them. 

Very  little  is  now  to  be  leamt  of  Ricardo's  ordi- 
nary life :  we  know  that  he  had  a  mind 
"  Eeei),  inteDse,  &nd  frugal, 
Apt  for  all  affairs," 

and  we  know  little  else.  A  well-authenticated  tradi- 
tion says  that  he  was  most  apt  and  ready  in  the 
minutest  numerical  calculations.  This  might  be  gath- 
ered from  his  works ;  and  indeed,  any  one  must  be 
thus  apt  and  ready  who  thrives  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. A  less  authorized  story  says  that  he  was  a 
careful  saver  of  small  sums,  — "  one  of  those  people 
who  would  borrow  a  pamphlet,  price  sixpence,  in- 
stead of  buying  it,"  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a 
rich  man.  "We  also  know,  as  has  been  said,  that 
he  was  very  happy  in  orally  explaining  his  doctrines, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  easy  to  explain  in  that 
way.  He  must  have  been  most  industrious,  for  he 
died  at  fifty-two;  and  either  the  thinking  which 
he  did  or  the  fortune  which  he  made  would  be  gen- 
erally esteemed,  even  by  laborious  men,  a  sufScieut 
result  for  so  short  a  life. 
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The  sudden  death  o£  Mr.  Mill  has  caused  a  deep 
feeling  in  all  the  intellectual  part  of  England.  Few- 
living  philosophers  have  had  so  much  influence; 
fewer  still  have  inspired  so  much  personal  respect  — 
we  might  say  so  much  personal  aflfection — among 
many  who  had  never  seen  and  who  were  never 
likely  to  see '  him.  The  personal  attachment  of  the 
inner  circle  of  his  followers  was  far  greater.!  To 
that  inner  circle  we  can  make  no  claim  to  belong  ; 
we  can  only  trace  slightly,  and  in  a  manner  which 
may  not  satisfy  them,  a  rough  outline  of  what  seem 
to  us  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  the  sources 
of  his  influence. 

To  treatises  such  as  Mr.  Mill's  "Logic"  and  his 
"Political  Economy,"  it  is  not  usually  easy  to  give 
important  praise"  which  no  one  will  deny:  the  sub- 
jects with  which  they  deal,  the  "Logic"  particularly, 
are  too  full  of  doubts  and  too  fertile  in  animosities. 
But  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that  hardly  ever, 
perhaps  never,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  have 
two  books  so  finished  and  so  ample  been  written 
by  a  man  who  had  only  his  leisure  moments  to  give 
to  them,  and  who  had  a  day's  work  to  do  besides. 

*Ab  Bagehot  did  Dot  write  the  sketch  of  Mill  he  iateoded,  the  En/no- 
mW  obltuar;  of  Ma;  17,  1873,  Is  loserted  here  to  round  out  hU  plan  as  much  as 
poBslble.  It  ia  certainly  no  more  meaf^er  and  nnaatlBtaclor;  thao  the 
sketch  ot  Rlcardo.  —  Ed. 

t"I  know  DO  person  whose  friendship  I  valued  more  than  that  ot  MUL 
I  greatlf  reepected  bia  candor ;  I  admired  his  tTEDslucent  utterances.  No 
man  ever  gave  a  clearer  conception  of  wbnt  he  meant  at  the  moment.  He 
waa  BO  eameet  and  co  convinced,  so  frenUe  and  ao  modest,  that  for  a  time 
one  felt  Mire  that  he  must  be  right.  £u(  — "  ele.  — Thorold  Rogers,  "  Hie- 
tory  of  Prices,"  Vol.  v..  Chap,  xxvlil. 

(412) 
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The  quantity  of  writing  in  these  four  thick  volumes 
is  not  small :  but  many  men,  in  detached  essays  and 
on  varied  points,  equal  or  surpass  that  quantity, — 
even  a  daily  occupation  in  laborious  business  is 
easily  compatible  with  much  desultory  labor.  But 
Mr.  Mill's  "Logic"  and  his  "Political  Economy"  are 
not  collections  of  desultory  remarks  ;  they  are  orderly, 
systematic  works,  in  which  the  beginning  has  ref- 
erence to  the  end,  and  almost  every  part  has  some 
relation,  often  a  very  close  relation,  to  most  other 
parts.  To  compose  such  books  requires  an  incessant 
reminiscence  of  the  past  and  an  equally  incessant 
foresight  of  the  future ;  and  both  these,  more  almost 
than  anything  else,  strain  and  fatigue  the  brain. 
Only  men  with  their  whole  time  and  whole  strength 
can  usually  accomplish  such  tasks;  but  Mr.  Mill 
wrote  both  these  books  when  a  laborious  man  of 
business,  who  had  daily  difficult  and  exhausting 
duties  to  perform  as  well.  Instead  of  wondering 
at  occasional  faults  in  such  books,  we-  should  rather 
wonder  that  they  exist  at  all. 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Mill,  we  think,  was  the 
merit  of  intellectual  combination.  Many  philosophers 
—  several  contemporaries  even  —  were  much  more 
eminent  for  absolute  originality ;  but  no  one  comes 
near  Mr.  Mill  in  the  art— the  invaluable  art  when, 
as  now,  philosophy  is  at  once  rich  and  fragment- 
ary—  of  piecing  together.  In  Mr.  Mill's  great  works, 
theories  are  placed  in  just  juxtaposition  which  were 
wide  apart  before,  and  thirteen  are  named  in  the 
same  sentence  where  one  would  have  hardly  compre- 
hended how  they  could  he  coupled  together.  Mr. 
Grote  thus  described  the  "Logic"  in  the  Westminster 
Review —  the  other  day,  as  we  may  say  — in  1866:  — 

"The  'SyBtem  of  Logic'  appears  to  ns  to  present  the  most 
important  advance  in  specalative  theory  vhich  the  present  century 
hM  wilnened.  Either  halC  of  it,  the  Ratiocinative  or  the  loductive, 
would  have  surpassed  an;  previous  work  on  the  same  subject.  The 
Inductive  hali  discriminates  and  brings  into  clear  view,   for  the 
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first  time,  those  virtues  of  method  which  have  insensibly  grown 
into  habits  amoDg  consummate  scientific  inquirers  of  the  post- 
Baconian  age,  as  nell  as  the  fallacies  by  which  some  of  these 
authors  have  been  misled.  The  Ratiocinative  half,  dealing  nith 
matters  which  had  already  been  well  handled  by  Dutrieu  and  other 
scholastic  logicians,  invests  their  dead  though  precise  formalism 
with  a  real  life  and  application  to  the  actual  process  of  finding  and 
proving  truth.  But  besides  thus  working  each  half  up  to  perfection, 
Mr.  Mill  has  performed  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  overcoming 
the  repugnance — apparently  an  inveterate  repugnance — between 
them,  so  as  chemically  to  combine  the  two  into  one  homogeneous 
compotmd  ;  thus  presenting  the  problem  of  Reasoned  Truth,  In- 
ference, Proof,  and  Disproof,  as  one  connected  whole.  For  our- 
selves, we  still  recollect  the  mist  which  was  cleared  from  our 
minds  when  we  first  read  the  'System  of  Logic,'  very  soon  after 
it  was  published.  We  were  familiar  with  the  Syllogistic  Logic  in 
Bui^rsdicius  and  Dutrieu ;  we  were  also  familiar  with  examples 
of  the  best  procedure  in  modem  inductive  science;  but  the  two 
streams  (lowed  alt<^ether  apart  in  our  minds,  like  two  parallel 
lines  never  joining  nor  approaching.  The  irreconcilability  of  the 
two  was  at  once  removed,  when  we  had  read  and  mastered  the 
second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  '  System  of 
Logic ' ;  in  which  Mr.  Mill  explains  the  functions  and  value  of  the 
syllopsm,  and  the  real  import  of  its  major  premiss."' 

We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  in  his 
estimate  of  this  particular  doctrine,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular instance  we  should  have  much  to  say  if 
this  were  the  place  to  say  it.  But  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  "  Logic "  which  Mr.  Grote  gives  is 
true  and  admirable :  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  consider  together  the  modem  methods 
of  scientific  inference,  and  (as  Sir  John  Herschel 
describes)  the  ancient  methods  of  scholastic  inference 
as  mediaeval  writers  set  them  forth.  The  two  were 
never  set  so  completely  side  by  side  before,  or  so 
fully  made  to  illustrate  one  another. 

Such  a  book,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  requires  a 
most  delicate  art  of  exposition ;  for  these  compari- 
sons, the  style  of  a  writer  must  describe  not  only 
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"  meaning "  but  shades  of  meaning,  —  not  large 
ideas  in  the  rough,  but  nice  ideas  with  nice  finish : 
and  for  this  Mr.  Mill  was  well  fitted  both  by  genius 
and  by  culture.  He  inherited  a  philosophical  acumen 
from  his  father  (and,  we  suspect,  from  a  long  line 
of  Scotch  and  argumentative  ancestors),  and  an 
education  in  France  had  given  him  the  French  gift 
of  precise  and  graceful  explanation.  That  he  also 
caught  a  little,  though  only  a  little,  of  the  tendency 
to  diflfuseness  of  modem  French  philosophers  must, 
we  admit,  be  acknowledged ;  but  he  also  gained  the 
literary  talents  most  useful  to  a  comprehensive  phi- 
losopher,—  their  extreme  clearness  and  their  wonder- 
ful readability. 

In  political  economy  there  was  an  eminent  field 
for  Mr.  Mill's  peculiar  powers  of  comparison.  There 
is  little  which  is  absolutely  original  in  his  great 
work  ;  and  much  of  that  little  is  not,  we  think,  of 
the  highest  value.  The  subject  had  been  discussed 
in  detail  by  several  minds  of  great  acuteness  and 
originality  :  but  no  writer  before  Mr.  Mill  had  ever 
surveyed  it  as  a  whole  with  anything  like  equal 
ability ;  no  one  had  shown  with  the  same  fullness 
the  relation  which  the  difterent  parts  of  the  science 
bore  to  each  other ;  still  less  had  any  one  so  well 
explained  the  relation  of  this  science  to  other  sci- 
ences, and  to  knowledge  in  general.  Since  Mr.  Mill 
wrote,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  political  economist 
if  his  teaching  is  narrow-minded  or  pedantic  ;  though 
perhaps,  from  the  isolated  state  of  the  science,  there 
may  have  been  some  before. 

Mr.  Mill  had  another  power  which  was  almost 
of  as  much  use  to  him  for  his  special  occupations 
as  his  power  of  writing ;  he  was  a  most  acute  and 
discerning  reader.  The  world  hardly  gave  him 
credit  for  this  gift  before  the  publication  of  his  book 
on  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  but  those  who  have  read 
that  book  will  understand  what  Mr.  Grote  means 
when,  in  the  essay  we  quoted  before,  he  speaks  of 
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Mr.  Mill's  "unrivaled  microscope  which  detects  the 
minutest  breach  or  incoherence  in  the  tissue  of 
reasoning."  And  he  used  this  great  faculty  both 
goodnaturedly  and  conscientiously :  he  never  gave 
heedless  pain  to  any  writer,  and  never  distorted 
any  one's  meaning. 

In  fact,  and  partly  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated, 
Mr.  Mill's  two  great  treatises  have  had  a  unique 
and  immense  influence.  In  political  economy  the 
writer  of  these  lines  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  himself  the  last  man  of  the  ante-Mill  period. 
He  was  just  old  enough  to  have  acquired  a  certain 
knowledge  of  Ricardo  and  the  other  principal  writers 
on  political  economy  before  Mr.  Mill's  work  was 
published ;  and  the  effect  of  it  has  certainly  been 
most  remarkable.  All  students  since  begin  with  Mill, 
and  go  back  to  all  previous  writers  fresh  from  the 
study  of  him  :  they  see  the  whole  subject  with  Mr. 
Mill's  eyes ;  they  see  in  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith 
what  he  told  them  to  see,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  induce 
them  to  see  anything  else.  Whether  it  has  been 
altogether  good  for  political  economy  that  a  single 
writer  should  have  so  monarchical  an  influence,  may 
be  argued  ;  but  no  testimony  can  be  greater  to  the 
ability  of  that  writer  and  his  pre-eminence  over  his 
contemporaries.  In  a  wider  field  the  effect  of  the 
■'Logic"  has  been  enormous, — half  the  minds  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Englishmen  have  been  greatly 
colored  by  it,  and  would  have  been  sensibly  different 
if  they  had  not  been  influenced  by  it ;  and  there  is 
no  other  book  of  English  philosophy  of  which  the 
same  can  be  said,  even  with  a  pretext  of  truth. 

A  complete  estimate  of  Mr.  Mill  would  include 
an  account  of  his  career  in  Parliament,  and  also  an 
account  of  some  peculiarities  of  his  mind  which 
gave  him,  considering  the  dry  nature  of  most  of 
his  pursuits  and  studies,  a  most  singular  influence. 
To  very  many  younger  minds  he  was  not  so  much 
a  political  economist  as  a  prophet,  not    so  much  a 
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logician  as  a  seer.  He  had,  besides  his  rare  power  of 
arguing  and  analyzing,  an  equally  rare  kind  of  con- 
tagious enthusiasm,  which  influenced  a  multitude  of 
minds  and  made  them  believe  as  he  did.  But  an 
estimate  of  these  peculiarities  would  be  little  suited 
to  these  pages ;  nor  should  we  at  this  moment  like 
to  say  much  which,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  say  in  order  to  make  this  estimate  just. 
We  have  preferred  to  say  that  which  is  plainly  true, 
and  which  could  give  no  pain  to  any  one. 
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The  concIusionB  that  English  political  economy  is  an 
analysis  only  of  industrial  societies  which  are  to  a 
certain  extent  developed,  will  be  strengthened  by  a 
consideration  of  the  doctrines  which  that  political 
economy  teaches  us  as  to  one  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  subject, —  the  theory  of  the  growth  of  capital. 
Our  political  economy  does  not  recognize  that  there 
is  a  vital  distinction  between  the  main  mode  in 
which  capital  grows  in  such  countries  as  England 
now,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  grew  in  all  countries 
at  first. 

The  principal  way  in  which  capital  increases  in 
England  now  is,  by  abstinence  from  enjoyment.  We 
receive  our  incomes  in  money,  and  either  we  spend 
them  on  our  enjoyments, — in  which  case  capital  is 
not  increased,  for  our  incomes  are  all  gone  and  no 
new  productive  thing  is  made ;  or  we  abstain  from 
enjoyment  and  put  our  money  into  trade  ourselves, 
supposing  that  we  are  in  trade,  and  supposing  that 
we  are  not  in  trade,  lend  it  to  those  who  are.  The 
productive  part  of  wealth  —  the  wealth  which  creates 
other  wealth  —  is  augmented  mainly  by  our  not  en- 
joying our  incomes. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  augmenting  capi- 
tal, of  which  Defoe  gives  us  perhaps  a  more  vivid 
notion  than  we  can  get  elsewhere. 

"I  cannot  say,"  says  Robinson  Crusoe,  "that  after  this,  for 
five  years,  any  extraordinary  tbing  bappeDed  to  me ;  but  I  lived  on 
in  the  same  course,  in  -the  same  posture  and  place,  just  as  before. 
The  chief  thiugs  I  was  employed  in,  besides  my  yearly  labor  of 
planting  my  barley  and  rice,  and  curing  my  nusins,  of  both  which 
I  always  kept  up  just  enough  to  have  sufQcient  stock  of  one  year's 
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provision  beforehand,  —I  say,  besides  this  yearly  labor,  and  my 
daily  pursuit  of  going  out  wilh  my  gun,  I  had  one  labor,  to  make 
me  a  canoe,  wbich  at  last  I  finished  ;  so  that  by  digging  a  canal  to  it 
of  aix  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  I  bronght  it  into  the  creek, 
almost  half  a  mile.  Aa  for  the  first,  which  was  so  vastly  big,  as  I 
made  it  without  oonsidering  beforehand,  as  I  ought  to  do,  how  I 
should  l^e  able  to  launch  it ;  so  never  being  able  to  bring  it  into 
the  water,  or  bring  the  water  lo  it,  I  was  obUged  to  let  it  he  where 
it  was,  as  a  memorandum  to  t«ach  me  to  be  wiser  the  next  time. 
Indeed,  the  next  time,  though  I  could  not  get  a  free  proper  for 
it,  and  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  get  the  water  to  it  at 
any  less  distance  than,  as  I  have  said,  near  half  a  mite,  yet  as 
I  saw  it  was  practicable  at  last,  1  never  gave  it  over ;  and  though 
I  was  near  two  years  about  it,  yet  I  never  grudged  my  labor,  in 
hopes  of  having  a  boat  to  go  oft  to  sea  at  last."* 

But  in  this  case  there  was  evidently  no  al^tinence 
from  enjoyment.  Robinson  Crusoe  had  only  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence, —  he  had  no  pleasant  things  to 
give  up ;  but  he  employed  his  time  and  labor  in 
making  a  vessel,  —  a  piece  o£  capital  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Just  similar  is  the  practice  of  primitive  societies. 
When  a  savage  in  the  Stone  Age  made  a  flint 
implement,  he  relinquished  no  satisfaction ;  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  made  a  tool,  which  has  been 
the  beginning  of  all  other  tools. 

"Mankind,"  says  a  recent  writflr,t  "may  have  discovered  how 
to  manufacture  earthen  vesseb  in  various  ways.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
points  out  that  Captain  Cook  saw  stones  surrounded  with  a  rim 
of  clay  in  use  among  the  Aleutians  on  Unalasbka;  but  this  m^ht 
be  an  imitation  of  European  vessels  with  which  the  islanders  had 
already  become  acquainted  through  Bnssian  sailors.  The  practice 
of  the  Australians  on  the  Lower  Murray  River,  of  puddling  holes 
in  the  earth  with  clay  and  cooking  food  in  them,  might  perhaps 
have  led  an  inventive  mind  to  the  manufacture  of  earthen  vessels. 
But  the  process  is  better  explained  by  the  account  of  the  French 
sailor  Gonneville,  who  in  1S04  landed  on  a  South  Atlantic  coast, 
probably  in  Brazil.  [    He   describes  certain  wooden  vessels  in  use 
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among  the  natives  (in. whom  D'Avezac  fancies  that  be  recognizes 
Brazilian  Carijo)  enveloped  in  a  coating  of  clay  aa  a  protection 
from  the  fire  ;  *  if  by  chance  tbe  wooden  bowl  separated  itself 
from  the  covering  of  clay,  an  earthen  vessel  woald  remain.  In  ex- 
amining the  site  of  an  old  pottery  manufactory  of  the  red  Indians 
on  the  Cabokia,  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis, 
Carl  Rau  discovered  balf-floisbed  vessels,— that  is  to  say,  baskets 
of  mshes  or  willow,  IJoed  inside  vrith  clay." 

These  primitive  potters  had  no  luxuries  to  forego, 
and  had  no  "income"  to  spend  on  luxuries;  they 
simply  had  spare  time  and  unused  handiness,  and 
with  this  they  made  the  first  pots,  which  were  the 
beginning  of  all  pots, —  the  ancestors  first  of  the  tea- 
kettle and  then  of  the  condensing  engine. 

In  the  same  way  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  pleasure 
in  the  greatest  source  of  early  capital,  the  taming 
of  animals ;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  most 
probable  theory,  there  was  a  new  pleasure  in  tam- 
ing them  which  did  not  require  the  surrender  of  any 
old  pleasure.  Mr.  Galton  has  shown  that  in  all 
probability  the  taming  of  animals  b^an  not  in  the 
restraining  of  any  impulses,  but  in  the  Indulgence  of 
some  very  simple  ones. 

"The  domestication  of  animals,"  he  tells  ns,  "is  one  of  tbe  few 
relics  of  tbe  past  whence  we  may  reasonably  speculate  on  man's 
social  condition  in  very  ancient  times.  We  know  that  tbe  domesti- 
cation of  every  important  member  of  our  existing  stock  originated 
in  prehistoric  ages,  and  therefore  that  our  remote  ancestors  accom- 
plished in  a  variety  of  cases  what  we  have  been  unable  to  effect 
in  any  single  instance. 

"The  object  of  my  paper  is,  to  discuss  the  character  of  ancient 
civilization,  as  indicated  by  so  great  an  aehierement.  Was  there  a 
golden  age  of  advanced  enlightenment?  Have  extraordinary  gen- 
iuses arisen  who  severally  taught  tlieir  contemporaries  to  tame  and 
domesticate  the  dog,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  fowl,  the  camel, 
the  llama,  the  reindeer,  and  the  rest!  Or  again,  is  it  possible  that 
the  ordinary  habits  of  rude  races,  combined  with  the  qualities  of 
the  animals  in  question,  have  sufBced  to  originate  every  instance 
of  established  domestication  t 

*  D'Avetac,  "  Vojige  du  Capltaiue  GonDevlUe,"  1S60. 
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"The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arriTed  is  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  last  hypothesis.  My  argument  are  contained  in  the  following 
paper ;  but  I  will  commence  by  stating  their  drift,  lest  the  details  I 
introduce  should  seem  trifiing  or  inconsequent.  It  will  be  this:  — 
All  savages  maintain  pet  animab,  many  tribes  have  sacred  ones, 
and  kings  of  ancient  states  have  imported  captive  animals,  on  a 
vast  scale,  from  their  barbarian  neighbors.  I  infer  that  every  ani- 
mal of  any  pretensions  has  been  tamed  over  and  over  again,  and 
has  had  numerous  opportunities  of  becoming  domesticated ;  but  the 
cases  are  rare  in  which  these  opportunities  can  lead  to  any  result 
No  animal  is  fitted  for  domestication  unless  it  fulfills  certain  Hrin- 
gent  conditions,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  state  and  to  discuss.  My 
conclusion  is,  that  all  domesticable  animals  of  any  note  have  long 
ago  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  man  ;  in  short,  that  the  animal  crea- 
tion has  been  pretty  thoroughly  though  half-unconsciously  explored 
by  the  every-day  habits  of  rude  races  and  simple  civilizations." 

And  after  enumerating  the  qualities  which  a 
tamable  animal  must  possess,  —  which  are  hardiness, 
fondness  for  man  (which  some  animals  now  used 
have,  while  others  have  not),  desire  of  comfort,  easi- 
ness to  tend,  willingness  to  breed,  and  usefulness  to 
the  human  race,  —  he  adds:  — 

"The  utility  of  the  animals  as  a  store  of  future  food  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  durable  reason  for  maintaining  them ;  but  I 
think  it  was  probably  not  so  early  a  motive  as  the  chiefs  pleas- 
ure in  possessing  them.  That  was  the  feeling  under  which  the 
menageriee  described  above  were  established.  Whatever  the  despot 
of  savage  tribes  is  pleased  with  becomes  invested  with  a  sort  of 
sacredness ;  his  tame  animaJs  would  be  the  care  of  all  his  people, 
who  would  become  skillful  herdsmen  under  the  pressure  of  fear,  — 
it  would  be  as  much  as  tlieir  lives  were  worth  if  one  of  the 
creatures  were  injured  through  their  neglect.  I  believe  that  the 
keeping  of  a  herd  of  beasts,  with  the  sole  motive  of  using  them 
as  a  reserve  for  food  or  as  a  means  of  barter,  is  a  late  idea  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  It  has  now  become  established  among 
the  pastoral  races  of  South  Africa,  owing  to  the  trafflcklngs  of  the 
cattle  traders ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  prevalent  in  Damara  Land 
when  I  traveled  there  twelve  years  ago.  I  then  was  surprised  to 
observe  the  considerations  that  induced  the  chiefs  to  take  pleasure 
in  their  vast  herds  of  cattle :  they  were  valued  for  their  staleliiiess 
and  color  far  more  than  for  their  beef ;  they  were  as  the  deer 

•  " Domeetleation  of  ADlmals,"  Tr.  LoQd.  Eth.  Boc,  Vol.  Ul.,  N.  8.,  1895, 
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of  an  English  squire,  or  aa  the  stud  of  a  man  who  has  many  more 
horses  than  he  can  ride.  An  ox  was  almost  a  soored  beast  in 
Damara  Land,  not  to  be  killed  except  on  momentoas  occasions, 
and  then  as  a  sort  of  eaoriflcial  feast,  in  which  all  bystanders 
shared.  The  payment  of  two  oxen  nas  hush-money  for  the  life  of 
a  man.  I  was  considerably  embarrassed  by  finding  that  I  bad  the 
greatest  trouble  in  buying  oxen  for  my  own  use,  with  the  ordi- 
nary articles  of  barter :  the  possessors  would  hardly  part  with 
them  for  any  remuneration ;  they  would  never  sell  their  handsomest 
beasts."  And  he  concludes: — "I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  first  domestication  of  any  animal,  except  the  elephant,  implies 
a  high  civilization  among  the  {>eople  who  established  it.  I  cannot 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  preconceived  intention, 
followed  by  elaborate  trials,  to  administer  to  the  comfort  of  man. 
Neither  can  I  think  it  arose  from  one  successful  effort  made  by  an 
Individual,  who  might  thereby  justly  claim  the  title  of  benefactor 
to  his  race  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  a  vast  number  of  half- 
unconscious  attempts  have  been  made  throughout  the  course  of 
ages,  and  that  ultimately,  by  slow  degrees,  after  many  relapses, 
and  continued  selection,  our  several  domestic  breeds  became  &-mly 
established."* 

This  theory  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of 
that  contact  of  the  most  cultivated  living  minds 
with  the  least  so  —  of  men  of  science  with  savages — 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  generation  ;  and  though 
its  details  may  he  modified,  its  essence  seems  certain, 
and  it  shows  that  this  great  form  of  early  capital — 
the  live  form  —  did  not  begin  with  abstinence  at  all. 

Even  in  such  times  as  are  described  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis, —  the  specially  pastoral  times, —  abstinence 
was  not  the  main  source  of  capital.  When  we  are 
told  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  certain  patriarchs 
"grew  and  multiplied"  exceedingly,  those  patriarchs 
were  sacrificing  nothing.  They  had  enough  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  the  women  of  their  household  made 
their  clothes;  they  had  few  other  conscious  wants, 
and  still  fewer  means  of  supplying  those  which  they 
had.  The  vast  increase  of  animal  power  which  helped 
,  on  after-wealth    so  much  had  probably  its  origin  in 

■"InqulriM  Into  Human  Faculty,"  secUoD  "  DomeBtlcBUon  of  Animals," 
■lightly  rGKTltteii  from  Tr.  Eth.  Soc.  before  quoted. 
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the  pride  of  the  eye,  in  the  love  of  the  spectacle 
of  wealth,  as  much  as  in  anything.  Ahraham  and 
Jacoh  were  pleased  to  see  "their  cattle  wax  great 
and  cover  the  whole  l^lnd,"  and  therefore  they  let 
them  cover  it;  there  was  no  luxury  to  them  equal 
to  this, — there  was  not  even  a  competing  one. 

Another  analogous  source  of  capital  in  early  times 
was  making  slaves  and  breeding  slaves ;  yet  neither 
in  the  capture  nor  in  the  breeding  was  there  any 
kind  of  relinquishment  of  enjoyment.  The  slaves 
were  gained  in  the  fortune  of  war ;  and  if  A  bad 
not  enslaved  B,  B  would  have  enslaved  A.  The  joy 
of  the  combat  was  perhaps  the  greatest  known  in 
those  times ;  and  even  in  the  cruelest  times,  it  was 
probably  pleasanter  to  spare  the  life  of  the  captive 
than  to  take  it. 

A  similar  source  is  marriage  ;  which  indeed  is  all 
but  the  same,  for  even  the  highest  wives  of  primitive 
ages  worked  in  the  house  much  like  slaves,  and 
the  concubines — who  really  were  slaves  —  were  but 
faintly  divided  from  these  wives.  But  it  would  be 
absurd  to  call  keeping  a  harem  a  kind  of  abstinence, 
though  harems  were  a  great  form  of  capital,  and 
the  members  of  them  made  a  great  deal  of  wealth. 

The  reason  why  we  now  so  closely  connect 
"abstinence"  with  capital  is,  that  the  final  product 
of  our  industry  is  almost  always  received  in  what 
I  may  call  an  "optional"  medium.  Almost  all  our 
wealth  is  created  to  be  exchanged,  and  that  exchange 
is  effected  by  means  of  money  ;  we  can  either  use 
that  money  to  buy  perishable  things  which  produce 
nothing,  or  we  can  "invest"  it,  as  we  say,  in  some 
producing  business,  or  lend  it  to  some  one  —  generally 
to  some  one  engaged  in  production  —  who  will  pay 
an  interest  upon  it.  But  in  a  state  of  society  where 
things  are  not  created  to  be  exchanged,  "abstinence" 
plays  no  such  constant  part.  Men  must,  it  is  true, 
abstain  from  eating  the  food  which  is  necessary  for 
their  subsistence  hereafter,  and  the  food  so  obtained 
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is  certainly  "  capital "  obtained  by  abstinence ;  but 
most  permanent  things  which  are  made  are  like  the 
"flint  implement"  and  the  primitive  clay  vessel, — 
things  which  contribute  to  daily  comfort  because 
they  are  in  daily  use.  The  industry  which  created 
them  never  assumed  an  optional  form  ;  it  was  from 
the  beginning  fixed  in  the  particular  form  in  which 
it  was  created  ;  neither  can  be  sold  or  exchanged, 
for  we  are  supposing  a  state  of  society  in  which 
there  is  no  exchange  or  sale. 

A  primitive  patriarchal  society  is  in  fact  very 
like  this.  Either  exchange  or  sale  was  a  very  rare 
act  in  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  Lot  or  Abraham : 
they  rarely  saw  any  one  to  exchange  with.  They 
rarely  went  down  into  Egypt  to  buy  anything  ;  they 
rarely  saw  any  sort  of  traveling  merchant  to  whom 
they  could  sell  anything.  The  life  of  such  persons 
is  a  life  of  production  not  for  sale  but  for  use,  as 
far  as  it  is  a  life  of  production  at  all. 

Hire  is  a  still  rarer  phenomenon  at  such  a  period. 
Hire  as  a  rule  involves  proximity  of  residence,  so 
that  the  lender  may  be  sure  the  hirer  will  return 
his  article  ;  if  the  borrower  goes  off  to  an  unknown 
distance,  no  one  can  be  sure  that  he  will  do  so.  Nor 
for  the  most  part  is  trust,  which  is  essential  in  a 
loan,  developed  in  societies  till  men  have  long  lived 
near  together,  till  they  have  learnt  to  know  one 
another,  and  till  they  have  created  some  sort  of  law 
or  formed  some  effectual  custom  which  partly  pun- 
ishes and  partly  prevents  bad  faith.  The  diffused 
habit  of  lending  things,  which  is  the  basis  of  so 
much  of  modern  industry,  is  in  truth  a  habit  hard 
to  diffuse,  and  one  which  the  earliest  men  could  not 
learn. 

Nor  even  when  the  hire  of  capital  does  begin  to 
be  an  important  part  of  industrial  organization,  is 
there  necessarily  any  abstinence  from  enjoyment  in 
the  possessor.  Sir  Henry  Maine  describes,  in  his 
"Early  History  of  Institutions,"  a  condition  of  Irish 
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society  which  was  based  on  the  loan  of  "cattle," — 
the  main  capital  then  existing,  —  in  which  there  was 
no  abstinence  in  the  lender  at  all. 

"Every  considerable  tribe,"  he  tells  us,  "and  almost  every 
smaller  body  of  men  contained  in  it,  is  under  a  Chief,  whether  he 
be  one  of  the  many  tribal  rnlers  whom  the  Irish  records  call 
Kings,  or  whether  he  be  one  of  those  heads  of  joiot  families 
whom  the  Anglo-Irish  lawyers  at  a  later  date  called  the  Capita 
Oognationum.  But  he  is  not  owner  of  the  tribal  land.  His  own 
land  he  may  have,  consisting  of  private  estate  or  of  ofBcial  domain, 
or  of  both ;  and  over  the  general  tribal  land  he  has  a  general 
administrative  authority,  which  is  ever  growing  greater  over  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  unappropriated  waste.  Be  is  meanwhile  the 
military  leader  of  his  tribesmen,  and,  probably  in  that  capacity, 
he  has  acquired  great  wealth  in  cattle.  It  has  ^mehow  become  of 
great  importance  to  him  to  place  out  portions  of  his  herds  among 
the  tribesmen,  and  they  on  their  part  occasionally  find  themselves, 
through  stress  of  circumstance,  in  pressing  need  of  cattle  for  em- 
ployment in  tillage.  Thus  the  Chiefs  appear  in  the  Brehon  law  as 
perpetually  'giving  stock,'  and  the  tribesmen  as  receiving  it.  The 
remarkable  thing  is,  that  out  of  this  practice  grew  not  only  the 
familiar  incidents  of  ownership,  such  as  the  right  to  rent  and  the 
liability  to  pay  it,  together  with  some  other  incidents  less  pleasantly 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Irish  history,  but,  above  and  besides 
these,  nearly  all  the  well-known  incidents  of  feudal  tenure :  it  is 
by  taking  stock  that  the  free  Irish  tribesman  becomes  the  Ceile 
or  Kyle  — the  vassal  or  man  —  of  his  Chief,  owing  him  not  only 
rent  but  service  and  homage."  • 

Upon  the  very  surface  of .  this  description,  it  is  pal- 
pable that  the  chieftain  gave  up  no  enjoyment  when 
he  hired  out  these  cattle ;  he  doubtless  kept  quite 
enough  fully  to  feed  himself  with  all  his  people, 
and  after  that  he  wanted  no  more.  The  power  and 
place  he  gained  by  this  quasi  feudal  use  of  them 
were  the  keenest  kinds  of  pleasure  then  possible  to 
him. 

"Cattle"  fill  so  subordinate  a  place  in  English 
industry  that  many  English  writers  evidently  never 
think  of  them  when  they  speak  of  "capital";   they 
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have  in  their  minds  the  machines  which  they  see, 
and  they  forget  that  once  men  bred  capital  more 
than  they  made  it:  yet  not  only  are  "cattle"  and 
"capital,"  of  course,  etymologically  the  same  word, 
but  cattle  fill  a  very  curious  place  in  the  history  of 
the  subject. 

First.  They  are  a  kind  of  capital  at  once  co-oper- 
ative and  remunerative :  they  can  be  used  either  to 
aid  labor  or  to  reward  it ;  they  are  both  helps  to 
industry  and  means  of  pleasure.  Their  vital  force  is 
the  best  of  early  machines,  find  their  milk  and  their 
flesh  are  the  greatest  of  primitive  luxuries.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  which  primitive  laborers  more 
desire,  and  scarcely  anything  which  helps  them  so 
much.  And  it  is  very  curious  that  the  sort  of  capital 
which  first  bore  the  name,  and  etymologically  is  the 
beginning  of  all  the  rest,  should  be  a  link  between, 
and  combine,  the  nature  of  two  things  now  so  dis- 
similar that  at  first  it  hardly  seems  right  that  they 
should  have  the  same  name,  —  the  bread  which  the 
laborer  eats  and  for  which  he  works,  and  the  spindle 
or  the  loom  with  which  he  works. 

Secondly.  Cattle  unquestionably,  on  account  of 
this  double  desirability,  are  among  the  earliest  forms 
of  money ;  probably  the  very  earliest  in  which 
"large  transactions,"  as  we  should  now  speak, 
were  settled.  It  was  the  first  or  among  the  first  of 
"wholesale"  moneys. 

In  this  way,  though  English  political  economy 
often  neglects  the  use  of  cattle  as  capital,  and  though 
some  of  its  doctrines  are  inapplicable  to  "  cattle " 
in  the  primitive  condition  of  industry,  cattle  have 
nevertheless  been  a  main  agent  in  creating  the 
developed  state  of  industry  in  which  English  polit- 
iciaJ  economy  was  thought  out,  and  to  which  alone 
it  is  entirely  applicable.  Cattle  rendered  possible 
primitive  agriculture,  which  first  kept  men  close  to- 
gether, and  80  made  the  division  of  labor  possible ; 
were  the  beginning  of  "wages-paying  capital,"  which 
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that  "division"  first  requires  and  then  extends ; 
were  among  the  first  things  hired,  and  the  first 
money.  We  should  be  careful  to  watch  in  this  single 
article  the  transitions  of  industry  ;  for  the  so  doing 
may  save  us  from  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes,  —  that 
of  riveting  as  a  universal  form  upon  all  societies, 
axioms  only  fitting  societies  like  our  own. 

These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  almost 
endlessly;  but  what  have  been  given  are  enough 
to  prove  that  capital  is  created  by  any  series  of  acts 
by  which  men  make  or  bring  into  existence  useful 
things,  and  that  only  some  of  these  acts  are  accom- 
panied by  abstinence,  while  others  are  not. 

Thirdly.  Neither  is  the  loan  of  capital  always 
accompanied  by  abstinence :  it  may  or  may  not  be 
according  to  circumstances. 

If,  to  simplify  the  matter,  we  look  at  the  state  of 
things  which  is  going  on  aroimd  us,  we  see  that 
capital  augments  in  this  way.  People's  incomes  are 
paid  in  money :  out  of  that  money  some  is  spent  on 
necessary  subsistence,  some  on  temporary  enjoyment, 
and  some  on  durable  means  of  comfort ;  the  rest  is 
left  in  "money,"  and  this  we  call  the  saving,  the 
new  "capital."  The  amount  of  it  depends  on  three 
elements :  first  and  evidently,  on  the  amount  of 
the  income  out  of  which  the  saving  is  to  be  made ; 
secondly,  on  the  degree  in  which  future  wants  pre- 
ponderate over  present  ones ;  and  lastly,  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  saving,  the  success  it  obtains. 

The  first  and  greatest  future  want  is  what  I  may 
call  the  "old-stocking"  one;  that  is,  the  craving  to 
have  some  stock  of  money  laid  against  the  unknown 
future.  The  strength  of  this  craving  differs  much  in 
various  races  of  men  ;  and  as  a  rule,  the  strong  races 
used  to  prosperity  have  much  less  of  it  than  the 
weak  ones  familiar  with  adversity.  You  will  find 
much  more  laid  up  in  the  cabin  of  an  Irish  peasant 
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than  in  the  cottage  of  an  English  artisan,  though 
the  latter  has  five  times  the  greater  means ;  and  this 
is  natural,  because  the  English  artisan  believea,  and 
probably  believes  with  truth,' that  he  is  sure  to  be 
able  to  earn  money ;  whereas  the  Irishman's  notions 
are  based  on  a  world  where  it  has  often  been  impos- 
sible to  earn  a  farthing,  and  in  which  those  ready  to 
live  even  on  potatoes  could  not  get  potatoes  to  Uve 
on.  Even  in  higher  life,  very  considerable  sums  for 
their  circumstances  are  often  saved  by  timid,  weak 
people.  I  know  a  case  in  which  a  sum  of  (I  think) 
£130  was  made  up  for  a  gentleman  who  had  become 
incapacitated ;  he  enjoyed  it  a  few  years,  and  when 
he  died,  from  £700  to  £800  was  found  in  his  room : 
he  aJways  feared  that  his  income  or  a  part  of  it 
might  cease,  and  wanted  to  be  able  to  live  if  it  did. 
Against  all  contingent  evils  this  "  stocking "  fund 
is  a  resource ;  and  against  old  age,  the  most  likely 
of  those  evils.  The  next  greatest  —  or  probably  an 
equally  great  — future  want  U  the  desire  to  provide 
for  the  next  generation  :  people  insure  their  lives 
who  save  in  no  other  way ;  there  is  probably  no 
greater  anxiety  in  the  world  than  the  wish  of  parents 
to  start  children  in  the  same  level  of  life  in  which 
they  started  themselves,  and  few  greater  ambitions 
than  to  start  them  on  a  higher  level.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  desire  to  be  rich,  especially  in  countries  where 
wealth  makes  the  man,  where  it  not  only  buys  com- 
modities but  where  without  it  some  of  the  best  un- 
bought  thin^  —  respect  and  deference — are  not  easy 
to  be  had.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  present  wante 
which  come  into  collision  with  these,  nor  go  into  any 
detail  as  to  them. 

But  we  must  observe  what  is  incessantly  forgotten, 
that  it  is  not  a  Spartan  and  ascetic  state  of  society 
which  most  generates  saving.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
whole  society  has  few  wants  there  is  little  motive  for 
saving ;  the  reserve,  the  old-stocking  store  of  those 
who   want    little,  need    only   be    small.      Those    who 
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want  to  start  their  children  with  little  need  save 
little:  those  who  reckon  £100  a  year  "riches"  need 
not  and  will  not  deprive  themselves  of  anything 
to  obtain  more  ;  a  state  of  society  which  encourages 
that  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  rich.  Nothing  is 
commoner  than  to  read  homilies  on  Ixixury,  because 
it  is  a  "waste  of  money,"  and  "bad  for  the  poor"; 
but  without  the  multifarious  accumulation  of  wants 
which  are  called  "luxury,"  there  would  in  such  a 
state  of  society  be  far  less  saving  than  there  is. 
If  you  look  at  the  West  End  of  London,  with  its 
myriad  comforts  and  splendors,  it  looks  at  first  sight 
like  a  mere  apparatus  for  preseet  enjoyment ;  and 
so  far  as  the  present  feelings  of  those  who  live 
there  go,  it  often  is,  —  very  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  thinking  only  of  themselves :  but  there  is  no 
greater  benefit  to  the  community,  for  all  that,  than 
this  seemingly  thoughtless  enjoyment.  It  is  the  halt 
by  which  the  fish  is  caught;  it  is  the  attraction 
by  which  capital  is  caught.  To  lead  a  bright  life 
like  that,  at  least  that  their  children  may  lead  it 
or  something  like  it,  many  times  as  many  as  those 
who  now  live  it,  spare  and  save ;  and  if  it  be  good 
for  the  poor  that  capital  should  be  saved,  then  the 
momentary  luxury  which  causes  that  saving  is  good 
for  the  poor.  The  analogy  of  animal  life  is  reversed, 
for  it  is  the  butterfly  which  begins  as  the  grub. 

On  the  other  side  we  must  remember — what  in 
books  of  political  economy  is  sometimes  forgotten  — 
that  saving  is  not  necessarily  good:  the  capital  may 
come  too  dear,  A  clei^yman  who  gives  his  children 
a  good  education  does  more  really  to  increase  wealth, 
not  to  eay  anything  of  anything  else,  than  if  he 
saved  the  money.  The  engineer,  the  lawyer,  the  phy- 
sician, are  in  their  various  ways  productive  people ; 
and  the  nation  would  have  been  poorer,  not  richer, 
if  their  father  had  kept  the  money  which  educated 
them,  in  order  to  leave  them  at  his  death  so  much 
more.     The  same  may  not  be  so  conspicuously  true 
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of  the  daughters,  but  it  is  as  much  so  really :  a 
good  mother  of  a  family  causes  more  wealth  than 
half  the  men,  for  she  trains  from  the  beginning  boys 
to  be  fit  for  the  world,  and  to  make  wealth ;  and  if 
she  fails  at  that  beginning,  the  boys  will  be  worse 
gold-finders  all  their  Uves. 

It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual element  in  the  matter :  besides  the  two  kinds 
of  wants,  future  and  present,  there  is  the  faculty  of 
making  the  comparison ;  and  the  habits  of  some 
people's  lives  fit  them  much  more  for  this  than 
those  of  others.  An  actor,  who  is  concerned  with 
the  momentary  impression  on  passing  audiences,  has 
nothing  to  bring  the  future  close  to  him  at  all.  An 
artisan  has  little  more :  his  daily  work  passes  with 
the  day.  But  a  capitalist  in  business  has  the  future 
forever  brought  home  to  him :  he  has  to  look  into  the 
future,  perhaps  a  distant  one,  for  the  profit  on  the 
goods  which  he  buys,  and  to  find  in  the  near  future 
the  money  with  which  these  goods  are  to  be  paid  for ; 
the  first  thing  in  his  mind  is  a  list  of  "  acceptances " 
soon  to  be  provided  for,  the  next  is  the  balance- 
sheet  to  be  made  up  some  time  hence.  A  banker 
above  all  men  incessantly  lives  in  the  future :  he  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  forever  thinking  how  he  should  pay 
bis  deposits  if  he  were  asked  for  them ;  he  must 
think  daily  how  he  will  find  means  for  the  current 
demands  of  every  day;  he  too  bas  a  balance  sheet 
to  be  looked  to,  upon  the  results  of  which  he  wOl 
have  to  live.  A  man  thus  living  in  the  future  has 
a  greater  disposition  to  provide  for  it ;  and  this  is 
the  one  main  reason  why  the  man  of  business,  of 
whatever  species,  —  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
or  the  banker,  —  will  save  much  more  than  any  kind 
of  person  who  lives  upon  the  fruits  of  a  momentary 
skill  or  talent. 

In  many  minds  this  feeling  coalesces  with  the 
"old-stocking"  want;  that  is  to  say,  the  desire  to 
provide  for  definite  engagements  (those  engagements 
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being  an  incessant  series)  passes  into  and  is  blended 
with  the  desire  to  provide  for  the  unknown.  The 
pecuniary  classes  have  a  general  feeling  of  "  hability  " 
about  their  minds  to  which  other  classes  are  stran- 
gers; and  justly,  because  their  risks  —  not  only  their 
known  but  their  unknown  ones  —  are  greater.  I  once 
heard  a  very  experienced  man  lay  down  this  prin- 
ciple;—  "A  man  of  businesB,"  he  said,  "ought  not 
to  be  over-cautious ;  he  ought  to  take  what  seem 
good  things  in  his  trade  pretty  much  as  they  come : 
he  won't  get  any  good  by  trying  to  see  through  a 
millstone.  But  he  ought  to  put  all  his  caution  into 
his  '  reserve  fund ' :  he  may  depend  on  it  he  will  be 
'done'  somehow  before  long,  and  probably  when  he 
least  thinks  it ;  he  ought  to  heap  up  a  great  fund 
in  a  shape  in  which  be  can  use  it,  against  the 
day  at  which  he  wants  it."  It  is  the  disposition  so 
generated  which  is  in  a  trading  nation  among  the 
strongest  motives  to  save. 

Besides  these  two  factors  in  the  growth  of  cap- 
ital, —  the  amount  of  the  income  out  of  which  saving 
has  to  be  made,  and  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  what 
is  present  to  what  is  future,  —  there  is,  I  have  said,  a 
third ;  viz.,  the  efficiency  of  saving  in  creating  capi- 
tal. There  is  a  whole  scale  of  various  degrees  of  this 
efficiency  in  actual  life.  At  the  bottom  is  the  brisk 
peasant  who  puts  away  his  money  into  an  old  stock- 
ing, who  has  no  means  of  employing  it,  who  will  not 
trust  any  one  else  with  it ;  here,  all  that  the  saving 
of  flO  will  produce  is  £10;  it  is  sure  never  to  get  any 
more.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  is  the  able  capitalist 
in  a  large  and  growing  business ;  every  penny  he 
can  put  into  it  yields  him  a  high  profit,  because  he 
gets  an  income  from  unusual  ability  [and]  unusual 
opportunity,  as  well  as  the  common  rate ;  such  a 
man  will  almost  always  save  more  than  others,  be- 
cause he  has  a  far  greater  reward  per  cent,  for  sav- 
ing it.  The  rate  of  profit  depends  on  the  efficiency 
of   industry :    when  more  is  made  at  less  cost,  the 
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profit  is  greater;  when  less  at  greater,  the  profit  is 
less.  I  am  not  sure  whether,  to  many  minds,  this 
language  will  not  present  a  difficulty ;  I  know  it  long 
did  so  to  my  own,  —  I  was  conscious  of  a  haze  about 
it.  "It  is  stated,"  I  said  to  myself,  "that  there  is 
'  more '  of  something,  or  other,  but  of  what  is  there 
more?"  and  I  could  not  answer  the  question  very 
well.  More  "exchangeable  value,"  more  " money's 
worth,"  were  the  natural  answers ;  but  I  was  not 
satisfied  that  they  were  the  complete  ones.  We  must 
analyze  a  little  further.  The  easiest  case  to  analyze 
is  the  gold-mining,  the  money-making  business.  If 
10,000  sovereigns  are  invested  in  gold-mining,  —  in 
paying  wages,  in  buying  machinery,  and  in  accom- 
panying expenses,  —  and  if  that  produce  per  annum, 
gold  which  can  be  made  into  £11,000,  this  measures 
the  rate  of  profit  in  the  country.  If  the  efficiency 
of  industry  were  less,  so  many  additional  sovereigns 
would  not  be  produced;  if  more,  a  proportionately 
greater  number  would  be  produced.  In  the  profit  of 
all  trades  there  is  the  same  fundamental  fact,  an 
addition  to  the  "exchangeable  value"  of  the  com- 
modities of  a  country ;  but  in  the  profit  of  the  gold- 
mining  business  we  can  see  that  fact  most  easily, 
because  we  can  take  the  capital  before  it  is  invested, 
as  so  much  gold,,  and  it  comes  back  as  that  much 
plus  some  more.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  change 
necessary  into  money ;  in  this  case  the  profit  pal- 
pably results  from  the  mere  production. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  this  profit  in  the 
gold-mining  trade  is  only  a  measure  of  the  general 
rate  of  profit  in  the  country,  and  of  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  industry  which  causes  that  rate ;  it  has  no 
peculiarity  about  it  except  that  which  has  been  said. 
If  the  profit  in  this  trade  were  more  than  in  any 
other,  capital  would  go  thither,  the  production  of 
gold  would  augment,  and  prices,  measured  in  gold, 
would  rise ;  this  would  raise  the  price  of  gold-mining 
machinery,  the  rate  of  gold-miners'  wages,  and  all 
Vol.  v.— 88 
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the  incidental  outgoings  of  the  trade ;  and  as  the 
number  of  sovereigns  which  that  "machinery"  and 
those  "miners"  could  produce  is  not  increased,  the 
profit  in  the  trade  will  fall.  And  the  reverse  will 
happen  if  that  profit  be  less :  a  contrary  series  of 
changes  will  make  it  rise. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  productive  arts  are 
high,  other  things  being  equal,  profits  will  be  high 
also :  if  the  outlay  of  the  capitalist  on  all  means  of 
production  is  the  same,  his  remuneration  will  be 
greatest  where  more  is  produced.  Suppose  by  a  sud- 
den series  of  inventions  the  productive  power  of 
industry  were  augmented  in  all  trades  10  per  cent, 
(including  the  gold-mining  trade,  so  that  we  may 
be  clear  of  all  questions  as  to  money  and  price), 
the  revenue  of  the  capitalist  would  be  augmented  by 
that  10  per  cent.,  on  condition  of  course  of  his  outlay 
in  all  ways  remaining  the  same,  including  that  on 
wages;  and  his  power  of  saving  would  be  augmented 
equally. 

Single  sudden  inventions  which  help  in  everything 
do  not  happen ;  but  the  general  progress  of  the  pro- 
ductive arts  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  very 
like  it,  as  far  as  effects  go.  Almost  everything  has 
been  made  more  easily ;  many  things  far  more  easily. 
Even  the  growth  of  raw  produce  for  sale  has  been 
facilitated,  if  not  as  much  as  some  other  things,  yet 
still  very  much :  railways  have  made  land  which 
was  far  from  the  market  able  to  compete  with  that 
near  it.  The  daily  subsistence  of  such  .a  city  as  Lon- 
don would  have  been  excessively  costly  in  the  pre- 
railway  time;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  amount  of  things  produced  on  purpose  to  be 
exchanged,  now,  as  compared  with  fifty  years  ago,  is 
so  much  increased  that  our  fathers  would  not  have 
comprehended  it  or  believed  it.  The  rise  of  prices 
would  have  been  enormous,  if  the  same  extension 
of  productive  power  had  not  extended  to  the  money 
trades,  to  gold   and  silver.    For  many  years  before 
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1840  the  production  of  these  metals  had  been  excess- 
ively slow,  and  their  value  was  rising :  Mr.  Jevons 
thinks  "that  prices  had  on  the  average  fallen  between 
the  years  1820  and  1844  in  the  ratio  of  103  to  69,  or 
by  33  per  cent. ;  whereiis  between  1844  and  1857  they 
rose  in  the  ratio  of  69  to  85,  or  by  about  23  per  cent."* 
Thus,  the  effect  of  the  great  gold  discoveries  con- 
sisted more  in  arresting  the  previous  continuous 
appreciation  of  the  precious  me^ls  than  in  causing 
a  positive  depreciation;  indeed,  in  1863,  Mr.  Jevons 
stated  the  depreciation  of  gold  at  the  very  moderate 
amount  of  13  to  16  per  cent.f 

If  the  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  gen- 
eral industry  had  come  upon  an  age  straitened  as  to 
money -making  industry,  the  fall  of  prices  would 
have  been  such  as  we  have  no  example  of,  and  the 
effects  would  have  been  harassing  and  confusing ;  but 
fortunately,  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  has 
been  even  more  facilitated  than  that  of  most  other 
things.  There  has  been  no  such  confusing  fall  of 
price  as,  except  for  the  new  discoveries  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia,  there  would  have  been. 
The  effect  of  the  productiveness  of  industry  has  been 
greatly  to  retard  and  almost  to  prevent  the  equally 
confusing  rise  of  price  which  would  otherwise  have 
happened ;  the  productive  power  of  men  of  business 
has  thus 'been  incalculably  augmented,  and  with  that 
their  saving  power. 

The  second  main  source  of  capital  in  the  present 
day  is  the  saving  of  men  —  of  persons  —  out  of  busi- 
ness. Such  persons,  not  being  able  to  make  anything 
themselves,  must  put  such  part  of  their  income  as 
they  wish  to  save  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  far 
the  most  important  way  in  which  they  do  this  is  by 
lending ;  they  lend  it  on  interest,  and  what  they  can 
save  varies,  other  things  being  the  same,  with  that 
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interest.     What  then  will  that  amount  be  ?     This  is 
determined  as  other  market  prices  are  determined.* 

The  most  important  factors  in  fixing  it  are  the 
amounts  of  money  to  be  lent,  and  the  amounts  which 
borrowers  are  willing  to  borrow  upon  such  security 
as  the  lenders  are  willing  to  accept.  The  most 
important  of  these  borrowers  are  men  of  business. 
These  will  be  most  anxious  to  borrow  money  when 
the  rate  of  profit  is  high,  and  when  therefore  they 
can  employ  it  to  the  most  advantage ;  at  such 
times  they  will  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  as  much 
as  possible.  But  in  the  earlier  states  of  industry 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it :  they  have 
no  security  which  will  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  lend. 
In  such  epochs  the  only  sort  of  "security" — the  only 
way  in  which  the  borrower  can  make  the  lender 
sure  of  his  money  is,  by  depositing  with  him  fixed 
property,  or  at  least  giving  him  the  control  over  it ; 
he  must  pledge  movables,  or  transfer  the  indicia  of 
ownership  over  immovables.  But  in  such  a  com- 
mercial civilization  as  ours  there  is  an  immense  and 
very  powerful  machinery  for  conducting  the  money 
of  the  accumulating  class  into  the  hands  of  the  using 
class.  Bankers  and  bill-brokers  form  a  class  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  the  credit  of  different  persons, 
and  to  say  when  and  how  far  they  singly  or  together 
can  be  trusted.  Millions  are  lent  in  this  country  upon 
bills  of  exchange  with  only  two  signatures, —that  is, 
upon  an  order  to  pay  money  accepted  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  which  the  person  who 
gives  the  order  engages  to  pay  if  the  other  does 
not ;  the  money  is  therefore  in  fact  advanced  on  an 
estimated  probability  that  one  or  other  of  these 
two  persons  will  pay,  of  which  the  skilled  advancing 
class  —  the  bankers  and  the  bill-brokers  —  form  their 
judgment.  We  are  so  familiar  with  it  that  we  for- 
get how  marvelous  it  is ;  but  probably  our  modem 
civilization,  notwithstanding  its  railways,  telegraphs, 

■  See  Appeodli. 
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ajid  other  like  things,  has  nothing  eimilar.  That  an 
endless  succession  of  slips  of  written  promises  should 
be  turned  into  money  as  readily  as  if  they  were  pre- 
cious stones  would  have  seemed  incredihle  in  com- 
merce till  very  recent  times.  Our  ancestors  would 
have  understood  that  something  like  it  might  happen 
with  the  promises  of  a  few  millionaires  or  govern- 
ments ;  but  they  would  have  never  thought  it  possible 
that  such  an  infinity  of  names  could  be  known  or 
promises  estimated.  And  the  wonder  is  greater  be- 
cause they  are  not  estimated  equally :  the  relative 
possibility  of  diflEerent  "parties"  not  paying  is  ma- 
terially determined  to  the  minutest  gradations,  and  a 
bill  is  done  at  3|  or  4  per  cent,  accordingly.  The 
intermediate  dealers — the  bill-brokers  and  bankers  — 
live  upon  this  knowledge :  they  gain  if  they  are  right 
and  are  ruined  if  they  are  often  much  wrong,  and 
therefore  they  arfi  right.  Through  these  expedients 
an  immense  tide  of  money  flows  into  commerce  at 
most  times,  though  occasionally  they  are  impaired  and 
it  is  impeded. 

Our  commercial  civilization  also  tends  more  and 
more  to  improve  the  means  by  which  actual  prop- 
erty can  be  pledged  ;  the  indicia  of  ownership  are 
made  more  easily  transferable.  The  English  law  of 
real  property  does  not  bear  a  very  good  reputation, 
but  it  is  indisputable  that  in  this  respect  it  is  more 
advanced  than  any  similar  law  in  the  world.  In  the 
last  century  the  courts  of  equity  decided  that  the 
deposit  of  title-deeds,  with  or  even  without  a  written 
memorandum,  was  an  adequate  security  for  a  loan ; 
and  on  this  sort  of  "equitable"  mortgage  a  very 
lai^e  sum  is  lent  for  short  periods,  —  especially  by 
country  bankers,  who  know  the  people  to  whom  and 
the  land  on  which  they  are  lending.  Most  individ- 
ual transactions  of  this  sort  are  small,  but  the  sum 
total  is  very  great.  Dock  and  warehouse  warreints 
for  goods  deposited  are  also  fruits  and  indications 
of  a  highly  improved  commercial  state ;  they,  and  all 
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similar  means  of  pledging  property,  tend  to  augment 
the  borrowing  power  of  men  of  businesB,  and  60  to 
raise  the  rate  of  interest. 

Besides  men  of  business,  who  borrow  in  order  to 
make,  a  large  class  of  people  borrow  in  order  to  hold: 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  possessing  property  are  so 
great  that  people  will  very  often  pledge  that  property 
in  order  to  obtain  it.  A  large  part  of  the  titles  of 
our  richest  land-owners  are  mortgaged  in  this  way 
to  "insurance  offices,"  who  have  much  money  con- 
stantly to  lend.  The  arrangement  suits  both  parties, 
for  no  one  knows  of  the  loan ;  as  the  insurance  office 
is  permanent,  the  loan  is  rarely  called  in  :  and  thus 
the  land-owner  gets  the  pomp  of  ownership,  while 
the  office  enjoys  the  perfection  of  a  security. 

There  are  also  a  class  of  persons  who  borrow 
in  order  to  spend ;  that  is,  to  spend  the  principal 
(for  all  borrowers  spend  the  interest,  else  they  would 
not  want  to  borrow).  In  such  countries  as  England, 
where  the  producing  and  preserving  classes  are  such 
large  borrowers,  the  demand  of  spendthrifts  has  but 
little  influence  on  the  rate  of  interest,  —  it  is  over- 
powered by  the  comparative  greatness  of  other  de- 
mands ;  but  in  simpler  states  of  society  the  demand 
of  the  "prodigal"  fills  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
money  market,  and  in  some  of  the  hooks  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  those  early  times  he  seems 
the  principal  borrower  that  is  thought  of.  But  the 
growth  of  civilization,  though  diminishing  this  species 
of  spending  borrowers,  creates  another  much  more 
efficient  species :  governments  obtain  a  vast  credit, 
and  borrow  for  war  and  other  non-productive  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  early  history  of  mankind  could 
never  have  imagined.  The  loss  of  France  by  indi- 
vidual "prodigals"  will  not  for  ages  be  as  great  as 
her  loss  by  the  folly  of  the  seven-months'  war  with 
Gtermany.  This  is  of  course  so  much  to  be  deducted 
from  the  capital  of  the  country ;  but  nevertheless  the 
sum  so  borrowed  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest, 
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and  thus  to  augment  the  means  of  future  savmg  by 
those  who  wish  to  save. 

At  the  present  day,  therefore,  the  amount  of 
saving  in  a  nation  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
amount  of  the  annual  income  out  of  which  saving 
la  to  be  made.  The  disposition  to  save  out  of  it 
(varying  in  different  classes),  and  the  efficiency  of 
saving  in  creating  new  capital,  depend  partly  on 
the  rate  of  profit  and  partly  on  the  rate  of  interest 
And  from  this  saving  arises  the  annual  increment 
of  capital, — the  amount  of  yearly  addition  to  it ;  but 
there  is  also  a  yearly  decrement, —  an  annual  waste. 
The  amount  of  this  depends,  in  such  a  country  as 
England,  mainly  on  the  amount  of  unsuccessfulness, 
of  absolute  loss,  in  business.  Certain  adventures  not 
only  bring  no  profit,  but  never  return  the  capital 
spent  on  them.  The  liabilities  of  bankruptcy  estates 
in  England,  including  liquidations  and  compositions, 
but  excluding  public  companies,  in  1870  were  £17,4S6,- 
000  :  the  apparent  assets  were  £5,382,000  ;  the  differ- 
ence, therefore,  or  £12,074,000,  was  so  much  pure 
loss.  And  there  is  much  other  loss  in  business 
which  does  not  figure  here.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  loss  in  such  a  country  and  age  as  ours, —  usually 
loss*  —  by  private  prodigals  and  by  state  follies.  If 
we  could  only  know  the  amount  of  the  diminutions 
and  augmentations  in  any  nation,  [and]  could  deduct 
the  one  from  the  other,  we  should  know  the  increase 
of  the  capital  during  this  time  by  that  nation. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  observe  that  our 
account  of  the  growth  of  capital  is  only  applicable 
to  such  times  as  ours  ;  to  times  when  the  division  of 
labor  has  been  carried  out,  and  where  almost  every- 
thing is  produced  by  one  man  for  sale  to  othera 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  every  sale  changes  a 
man's    product    into  a  form    in    which    he    has    the 

*  I  feel  Bare  these  two  senselesa  words  ore  either  &  mlireadlng,  or  that 
BaRehot  ftccldentall;  failed  to  cuicel  them.  Perhapa  "uauall;"  U  a  mte- 
readlDg  of  "unnoted."— Ed. 
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choice  of  saving  or  not  saving  it ;  the  money  which 
is  the  proceed  of  the  sale  may  either  be  spent  on 
immediate  enjoyment,  or  set  aside  in  some  way  for 
the  future.  The  incomes  of  men  are  in  an  adult 
economical  society  received  in  an  optio7tal  medium  ; 
but  in  early  societies  this  is  not  so.  Things  not 
being  produced  for  sale,  are  only  what  they  are  by 
nature ;  there  is  no  choice  in  the  way  of  using  most 
of  them :  they  are  by  their  essential  character  either 
fit  for  present  use  or  fit  to  be  set  apart  for  the  fu- 
ture, they  are  very  rarely  in  the  same  degree  fit  for 
both.  Defoe  illustrates  this  better  than  many  graver 
authors. 

Secondly,  our  account  of  the  growth  of  capital 
assumes  that  men  can  always  find  something  to 
save  in ;  that  a  person  who  wants  to  provide  for  his 
future  wants  can  do  so  if  he  will  give  up  present 
ones  :  but  this  is  not  true  in  early  times  at  all.  Most 
primitive  wants  are  for  rapidly  pt'rishable  things ; 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  keep  a  store  of  those  things. 
If  you  do  you  will  be  "keeping  stale  fish," — you 
will  have  sacrificed  the  present  without  obtaining  the 
future ;  you  will  have  that  which  was  of  use  once, 
but  now  is  so  no  longer.  Food  is  tlie  greatest  want 
of  early  times ;  but  most  food,  vegetable  or  animal, 
will  not  of  itself  last  long.  It  is  of  no  use  for  a 
tribe  of  hunters  to  set  aside  the  game  they  kill ;  it 
is  not  till  the  pastoral  age  has  arrived  that  men 
have  any  means  of  storing  up  the  food  they  require. 
The  first  "granaries"  of  men  were,  if  the  phrase 
be  allowed,  "live  granaries";  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  walked  the  fields,  and  could  be  left,  when  not 
wanted  to  be  slaughtered,  where  they  w^ere.  Clothes, 
the  second  great  want  of  man,  are  always  short-lived, 
and  it  is  not  much  use  to  store  them  up.  There  was 
in  early  times  no  mode  of  supplying  those  wants 
for  the  future ;  men  had  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
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Mant  persons  are  much  puzzled  hy  the  phrase 
"exchange  value":  not  only  outsiders  and  learners, 
but  even  practical  thinkers  on  the  subject,  use  it 
awkwardly,  and  do  not  feel  that  the  idea  is  vivid 
in  their  minds.  And  if  we  look  at  the  matter  his- 
torically, it  is  very  natural  that  this  should  he  so : 
no  nation  —  no  set  of  persons  —  who  did  not  possess 
a  fixed  and  efficient  money  ever  attained  the  idea. 
Nations  which  only  use  barter  know  that  a  certain 
amount  of  one  or  two  common  things  mostly  ex- 
changes for  a  certain  amount  of  one  or  two  other 
things;  but  they  have  no  conception  of  the  "value" 
of  one  thing  as  against  alt  other  things.  This  idea 
is  pnly  gained  by  the  use  of  money  as  a  general 
common  measure :  by  measuring  all  things  —  not 
one  —  against  one,  men  come  to  be  able  to  measure 
them  against  one  another.  "Price" — price  in  money 
—  is  the  foundation  of  the  economical  idea  of  ex- 
changeable value ;  but  though  it  is  the  foundation 
of  that  idea,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  "Money"  is 
a  commodity  like  any  other ;  and  it  tends  to  fluctuate 
in  the  ratios  in  which  it  exchanges  with  other  com- 
modities, from  chances  affecting  itself,  just  as  they 
do  in  relation  to  it.  At  any  single  moment,  if  you 
know  the  "prices"  of  all  articles  you  know  their 
relative  exchangeable  value  :  but  when  you  come  to 
compare  one  time  with  another, —  say  the  prices  of 
to-day  with  those  of  this  time  last  year, —  you  might 
be  much  puzzled,  for  possibly  all  might  have  risen 
or  all  might  have  fallen ;  and  this  would  have  arisen 
(441) 
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not  from  anything  which  related  to  the  things  meas- 
ured, but  from  something  affecting  the  measuring 
instnimeats.  What  we  mean  by  "exchangeable  value" 
in  political  economy  is  not  actual  price,  but  perfect 
price ;  the  ratio  in  which  everything  exchanges 
against  alt  other  things,  —  measured  not  as  it  is,  by 
the  intriDsically  valuable*  measure  of  money,  but  as 
it  would  be  against  a  similar  measure  which  was 
invariable  intrinsically. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  on  no  two  days  — 
indeed,  at  no  two  minutes  —  are  the  rates  at  which 
things  exchange  for  one  another  at  all  the  same: 
the  price  list  of  the  Stock  Elxchange  varies  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  so  do  the  prices  in  other  markets. 
General  "exchangeable  value,"  which  is  the  sum 
total  of  price  lists,  is  therefore  incessantly  altering. 
The  fact  which  it  denotes  is  one  of  the  greatest 
complexity  with  which  any  science  can  have  to  deal ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  most  imagin- 
ations find  it  hard  to  get  and  keep  a  hold  of  it. 
Incomparably  the  best  way  to  aid  them  in  this  is, 
to  make  a  hypothesis  and  to  assume  that  money  is 
of  invariable  value.  Of  course  this  is  a  hyp<jjthe- 
sis  not  coinciding  with  fact,  —  on  the  contrary,  it 
leaves  out  a  whole  range  of  facts ;  but  if  we  are 
careful  with  it, —  if  we  remember  what  are  the  omit- 
ted facts,  and  make  corrections  for  them  if  neces- 
sary,— the  hypothesis  is  of  the  greatest  use.  The 
figures  of  price  are  in  this  case  like  the  symbols 
of  algebra:  they  hedge  in  the  mind  to  a  definite 
thought. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  markets,  though 
monetary  changes  of  price  are  incessant,  yet  general 
relations  are  constant;  and  in  a  former  page  we  saw 
that  in  relation  to  articles  which  himian  industry 
can  indefinitely  multiply,  and  which  it  does  so  multi- 
ply for  the  hope  of  profit,  and  within  a  "nation"  in 
the  economical  sense,  —  that  is,  a  group  of  producers 
within    which    labor    and    capital    freely    circulate, — 

■An  evlilent  mlspriot  (or  "rariable."  —  Ed. 
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these  constant  relations  are  fixed  by  the  "  cost  of 
production."  What  then  is  this  cost,  accurately  ?  It 
ia  in  relation  to  this  that  we  shall  find  the  hypothe- 
sis as  to  fixed  value  of  money  especially  useful.  All 
other  modes  of  dealing  with  the  subject  are  apt  to 
leave  the  mind  of,  the  reiuler  somewhat  dull  and 
stupid,  and  to  make  him,  though  convinced  at  each 
step  of  the  reasonings,  not  quite  sure  of  the  effect 
of  the  whole. 

This  cost  of  production,  in  a  mature  state  of 
industry,  and  where  there  is  a  strict  division  of 
persons  into  capitalists,  artisans,  and  laborers,  is  the 
cost  at  which  it  would  "pay"  a  capitalist  to  pro- 
duce a  given  product;  and  the  word  "pay"  means 
that  he  must  have  his  "outlay" — the  money  he  has 
expended — returned  to  him,  and  that  he  must  have, 
over  and  above,  so  much  by  way  of  profit  —  so  much 
"to  the  good,"  as  we  commonly  speak — as  will  in- 
duce him  to  make  the  production.  Translated  into 
more  abstract  language,  you  can  say  that  the  capi- 
talist must  be  in  possession,  or  have  the  means  of 
possessing  himself,  of  certain  articles  possessing  ex- 
changeable value ;  that  those  articles  are  parted  with, 
or  destroyed  in  making  the  product,  and  that  he  must 
have  articles  of  equal  exchangeable  value  returned 
to  him  by  the  exchange  of  his  product,  together 
with  a  profit.  But  though  a  most  valuable  way  of 
speaking  for  some  purposes,  for  those  of  common 
exposition  this  abstract  way  is  inferior  to  the  more 
concrete  way. 

A  great  deal  of  the  indistinctness  which  often 
hovers  round  the  subject  arises  because  those  who 
think  of  it  do  not  enough  trace  the  matter  as  it  runs 
through  the  mind  of  the  capitalist.  In  our  modern 
production  all  depends  on  him  :  it  is  he  who  settles 
what  undertakings  shall  be  embarked  in  and  what 
not ;  which  things  shall  be  made  and  which  left 
umnade.  The  price  at  which  a  thing  can  be  bought 
is  the  price  at  which  the  capitalist  will  undertake  to 
lay  it  down ;  if  you  want  to  know  why  one  thing 
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is  cheap  and  another  dear,  you  must  analyze  in  each 
case  the  calculations  of  the  capitalist. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  thing  which  a  capi- 
talist must  do  is,  to  pay  his  wages  :  labor  —  the  mus- 
cular and  mental  force  of  man  —  is  a  main  element 
in  almost  all  kinds  of  production,  and  the  principal 
one  in  many.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  imagine 
that  this  labor  which  the  capitalist  purchases  is  one 
thing :  it  is  hardly  even  one  kind  of  thing.  The 
labor  of  a  ploughman  is  distinct  from  that  of  a  clerk  ; 
that  of  a  clerk  from  that  of  an  engine-driver ;  that 
of  an  engine-driver  from  that  of  a  cabinet-maker : 
and  so  on  without  end.  The  difference  between  these 
various  kinds  of  labor  is  in  a  great  degree  the  conse- 
quence of  acquired  habit :  each  man  is  trained  in  his 
department,  and  in  it  therefore  he  acquires  a  skill. 
These  various  kinds  of  training  go  down  to  very  low 
degrees, —  to  the  "  navvy,"  who  just  knows  how  to 
dig  out  plain  earth ;  and  run  up  to  the  most  accom- 
plished artisan, — the  maker  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, say,  who  can  turn  out  work  of  the  finest  and 
most  minute  accuracy,  and  to  a  great  extent  knows 
how  he  does  it  and  how  that  accuracy  is  eicquired. 
There  is  a  common  coarse  sort  of  human  nature 
which  can  be  taken  a  certain  way  in  any  pursuit, 
but  which  will  not  go  very  far;  and  over  and  above 
that,  there  is  a  finer  element  which  can  only  be 
taken  in  one  direction,  or  some  few  directions  for 
which  it  has  an  aflinity,  and  which  is  often  accom- 
panied by  an  incompetence  to  go  even  the  first  step 
in  many  others.  Out  of  these  natures  specifically 
inclined  to  it,  each  trade  gets  its  best  laborers ;  the 
capitalist  in  each  line  has  to  try  the  various  sorts,  if 
he  can  get  them,  and  to  pay  higher  for  the  finer  sorts. 
I  say,  if  he  can  get  them  ;  because  a  main  key  to 
the  reason  why  industries  are  distributed  apparently 
so  capriciously  over  the  face  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  power  of  being  able  to  buy  easily  and 
cheaply  all  the  kinds  of  labor  which  each  kind  of 
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trade  wants.  In  a  place  where  a  trade  has  long 
been  carried  on,  all  these  tend  to  accumulate :  a 
family  tradition  carries  them  on  from  father  to  son, 
and  the  whole  mind  of  the  place  comes  to  be  full 
of  it ;  the  language  of  the  district  soon  assumes  that 
you  know  it,  and  those  who  do  not  are  a  kind  of 
aliens.  "  As  water "  in  all  cases  "  comes  to  the 
river,"  so  the  place  where  a  trade  has  long  been 
carried  on  tends  to  attract  those  who  by  nature  like 
that  trade,  and  feel  that  they  are  fitted  for  it.  Thus 
commerce,  which  being  wholly  of  human  creation 
one  might  have  fancied  to  be  very  mutable,  is  really 
a  thing  most  conservative ;  it  will  stay  in  a  place  for 
very  many  years  which  has  given  no  natural  facility 
to  it, —  often  which  seems  to  have  interposed  a  diflB- 
culty.  To  get  all  the  kinds  of  skill  suitable  for  a 
trade  in  their  proper  proportions  is  a  long  task,  re- 
quiring many  years ;  a  new  place  cannot  have  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  an  old  place  for  a  long  time 
will  be  superior  in  this  cardinal  advantage. 

One  special  kind  of  labor  which  almost  every  cap- 
italist must  have  more  or  less  of  is  what  we  call 
his  "establishment";  that  is,  his  head  men,  who 
transmit  his  orders  or  give  them  to  his  corresponding 
clerks,  [and]  his  book-keeping  clerks,  who  keep  what 
we  may  call  bis  "  memory"  :  and  the  result  of  their 
labors  shows  what  has  become  of  his  capital,  and 
whether  he  is  getting  or  losing.  In  some  trades,  as 
in  banking  and  some  other  distributive  trades,  this 
kind  of  charge  is  one  of  the  greatest ;  and  almost  all 
people  in  a  very  large  way  of  business  have  a  large 
staff  of  confidential  persons  whom  they  know  and 
who  know  them,  and  who  work  together  with  an 
efficiency  —  though  often  incessantly  "having  words" 
—  which  no  casual  gang  suddenly  collected  can  for 
an  instant  compete  with. 

Next,  a  capitalist  must  buy  his  "machines";  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  take  up  time  and  space  with 
saying  how  various  and  wonderful  they  are  at  the 
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present  day,  —  everybody  will  remember  that,  without 
its  being  said.  What  is  much  more  to  our  present 
purpose  is,  to  say  that  outlay  on  wages  has  a  dif- 
ferent effect  on  the  price  of  commodities  from  an 
outlay  on  machinery.  If  £100,000  is  laid  out  during 
the  year  in  wages,  that  sum  must  all  be  returned 
by  the  sale  of  the  articles  produced  in  the  year ;  but 
that  is  not  true  of  an  outlay  on  machinery, — on  the 
contrary,  £100,000  laid  out  in  machinery  need  not  all 
come  back  so  soon.  The  machinery  will  last  for 
years ;  and  the  capitalist  does  not  want  to  have  the 
first  outlay  returned  to  him  till  the  very  end,  when 
it  is  quite  worn  out.  Money  spent  on  wages  is  a 
lump  sum,  which  the  products  of  the  year  must  re- 
turn ;  money  spent  on  machinery  a  sum  repayable  by 
terminable  annuity,  extending  over  all  the  years  the 
machine  lasts.  Each  cotton  shirting  must  by  its  sale 
recoup  the  capitalist  for  the  wages  spent  in  making 
it ;  but  it  need  only  return  to  him  a  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  machinery  by  which  'it  was  made, 
because  that  machinery  will  go  on  making  shirtings 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  the  aggregate  which  must 
make  the  return  to  the  capitalist,  and  not  any  one. 

Machine-making,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  a  trade 
which  especially  tends  to  adhere  to  particular  places, 
because  more  than  any  other  trade  it  requires  the 
easy  and  cheap  supply  of  the  exact  kind  of  skilled 
labor  in  the  exact  quantity  in  which  it  is  wanted ; 
and  this  you  cannot  have  in  a  new  place.  A  machine- 
making  factory  which  would  thrive  at  Birmingham 
would  starve  at  the  Land's  End. 

Next,  a  capitalist  must  mend  his  machinery ;  and 
this  is  the  most  conservative  force  of  all.  The  num- 
ber of  subsidiary  trades  which  any  one  great  manu- 
facture requires  merely  to  keep  its  plant  going  is 
very  large ;  and  in  out-of-the-way  spots  no  one  of 
them,  of  course,  exists,  —  they  only  grow  round  the 
principal  trade  gradually,  and  as  time  goes  on.  And 
many  of  them  are  subsidiary  to  several  trades.    The 
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place,  therefore,  which  has  longest  had  possession  of 
such  trades  has  an  incalculable  advantage,  as  far  as 
this  item  is  concerned. 

Next,  the  capitalist,  having  bought  his  machinery, 
must  buy  the  power  of  moving  that  machinery.  And 
this  is  a  point  on  which  very  many  people  have 
no  clear  notions ;  there  is  a  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  difference  between  the  two, — a  disposition 
to  confound  force  and  wheels.  In  the  old  times  of 
water-mills  and  windmills,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  distinction  was  clearer;  it  was  then  patent 
that  the  most  elaborate  machinery  would  not  move 
unless  there  was  some  external  force  to  push  it :  but 
the  use  of  coal  has  rather  mystified  the  matter, — 
people  do  not  see  the  pushing  power,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  believe  that  it  exists.  A  steam  engine 
is  so  lat^e  and  complex  a  thing  that  people  in  general 
have  no  real  idea  how  it  moves.  The  truth  of  course 
is,  that  the  burning  of  the  coal  heats  the  water,  that 
the  heating  of  the  water  causes  it  to  expand,  that 
this  expansion  gives  a  "shove,"  and  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  machine  only  transmits  and  passes  on  that 
"shove."  You  must  have  something  like  this  to 
start  with  —  something  that  will  produce  a  pressure  — 
or  you  cannot  move  your  machinery  at  all,  I  have 
known  highly  experienced  men  of  business,  however, 
who  are  very  far  from  clear  about  this.  In  discuss- 
ion as  to  the  consequences  of  the  extinction  of  our 
coal,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said, 
"Oh,  then  we  must  adopt  new  forms  of  machinery." 
You  might  as  well  try  by  improving  and  educating 
the  mothers  to  continue  a  species  without  fathers  : 
there  is  a  certain  motive  "power"  in  nature  which 
is  as  essential  as  any  matter  to  be  moved. 

This  element  in  the  cost  of  production  tends  quite 
in  the  opposite  way  to  the  previous  ones ;  it  tends 
not  to  keep  trade  where  it  is,  but  to  make  it  move. 
The  best  coal  mines,  the  best  sources  of  power  of  all 
kinds    in    each    district,  are    soon    appropriated    and 
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used.  The  natural  tendency  of  trade,  as  far  as  this 
element  in  the  cost  of  production  guides  it,  would 
be  to  move  incessantly  over  the  face  of  the  world, 
always  touching  the  best  sources  of  power  only,  —  the 
quickest  water-courses,  the  most  exposed  sites  for 
windmills,  the  best  coal  mines, — and  never  stopping 
to  exhaust  the  second-rate  sources. 

Next,  the  capitalist  must  buy  the  materials  which 
he  is  to  work  up  with  this  power  and  this 
machinery ;  and  the  effect  of  this  item  too  is  just 
like  the  last, — it  tends  to  migration.  The  principal 
materials  of  industry  are  the  tissues  of  vegetables, 
the  fleeces  and  skins  of  animals,  and  the  products 
of  mines ;  and  commerce  is  forever  hunting  out  the 
places  at  which  such  animals  can  be  reared,  such 
vegetables  grown,  and  such  minerals  extracted.  New 
places  are  constantly  .being  discovered  where  these 
can  be  done ;  and  manufactures,  if  not  tied  by  the 
other  items  of  cost,  would  be  forever  stimulated  to 
move  by  this  one. 

Then  the  capitalist  must  rent  the  land  on  which 
his  factory  is  built,  or  on  which  his  business  is 
carried  on ;  and  what  the  laws  are  by  which  this  is 
regulated,  we  have  seen. 

Next,  he  must  pay  interest  on  as  much  of  his 
capital  as  he  finds  it  convenient  to  borrow,  and  as 
he  can  get  the  loan  of;  and  this  is  a  steady  cause 
operating  in  favor  of  old  countries,  because  capital 
has  there  accumulated  and  iS  cheap ;  whereas  in  new 
countries  it  is  still  scarce,  and  cannot  be  borrowed 
except  at  great  cost,  if  at  all.  As  commerce  becomes 
involved  and  credit  complex,  more  and  more  of 
business  tends  to  be  carried  on  with  borrowed  money  ; 
and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  it  in  established 
places  of  industry  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  trades 
stay  there  as  they  do, —why  so  many  of  them  are 
stationary  and  so  few  migratory. 

Lastly,  in  many  cases,  though  not  in  all,  the 
capitalist  must   make   known    the    goodness  —  or   at 
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least  must  allege  the  goodness  — of  his  work.  Adver- 
tising is  a  kind  of  outlay  which  to  some  extent  is 
essential  in  all  trades,  and  it  takes  dilTerent  forms. 
A  company  which  hires  a  showy  shop  front,  a  broker 
who  is  forever  sending  round  trade  circulars,  are 
really  advertising  just  as  much  as  dealers  who  insert 
in  the  newspapers;  puffs  of  their  articles :  the  end  in 
all  cases  is  to  sell  something,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  buyer  pays  for  it  all. 

I  have  been  speaking  as  if  all  products  were 
made  or  manufactured :  common  language  has  no  apt 
expressions  for  the  general  ideas  of  political  econ- 
omy. There  is  no  easy  mode  of  describing  all  the 
processes  by  which  all  sorts  of  articles  are  changed 
by  men  from  the  state  in  which  they  are  worth  lees 
into  that  in  which  they  are  worth  more  ;  the  case  of 
a  manufacturer  is  the  simplest  case  to  the  imagin- 
ation, and  I  have  therefore  taken  it  as  the  standard. 
Besides  it  there  are  the  breeding  of  animals,  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  and  the  extraction  of  minerals ; 
but  any  one  who  has  analyzed  the  outlay  of  the 
capitalist  in  manufactures  will  have  no  difHculty  in 
doing  so  for  the  others,  —  mutatis  mutandis,  it  all 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  though  the  words  of  de- 
scribing it  differ,  ^  In  all,  the  capitalist  will  have  to 
pay  wages ;  to  buy  co-operative  instruments  (animals 
included) ;  to  obtain  a  site ;  probably  to  borrow  cap- 
ital ;  probably  to  make  known  the  value  of  his  article. 
His  outlay  will  be  on  these;  and  what  he  has  over, 
after  replacing  these,  is  profit.  The  whole  of  business 
in  great  commercial  countries  is  that  of  a  replace- 
ment, with  an  addition,  of  capital;  as  a  rule,  the 
capitalists  of  a  trade  must  have  their  capital  returned 
to  them  with  the  profit  of  the  country,  or  they  will 
not  continue  in  that  trade. 


One  result  of  these  truths  is,  I  think,  to  clear  up  the 
most  abstruse  discussion    in  which   English    political 
Vol.  v.  — 2B 
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economy  has  recently  been  engaged, —  the  discuBsion 
which  Mr.  Cairnes  raised  against  Mr,  Mill  on  the 
"cost  of  production,"  And  this  result  is  just  of  the 
kind  which  might  be  expected  ;  for  it  is  in  the  begin- 
ning of  arguments  that  their  difficulties  are  hidden, 
and  any  one  who  will  really  go  back  to  that  be- 
ginning will  be  sure  to  meet  his  reward.  Let  us 
look  at  the  matter  a  little  carefully. 

When  any  article,  say  a  steam  engine,  is  in  our 
modem  state  of  industry  produced  by  a  capitalist 
maker,  it  is  necessary  to  repay  to  that  capitalist 
maker  all  which  he  has  expended  upon  it :  if  it 
costs  £500,  and  the  current  rate  of  profit  be  a  10 
per  cent,  rate,  he  must  have  £560.  His  capital  must 
be  returned  to  him,  and  he  must  have  the  remuner- 
ation for  that  capital  for  the  risk  of  losing  it,  for 
the  trouble  of  managing  it,  and  so  on.  But  Mr. 
Mill  takes  his  analysis  further  :  he  analyzes  the  cost 
of  production  into  the  "wages  of  labor"  and  the 
"  profits  of  capital " :  and  after  speaking  of  the  for- 
mer, thus  proceeds  :  — 

"  Thus  far  of  labor  or  wages,  aa  an  element  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion. But  in  our  analysis,  in  the  First  Book,  of  the  requisites  of 
production,  we  found  that  there  is  another  necessary  element  in  it 
besides  labor.  There  is  also  capital ;  and  this  being  the  result  of 
abstinence,  the  prodttce  or  its  value  must  be  sufficient  to  rema- 
nernte,  not  only  all  the  labor  required,  but  the  abstinence  of  all 
the  persona  by  whom  the  remuneration  of  the  different  classes  of 
laborers  was  adfanoed.  The  return  from  abstinence  is  profit ;  and 
proflt,  wo  have  also  seen,  is  not  exclusively  the  surplus  remaining 
to  the  capitalist  after  he  has  been  compensated  for  his  outlay,  but 
forms  in  most  cases  no  unimportant  part  of  the  outlay  itself.  The 
flax  spinner,  part  of  whose  expenses  consists  of  the  purchase  of 
flax  and  of  machinery,  has  had  to  pay,  in  their  price,  not  only  the 
wagfis  ot  flic  labor  by  which  tho  flax  was  grown  and  the  machinery 
made,  hut  the  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flajc  dresser,  the  miner,  the 
iron  founder,  and  the  maehine-maker.  All  these  profits,  together 
with  those  of  tho  spinner  himself,  were  again  advanced  by  tho 
weaver  in  the  price  of  his  material,— linen  yam  ;  and  along  with 
them   the  profits  of  a  fresh  eet  of  machine -makers,  and  of  the 
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miners  and  iron  workers  wbo  supplied  them  with  their  metallic 
material.  All  these  advances  form  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  linen.  Profits,  therefore,  as  well  as  wages,  enter  into  -the  cost 
of  production  which  determines  the  value  of  the  produce."* 

But  this  reasoning  assumes  that  all  capital  cornea 
from  "  abstinence,"  whereas  a  great  deal  of  it  does 
not.  What  the  capitalist  in  this  case  really  hires  is, 
the  use  of  the  past  plant  of  the  world,  whatever  its 
origin.  Thus  the  steam-engine  maker  hires  the  use 
of  a  whole  series  of  tools  and  things,  going  back  to 
the  first  flint  implements  and  the  first  tamed  animals. 
In  the  first  beginnings  of  that  series  —  the  link  on 
which  it  all  hangs  —  there  was  no  relinquishment  of 
any  enjoyment;  there  was  no  such  "abstaining"  as 
Mr.  Mill  supposes,  and  therefore  Mr.  Mill's  analysis 
fails.  He  takes  us  hack  into  a  hypothetical  history 
which  he  does  not  prove,  and  which  he  could  not 
prove,  for  it  is  not  true. 

Further,  Mr.  Mill's  analysis  supposes  the  present 
organization  of  industry  —  that  in  which  the  capi- 
talist buys  the  force  of  the  laborer  and  pays  him 
wages  —  to  be  the  one  which  began  at  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Mill  says  : — 

"  What  the  production  of  a  thing  coats  to  its  producer  or 
its  series  of  producers  is,  the  labor  expended  in  producing  it.  If 
we  consider  as  the  producer  the  capitalist  who  makes  the  ad- 
vances, the  word  '  labor '  may  be  replaced  by  the  word  '  wages ' : 
what  the  produce  costs  to  him  is,  the  wages  which  be  has  had  to 
pay.  At  the  first  glance,  indeed,  this  seems  to  be  only  a  part  of 
his  outlay ;  since  be  has  not  only  paid  wages  to  laborers,  but  has 
likewise  provided  them  with  tools,  materials,  and  perhaps  buildings, 
Theee  tools,  materiab,  and  buildings,  however,  were  produced  by 
labor  and  capital ;  and  their  value,  like  that  of  the  article  to  the 
production  of  which  they  are  subservient,  depends  <jn  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  again  is  resolvable  into  labor.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  broadcloth  does  not  wholly  consist  in  the  wages  of  weavers, 
which  alone  are  directly  paid  by  the  cloth  manufacturer ;  it  consists 
also  of  the  wages  of  spinners  and  wool  combers,  and  it  may  be 
added  of  shepherds,  all  qf  which  the  clothier  has  paid  for  in  the 
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price  of  yam.  It  conaists  too  of  the  wages  of  builders  and  brick- 
makers,  which  he  has  reimbursed  in  the  contract  price  of  erecting 
bis  factory.  It  partly  conBists  of  the  wages  of  machine-makers,  iron 
founders,  and  miners.  And  to  these  must  be  added  the  wages  of 
the  carriers  who  transported  any  of  the  means  and  appliances  of 
the  production  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  used,  and  the  - 
product  itself  to  the  place  where  Jt  is  to  be  sold."* 

This  principle,  as  applied  to  existing  societies,  may 
seem  very  obvious  ;  indeed,  it  is  most  commonly  as- 
sumed in  popular  discussions,  both  as  being  true  and 
as  being  the  principle  of  English  political  economy. 
But  nevertheless,  most  eminent  political  economists 
refuse  to  regard  it  as  ultimate,  and  try  to  get  behind 
it.  And  no  doubt  in  one  sense  it  is  not  ultimate : 
there  are  processes  acting  on  value  of  which  it  does 
not  take  Recount.  For  example,  the  wages  of  similar 
labor  tend  —  though  slowly  —  to  be  equal  in  all  em- 
ployments ;  and  it  is  contended  that  you  ought  not 
to  say  that  the  exchange  value  of  an  article  has 
arrived  at  its  "cost"  value  while  the  wages  paid  in 
its  production  are  greater  or  less  than  those  paid  to 
similar  laborers  in  other  employments,  Again.'the 
wages  of  dissimilar  kinds  of  labor  bear,  as  a  rule, 
some  kind  of  proportion  to  one  another  (though  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  all  societies  many,  and 
though  some  of  them  last  for  a  very  long  time);  and  it 
is  said  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  "cost"  value 
of  any  article  until,  in  the  case  of  that  article,  the 
different  species  of  labor  are  rewarded  in  the  same  , 
proportion  that  they  are  in  the  case  of  other  articles. 
And  no  doubt  if  we  choose  we  may  thus  define  "cost 
value"  ;  we  may  say  that  it  is  not  realized  till  these 
conditions  are  satisfied  :  but  if  we  do  we  must  go 
further,  and  regard  "cost  value"  as  an  ideal  limit, 
rather  than  as  any  actual  thing  at  all.  In  truth,  the 
conception  of  the  universal  influence  of  the  capitalist 
employer  is  essentially  modem.  We  have  seen  be- 
fore that  capital  is  scarce  in  new  countries,  that  it 
moves   slowly,  and  that  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist 
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are  often  one  and  the  same  ;  there  is  no  Buch  separate 
outlay  as  Mr.  Mill's  analysis  presumes  and  as  our 
modem  practice  exhibits.  On  a  large  scale,  no  such 
thing  is  possible  till  a  good  available  money  exists 
in  which  wages  can  be  paid  ;  and  such  a  money  did 
not  begin  till  the  human  race  had  been  working  and 
laboring  for  many  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Mill's  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  ""What 
is  the  cost  of  production  which  detennines  value  ? " 
by  saying  that  it  is  the  sum  of  the  wages  of  labor 
and  profits  on  abstinence  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory, fails  therefore  at  both  its  cardinal  points :  for 
in  the  beginning  of  history  there  was  much  capital 
yielding  profit  which  did  not  come  from  abstinence, 
and  much  labor  which  was  not  paid  by  wages ;  and 
this  capital  and  this  labor  were  the  seeds  of  all 
which  now  is,  and  must  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of 
things  that  made  it,  if  we  add  up  those  things. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Caimes,  most  acute  as 
he  is,  here  as  always,  at  all  mends  the  matter.  He 
says  that  Mr.  Mill  was  wrong  in  adding  up  past 
wages  and  past  profits  so  as  to  make  a  total  "cost 
of  production,"  for  that  neither  wages  nor  profits 
are  properly  part  of  that  cost  at  all.    He  tells  us :  — 

"Of  all  ideas  within  the  range  at  economic  speculation,  the  two 
most  profoundly  opposed  to  each  other  are  coat  and  the  reward 
of  cost, — the  sucrifice  incurred  by  man  in  productive  industry, 
and  the  return  made  by  nature  to  man  upon  that  sacrifice.  AU 
industrial  progress  consists  in  altering  the  proportion  between  these 
two  things  ;  in  increasing  the  remuneration  in  relation  to  the  cost, 
or  in  diminishing  the  cost  in  relation  to  the  remuneration.  Cost 
and  remuneration  are  thus  economic  antitheses  of  each  other;  so 
completely  so,  that  a  small  cost  and  a  large  remuneration  are 
exactly  equivalent  expressions.  Now,  in  the  analysis  of  cost  of 
production  which  I  have  quoted,  these  two  opposites  are  identified ; 
and  cost,  which  is  sacrifice,  cost,  which  is  what  man  pays  to  nature 
for  her  indastriat  rewards,  is  said  to  consbt  of  wages  and  proAts,  — 
that  is  t«  say,  of  what  nature  yields  to  man  in  return  for  his  indus- 
trial sacrifices.  The  theory  thus  in  its  simple  statement  confounds 
opposite  facts  and  ideas;  and  further  examination  will  show  that 
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it  involves  conclusions  no  less  perpleied,  and  in  conflict  with 
doctrineB  the  most  received,"* 

But  the  "cost  of  production,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  cost  determines  market  value,  means  the  "cost" 
to  the  person  who  brings  it  to  that  market.  In  Eng- 
land, at  present,  the  capitalist  pays  the  wages,  and 
he  will  not  do  it  unless  he  earns  the  profit.  These 
pecuniary  items  are  certainly  elements  in  price,  and 
"  exchangeable  value "  is  only  an  abstract  word 
for  a  perfect  price, — a  price  which  would  never  alter 
by  changes  in  the  money  medium,  and  changes 
in  which,  accordingly,  would  show  accurately  the 
changes  in  the  buying  power  of  things.  The  pecun- 
iary remuneration  to  the  laborer,  and  the  pecuniary 
remuneration  of  the  capitalist,  seem  to  me  to  be 
essential  ingredients  in  the  permanent  money  price 
which  is  to  pay  them  both ;  for  that  price  must 
permanently  be  such  as  will  so  pay  them,  and  so 
pay  them  adequately. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  abstinence  and 
labor,  or  the  rewards  of  them,  are  the  sole  elements 
in  the  existing  cost  of  production.  There  is  a  third, 
which  I  call  the  hire  of  the  present  plant, — of  the 
existing  productive  things  in  the  world.  Suppose 
that  a  man  goes  into  business  with  borrowed  capital 
only:  he  will  have  to  pay  the  "compensation"  to 
abstinence,  —  that  is,  the  interest  on  capital  to  the 
man  who  lends  him  the  money, — and  he  will  have 
likewise  to  hire  laborers  and  pay  them  their  wages. 
But  besides  this,  he  will  have  to  hire  machines  to 
make  his  things.  I  say  "hire,"  not  "buy";  for  as 
far  as  the  "  cost  of  production "  goes,  this  word  gives 
more  readily  the  required  idea.  A  capitalist  who  has 
bought  his  machine  gets  back  his  money  by  an 
annuity  ;  in  the  price  of  each  bale  of  goode  which  he 
sells  he  includes  a  fraction  of  that  annuity :  it  is  as 
if  he  hired  the  machine,  and  paid  so  much  per  bale 
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as  a  rent  or  royalty  for  using  it.  When  he  buys  the 
machine  he  commutes  this  royalty  for  a  sum  down : 
but  he  must  get  it  repaid  him  annually,  for  all  that ; 
and  this  repayment  is  so  much  to  be  added  to  the 
interest  which  he  pays  on  his  borrowed  capital,  and 
to  what  he  pays  in  wages,  —  it  is  an  outlay  which  is 
a  compensation  neither  for  abstinence  nor  labor. 

Cairnes  would  probably  have  said  that  as  all  the 
machines  so  hired  were  produced  once  by  abstinence 
and  labor,  the  hire  of  them  was  really  a  compensa- 
tion to  that  past  abstinence  and  labor ;  but  here  his- 
torical investigation  again  helps  us.  We  have  seen 
that  the  existing  producing  things  of  the  world  are 
the  growth  of  a  long  history  ;  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  many  things,  and  that  they  cannot  be  set 
down  as  the  products  of  simple  abstinence  and  sim- 
ple labor.  If  you  resort  to  a  historical  explanation, 
the  first  requirement  is,  that  the  history  must  be 
true ;  no  hypothesis  or  set  of  abstractions  can  here 
help, — the  appeal  is  to  what  has  happened  in  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  what  is  said  to  have  thus  happened 
never  did  so.  And  you  cannot  even  confine  such  rea- 
soning to  somewhat  developed  states  of  society,  for 
the  very  essence  of  this  reasoning  is  to  go  back  into 
the  past  and  to  assume  that  the  cause  of  economical 
production  has  been  uniform, — has  always  been  the 
product  of  the  same  two  stated  agencies. 

And  not  only  are  the  real  facts  of  the  growth  of 
wealth  thus  inconsistent  with  the  analysis  which 
both  Mill  and  Cairnes  give  us  of  the  "cost  of  pro- 
duction," but  they  are  still  more  inconsistent  with 
the  analysis  of  that  cost  which  was  generally  held 
by  the  preceding  generation  of  English  economists, 
and  which  is  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Ricardo, — though  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  truer 
view  is,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  to  be  found  there 
also.  This  older  analysis  considers  that  "labor"  is 
the  sole  source  of  value,  and  that  all  things  of  the 
same  price  have  been  produced  by  an  equal  quantity 
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of  "labor";  but  this  older  theory  is  evidently  more 
unlike  the  facts  than  either  of  the  newer  ones.  We 
have  seen  that  these  were  ifot  true,  because  they 
assumed  that  two  factors  —  labor  and  abstinence  — 
were  the  sole  sources  of  wealth ;  and  a  fortiori  the 
older  theory  is  untrue,  for  it  assumes  that  a  single 
factor  —  labor  —  has  alone  produced  wealth. 


The  difference  which  remains  over  in  the  hands  of 
the  capitalist  is  his  profit ;  and  this  is  a  most  essen- 
tial element  in  the  cost  of  production,  for  everything 
in  developed  trade  depends  on  him.  Unless  he  brings 
an  article  to  market  it  will  not  be  brought,  and  he 
will  not  bfing  it  unless  he  has  enough  to  repay  him 
for  what  he  does ;  and  what  he  does  is  the  most  in- 
tellectual part  of  wealth  production  and  distribution.* 
He  is  to  the  rest  of  the  people  so  engaged  what 
the  general  is  to  the  army :  it-  is  he  who  settles 
what  work  operatives  shall  do,  what  sums  clerks  shall 
add  up,  how  the  managing  men  shall  be  employed. 
Not  only  does  he  save  his  capital  and  does  not  eat 
it,  not  only  does  he  risk  his  capital,  but  he  manipu- 
lates his  capital.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  profit  as  the  "wages  of  superintending 
wisdom":  you  might  as  well  call  whist  superintend- 
ing the  cards.  A  man  who  plays  cards  very  ill  will 
probably  "play"  his  capital  just  as  ill;  the  same 
kind  of  sagacity,  the  same  observation,  the  same  self- 
restraint  are  required  in  both.  But  though  this  is 
required  of  the  capitalist,  it  is  not  all  which  is  re- 
quired ;  there  is  quite  a  different  element  besides. 
All  business  is  in  the  nature  of  a  game  more  or 
less  difficult,  and  requires  the  same  sort  of  faculties 
and  same  kind  of  attention  as  a  game.  But  in  most 
trades  a  capitalist  has  to  govern  others ;  a  large 
employer   of    labor  has  to   govern    many  men.      He 
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has  not  only  to  move  his  pawns,  but  to  rule  his  pawns  ; 
the  pieces  with  which  he  plays  are  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  will  not  move  unless  they  like  :  he  has  to 
manage  that  they  shall  like.  And  unless  he  is  paid 
for  all  this,  the  article  will  not  be  made. 

Ricardo  was  the  first  to  give  anything  like  this 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  production.  We  have  seen 
how  imperfect,  how  confused,  the  analysis  of  Adam 
Smith  was ;  nor  was  there  any  great  step  in  the 
matter  made  between  his  time  and  Ricardo's.  The 
subject  was  not  accurately  worked  out. 

The  analysis  of  Ricardo  was  undoubtedly  defect- 
ive, and  he  got  himself  into  a  difficulty  of  language 
which  perplexes  his  writings  and  puzzles  half  his 
readers.  Bentham  said  that  he  "confounded  'cost' 
and  '  value ' "  ;  and  in  fact,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  things  of  equal  cost  of  production  will  in  the 
long  run  exchange  for  one  another,  he  came  to  speak 
of  the  effect  as  if  it  were  the  cause,  and  of  the  cause 
as  if  it  were  the  effect.  I  do  not  think  he  actually 
confused  the  two  in  thought,  but  he  often  seems  to 
do  so.  Not  being  a  highly  educated  man,  he  had,  as 
has  been  said,  a  curious  difficulty  in  the  use  of  ab- 
stract language ;  he  is  like  a  mathematician  in  whose 
work  there  are  a  good  many  small  inaccuracies,  but 
whose  work  is  still  in  the  main  right.  Of  course 
such  a  mathematician  is  a  very  imperfect  one  :  the 
essence  of  mathematics  is  accuracy.  In  the  same 
way  Ricardo  is  a  very  imperfect  abstract  writer :  the 
essence  of  abstract  writing  is  precision,  and  in  his 
use  of  abstract  •words  he  is  defective  in  precision. 
Still,  the  fault  is  of  words  only :  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  thought,  you  find  that  there  was  no 
obscurity  in  it,  —  that  it  was  perfectly  clear  in  his 
mind. 

It  is  a  much  worse  fault  that  he  only  incom- 
pletely seized  the  notion  that  in  an  advanced  state 
of  society,  where  the  capitalist  brings  the  labor  and 
offers  the  article  for  sale,  the  cost  to  the  capitalist 
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13  that  which  regulates  the  value.  No  doubt,  as  we 
have  Been,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  simple  society, 
where  the  laborers  eill  support[edJ  themselves,  —  a  set 
of  hunters  and  weavers  and  fishers,  —  where  labor 
migrated  from  employment  to  employment  just  as 
one  was  better  remunerated  than  another,  and  in 
which,  labor  being  the  sole  cost  of  production  (that 
is  to  say,  the  laborers  owning  their  own  food  and 
using  their  own  tools),  it  was  this  migration  which 
adjusted  exchangeable  value  to  cost ;  but  there  is  a 
much  quicker  adjustment  when  capital  is  movable 
and  rapidly  changes  from  employment  to  employ- 
ment. What  it  costs  the  capitalist  together  with  his 
profit  settles  the  value.  It  does  so,  though  the  rate 
of  wages  for  equal  qualities  of  labor  may  be  higher 
in  one  trade  than  another.  As  long  as  that  is  the 
case,  the  cost  will  be  higher  in  the  trade  where 
wages  are  higher,  and  therefore  the  article  produced 
will  sell  for  more ;  in  the  end,  labor  will  in  most 
cases  migrate  from  the  badly  paid  to  the  well-paid 
employment,  and  then  the  labor  in  both  will  be 
equally  remunerated,  and  the  price  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  labor  will  be  the  same :  but  even  before 
this,  the  cost  of  production  to  the  capitalist  will  reg- 
ulate the  price  just  as  much  as  it  does  afterwards. 

Ricardo  might  more  than  any  one  else  have  been 
expected  to  point  this  out ;  for  he  had  an  infinitely 
better  perception  of  the  quickness  with  which  capital 
moves  than  any  previous  economist,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  it  moves. 

"  Whilst  every  maD  is  free  to  employ  his  capital  where  he 
pleases,  he  will  naturally  seek  for  it  that  employment  which  is 
most  advantageous ;  he  will  naturally  he  dissatisfied  with  a  profit 
of  10  per  cent.,  if  by  removing  bis  capital  he  can  obtain  a  profit 
of  15  per  cent.  This  restless  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  em- 
ployers of  stock,  to  quit  a  less  profitable  for  a  more  advantageous 
business,  has  a  strong  tendency  M  equalize  the  rat«  of  profits  of 
all,  or  to  fii  them  in  such  proportions  as  may.  in  the  estimation  of 
t!io  parties,  compensate  for  any  advantage  which  one  may  have,  or 
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may  appear  to  have,  over  the  other.  It  is  perhaps  very  difficult 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  change  is  effected  :  it  is  probably 
effected  by  a  maoufacturer  not  absolutely  changiog  his  euptoy- 
ment,  but  only  lessenJog  the  quantity  of  capital  he  has  in  that 
emplojinent.  In  all  rich  countries  there  ia  a  number  of  men  form- 
ing what  is  called  '  the  moneyed  class ' ;  these  men  are  engaged 
in  no  trade,  but  live  on  the  interest  of  their  money,  which  ia 
employed  in  discounting  bills,  or  in  loans  to  the  more  industrious 
part  of  the  community.  The  bankers  too  employ  a  large  capital 
on  the  same  objects.  The  capital  so  employed  forms  a  circulating 
capital  of  a  lai^  amount,  and  is  employed,  in  larger  or  smaller 
proportions,  by  all  the  different  trades  of  a  country.  There  ts  per- 
haps DO  manufacturer,  however  rich,  who  limits  his  business  to  the 
extent  that  his  own  funds  alone  will  allow;  he  has  always  some 
portion  of  this  floating  capital,  increasing  or  diminishing  according 
to  the  activity  of  the  demand  for  his  commodities.  When  the  de- 
mand for  silks  increases  and  that  for  cloth  diminishes,  the  clothier 
does  not  remove  with  his  capital  to  the  silk  trade,  but  he  dismisses 
some  of  his  workmen,  he  discontinues  his  demand  for  the  loan 
from  bankers  and  moneyed  men :  while  the  case  of  the  sOk  manu- 
facturer is  the  reverse. — he  wishes  fo  employ  more  workmen,  and 
thus  his  motive  tor  borrowing  is  increased ;  he  borrows  more : 
and  thus  capital  is  transferred  from  one  employment  to  another 
without  the  necessity  of  a  manufacturer  discontinuing  his  usual 
occupation.  When  we  look  to  the  markets  of  a  large  town,  and 
observe  how  regularly  they  are  supplied  both  with  home  and  for- 
eign commodities,  in  the  quantity  ip  which  they  are  required, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  varying  demand  arbing  from  the 
caprice  of  taste  or  a  change  in  the  amount  of  population,  without 
often  producing  either  the  effects  of  a  glut  from  a  too  abundant 
supply,  or  an  enormotialy  high  price  from  the  supply  being  unequal 
to  the  demand,  we  must  confess  that  the  principle  which  appor- 
tions capital  to  each  trade  in  the  precise  amount  that  it  is  required, 
is  more  active  than  is  generally  supposed."  * 

From  this  passage  it  would  have  been  expected 
that  Ricardo  would  have  said  that  in  the  state  of 
industry  which  in  this  passage  he  was  dealing  with, 
the  cost  of  production  which  determines  the  price 
was  the  outlay  of  the  capitalist,  plus  his  profit,  and 
so  have    shown    the   subject  in    its   true    simplicity. 

•  Chap.  It. 
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But  though  in  many  passages  he  approaches  to  this 
clearness,  though  continually  you  seem  to  see  the 
thought  in  his  mind,  he  never  quite  utters  it ;  you 
can  nowhere  find  it  in  words.  The  difficulty  of 
applying  to  real  life  the  cost  of  production,  when 
explained  in  any  other  sense,  comes  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  — 

"In  speaking,"  says  Ricardo,  "however,  of  labor  as  being  the 
foundation  of  all  value,  and  the  relative  quantity  of  labor  as 
almost  exclusively  determining  tbe  relative  value  of  commodities,  I 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  inattentive  to  the  different  qualities  of 
labor,  and  the  diHiculty  of  comparing  an  hour's  or  a  day's  labor  in 
one  employment  with  the  same  duration  of  labor  in  another.  Tbe 
estimation  in  which  different  qualities  of  labor  are  held,  comes 
soon  to  be  adjusted  in  the  market  with  sufficient  precision  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  depends  much  on  the  comparative  skill  of 
the  laborer,  and  intensity  of  the  labor  performed.  The  scale, 
when  once  formed,  is  liable  to  little  variation.  If  a  day's  labor  of 
a  working  jeweler  be  more  valuable  than  a  day's  labor  of  a  com- 
mon laborer,  it  has  long  ago  been  adjusted  and  placed  in  its  proper 
[Kjsition  in  the  scale  of  value."" 

And  fifty  years  ago,  when  manufactures  grew  but 
slowly,  and  when  the  arts  were  comparatively  sta- 
tionary, this  mode  of  speaking  may  not  have  been 
wholly  incorrect,  — at  any  rate  was  not  perfectly 
false :  but  nowadays  the  different  skill  used  in  dif- 
ferent employments  varies  incessantly  ;  it  tends  to 
increase  with  every  improvement  in  quality,  it  tends 
to  diminish  with  every  improvement  in  machinery. 
Even  between  the  same  employment  at  different  times 
it  is  difficult  to  compare  it,  and  between  two  differ- 
ent employments  it  is  impossible  to  compare  it.  In 
a  long  time  the  circulation  of  labor  from  employ- 
ment to  employment  no  doubt  brings  about  a  rough 
and  approximate  equality :  but  this  is  only  in  a  long 
time ;  it  is  a  gradual  and  most  incalculable  operation. 
The  cost  of  production  would  hardly  in  any  practical 
sense  determine  price  at  all,  if  it  only  determined 
value   after   so   many  years  and  so  irregularly.     In 

•  Chap.  I.,  i  2. 
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fact,  capital  travels  far  quicker  than  labor,  and  there 
is  some  approximate  equality  between  the  products 
of  two  equal  and  similarly  circumstaDced  capitals ; 
and  cost  of  production,  when  analyzed  properly,  is  a 
prompt  and  effective  regulator  of  "value." 

But  though  Ricardo  did  not  see  this,  as  it  is  easy 
to  see  it  now,  he  saw  more  clearly  than  many  people 
now  do  that  a  rise  of  wages  does  not  entail  a  rise 
of  prices.  As  yet  I  can  only  deal  with  the  case  of 
a  money-mining  country, —  a  country  of  gold  and 
silver  mines :  whether  the  fact  that  money  —  that 
the  precious  metals  are  obtained  by  foreign  trade, 
does  or  does  not  make  a  difference,  will  appear  after- 
wards, but  in  the  money-mining  country  nothing 
can  be  clearer.  Nothing  can  change  relative  value 
except  that  which  alters  relative  cost  of  production  ; 
what  acts  equally  on  all  commodities  will  alter  the 
exchangeable  quality  of  none.  If  all  equal  capitals 
were  spent  in  wages  equally, —  say  if  one-half  of 
every  £100  was  always  eo  spent  in  every  trade,  in- 
cluding money -mining, —  a  rise  say  of  20  per  cent, 
would  not  affect  values  at  all :  it  would  tell  on 
gold-mining,  as  well  as  on  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
duction. "Hats,"  to  take  Ricardo's  favorite  article, 
would  be  produced  at  20  per  cent,  more  cost,  but 
then  sovereigns  would  be  produced  at  20  per  cent, 
more  cost  also ;  and  therefore  there  would  be  no 
more  reason  for  raising  the  value  of  hats  as  against 
sovereigns  than  the  value  of  sovereigns  as  against 
hats, — the  cause  on  one  side  is  equal  to  the  cause 
on  the  other. 

This  is  at  present  curiously  neglected  in  our 
common  discussions.  So  far  from  political  econ- 
omy having  advanced  on  this  point  since  Ricardo's 
time,  it — at  least  the  common  exposition  of  it  —  has 
retrograded.  In  the  incessant  discussions  of  late 
years  as  to  the  effect  of  trades-unions,  it  is  perpetu- 
ally assumed  that  if  these  unions  extended  to  all 
employments,  and  if  they  produced  a  rise  of  wages 
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in  them  all,  they  would  certainly  and  necessarily 
produce  a  universal  rise  of  prices  ;  but  the  slightest 
thqught  would  have  shown  that  this  rise,  at  least 
in  a  gold-mining  country,  would  act  on  the  gold  as 
well  as  on  the  commodities  exchanged  for  gold,  and 
that  the  effect  upon  the  one  would  counterbalance 
the  effect  upon  the  other. 

Ricardo's  conception  of  the  cost  of  production  was 
over-simplified  ;  it  left  out  part  of  the  truth,  and 
consequently  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  the  other 
parts :  but  the  slightest  comparison  between  it  and 
the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith  will  show  how  great  is  the 
advance  which  political  economy  has  made  between 
the  two  writers.  Ricardo's  is  a  first  approximation 
to  an  exact  science ;  Adam  Smith's  is  but  a  set  of 
popular  conceptions, —  always  sensible,  but  often  dis- 
cordant. 


But  it  will  be  asked.  If  in  each  trading  country  the 
trader  must  receive  the  rate  of  profit  of  the  coun- 
try, what  is  it  which  determines  that  rate  of  profit  ? 
and  this  is  rather  a  long  topic  of  inquiry. 

For  popular  purposes,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
profit  of  a  capitalist  in  any  undertaking  is  that 
which  remains  after  the  cost  of  that  undertaking  has 
been  satisfied  ;  the  outlay  must  be  repaid,  and  what 
remains  over  is  profit.  But  in  an  ordinary  under- 
taking, say  in  making  cotton  twist,  there  is  this 
difficulty  :  a  great  deal  of  the  outlay  is  upon  ma- 
chines and  raw  material,  which  are  the  results  of 
previous  undertakings,  and  which  must  in  the  long 
run  be  valued  at  the  outlay  on  these  undertakings, 
plus  the  profit  at  the  rate  of  the  time  and  country ; 
and  this  profit  is  exactly  what  we  are  in  search  of. 
The  common  trade  facts  do  not  give  us  that  which 
we  want  to  know  in  a  sufficiently  simple  form. 

Supposing  one  capitalist  ordered  the  whole  article 
from  the  beginning :  suppose  the  country  was  one  in 
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which  cotton  was  grown,  and  suppose  that  the  capi- 
talist who  grew  it  made  all  the  neceesary  machines 
(including  any  preliminary  ones  necessary  to  make 
them), —  it  is  evident  that  his  outlay  would  be  of  one 
sort,  wages  only.  He  would  have  to  deal  exclusively 
with  laborers,  for  he  would  go  himself  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  would  employ  the  results  of  no 
previous  capitals.  His  outlay  would  then  consist 
of  wages  only,  and  his  profit  would  be  the  amount 
remaining  to  him  when  that  outlay  was  recouped. 
He  would  sell  his  article,  and  his  profit  would  be 
the  price  minus  the  wages  paid. 

This  analogy  represents  tlie  real  facts  much  more 
accurately  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Sup- 
posing the  profits  of  all  trades  to  be  equal,  it  would 
represent  them  exactly.  The  manufacture  of  a  con- 
sumable article  is  divided,  say  into  a  hundred  under- 
takings, by  various  capitalists.  If  any  one  of  these 
were  —  all  things  considered  — more  profitable  than 
the  others,  capital  would  leave  those  others  and 
would  collect  in  it.  The  natural  tide  of  capital  from 
the  less  to  the  more  remunerative  enterprise  makes 
the  profits  in  each  part  of  an  entire  manufacture 
equal ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  makes  the 
entire  manufacture  just  what  it  would  have  been 
had  one  single  capitalist  ordered  or  managed  the 
whole  of  it  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  very  end. 
As  we  have  seen,  this  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
profit  is  but  an  approximation ;  but  we  have  also 
seen  that  it  is  a  most  useful  approximation,  and  what 
are  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  using  it.  Subject 
to  these  corrections,  therefore,  we  can  say  that  the 
profit  on  an  article  entirely  made  and  manufactured 
in  the  same  country  is  the  price  of  the  article  minus 
the  wages  spent  on  it.  But  we  must  reserve  an  in- 
quiry into  the  possible  profit  where  foreign  materials 
and  machines  are  used  ;  for  there  is  no  transfer 
hither  and  thither  of  capitals  between  nations,  and 
no  consequent  equality  in  the  returns  on  them.    We 
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can  only  return  to  that  case  after  examining  the 
primitive  simple  one,  where  everything  is  made  in 
the  same  country. 

You  say,  I  shall  he  told,  that  the  profit  is  the 
selling  price  minus  the  outlay  ;  but  you  do  not  tell 
us  what  is  the  selling  price.  Nor  can  it  be  told  with- 
out seeing  how  money  is  obtained.  The  price  of  a 
thing  is  the  money  for  which  it  exchanges ;  and 
you  must  consider  the  nature  of  it  before  you  can 
know  what  that  price  will  be. 

The  money  of  commerce  is  composed  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  gold  and  silver,  —  say  for  shortness,  gold, 
which  is  a  commodity  like  any  other :  it  is  raised  in 
the  same  way  as  iron,  and  according  to  the  same 
laws ;  the  capitalist  must  have  in  it  the  same  profit 
that  he  has  in  other  trades,  and  no  more.  But  the 
difference  between  it  and  other  trades  is,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  sell  the  article.  A  capitalist  raises  so 
much  gold,  after  a  certain  outlay ;  he  can  take  that 
gold  to  the  mint,  and  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  outlay  is  the  profit.  There  is  no  haze  about  it, — 
no  difficult  words  such  as  "price"  and  "value":  it  is 
a  definite  physical  quantity,  — 10,000  sovereigns  were 
expended  on  the  mine,  and  11,000  came  out,  making 
a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  The  standard  rate  of  profit 
in  money  mining  is  the  rate  of  profit  in  the  least 
productive  money  mine  that  can  keep  itself  at  work : 
all  other  profits  compare  themselves  with  that,  for 
money  is  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  reckoning 
engine. 

Suppose  it  took  a  third  less  labor  and  a  third  less 
machines  to  produce  an  ounce  of  gold :  an  ounce  of 
gold  will  exchange  for  one-third  less  of  other  things ; 
its  buying  power  will  be  that  much  less;  com,  cotton, 
and  all  other  things,  will  exchange  for  so  much  more 
of  it.  The  money  price  of  mining  machinery  will 
rise,  the  outlay  of  money  necessary  to  work  mines 
will  augment,  and  the  return  to  it,  though  greater  in 
tjuantity,  will  be  identical  in  proportion,  —  will  be  the 
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same  rate  per  cent.  The  gold  mines  which  cannot 
pay  that  profit  will  be  disused,  just  as  old  worn-out 
iron  mines  are  disused,  and  from  the  same  cause,  — 
it  no  longer  pays  to  work  them.  There  will,  how- 
ever, be  this  difference ;  though  the  rate  of  profit  in 
the  gold  trade  will  be  the  same,  in  other  respects  the 
trade  will  have  changed ;  general  prices  will  have 
altered.  In  consequence,  more  money  will  be  neces- 
sary to  circulate  the  same  commodities. — to  do  the 
same  business.  The  same  moneyed  capital  in  the 
gold  trade  will  produce  the  same  number  of  sov- 
ereigns as  before ;  it  will  yield  as  much  per  cent. 
The  change  will  be,  that  the  same  "moneyed  capital" 
will  huy  less  labor  and  fewer  machines,  and  the 
number  of  sovereigns  that  make  the  profit,  though 
the  same,  will  buy  less  of  other  things. 

At  every  particular  value  of  a  sovereign  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  sovereigns  required  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  a  country.  If  more  than  that  number 
is  supplied,  their  value  —  their  buying  power  —  will 
diminish,  and  the  price  of  all  other  things  measured 
against  them  will  rise.  The  machinery  and  labor  by 
which  sovereigns  are  made  are  a  part  of  those  other 
things,  and  their  price  will  rise  too.  The  outlay  on 
the  production  of  sovereigns  will  augment,  and  there 
will  be  a  discouragement  to  produce  them.  The  price 
in  "sovereigns"  of  all  other  articles  will  have  risen, 
as  well  as  the  outlay  on  their  production ;  the  ap- 
parent profit  in  producing  them  will  therefore  be  as 
before.  But  though  the  outlay  on  a  given  number  of 
sovereigns  has  risen,  they  are  in  no  way  better  than 
before.  There  will  therefore  be  a  diminution  in  the 
production  of  sovereigns,  and  the  number  in  circula- 
tion will  be  reduced  to  that  required  at  cost  value  to 
conduct  the  trade  of  the  country. 

The  money  rate  of  wages  is  a  case  of  "supply  and 
demand,"  using  those  words  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  been  explained;  that  is,  it  is  determined 
Vol.  v.— 80 
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by  the  amount  of  money  which  the  owners  of  it  wish 
to  expend  in  labor,  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  want  that  labor,  by  the  amount  of  labor  in  the 
market  which  wishes  to  sell  itself  for  money,  and 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  laborers  desire  that 
money.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  peculiarly  a  case 
in  which  the  market  feelings  of  the  two  bodies  of 
exchangers  are  carefully  to  be  considered.  If  the 
laborers  are  in  want,  they  must  take  whatever  the 
capitalists  offer  them  ;  if  the  capitalists  are  in  want, 
they  must  buy  the  labor  on  the  cheapest  terms  they 
can,  but  get  it  they  must.  And  the  capitalist  is  as 
likely,  perhaps,  to  be  in  want  as  the  laborer.  It  is 
true  that  the  distress  of  the  laborer  is  much  more 
conspicuous,  and  that  he  advertises  it ;  he  goes  about 
saying,  "I  am  starving,  and  it  is  the  tyranny  of 
capital  which  is  killing  me."  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  capitalist  is  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  that  he  con- 
ceals it :  if  he  cannot  complete  contracts  which  he 
has  made,  if  he  has  to  stay  out  of  a  return  from  his 
business  longer  than  he  can  afford,  he  is  ruined.  But 
he  will  never  say  this,  because  it  may  injure  his 
credit  and  quicken  the  coming  of  the  evil.  He  will 
lie  awake  with  anxiety  till  his  hair  turns  prematurely 
gray,  and  till  deep  lines  of  care  form  on  his  brow, 
but  will  say  nothing.  And  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
on  this  now,  because  our  current  literature  —  some 
even  of  our  gravest  economical  literature  —  is  danger- 
ously tainted  with  superficial  sentiment:  it  speaks 
much  of  the  sufferings  of  the  working  men  which 
are  seen,  and  little  of  those  of  the  capitalist  which 
are  not  seen ;  but  the  capitalist,  being  a  higher 
and  more  thinking  kind  of  man,  is  probably  of  more 
sensitive  organization  than  the  laborer,  and  pecuniary 
anxiety  is  a  more  racking  thing  than  any  physical 
kind  of  pain  short  of  extreme  hunger.  The  mental 
feelings  of  the  capitalist  must  just  as  much  be  re- 
garded as  those  of  the  laborer,  in  computing  the  rate 
at  which  the  money  of  the  one  will  be  exchanged 
for  the  labor  by  the  other. 
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The  real  remuneration  of  the  laborer  is  of  course 
not  settled  by  this  bargain.  Money  is  of  no  use  to 
him  any  more  than  to  others,  except  for  what  it 
will  fetch, — indeed,  as  his  wants  are  more  immedi- 
ate he  feels  this  truth  more  than  most  others ;  and 
of  what  use  it  will  be,  is  settled  by  its  purchasing 
power.  This  is  again  but  a  new  case  of  supply  and 
demand,  in  the  full  sense  of  those  terms.  If  the  la- 
borer is  needy  and  has  nothing  beforehand,  he  will 
not  he  able  to  make  his  money  go  so  far,  —  he  will 
be  obliged  to  take  anything  which  the  shopkeeper 
will  give  him ;  at  other  times  he,  like  other  people, 
may  buy  the  goods  of  a  bankrupt,  "going  at  a 
sacrifice,"  He  is  also  at  the  mercy  of  the  other 
causes  which  raise  the  price  of  the  articles  on  which 
he  spends  his  money.  A  short  harvest  will  send  up 
the  price  excessively,  by  diminishing  the  supply  of 
food,  which  the  laborer  wants  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world;  the  passage  of  an  army  through 
the  district  will  just  as  much  effect  this,  by  intro- 
ducing new  mouths  to  be  fed  who  take  the  food, 
with  paying  for  it  or  without.  The  real  remuneration 
of  the  laborer  in  commodities  is  settled  by  one  case 
of  ordinary  exchange  against  money,  just  as  the 
money  price  of  that  labor  is  settled  by  another. 

It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  there  is 
something  special  in  the  article  "labor"  which 
affects  this  matter.  It  is  said  that  If  "labor"  is 
not  sold  on  a  certain  day,  — that  is,  if  the  laborer 
is  idle, — that  labor  is  lost  in  consequence;  whereas 
"commodities"  are  permanent,  and  can  be  sold  one 
day  as  well  as  another.  But  many  commodities  are, 
as  we  all  know,  very  perishable,  and  are  so  without 
changing  the  principle  on  which  their  price  is  settled ; 
and  hiring  a  man  and  hiring  a  horse  are  obviously 
acts  of  the  same  species.  The  laws  which  settle  mon- 
etary value  are  the  same  in  the  ceise  of  labor  as  in 
other  cases. 
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The  account  of  ihe  market  price  given  in  the  t«xt,  thougli  long, 
and  though  I  trust  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  is  not  com- 
plete, and  I  should  like  to  add  to  it  a  little.  Political  economy 
tends  to  become  unreal  if  it  stands  aloof  from  even  the  mimitia  of 
trading  trausactions. 

First.  It  ia  assumed  in  the  text  that  the  person  who  proposes 
to  sell  an  article  is  possessed  of  it, — is  a  "holder,"  as  we  say  in 
market  language  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  to  imagine 
that  this  is  always  so  in  markets.  Many  persons  perpetually  sell 
what  they  do  not  possess  ;  and  this  great  change,  as  is  natural,  makes 
other  chaoges.  The  buyer's  position  ia  not  indeed  altered  ;  very  prob- 
ably he  neither  cares  nor  knows  whether  the  person  proposing  to 
deal  with  him  does  or  does  not  possess  the  article:  he  thinks  only 
whether  the  desler  will  or  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  it  ;  if  he 
gets  it  in  time  to  satisfy  the  contract,  that  is  all  which  he  cares 
for.  But  the  seller  has  a  new  point  to  think  of  :  not  holding  the 
article  himself,  ho  must  consider  at  what  price  he  will  be  able  to 
obtain  it.  This  is  by  no  means  in  all  cases  an  easy  matter.  The 
Americana  have  invented  a  cant  word  for  an  organized  mode  of 
obstructing  it  :  a  "comer,"  in  their  language,  ia  a  gang  of  persons 
who,  having  heard  that  some  one  has  need  of  a  particular  article, 
obtain  possession  of  the  whole  supply  of  it  in  the  market,  and  will 
only  sell  it  to  him  at  an  excessive  price.  With  the  great  articles 
of  consumption  this  attempt  is  futile,  —  the  supply  of  Ihem  is  too 
large  and  too  much  divided  ;  but  with  articles  held  by  few  dealers 
In  small  quantities.— like  many  securities  of  minor  importance  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  —  such  a  plan  is  always  possible  and  often 
profitable ;  and  a  person  who  sells  what  he  has  not  got  must  reckon 
on  the  risk  of  it.  This  is  one  considerable  change  from  the  circum- 
stances of  ordinary  bargains ;  and  another  is,  that  no  one  makes  a 
sale  of  this  sort  to  obtain  the  means  of  meeting  a  liability.  In 
common  business  it  often  happens  that  a  man  must  sell  at  a  loss, 
because  be  has  an  "acceptance"  to  pay  next  day,  and  no  other 
means  of  paying  it;  but  selling  that  which  you  do  not  possess,  and 
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which  you  tnuat  at  once  buy  and  pay  for  elsewhere,  is  of  little  use 
in  such  a  atrut.  It  may  bring  a  percentage  of  profit,  but  the 
oorput  of  the  capital  will  not  be  avulable  for  the  diBcharge  of  pre- 
existing liabilities;  it  will  be  inunedistel;  paid  out  as  part  of  the 
transaction  which  brought  it  in. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  first  condition  of  the  formula  must 
be  modified,  and  the  early  part  of  it  will  run :  — 

"A  bargun  will  be  struck  when  the  seller  thinks  he  cannot 
obtain  more  from  the  buyer  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  or  from  any 

"When  he  thinks  he  can  himself  obtain  the  article  at  a  less 
price,  and  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  and  incur  the  risk  of 
attempting  to  do  so." 

And  the  rest  will  stand  as  in  the  text. 

Stamdlff.  There  is  a  corresponding  case  in  which  the  buyer  has 
not  the  money,  at  least  not  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  at  the  time  he 
makes  the  bargain.  In  Stock  Exchange  transactions  this  is  exceed- 
ingly common:  many  buyers  cannot  pay  tor  the  secnritiea  they  pur- 
chase except  by  mortgaging  those  securities;  many  banks  lend  on 
them,  taking  a  10  or  a  20  per  cent,  margin,  as  it  may  be.  In  the 
cotton  and  other  produce  markets  there  are  similar  loans;  the  buyer 
has  only  a  fraction  of  the  purchase  money  (himself;  he  borrows  the 
rest  on  the  goods  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  transaction 
in  order  to  complete  it.  In  this  case,  naturally,  there  are  the  two 
contrary  peculiarities  to  the  last:  the  buyer  has  to  consider  whether 
he  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  borrow  the  money,  and  whether  the 
terms  on  which  he  will  borrow  it  are  good  enough  to  make  the 
transaction  worth  his  while.  There  is  in  this  case  no  fear  of  his 
being  "cornered,"  —  at  least,  not  in  a  large  money  market  like  the 
English:  the  voluntary  operations  of  no  gang,  however  powerful, 
would  ever  prevent  the  holder  of  good  securities  from  obtainihg 
money;  but  the  involuntary  circumstances  of  all  dealers  may  pre- 
vent him.  In  a  panic  there  may  be  no  money  to  be  obtained,  and 
he  may  he  ruined  by  being  unable  to  complete  his  contract;  and  at 
a  less  excited  moment,  scarcity  of  money  may  easily  raise  the  rate 
of  interest  to  a  point  so  high  as  to  turn  the  profit  he  expects  on  the 
transaction  into  a  loss.  In  consequence,  the  second  half  of  the  first 
condition  must  be  changed  into  this :  — 

"  When  the  buyer  thinks  he  can  borrow  the  requisite  money, 
ftnd  when  he  is  sufficiently  desirous  of  the  article  to  make  him  take 
the  trouble  and  incur  the  risk  of  attempting  to  do  so." 

Till  now  we  have  been  speaking  only  of  what  are  called  "le^t- 
imate"  transactions, — bargains,  that  is,  which  are  intended  to  be 
performed,  and  which  mostly  are  performed;  but  there  is  another 
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great  class  of  contracts  which  are  not  intended  to  be  perfonned 
according  to  their  tentis,  and  which  are  not  bo  performed.  These 
are  "time  bargtuoe,"  of  which  there  are  some  in  moat  marketa,  but 
of  which  the  Stock  Escbaage  is  the  great  seat.  It  is  aa  common 
as  anj^hing  here  that  a  man  should  buj  £20,000,  say,  "Peruvians," 
for  a  few  dajs  only,  never  intending  to  pay  for  them  and  never 
iuteadlDg  to  take  them.  The  seller  on  hia  side  understands  that 
the;  are  not  meant  either  to  be  delivered  or  to  be  pud  for.  The 
real  contract  is  different  from  the  verbal  one  ;  it  ia,  that  on  the 
day  on  which  the  bargain,  according  to  its  terms,  ia  to  be  per- 
formed,—  the  account  da;,  as  it  i«  called, — the  price  of  the  bar- 
gain is  to  be  compared  with  the  price  of  the  da;,  and  that  the 
buyer  is  to  receive  the  difference  if  the  price  of  the  da;  is  the 
greater,  and  to  pa;  the  difference  if  the  price  of  the  bargain  —  the 
price  at  which  he  bought  —  is  the  greater.  Id  plain  English,  if  the 
price  rises  between  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  the  "settlement," 
the  buyer  is  to  have  the  difference;  if  it  falls,  the  seller  is  to  have 
it.  The  bai^n  is  in  fact  a  bet  disguised  as  a  sale:  each  party  is 
to  win  if  the  event  he  "backs,"  happens,  and  to  lose  if  it  does  not 
In  this  case  the  bargain  will  be  struck — 

When  the  buyer  thinks  he  cannot  induce  the  seller  to  fix  «  less 

When  he  thinks  this  price  likely  to  be  less  than  the  price  on  the 
future  day  of  eettlement ; 

When  he  thinks  the  chance  of  the  difference  he  will  receive  if 
his  anticipation  is  right,  worth  the  rbk  of  that  which  he  must  pa; 
if  his  anticipation  is  wrong ; 

When  the  aeller  cannot  induce  the  buyer  to  name  a  greater 
price,  and  when  he  thinks  just  the  contrary  as  to  these  comparatire 
prices  and  their  resulting  difference. 

The  "bulls"  are  speculators  of  this  kind  who  buy,  and  the 
"bears"  speculators  who  sell;  but  the  object  of  both  is  to  gain  the 
"difference," — the  former  being  sanguine  and  thinking  the  price 
will  rise,  and  the  latter  being  gloomy  and  expecting  it  to  fall.  It 
curiously  happens,  I  believe,  that  the  common  outside  public  are 
almost  always  "bulls,"  —  that  is,  take  a  cheerful  view;  and  that  it 
is  the  inside  or  professional  operator  who  expects  tliinga  to  go 
down.  And  of  course  the  sanguine  people  are  those  who  lose ;  the 
cool  inside  speculator  lives  on  the  folly  of  the  outside  world. 

Time  Iwrgains  are,  more  than  any  others,  influenced  b;  preceding 
bargains.  When  a  stock  is  rising,  many  people  will  rush  to  bet 
that  it  will  rise  more;  when  it  is  sinking,  not  so  man;  people,  but 
still  man;  people,  will  be  eager  to  bet  that  it  will  fall  further. 
People  who  wish  to  bet  on  one  side  or  the  other  naturally  chooee 
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the  side  which  is  at  the  moment  winning,  unless  they  have  a 
reason  to  the  contrary;  and  many  of  these  speculators  seldom  have 
much  reason.  In  consequence,  attempts  to  rig  the  market  ar«  more 
successful  in  this  kind  of  business  than  in  anj  other:  a  league  of 
knoming  speculators  which  can  make  the  market  rise  a  little  will 
be  sure  to  be  imitated  b;  a  crowd  of  unknowing  ones,  and  will  be 
able  to  make  money  at  their  cost. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  pursue  these  transactions  upon  a  sound 
calculation;  if  a  toAa  bos  a  real  reason  for  thinking  that  a  stock 
will  ultimately  rise  very  much,  he  may  succeed  by  "time  bargains" 
in  it:  but  those  who  have  a  sound  reason  for  what  thej  do,  and 
those  who  gain  by  it,  are  few  in  comparison  with  those  who  have 
only  fancies  and  who  lose. 

There  is,  too,  an  obvious  defect  in  the  formula  of  the  text:  it 
treats  "money" — meaning  all  kinds  of  purchasing  power — as  If 
they  were  the  same;  but  in  reality  they  are  diAerent.  "Cash"  on 
delivery  is  better  than  a  sale  on  credit,  or  than  the  best  bill  at  a 
long  date.  The  ready-money  price  of  a  thing  is  in  consequence 
always  lower  than  the  credit  price;  at  least  it  is  SO  when  the 
delivery  of  the  article  is  equally  immediate  in  the  two  cases.  On 
the  Stock  Exchange— in  the  "consol"  market,  for  example — it  is 
occasionally  said  that  the  "ready-money"  price  is  greater  ttian  the 
price  for  the  "account"  {the  account  days  are  twice  a  month);  but 
this  only  means  that  the  stock  is  very  scarce,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence it  is  much  more  convenient  to  deliver  It  a  few  days  later 
than  at  once.  The  payment  and  the  delivery  ore  in  both  cases 
identical.  Wherever  there  is  a  real  sate  on  credit,  the  price  is 
always  higher  than  in  a  sate  for  cash,  because  the  buyer  loses  the 
use  of  the  money  for  a  time;  and  the  credit  price  is  sometimes 
much  greater,  because  the  buyer  may  not  be  a  man  in  much 
repute,  and  therefore  the  seller  may  be  disposed  to  ask  a  high 
premium  for  placing  confidence  in  him,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to 
pay  it. 

The  use  of  the  formula  given  in  the  text  will,  however,  lead  to 
no  mistake  on  this  ground  when  we  know  how  to  construe  it.  A 
CKdit  price  can  at  once  he  reduced  to  a  cash  price  as  soon  as  we 
know  the  time  for  which  it  was  given,  and   the  degree  of  trust 

There  are  also  two  speculative  difficulties  which  should  be 
cleared  away.  It  is  often  said  that  we  ought  to  include  in  the 
term  "supply,"  or  whatever  equivalent  word  we  use,  not  merely 
the  supply  which  is  really  in  the  market  but  that  which  is  coming 
to  it, — as  it  is  phrased,  the  "prospective"  supply,  as  well  as  the 
"actual";  but  I  think  that  this  would  be  a  mistake.     In  the  first 
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place,  it  would  be  quite  contrar;  to  the  ordinary  phraaeologj  of 
the  morketB',  their  language  always  distinguiBhes  that  which  ia  on 
the  spot  as  the  supply  par  exeAlenee:  and  it  is  alwajs  most  un- 
fortunate in  an  abstract  theoi7  to  use  a  word  in  one  sense,  which 
those  who  are  most  concerned  with  and  most  practically  skilled  in 
the  subject  of  that  theory  use  in  a  diSereDt  sense  ;  the  consequent 
puzzles  are  incessant  and  important.  And  iu  this  case  the  language 
of  the  market  defines  a  rital  distinction:  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  that  part  of  the  supply  of  a  commodity  which  can,  if  its 
owners  choose,  be  used  to  make  good  a  contract,  and  that  part 
which,  from  distance  or  incompleteneas  of  growth  or  mal<e,  cannot 
in  physical  possibility  be  bo  used.  The  actual  supply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  bargain  is  that  with  which  the  bargain  can  be  per- 
formed; this  is  what  ordinary  dealers  would  say  they  dealt  in. 
The  coming  supply,  near  or  distant,  certain  or  uncertain,  complete 
or  incomplete,  influences  the  opinions  of  dealers  and  their  wishes; 
it  makes  them  more  or  less  anxious  to  keep  or  to  sell  the  actual 
Bupply;  but  both  in  practical  effect  and  in  scientific  conception  the 
two  are  distinct. 

It  is  also  asked  whether,  when  we  say  that  "supply"  influences 
price,  we  mean  estimated  supply  or  real  supply.  In  the  formula  of 
the  text,  I  have  not  used  the  word  "  supply,"  for  fear  of  ambiguity  ; 
hut  have  been  careful  to  say  that  "I  epeak  of  the  actual  quantity" 
of  the  article  in  the  market.  The  effect  of  this  is  very  great, 
independently  of  the  estimate  of  it,  because  the  dealers  who  hold 
it — especiallj  those  who  hold  most  of  it — are  in  general  somewhat 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  it.  What  each  man  holds,  and  what  he  has 
to  sell,  is  a  much  more  vital  thing  to  him  than  that  which  others 
hold;  a  little  addition  to  his  own  stock  is  apt  to  influence  him 
much  more  than  a  great  increase  to  the  stock  in  the  bands  of 
others.  It  is  the  "actual  supply"  which  is  the  first  force  in  the 
market,  because  each  hit  of  it  acts  on  the  holder  of  that  bit,  and 
mostly  guides  him  more  than  anything  else. 

Of  course,  however,  the  "estimated"  supply — the  notion  every 
dealer  has  about  the  amount  held  by  every  other  dealer — also 
influences  all  transactions:  it  acts  on  tbe  mental  element, — on 
opinion  and  on  desire;  according  as  it  is  less  or  more,  it  makes 
the  seller  less  or  more  likely  to  think  the  articlp  is  likely  to  fall, 
and  less  or  more  anxious  to  dispose  of  it.  But  the  estimate  of  one 
man  will  differ  from  that  of  another,  and  the  effect  on  one  will  be 
counteracted  by  the  effect  on  the  other;  and  we  must  not  confound 
the  chance  results  of  these  varying  opinions  with  the  steady  deure 
of  each  dealer  to  dispose  of  his  own  article.  In  the  language  of 
the  market,  "supply"  means  real  supply;  and  in  discussions  about 
markets,  it  is  much  the  best  to  speak  in  the  same  way. 
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PREFATOET   NOTE 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


This  little  book  was  published  by  Mr,  Bagehot  in  1869, 
and  was  out  of  print  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1877. 
An  interest  in  its  subject  is  likely  to  be  revived  in 
view  of  the  Monetary  Congress  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
September  of  the  present  year  [1889],  and  a  new 
edition  is  therefore  issued. 

No  doubt  one  accidental  advantage  of  the  scheme 
(the  adhesion  of  Germany  to  the  proposed  English- 
American  system)  might  be  more  difficult  of  real- 
ization now  than  when  Mr.  Bagehot  wrote,  since 
Germany  has  in  the  interval  chosen  a  new  currency 
of  her  own.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  by  the  United  States 
has  removed  what  Mr.  Bagehot  recognized  as  "one 
of  the  worst  objections"  to  his  plan. 
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PREFACE 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Thb  greatest  want  of  our  present  political  economy  in 
England  is,  that  some  one  should  do  for  it  what  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  done  so  well  for  "ancient  law": 
we  want  some  one  to  connect  our  theoretical  account 
of  the  origin  of  things  with  the  real  origin.  Our  the- 
ory is  right  enough,  our  notion  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done  is  correct ;  but  our  notions  of  the  way  practices 
began  and  customs  grew  up  are  often  erroneous 
enough.  In  physical  science,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  take  the  easy  "sequence"  of  the  elementary 
text-book  for  the  order  of  real  discovery ;  in  fact,  the 
hard  propositions  at  the  end  were  often  discovered 
first,  and  men  worked  back  from  thence  to  the  simple 
beginnings.  Just  so  it  might  he  shown  that  the 
simple  "  definitions "  of  political  economy  are  not 
much  like  the  first  practices  of  early  history,  but  that 
the  real  commencements  were  odder  and  far  harder. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  write  on  such  a  subject,  least 
of  all  now  in  a  mere  preface  to  a  series  of  papers 
on  a  practical  plan.  But  I  mention  it  for  this  rea- 
son:—  In  England  there  is  a  sort  of  conservatism  of 
"coinage."  We  have  got  to  fancy  that  our  notions 
are  not  only  most  right,  but  most  ancient ;  that  they 
embody  what  men  have  always  thought  reasonable 
as  well  as  what  we  now  think  so.  The  moment  a 
real  and  radical  improvement  is  suggested,  this 
kind  of  conservatism  is  frightened,  if  not  shocked. 
(4766,  c) 
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"I  do  not  know,"  I  have  heard  it  said,  "what  I 
would  not  rather  change  than  our  '  sovereign ' :  it 
is  about  one  of  the  best  things  we  have."  But  yet, 
if  we  examine  our  coinage  creed,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  a  very  modem  creed  ;  that  old  prestige  attaches 
to  a  very  different  creed  ;  that  we  have  gradually 
attained  our  present  notions  in  times  past,  and  there- 
fore may  hope  to  advance  beyond  them  in  time  to 
come. 

We  commonly  think,  I  believe,  that  the  coining  of 
money  is  an  economic  function  of  government ;  that 
the  government  verifies  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
metal  in  the  coin  out  of  regard  to  the  good  of  its 
Rubjects,  and  that  government  is  admirably  suited 
to  this  task  —  that  it  is  a  very  reliable  verifier.  But 
in  truth,  if  we  look  at  the  real  motives  of  govern- 
ments and  the  real  action  of  governments,  we  may 
come  to  think  otherwise. 

The  prevalent  notion  about  coinage  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic but  a  mystic  notion.  It  is  thought  to  he  an 
inalienable  part  of  sovereignty ;  people  fancy  that  no 
one  but  a  government  can  coin  —  that  it  is  nearly  a 
contradiction  that  any  one  else  should  coin.  A  super- 
stition follows  the  act.  Coining  is  called  a  "natural" 
function  of  government,  as  if  nature  would  not  per- 
mit a  government  without  it ;  an  "  inherent "  right  of 
royalty,  as  if  no  one  could  be  king  or  queen  without 
it.  " The  denomination  of  the  coin  "  is  "in  the  breast 
of  the  king,"  says  Blackstone  ;  "  Monetandi  jus  prin- 
cipum  ossibus  inhceret,"  is  the  current  formula  which 
old  writers  on  the  civil  law  quote  :  and  these  are 
only  specimens  of  the  old  teaching. 

Such  is  not  only  the  legal  fiction  but  the  popular 
idea.  That  Csesar's  coin  is  something  peculiarly 
Csesar's,  that  Queen  Victoria's  superscription  marks 
something  indefeasibly  Victoria's,  are  beliefs  as  firm 
as  they  are  old.  You  may  find  them  as  rooted  in  an 
English  county  now  as  they  ever  were  in  a  Roman 
province  at  any  time. 
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There  was,  in  truth,  much  reason  for  such  Ideas, 
though  most  of  that  reason  has  passed  away,  and 
though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  recall  it.  We  are  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  wants  of  a  past  age  are  the  same 
as  the  wants  of  the  present,  because  we  forget  how 
much  the  past  had  to  make  for  itself,  and  how  much, 
because  the  past  made  it,  we  of  the  present  find 
ready.  The  greatest  of  historical  achievements  is 
Qovemment.  Mankind  —  a  large  part  of  mankind  — 
have  acquired  an  ingrained  habit  of  deferring  to  cer- 
tain persons,  and  of  obeying  certain  persons.  The 
peace  of  the  world  is  preserved  by  a  habit — ^nearly 
unconscious  —  of  constant  subordination.  But  men 
were  not  bom  with  that  habit ;  savage  tribes  are 
now  wanting  in  it ;  old  nations  did  "  what  was  right 
in  their  own  eyes,"  and  were  defective  in  it  too.  A 
long  history  and  a  curious  list  of  means  were  neces- 
sary to  implant  it. 

One  most  efficient  expedient  was  the  use  of  royal 
symbols.  The  crown,  the  scepter,  the  coronation,  the 
procession,  the  homage,  were  so  many  acts  indicating 
sovereignty  and  advertising  sovereignty.  The  stamp- 
ing of  the  common  coin  was  another  such  act.  It 
brought  home  to  every  one  who  used  it  that  there 
was  a  king  and  a  government;  it  was  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  impressions  and  associations  which  in 
rude  times  cemented  society  by  confirming  govern- 
ment. 

Probably  indeed  the  coinage  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  suggestive  symbols.  We  are  so  familiar 
with  the  matter,  the  rudiments  of  social  economy 
have  so  thoroughly  worked  down  to  common  minds, 
that  we  no  longer  find  a  wonder  in  money ;  but  less 
taught  times  thought  it  very  curious,  almost  magical. 
In  rude  districts  now  you  may  trace  the  same  man- 
ner of  thought.  Money  seems  to  do  what  nothing 
else  will  do.  Those  who  have  it  need  nothing  else, 
for  it  will  buy  everything  else ;  those  who  are  desti- 
tute of  it  are  eager  to  get  it,  for  without  it  they  may 
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on  occasions  be  unable  to  obtain  what  they  most 
want.  Money  is  the  universal  "procurer,"  the  one 
thing  by  which  you  are  sure  of  everything,  and  with- 
out which  you  are  sure  of  nothing.  It  seems  proof 
against  time,  too.  Other  things  are  less  valuable 
to-day,  though  you  only  bought  them  yesterday ;  but 
money  ia  never  "second-hand."  You  may  hoard  it 
for  years,  and  be  sure  it  will  be  as  good  when  you 
extract  it  as  it  ever  was  at  first.  Government  is  the 
only  maker  of  this  magic,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
rogative of  making  it  seems  half  magical  too.  As 
an  impressive  and  penetrating  advertisement  of  royal 
powers,  the  "  image  and  superscription "  had,  and 
even  has,  a  curious  e£Bcacy. 

This  almost  august  prerogative  shielded  a  curious 
source  of  income.  The  verification  of  the  quantity  of 
metal  in  a  coin  is  a  trade;  no  one  would  naturally 
verify  gratuitously ;  the  mode  of  verification  ought  to 
yield  a  profit,  like  other  trades,  and  as  much  as 
[other]  trades.  But  governments  have  commonly 
made  it  yield  much  more.  They  have  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  business ;  they  would  let  no  one  else 
carry  it  on.  They  made  not  only  making  worse  coin 
than  theirs,  but  even  making  as  good  coin  as  theirs, 
a  criminal  offense;  so  it  is  by  English  law  at  this 
moment.  Accordingly  governments  could  make  their 
own  charge,  and  gain  a  profit  far  greater  than  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  they  were  using ; 
they  could  make  a  charge  exceptionally  high  for  a 
service  which  they  could  render,  and  which  they 
would  let  no  one  else  render.  "The  profits  on  the 
seigniorage,"  says  the  first  Lord  Liverpool,  "were  so 
much  considered  by  our  monarchs  as  a, certain  branch 
of  their  revenue,  that  they  were  occasionally  granted 
in  whole  or  in  part  either  to  corporate  bodies  for 
their  advantage,  or  for  other  purposes."  The  trade  is 
the  simplest  of. all  trades.  A  holder  of  bullion  brings 
it  to  government  to  coin,  and  the  government  keeps 
part  of  it;  if  a  thousand  ounces  are  delivered,  it  does 
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not  return  a  thouBand  ounces,  but  a  thousand  ounces 
minus  something.  Some  civilized  governments  have, 
it  is  true,  made  an  avowed  chai^  for  coining;  but 
most  governments  have  kept  back  part  of  the  metal, 
and  said  nothing  about  it. 

So  far,  then,  from  its  being  historically  true  that 
coining  is  an  economic  act,  which  governments  do  for. 
the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  it  has  been  a  political 
act,  which  they  have  done  for  their  own  sake.  It 
won  them  reverence  and  gained  them  money ;  the 
njightiest  monarchs  have  cared  for  prestige  and  rev- 
enue, though  most  monarchs  would  have  been  very 
slow  to  provide  petty  cash  for  small  dealers. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  true  that  governments  have 
"  verified "  well.  Everybody,  indeed,  knows  that 
they  have  verified  ill.  The  use  of  the  trade  in  the 
minds  of  many  rulers  has  been  that  it  enabled  them 
to  borrow  in  one  currency,  and  pay  in  a  less.  We 
think  we  are  familiar  with  the  misconduct  of  govern- 
ment from  the  frauds  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  only  those 
who  know  what  Asiatic  currencies  are  who  really 
understand  the  true  evil. 

"The  coinage,"  says  Sir  W.  Hunter,  in  his  most  able  "Annals 
of  Rural  Bengal,"  "the  refuse  of  twenty  different  dynasties  and 
petty  potentates,  had  been  clipped,  drilled,  filed,  scooped  out, 
sweated,  counterfeited,  and  changed  from  its  original  value  by 
every  process  of  debasement  deviaed  by  Hindu  ingenuity  during  a 
space  of  four  hundred  years.  The  smallest  coin  could  not  change 
hands  without  an  elattorate  calculation  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
deducted  from  its  nominal  value.  This  calculation,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  was  always  in  favor  of  the  stronger  party.  The  Treasury 
officers  exacted  an  ample  discount  from  the  landholders ;  a  discount 
whicb,  when  Bengal  passed  nnder  British  rule,  amounted  to  three 
per  cent,  after  a  coin  had  been  in  circulation  a  single  year,  and  to 
five  per  cent,  after  the  second  year,  although  no  actual  deprecia- 
tion had  taken  place.  The  landholder  demanded  a  double  allow- 
ance from  tbe  middleman,  and  the  middleman  extorted  a  quadruple 
allowance  from  the  unhappy  tiller  of  the  soil.  In  a  long  indignant 
letter  on  the  illegal  cesses  under  which  the  cultivator  groaned,  Mr. 
Keating  singles  out  the  'batta'  or  exchange  on  old  rupees  as  the 
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most  cruel,  becanse  the  leiuit  defined.  No  recog^nized  standard 
existed  by  which  to  Umit  the  rapacity  of  the  Treasury  officers. 
Tbe  government  held  them  Ksponsible  for  remitting  the  net  rev- 
enae  in  fnll,  and  left  them  to  deduct  aucb  a  proportion  from  each 
coin  as  they  deemed  sufficient  to  cover  all  risk  of  short  weight. 
MoreoTcr,  bo  great  was  the  variety  of  eoln  in  nse,  that  they 
claimed  a  further  discretion  as  to  what  they  would  receive  at  all. 
Cowries  (shells),  copper  coins  of  every  denomination,  lumps  of 
ooi^r  without  any  denomination  whatever,  pieces  of  iron  beaten 
ap  with  brass,  thirty-two  ditterent  kinds  of  rupees,  from  the  full 
aiooa  to  the  Viziery  hardly  more  than  half  its  value,  pagodas  of 
varioos  weights,  dollars  of  different  standards  of  purity,  gold 
mohuis  worth  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  shillings  each,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  Asiatic  and  European  coins  whose  very  names  are  now  for- 
gotten. At  some  treasuries  cowriee  were  taken,  at  others  they 
were  not.  Borne  collectors  accepted  payment  in  gold ;  others  re- 
fused it ;  others,  again,  could  not  make  up  their  minds  either  way: 
and  the  miserable  peasant  never  knew  whether  the  coin  for  which 
be  sold  his  crop  would  be  of  any  use  to  him  when  he  came  to  pay 
bis  rent." 

This  will  enable  us  to  comprehend  that  in  King 
Edward  I.'s  time  there  were  current  in  England 
"divers  white  moneys  called  poIlard6,  crocards,  stald- 
ings,  eagles,  leonines,  and  steepings,  artificially  made 
of  silver,  sulphur,  and  copper."  And  we  can  imagine 
how  much  poor  people,  who  must  take  such  moneys, 
suffered ;  how  much  the  rich,  who  paid  them  to  the 
poor,  throve  by  them. 

So  badly  indeed  have  governments  verified,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  call  in  another  verifier.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  Adam  Smith  insisted,  but  it  has 
dropped  out  of  the  common  political  economy  which 
is  derived  from  him ;  his  mind  was  more  historical, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  more  matter-of-fact,  than  those 
of  his  successors,  and  they  have  neglected  some 
things  which  were  plainly  favorite  things  with  him. 
On  the  point  we  are  dealing  with  he  says:  — 

"The  cnrrency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France  or  England, 
generally  consists  almost  entirely  of  its  own  coin ;  should  this  cur- 
rency, therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  clipped,  or  otherwise  degraded 
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below  its  standard  value,  the  state  by  a  reformation  of  its  coin 
can  effectually  re-eatabliah  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of  a 
small  state,  such  as  Genoa  or  Hamburg,  can  seldom  consist  alto- 
gether in  its  ovn  coin,  but  must  be  made  iip  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  coins  of  oU  the  neighboring  states  with  which  its  inhab- 
itants have  a  continual  intercourse ;  such  a  state,  therefore,  by 
reforming  its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency. 
If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncer- 
tain value  of  any  sum,  of  what  ia  in  its  own  nature  so  uncert^n, 
must  render  the  exchange  always  very  much  against  such  a  stat« ; 
its  currency  being,  in  all  foreign  states,  necessarily  valued  even 
below  what  it  is  worth. 

lu  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this  dis- 
advantageous exchange  must  have  subject«d  their  merchants,  such 
small  slates,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  trade, 
have  frequently  enacted  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  cer- 
tain valne  should  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but  by  an 
order  upon  or  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank,  estab- 
lished upon  the  credit  and  under  the  protection  of  the  state ;  this 
bank  being  always  obliged  to  pay  in  good  and  true  money,  exactly 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  banks  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg  seem  to  have  been 
aU  originally  established  with  this  view,  though  some  of  them  may 
have  afterwards  been  made  subservient  to  other  purposes.  The 
money  of  such  banks,  being  better  than  the  common  currency 
of  the  country,  neoessarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or 
smaller  according  as  the  currency  was  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  degraded  below  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  agio  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamburg,  for  example,  which  is  said  to  be  commonly 
about  14  per  cent.,  is  the  supposed  difference  between  the  good 
standard  money  of  the  state  and  the  clipped,  worn,  and  diminished 
currency  poured  into  it  from  all  the  neighboring  states." 

This  origin  of  banking  is  one  of  the  hundred 
examples  of  the  difference  betvfeen  the  real  origin  of 
conspicuous  institutions  and  what  a  present  observer 
would  imagine  to  have  been  their  origin.  Any  one 
would  suppose  that  they  were  invented  to  diffuse 
modern  conveniences  and  to  satisfy  refined  desires, 
as  they  do  around  us;  but  in  fact  they  are  older 
than  those  desires.  They  were  created  at  the  sharp 
pinch  of  some  old  necessity,  and  being  in  existence 
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and  showiog  an  aptitude  for  new  services,  were 
gradually  used  in  new  ways.  The  English  have 
based  on  horse-racing  a  fine  system  of  calculated  bet- 
ting; but  the  first  horse  was  tamed  for  coarser  pur- 
poses than  that. 

However,  it  will  be  said,  though  in  history  govern- 
ment ia  a  bad  verifier,  though  infiuential  classes  have 
in  all  ages  made  a  profit  out  of  its  bad  verification, 
though  a  new  verifier  had  to  be  called  in  because  of 
its  badness,  yet  at  first,  and  when  it  undertook  the 
business  of  coining,  it  mVist  have  had  the  welfare  of 
the  people  at  heart.  But  he  is  always  a  bold  man 
who  speaks  of  "  origins " ;  most  common  things  are 
older  than  history,  and  we  can  only  tell  by  conjecture 
how  they  occurred.  But  conjecture  for  conjecture,  it 
is  more  probable  that  governments  began  to  coin  in 
their  own  interest,  as  they  have  continued  to  coin  for 
their  own  profit, 

Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  great  governments  which  did  not  use  money. 
"The  Persian  king,"  he  says,  "treasures  up  his  reve- 
nue in  this  way.  He  melts  the  gold  and  silver  he 
receives  and  pours  it  into  earthen  vessels.  When  the 
vessel  is  full  and  the  metal  is  cooled,  he  breaks  the 
jar.  From  these  lumps,  when  he  wants  money,  he 
cuts  off  what  he  needs,"  A  sovereign  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  large  treasures  in  the  precious  metals  would 
like  very  much  to  have  an  easier  mode  of  using 
them.  The  notion  of  coining  money  was  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  East ;  and  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  Babylonian  monarchs  found  an  advantage 
for  themselves  in  dividing  their  metallic  treasures 
into  ascertained  and  stamped  weights,  than  that  they 
thought  much  of  aiding  the  traffic  of  their  subjects. 
Indeed,  their  standard  of  value  was  too  high  for  com- 
mon purposes.  They  coined  (what  was  afterwards 
called)  the  "..Eginetan  talent,"  which  is  about  £406 
English  money.  Perhaps  other  schoolboys,  like  my- 
self, have  fancied  that  the  ancients  must  have  been 
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very  rich,  "because  they  had  such  big  money."  But 
the  puzzle  is  explained  if  we  suppose  the  original 
coins  to  have  been  su^fested  by  the  convenience  of 
the  original  coiners,  and  to  have  been  used  for  ^le 
remittances  of  despots  and  the  tributes  of  provinces 
rather  than  in  petty  dealings  of  trade. 

But  any  further  discussion  of  this  curious  subject 
■would  be  out  of  place  here ;  and  it  would  be  difficult, 
for  we  have  to  carry  back  our  minds  to  a  time  when 
measuring  by  weight  was  a  novel  invention.  There 
is  no  "natural"  unit  of  wefght,  —  no  foot,  no  cubit; 
and  it  was  ages  before  any  sort  of  standard  was 
agreed  upon.  The  original  talent  was  the  weight  in 
the  scale,  as  well  as  coined  money ;  it  became  the 
principal  coin  because  it  was  the  largest  weight.  Sir 
George  Lewis  justly  said  that  it  required  a  "good 
stroke  of  the  imagination"  to  conceive  a  state  of 
civilization  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  time 
of  day ;  still  more  would  it  tax  the  fancy  to  conceive 
a  time  in  which  "standard  weights"  came  in  as  new 
things,  and  out  of  them  stamped  weights  or  coins 
grew.  We  are  so  used  to  the  candle  that  we  forget 
it  required  to  be  lighted. 

All  this  long  history  proves,  I  think,  that  we  must 
not  reject  improvements  in  our  theories  of  coinage, 
on  the  ground  that  our  present  theories  are  universal 
or  ancient;  on  the  contrary,  those  theories  are  very 
modern  and  very  rare. 

But  what  improvement  is  possible  ?  The  answer 
is  plain.  A  remarkable  movement  is  going  on  in  the 
world  towards  a  uniformity  of  coinage  between  dif- 
ferent nations.  And  it  was  begun  in  what  seems  the 
way  of  the  nineteenth  century, — the  way  in  which 
Germany  was  created,  and  the  unity  of  Italy  too ; 
that  is,  not  by  a  great  number  of  states,  of  set 
design  and  in  combination,  chalking  out  something 
new,  but  on  the  contrary,  by  some  great  state  acting 
first  for  its  own  convenience,  and  then  other  lesser 
and  contiguous  nations  imitating  its  plan  and  falling 
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in  with  its  example.  In  this  way  France  has  now 
fonned  a  great  coinage  le^;ue,  which  Switzerland 
and  Italy  have  already  joined,  which  Austria  has 
agreed  to  join,  which  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Spain  has  proclaimed,  and  which  the  United  States 
has  been  asked  to  join.  This  le^ue,  of  which  the 
terms  are  completely  stated  further  on,  in  fact  takes 
the  French  standard  and  coinage  for  the  universal 
standard  and  coinage,  and  uses  them  without  altera- 
tion. 

If  we  could  adopt  this  coinage  ourselves  without 
material  inconvenience,  I  confess  I  for  one  should 
urge  our  doing  so.  The  advantages  of  a  single  coin- 
age, which  are  explained  in  the  following  papers, 
seem  to  me  fully  equivalent.  But  I  fear,  when 
looked  at  strictly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  difficult- 
ies of  such  a  step  are  simply  insurmountable.  And 
if  this  is  so,  and  we  do  nothing,  what  then  ?  Why, 
we  shall,  to  use  the  vulgar  expression,  be  "left  out 
in  the  cold."  Qermany  has  a  currency  to  choose; 
none  of  her  many  currencies  which  have  descended 
from  her  divided  states  are  fit  to  be  her  exclusive 
currency,  now  that  she  is  one.  If  things  remain  as 
now,  she  is  sure  to  adopt  the  French  currency ; 
alrefidy  there  is  a  proposal  in  the  Federal  Parliament 
that  she  should  take  it.*  Before  long  all  Europe, 
save  England,  will  have  one  money,  and  England  be 
left  outstanding  with  another  money. 

This  is  a  selfish  reason  for  looking  to  our  curren- 
cy, but  it  is  not  the  only  reason.  Every  person  must 
see  that  the  demand  for  uniformity  in  currency  is 
only  one  case  of  the  growing  demand  for  uniformity 
in  matters  between  nations  really  similar.  Many  sub- 
jects, most  subjects  of  legislation,  vary  between  nation 
and  nation ;  they  depend  on  national  association  and 

*  In  the  end  German;  chow  a  cnrreDc;  wbtcb  a«dnillat«s  mncb  closer 
to  tbat  ot  EaKland  than  to  tbe  French ;  bnt  elaewhere  on  the  Contloent  tbe 
French  Bjstem  bas,  as  Hr.  Bagehot  expected,  been  lorgel;  adopted.  —  £it. 
Hteond  Edition  "iDteniaUonal  Coinage." 
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peculiar  idiosyncrasy  aud  other  causes.  But  com- 
merce is  everywhere  identical ;  buying  and  selling, 
lending  and  borrowing,  are  alike  all  the  world  over, 
and  all  matters  concerning  them  ought  universally 
to  he  alike  too.     In  the  old  mediaeval  "law  merchant" 

—  the  universal  custom  of  trade,  which  the  interna- 
tional'trader  took  with  him  from  country  to  country 

—  there  was  a  recognition  of  a  principle  which  we 
want  now.  The  possession  of  special  and  very  active 
legislatures  by  many  states  has  broken  up  everywhere 
old  customary  laws;  the  unity  we  need  now  must 
be  a  unity  based  on  explicit  treaty  and  voluntary 
agreements :  but  the  idea  is  the  same.  Ultimately 
the  world  will  see  one  Code  de  Commerce,  and  one 
money  as  the  symbol  of  it. 

We  are  as  yet  very  distant  from  so  perfect  an 
age.  The  proposal  set  forth  in  these  pages  does  not 
profess  to  realize  even  the  monetary  part  of  the  ideal. 
I  fear  the  attempt  to  found  a  imiversal  money  is  not 
possible  now ;  I  think  it  would  fail  because  of  its 
size.  But  I  believe  we  could  get  as  far  as  two 
moneys,  two  leading  conunercial  currencies,  which 
nations  could  one  by  one  join  as  they  chose,  and 
which  in  after  time  might  be  combined ;  and  though 
this  may  fall  short  of  theoretical  perfection,  to  the 
practical  English  mind  it  may  seem  the  more  probable 
for  that  very  reason. 
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THE  ALLEGED  AND  THE  REAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL COINAGE. 

IFrom  tbe  Eamomiil,  Oct.  Sa,  1866.] 

The  Report  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commissioners 
is  a  very  sensible,  though  not  a  very  original  docu- 
ment. Perhaps  it  was  not  possible  that  so  many 
clever  men  of  different  kinds  of  minds  would  concur 
in  anything  remarkably  new.  On  the  main  point 
submitted  to  them  they  have  arrived  at  a  sound  con- 
clusion :  they  were  principally  asked  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  wise  to  alter  by  twopence  the  value  of 
the  English  sovereign  in  order  to  make  it  equivalent 
to  a  25-franc  piece,  and  they  have  reported  that 
it  would  not  be  advisable.  Taken  alone  and  by 
itself,  such  a  change  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble 
it  must  cost ;  a  slight  alteration  in  such  matters 
often  entails  nine-tenths  the  cost  of  a  great  alteration, 
though  it  will  not  bring  a  tenth  of  the  advantages. 
Instead,  the  Commissioners  suggest  that  there  shall 
be  a  new  international  congress,  in  which  on  account 
of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty  the  subject  should 
be  again  discussed,  especially  with  the  object  of  in- 
vestigating whether  the  English  sovereign  would  not 
be  on  the  whole  the  best  basis  for  an  international 
currency,  and  whether  foreign  nations  could  not  be 
induced  to  agree  to  it  as  sucb.  On  this  last  point  we 
have  much  doubt,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain ;  we 
fear  any  great  change  by  all  nations  must  be  accom- 
panied, in  seeming  at  least,  by  an  equality  of  cost 
(477) 
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and  difficulty  to  all  oatioDs.  If  any  one  nation  is  to 
retain  its  main  coin,  and  all  other  nations  are  to 
take  that  coin,  the  world  we  fear  would  think,  inerad- 
icably  think,  such  nation  favored.  But  besides  their 
decision  the  ComniiBsioners  have  given  us  a  vaat 
mass  of  excellent  information,  which  will  enable 
those  who  wish  to  form  a  sound  opinion  to  attain  it 
without  real  difficulty.  As  yet  in  England  this  ques- 
tion has  never  advanced  to  a  practical  stage ;  it  has 
been  a  favorite  with  philosophers,  it  has  interested 
individual  men  of  business,  but  it  has  not  reached 
common  persons.  Kow  that  we  have  a  large  mass 
of  true  information,  easily  accessible  and  easily  intel- 
ligible, the  public  may  begin  to  form  a  steady  opinion. 

What  then  are  the  alleged  advantages  of  an  inter- 
national coinage  ?  They  may  be  roughly  classed 
thus :  first,  those  which  concern  the  convenience  of 
travelers ;  secondly,  those  which  relate  to  the  ex- 
change and  transmission  of  coin ;  thirdly,  those  which 
relate  to  statistics ;  and  fourthly,  those  which  are 
concerned  with  general  trade.  Either  in  this  article 
or  in  a  succeeding  one  we  shall  say  a  little  on  each 
of  these. 

As  to  the  filleged  convenience  of  travelers,  we  can- 
not think  that  now  and  in  the  policy  of  England  it 
ought  to  have  the  slightest  weight.  No  doubt  cases 
can  easily  be  imagined  in  which  such  a  consideration 
would  be  most  important :  if  every  English  county 
had  a  different  coinage,  the  vexation  to  travelers 
would  be  unbearable.  Twenty  years  ago  each  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  had  actually  such  a  separate  coinage ; 
and  what  was  worse,  the  coins  of  the  same  name 
and  much  the  same  look  had  different  values  in 
adjoining  cantons,  —  batzen  were  one  thing  here  and 
another  thing  there.  In  this  very  evidence.  Professor 
Leone  Levi  tells  us  that  on  returning  to  Italy,  his 
native  country,  he  has  seen  the  use  of  monetary 
reform.  Formerly  each  of  the  little  Italian  states 
had    a  currency  of    its   own,  —  in    the    Middle    Ages 
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Bovereigne  clung  hard  to  the  prerogative  of  coining,  be- 
cause in  case  of  need  they  might  ease  their  treasury 
by  depreciating  the  standard ;  and  on  that  account 
ancient  Europe,  as  we  may  ahnost  call  it  —  the  world 
before  modem  changes  began  —  was  incumbered  with 
many  petty  coinages.  But  now  this  evil  ia  much 
diminished :  the  progreBS  is  steady  and  rapid  towards 
a  few  great  nations  and  a  few  great  currencies,  and 
therefore  travelers  are  inconvenienced  very  little  ;  the 
difficulty  which  an  Englishman  finds  in  getting  francs 
to  pass  in  France  is  nothing.  So  long  as  countries 
are  lai^e  and  their  inhabitants  numerous,  no  one 
would  wish  to  derange  the  many  transactions  of  the 
millions  that  stay  at  home  to  facilitate  a  little  the 
few  transactions  of  the  hundreds  who  go  abroad : 
the  good  to  be  realized  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  evil 
to  be  incurred. 

Secondly :  as  to  the  exchanges,  there  is  much  the 
same  objection,  —  those  who  send  coin  abroad  are  so 
much  fewer  than  those  who  use  it  at  home,  the  num- 
ber of  exchange  transactions  is  so  infinitely  less  than 
the  number  of  interior  transactions,  that  it  would  be 
extravagant  to  trouble  what  is  so  common  in  order 
to  improve  what  is  so  rare.  Some  persons  who  have 
not  much  considered  the  subject,  and  who  have  been 
not  unnaturally  deceived  by  the  mode  in  which  ex- 
change transactions  are  calculated  and  quoted,  seem 
to  imagine  that  if  all  the  world  had  but  one  coin  there 
would  be  no  exchange  business.  They  see  that  the 
French  exchange  is  expressed  by  saying  how  many 
francs  there  are  in  a  sovereign ;  they  see  that  the 
Indian  exchange  is  likewise  quoted  by  saying  how 
many  pence  and  shillings  amount  to  a  rupee :  and 
therefore  they  fancy  that  if  there  were  one  money  in 
India,  in  France,  and  in  England,  no  such  calculations 
would  be  needed.  But  the  principal  matter  would 
reappear  in  an  altered  form.  An  exchange  calcula- 
tion is  really  the  cost  of  remitting  money  from  one 
country  to   another ;  that  cost    is    substantially    the 
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same  whether  the  country  from  which  the  money 
18  exported  and  the  country  to  which  it  ia  imported 
have  the  same  currencies  or  different  currencies. 
Australia  and  England  have  the  same  currencies ; 
the  sovereign  is  the  main  coin  in  both  :  but  never- 
theless there  is  an  expense  in  remitting  money  to 
Australia,  —  the  remitting  banks  make  a  charge  for 
selling  their  drafts,  and  this  is  the  common  exchange 
calculation  in  a  new  shape.  If  France  and  America 
had  the  same  currencies  as  England,  it  would  still 
happen  as  now  that  bills  on  Paris  or  Kew  York 
would  be  at  a  discount  or  a  premium.  The  amount 
of  money  wishing  to  go  eastward  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  amount  wishing  to  go  westward,  would  then 
as  now  settle  how  much  was  to  be  paid  in  London 
for  bills  on  New  York,  and  how  much  was  to  be 
paid  in  New  York  for  bills  on  London;  the  original 
element  in  exchange  transactions  —  the  remittance  of 
money  —  would  remain  as  now,  and  the  two  principal 
accessory  difficulties  would  be  just  as  great.  In  prac- 
tical exchange  business  the  rate  of  interest  is  ttf 
be  considered,  and  the  state  of  credit  also:  if  you 
buy  a  bill  at  three  months'  date  you  lose  a  certain 
sum  in  interest  (depending  on  the  rate  for  the  day), 
and  you  rely  on  the  credit,  more  or  less  good,  of  the 
parties  to  the  bill.  These  main  items  of  exchange 
business  are  in  its  nature,  and  no  currency  change 
can  alter  them. 

There  is  indeed  a  possibility  of  a  slight  economy 
in  coining  by  a  single  international  currency.  If  a 
man  export  bar  gold  to  France,  unless  he  can  sell  it 
on  terms  he  thinks  fit,  he  must  take  it  to  the  French 
mint  and  have  it  coined :  but  if  he  exported  the 
same  sum  in  an  international  currency,  he  could  use 
it  at  once ;  it  would  be  already  coined  to  his  hand. 
This  necessity  of  coining,  sometimes  at  least,  oper- 
ates as  a  friction  in  exchange  transactions :  a  man 
who  takes  bar  gold  or  silver  to  be  coined  in  all 
countries  loses  the  interest  of  the  money  during  the 
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whole  process  of  coining,  and  in  some  he  has  to 
pay  a  charge  besides;  he  therefore  is  not  ready  to 
export  coin  so  soon  as  otherwiBe  he  would  be  :  the 
premium  on  bills  rises  to  a  slightly  greater  height, 
and  bullion  does  not  flow  quite  so  quickly  from  coun- 
try to  country. 

These  minor  obstacles  to  exchange  business  would 
be  cured  by  a  single  pervading  currency,  and  the 
mere  calculations  would  be  easier,  — the  sums  to  be 
done  would  be  fewer  and  less  complicated :  and  per- 
haps an  increase  of  intelligibility  may  make  ex- 
change business  less  of  a  mystic  knowledge,  —  may 
augment  the  number  of  those  fit  for  it,  and  so  lower 
the  cost  to  the  public  of  sending  money  from  place 
to  place.  But  minor  improvements,  such  as  these, 
are  not  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  paying  the  price 
at  which  they  are  to  be  bought.  We  cannot  make 
every  one  change  their  monetary  habits  or  their 
coins  to  save  a  few  clerks  and  dealers  a  few  sums, 
or  even  to  make  money  flow  in  and  out  of  London 
half  an  iota  more  easily,  or  the  millionth  of  a  far- 
thing more  cheaply.  You  must  promise  the  mass  of 
men  more  than  that  before  they  consent  to  undergo 
vast  trouble  for  you. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  statistical  improvement. 
No  doubt  a  common  unit  of  value  in  all  civilized 
countries  would  facilitate  vastly  every  kind  of  mone- 
tary comparison.  The  comparative  revenues,  for  ex- 
ample, of  different  countries  would  "read  themselves"; 
you  could  compare  the  expenditure  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  not  as  now  by  tiresome  calcu- 
lation, but  as  easily  as  we  compare  the  accounts  of 
the  Bank  of  England  from  week  to  week.  No  statis- 
tical improvement  could  be  comparable.  But  ordi- 
nary people  do  not  care  as  yet,  and  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  come  are  not  likely  to  care,  enough  about 
statistical  science  to  undei^o  themselves  daily  per- 
sonal annoyance  for  it.  The  change  of  the  current 
coin  would  bore  most  men  much,  and  most  men  care 
little  for  philosophy. 
Vol.  v.  — 81 
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Such  are  the  minor,  and  in  comparison  of  their 
price  almost  imaginary,  advantages  of  an  international 
currency ;  the  real  advantages  —  those  which  make 
it  worth  wliile  to  consider  whether  we  ought  not  to 
aim  at  it  —  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  trade, 
and  we  shall  next  week  describe  them. 


THE  REAL    ADVANTAGE   OF   AN    INTERNATIONAL   MEASURE 
OF    ACCOUNT. 

[From  the  Eamomia,  Nov.  7,  1808.) 

We  last  week  explained  that  some  of  the  aUeged 
reasons  for  changing  our  coinage,  and  for  using  one 
which  foreigners  would  use  too,  were  not  sound : 
the  advantages  were  indisputable,  but  they  were  not 
worth  the  cost  at  which  they  would  be  purchased. 
This  week  we  have  to  state  the  great  advantages 
which  make  it  well  worth  while  to  think  whether  we 
should  not  make  a  great  effort  to  establish  an  inter- 
national money ;  those  who  have  paid  most  attention 
to  it  for  the  most  part  think  that  it  is.  The  essen- 
tial point  in  which  an  international  money  would 
help  commerce  is  very  plain :  suppose  that  trade  cir- 
culars were  all  expressed  in  a  single  currency,  instead 
of  being  as  now  expressed  in  many  currencies,  would 
they  not  be  far  easier  to  understand?  "I  have  be- 
fore me,"  says  Mr.  Hendriks,  the  eminent  actuary, 
"  Morgan's  British  Trade  Circular,  which  is  a  good 
example  among  the  many  trade  circulars  which  are 
published.  The  amounts  are  there  represented  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  for  instance,  we  find 
sums  like  44s.  Cd.  per  cwt.,  2s.  lid.  per  stone."  And 
illiterate  merchants  in  foreign  countries,  not  know- 
ing  our  mode  of  reckoning,  are  in  a  perfect  puzzle 
as  to  what  they  would  get  for  their  goods.  Clever 
and  knowing  men  can  make  the  calculations,  but 
ordinary  men  cannot.  Our  imports  are  liable  to 
diminution  because  the  mass  of  foreign   traders  do 
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not  comprehend  out  price  language;  we  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  learning  it.  Some  few  know  it 
(few,  that  is  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  men), 
and  they  make  a  kind  of  monopoly  —  a  som-ce  of 
privileged  irreducible  profit  —  out  of  it. 

Our  exports  suffer  probably  more.  Mr.  Behrens 
of  Bradford,  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on 
the  subject,  observes  ;  — 

'*  One  of  tbe  great  advantages  which  we  expect  from  the  change 
of  course  would  be  the  immensely  greater  facilities  which  would  be 
afforded  for  international  transactionB,  particularly  in  England.  I 
might  instance  the  case  of  a  merchant  in  Rio  wishing  to  send  a  cargo 
of  coffee  to  Europe.  Supposing  that  in  Eio  they  had  also  Joined 
the  convention,  and  we  had  not,  the  Rio  merchant  would  find  per- 
haps by  a  London  price  list  so  much  per  ton  quoted  for  coffee ; 
of  course  he  would  have  to  go  through  a  very  elaborate  calculation, 
and  take  all  the  risks  of  tbe  exchanges  into  acconnt.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  if  be  found  that  at  Antwerp  or  Eambut^  (supposing  those 
places  had  joined  the  convention)  the  price  of  coffee  was  stated  in 
the  same  currency,  or  in  some  multiple  of  it,  as  bis  own,  and  with 
the  same  weights  and  measures,  he  would  make  the  calculation 
easily ;  he  would  say,  '  The  freight  is  so  many  centimes  per  pound 
or  so  many  francs  per  kilogramme,  the  commission  is  so  much,  and 
all  the  charges  to  be  added  to  it  amount  to  so  much  per  cent.' 
He  wonld  at  once  see  the  total  amount,  and  then  he  would  say, 
'I  will  allow  one  or  two  per  cent,  for  the  risk  of  the  exchanges, 
and  I  can  at  a  glance  see  where  I  must  send  my  coffee  to.'  And 
most  likely  he  would  prefer  sending  it  to  the  Continent  rather 
than  to  England.  As  I  said  before,  the  competition  between  the 
different  nations  is  so  great  that  already  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  are  more  and  more  reduced  to  hajf -manufactured 
goods ;  the  yams  which  must  be  woven  into  pieces  before  they 
can  be  worn  increase  every  year.  Although  I  do  not  say  that  the 
goods  themselves  decrease,  yet  the  yams  increase;  which  shows 
that  the  manufacturers  on  the  Continent  are  very  much  on  the 
alert,  and  produce  more  every  year.  There  is  therefore  a  great 
danger  that  if  the  slightest  impediment  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
English  commerce,  our  Continental  customers  will  soon  cease  to 
take  even  tbe  yams ;  and  if  they  have  greater  facilities  given  to 
them  as  against  onrselves  by  tbe  use  of  the  same  money,  they 
wiU  import  cotton  direct,  and  not  even  take  our  cotton  yams  in 
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And  again,  Mr.  Behrens  tells  us :  — 

"I  had  an  instance  of  the  difflculty  caused  by  the  mnltiplicity 
of  foreign  coins,  aad  that  a  painful  one.  I  had  to  draw  upon  a 
place  at  which  I  did  not  know  whether  the  ordinary  currency  waa 
the  Prussian  thaler  or  the  French  frano,  —  the  place  was  Luxem- 
burg; the  amount  was  £97.  I  indorsed  the  bill  at  the  exchange 
in  francs ;  the  party  upon  whom  it  waa  drawn  said,  '  Prussian 
money  is  our  legal  tender,  and  I  will  not  pay  the  bill  except  in 
Prussian  money.'  The  conversion  from  francs  into  Prussian 
money,  and  then  back  into  English  money,  cost  me  upon  this  £B7, 
45  francs." 

That  is  to  say,  an  exporter  of  foreign  goods  cannot 
tell  at  a  glance  what  money  he  will  be  entitled  to, 
nor  in  what  form  of  currency  he  will  be  paid ;  a 
Bort  of  uncertainty  hovers  over  all  the  subject. 

The  real  end  is,  that  in  every  newspaper  through- 
out the  mercantile  world,  prices  should  be  quoted  in 
the  same  manner.  Commerce  has  very  many  and 
very  great  natural  difficulties :  distance  of  place,  dif- 
ference of  character,  difference  of  speech,  are  irre- 
movable impediments.  We  may  conquer  them,  but 
we  cannot  remove  them ;  nature  made  them,  not 
man,  and  man  cannot  hope  to  foresee  the  time 
when  they  shall  exist  no  longer.  But  the  painful 
existence  of  real  obstacles  is  the  very  reason  why 
mankind  should  not  invent  artificial  ones.  We  are 
incumbered  in  our  commerce  already ;  do  not  let 
us  be  more  incumbered  than  we  can  help.  But  we 
voluntarily  invent  impediments  if  one  set  of  us  count 
in  one  fashion  and  the  others  count  in  different 
fashions. 

Persons  who  look  at  the  facts  at  a  distance  may 
fancy  that  this  diversity  of  monetary  expression  is 
a  minor  difficulty;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  conquered. 
English  bankers  are  supposed  to  be  —  perhaps  are  — 
the  most  educated  part  of  the  English  business  world ; 
yet  how  few  ever  look  with  care  at  the  accounts  of 
the  Bank  of  France!  An  enormous  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  note  circulation  has  happened  without 
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their  heeding  it;  except  from  some  translation  in  a 
City  article,  they  have  not  an  idea  how  much  bullion 
the  Bank  of  France  now  holds;  yet  all  Shgrlish 
bankers  know  that  after  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  one  of  the  most  imperative 
influences  upon  our  money  market  is  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  of  France.  Of  course  all  bankers  can 
turn  francs  into  pounds,  and  some  think  they  will  ; 
but  few  ever  do.  If  the  accounts  of  the  two  great 
banks  were  rendered  in  identical  language,  they 
would  be  criticized  with  equal  accuracy ;  but  now 
in  England  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  France,  in 
certain  ccises  the  most  instructive  and  important, 
are  altogether  neglected. 

In  other  trades  we  see  the  same :  the  diversity  of 
monetary  expression  is  an  effectual  bar  to  conmion 
commercial  understanding.  Unquestionably,  great 
firms  employ  skilled  clerks,  who  translate  these  diffi- 
culties—  whether  of  Norway  or  Austria  or  India  — 
very  rapidly;  but  ordinary  traders  cannot  keep  such 
clerks,  —  their  profits  are  not  great  enough,  their 
business  is  not  large  enough.  They  cannot  export 
to  these  countries  of  confusing  currency,  because  they 
do  not  know  really  what  their  goods  will  fetch, — 
how  many  pounds,  shillings,  and  sixpences  their  price 
will  bring  home. 

No  doubt  certain  skilled  exporters  know  all  this, 
and  make  a  large  profit  on  their  knowledge :  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  said  before  the  Commission  that 
an  international  money  would  be  disadvantageous  to 
him,  because  it  would  render  unnecessary  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  but  which  merchants  - 
at  large  did  not  share.  The  democracy  of  trade,  if 
we  may  so  say,  is  excluded  by  the  present  monetary 
complexity ;  little  men  used  to  small  transactioDs 
cannot  grapple  with  it :  and  yet  it  is  the  lesson 
of  all  our  recent  legislation  upon  commerce  that  we 
must  facilitate  the  transactions  of  the  many,  and 
leave  to  take  care  of  themselves  the  transactions  of 
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the  few.  The  more  traders  are  ahle  to  trade,  the 
larger  and  the  better  will  our  commerce  be. 

But  will  the  natioD  gain  ?  If  we  ask  the  nation  to 
make  a  great  change,  we  must  show  that  as  a  whole 
it  will  gain  a  great  benefit,  —  not  only  that  certain 
persons  belonging  to  it  will  gain  one.  The  answer 
is,  that  an  increase  of  commerce  does  benefit  every- 
one. An  augmentation  of  imports  of  course  benefit 
the  people,  because  they  have  greater  facilities  in  buy- 
ing what  they  want  and  consuming  what  they  wish. 
An  increase  of  exports  too  is  a  benefit  not  merely 
to  the  exporter  but  to  the  nation ;  for  it  cannot  be 
permanent  without  an  increase  of  imports,  which 
the  nation  can  use,  and  it  employs  in  the  most  profit- 
able manner  labor  and  capital  which  would  otherwise 
be  spent  in  a  way  comparatively  unprofitable. 

At  present  too,  in  many  cases,  international  trans- 
actions are  managed  by  a  rough  calculation ;  which 
means  a  calculation  favorable  to  the  calculator,  and 
upon  which  he  charges  a  percentage.  In  the  French 
book  trade,  for  instance,  a  buyer  in  England  has 
commonly  to  give  twelve  shillings  for  a  book  cost- 
ing in  Paris  twelve  francs.  No  one  contends  that 
such  is  the  just  exchange ;  but  it  is  an  easy  exchange, 
by  which  no  individual  purchaser  loses  very  much, 
and  by  which  considerable  traders  probably  derive 
considerable  gains. 

To  sum  up,  an  international  money  would  enable 
smaller  people  to  trade,  and  new  unskilled  people  to 
trade ;  it  would  abolish  a  toll  which  the  consumer 
pays,  and  remove  an  incumbrance  which  the  mer- 
chant feels.  There  would  be  a  gain  to  every  one 
worth  every  one's  making  a  certain  sacrifice  to 
reach.  But  this  advantage  cannot  be  reached  with- 
out a  lai^e  change.  It  involves  what  is  not  always 
seen,  —  not  only  an  identity  of  certain  coins,  but  an 
identity  of  the  common  money  of  account.  You 
must  make  the  monetary  language  of  trade  circulars 
identical,  or  you  will  pot  have  effected  your  object; 
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you  will  not  have  made  quotations  identical,  and 
without  that  jou  will  not  augment  trade  much,  help 
little  or  untrained  trades  much,  or  benefit  the  con- 
sumer much.  Unless  you  make  a  great  change  you 
will  not  achieve  anything  worth  much  cost,  or  that 
justifies  inflicting  a  difficulty  on  the  many. 

How  this  change  is  to  be  effected  so  that  it  may 
gain  most  and  cost  least,  we  will  immediately  con- 
sider. 


THE  CONDITIONS  WHICH  AN  INTERNATIONAL  COINAGE 
SHOULD  SATISFY,  AND  THE  REASONS  WHY  NO  EX- 
ISTING   COINAGE    FULFILLS    THKM. 

(From  the  Sh'>nomitl,  Nov.  U,  1868.] 

In  the  last  two  weeks  we  discussed  the  reasons 
which  were  alleged  on  behalf  of  an  international 
currency ;  we  showed  that  though  some  of  the  gains 
most  loudly  spoken  of  were  either  trifling  or  unreal, 
yet  that  one  class  of  the  gains  —  the  gain  to  trade  — 
was  so  real  and  so  important  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  a  great  sacrifice  to  obtain  it.  If  prices  were 
quoted  in  the  same  terms  in  every  newspaper  in 
every  country,  trade  would  be  easier  and  trade  would 
be  larger.  But  what  sort  of  currency  must  this  uni- 
versEil  one  be,  and  what  are  the  difScuIties  that  must 
be  conquered  before  we  can  possess  it  ? 

Such  a  currency,  to  be  flt  for  the  present  needs 
of  conmierce  and  to  be  on  a  level  with  economical 
theory,  must  satisfy  three  conditions. 

First.  It  must  be  founded  on  a  single  standard, 
not  on  a  double.  This  may  seem  at  first  an  easy  con- 
dition, but  we  shall  soon  see  that  many  existing  cur- 
rencies do  not  satisfy  it.  Practically  it  comes  to 
this,  —  that  a  contract  to  pay  a  sura  of  money  shall 
be  satisfied  only  by  the  payment  of  a  specified  por- 
tion of  one  known  metal :  if  that  metal  is  gold,  then 
by  so  much  gold ;  if  that  metal  be  silver,  then  by 
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60  much  silver.  Under  the  contrary  system  — that  of 
a  double  standard  —  the  contract  may  be  satisfied  in 
two  ways :  the  debtor  has  an  alternative ;  he  may 
pay  either  so  much  gold  or  so  much  silver  as  he 
Ukes,  and  therefore  there  are  two  chances  for  depre- 
ciation. Whichever  metal  declines  in  value  the 
debtor  is  sure  to  select,  and  that  metal  so  impaired 
the  creditor  must  receive.  One  set  of  causes  reduces 
.or  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  gold,  and  so  may 
injure  the  creditor ;  another  one  reduces  or  tends 
to  reduce  that  of  silver,  and  thus  hurts  the  creditor 
also :  no  chan^  tends  to  benefit  him.  If  either  gold 
or  silver  rise  in  value,  he  will  not  get  it ;  his  debtor 
has  the  option,  —  he  will  pay  the  metal  which  has 
not  risen.  A  kind  of  mist  floats  over  some  minds: 
they  fancy  that  by  using  a  currency  of  two  metals 
they  evade  the  danger  of  the  depreciation  of  either; 
but  they  really  risk  the  depreciation  of  both,  —  the 
impaired  metal  will  always  be  preferred  because  it 
ia  impaired,  because  it  is  cheaper. 

Secondly.  The  new  coinage  to  suit  present'  com- 
merce must  have  a  high  gold  unit:  the  sums  to  be 
paid  are  large,  and  therefore  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  paid  should  be  costly.  Silver  is  the  charac- 
teristic currency  of  early  nations  and  poor  nations: 
by  comparison  it  is  plentiful,  and  therefore  cheap ; 
the  small  amounts  which  early  trade  requires  were 
best  paid  in  it,  and  therefore  it  was  used.  But  now 
large  transactions  require  a  dear  paying  medium : 
the  more  costly  the  unit,  the  fewer  the  pieces  to  be 
counted  and  the  easier  the  use  of  the  currency.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  reckoning  on  paper,  which 
is,  though  it  may  not  seem  so,  really  more  important 
than  paying  by  coin.  The  use  of  arithmetic  applies 
not  only  to  actual  business  but  to  contemplated  busi- 
ness. If  a  merchant  begins  to  think  of  exporting 
goods,  he  reckons  what  he  must  buy  at  and  what 
he  must  sell  at ;  whether  he  in  fact  export  or  not  is 
an  after   matter,  depending   on   the   profit  he   finds 
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and  the  capital  be  has :  but  anyway  he  counts  on 
paper,  and  the  unit  of  account  is  therefore  more 
important  than  the  unit  of  coinage.  The  unit  of 
account  concerns  all  possible  transactions,  whether 
they  are  resolved  upon  or  not;  coin  is  only  used  in 
actual  transactions,  and  not  by  any  means  in  all  those. 
A  high  unit  of  reckoning  is  of  primary  importance, 
now  that  people  always  think  of  trading  largely ; 
and  the  best  way  of  attaining  it  is  by  selecting  some 
costly  gold  coin  and  making  it  our  unit. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  such  a  fear  of  the 
sudden  depreciation  of  gold  that  nations  would  have 
hesitated  to  choose  it  for  their  money ;  sdme  nations 
even  which  already  used  it,  in  fright  abandoned  it: 
but  experience  shows  that  the  panic  was  excessive, 
and  that  the  depreciation  which  gold  is  undergoing 
is  too  minute  and  too  gradual  to  be  very  important. 
Very  possibly  if  we  selected  silver,  new  mining  dis- 
coveries might  begin  to  reduce  its  value.  The  notion 
of  a  commodity  whose  cost  is  constant,  and  whose 
relative  value  to  other  articles  does  not  alter,  is 
imaginary.  Monetary  business,  like  all  business,  is 
rough ;  we  must  take  the  metal  that  suits  best  on 
the  whole.  The  risks  of  depreciation  being  only 
what  we  see,  we  bad  best  take  gold  because  we  can 
pay  in  it  and  reckon  in  it  the  easiest. 

Thirdly.  The  new  coinage  must  be  a  decimal  coin- 
age.  Every  new  coinage  probably  will  be  so,  and  a 
system  which  is  to  include  nations  already  having  a 
decimal  coinage  must  be  so.  There  is  of  course  no 
kind  of  superior  naturalness  in  a  decimal  division  : 
it  is  only  more  familiar  to  us  because  we  have  ten 
fingers;  if  we  had  twelve  fingers,  as  some  persons 
have  had  (and  physiologists  say  the  breed  might 
have  been  preserved),  a  duodecimal  division  would 
have  been  equally  natural.  But  we  cannot  change 
the  human  frame  or  reverse  past  history :  our  arith- 
metical system  is  a  decimal  system,  and  it  is  plainly 
good  that  our  coinage  system  should  be  the  same ; 
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we  should  then  count  all  money  by  tens,  just  as  we 
reckon  on  paper  all  things  by  tens. 

Fourthly.  The  new  system  must  be  one  which 
will  do  no  violence  to  national  jealousies.  It  will  not 
do  for  one  nation  to  say  to  any  other,  still  less  to  all 
others,  "My  coinage  is  better  than  yours;  my  trade 
is  larger  and  my  coinf^e  better  known  than  yours : 
therefore  do  you  adopt  my  coinage  and  give  up  your 
own,"  Most  nations  —  all  great  nations,  perhaps  — 
are  too  sensitive  and  too  proud  to  bear  such  lan- 
guage ;  the  desire  for  an  international  coinage  is 
not  an  imperious  desire ;  the  advantages  it  promises 
are  substantial  and  real,  but  they  do  not  at  once 
strike  mankind.  The  mass  of  residents  in  every 
country  will  say,  "We  do  not  trade  abroad,  we  do 
not  travel  abroad ;  we  can  use  our  native  currency 
very  well :  why  should  we  change  it  ?  why  should 
we  learn  a  new  system  ?  We  do  not  care  about  for- 
eign currencies."  There  is  a  great  mass  of  stagnant 
selfishness  in  all  nations  which  will  oppose  this 
improvement  as  well  as  all  others :  we  must  not  re- 
inforce that  selfishness  by  wounded  national  pride. 
If  we  ask  the  mass  of  English  people  to  take  the 
French  coinage,  or  the  mass  of  French  to  take  the 
English,  we  shall  not  prevail :  the  French  will  say, 
"We  will  not  yield  to  England;"  the  English  will 
say,  "  We  will  not  yield  to  France."  Any  plan  must 
be  based  on  mutual  concession ;  every  one  may 
hope  to  gain  much,  but  every  one  must  sacrifice 
something. 

These  four  conditions,  taken  together,  altogether 
forbid  the  idea  of  adopting  as  the  international  coin- 
age any  present  coinage.  In  terms  the  last  condi- 
tion forbids  it  for  reasons  of  policy;  but  the  three 
first  equally  forbid  it  for  economical  and  intrinsic 
reasons. 

The  French  coinage,  though  widely  propagated  by 
the  immense  infiuence  of  France,  is  a  beid  coinage. 
It  is  a  decimal  coinage,  and  is  so  far  good ;  but  it  is 
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based  on  a  very  low  unit  and  uses  a  double  standard, 
which  is  absurd.  The  history  of  the  French  coinage 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  rash  application 
of  an  incomplete  theory.  The  French  revolutionary 
legislators  found  the  old  French  coinage  in  a  most 
depreciated  condition.  It  had  originally  been  based  on 
the  pound  weight  of  silver;  but  by  continual  tam- 
pering the  livre,  representing  that  pound,  had  come 
to  be  worth  only  lOd.  The  old  division  had  been  into 
20  sous  of  12  deniers  each,  like  our  own  ;  but  as  the 
French  pound  had  come  to  be  so  very  different  from 
the  English,  the  subordinate  coins  were  utterly  diverse 
in  the  two  countries,  and  the  French  ones  too  small 
to  be  of  any  use.  The  revolutionary  legislators  saw 
one  part  of  the  evil  and  remedied  it,  —  they  abolished 
the  old  confused  subsidiary  coins,  and  introduced  an 
easy  decimal  division ;  but  they  did  not  perceive  the 
rest  of  the  evil.  They  left  the  unit  of  account  nearly 
unaltered ;  the  new  franc  is  substantially  the  old 
livre.  They  never  thought  that  they  were  by  their 
improvements  entailing  a  burden  on  France.  If  they 
had  introduced  no  change,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
persuade  France  now  to  make  a  complete  change, — 
to  gain  at  once  both  a  decimal  system  and  a  high 
unit  would  have  been  incontestably  worth  a  great 
effort ;  but  now  that  France  has,  by  a  great  sacrifice, 
attained  one  of  these  conveniences,  it  is  hard  to  ask 
her  to  make  a  second  sacrifice  to  gain  the  other. 
The  bore  of  the  low  unit  affects  the  few  more  than 
the  many,  the  rich  more  than  the  poor,  the  culti- 
vated rather  than  the  ignorant ;  those  who  hy  their 
inertia  are  hardest  to  move,  are  in  fact  those  who 
would  gain  the  least. 

The  American  currency  is  in  a  condition  yet  more 
curious. 

"On  the  recognition,"  says  Mr.  Ktiggles,  the  American  Com- 
miseioner  at  the  Paris  Ck>ngre«a,  "by  England,  in  1788,  of  the 
political  independence  of  the  United  States,  their  then  existing 
political  organization,  '  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation,'  deemed 
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it  proper  also  to  throw  off  the  monetarj  yoke  of  pounds,  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1785,  this  Continental 
Congress  unanimously  passed  the  memorable  monetary  ordinance 
reported  by  the  'grand  committee  of  thirteen,'  of  which  Rufus 
E^ig,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  of  the  statesmen  of 
America,  was  a  member.  Not  only  did  it  omit  in  any  way  to 
recognize  the  pound,  but  it  distinctly  brought  in  and  established  the 
dollar  as  the  permanent  monetary  unit  of  the  United  States.  Its 
precise  weight  was  fixed  by  a  subsequent  ordinance,  passed  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1T8G,  which  farther  provided  for  the  issue  of  a 
gold  coin  of  ten  dollars,  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  eagle,  which 
imperial  emblem  had  been  selected  in  1782,  in  view  of  the  national 
sovereignty  then  clearly  discerned  in  the  future.  What  was  far 
more  important,  the  ordinance  expressly  provided  that  the  dollar 
shonld  be  decimally  divided." 

Considering  how  many  ezchajige  sums  have  been 
caused  by  the  difference  between  the  two  currencies, 
this  expediency  of  throwing  off  the  "yoke  of  the  £" 
is  dubious.  In  order  to  avoid  a  fancied  subjection, 
America  imposed  on  herself,  and  England  too,  a  most 
real  bondage  of  calculation.  The  unit  selected  —  the 
dollar  of  is.  2d.  —  is  far  too  low  to  be  selected  by 
other  nations  as  the  basis  of  a  currency ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  American  innovation,  as  of  the 
sudden  French,  has  been  to  create  in  the  world  a 
currency  of  half-and-half  merit,  which  has  one  merit, 
the  merit  of  a  decimal  division,  but  is  otherwise  unfit 
for  international  adoption.  And  as  every  new  coin  — 
as  every  new  international  reckoning,  at  least  —  is 
a  new  evil,  the  former  rashness  both  of  France  and 
America  is  a  diflBculty  to  themselves  now.  Both 
created  something  so  good  that  nations  who  have  it 
do  not  like  to  lose  it,  but  also  so  bad  that  those  who 
have  it  not  do  not  wish  to  take  it. 

The  English  currency  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
defects,  but  it  is  still  faulty.  Even  were  it  politi- 
cally possible  to  ask  several  great  nations  to  adopt 
exactly  the  coinage  of  any  one,  the  English  coinage 
would  not  be  one  which  it  would  be  economically 
advisable  to  choose.     No  doubt  it  contains  the  great 
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merit  which  the  French  and  American  currencies 
want :  it  has  a  high  gold  unit.  Ko  doubt  also  it  has 
totally  escaped  the  "besetting  sin"  of  the  double 
standard :  the  English  may  claim  the  discovery  of 
the  true  principles  on  that  matter.  But  then  the 
English  coinage  is  not  decimal.-  it  contains  the  old 
division  of  the  pound,  first  into  ^th  and  then  into 
T^th,  which  belonged  to  the  Middle  Ages.  You  could 
not  propose  that  any  nation  which  does  not  possess 
it  should  adopt  it  as  it  stands.  The  contrast  between 
the  French  currencies  and  the  English  is  perhaps 
characteristic  of  the  two  countries.  The  French  is  a 
symmetrical  embodiment  of  imperfect  principles  ;  the 
English  a  confused  embodiment  of  the  best  princi- 
ples. The  French  looks  quite  right  till  you  have  to 
examine  and  study  it ;  the  English  looks  quite  wrong 
till  you  see  what  it  really  is,  and  what  such  things 
ought  to  be.  The  French  has  a  good  "manner"  and 
a  had  "meaning";  the  English  an  excellent  mean- 
ing but  a  wretched  manner.  The  first  sight  sees 
what  is  good  in  France ;  the  first  sight  does  not  see 
what  is  good  in  England. 

The  Germsin,  the  Spanish,  and  the  remaining 
currencies  of  the  world  need  not  for  the  present  pur- 
pose be  discussed :  they  have  no  claims  to  be  put 
forward  as  universal  currencies,  and  no  one  does  so 
put  them  forward.  The  conclusion  we  come  to  is, 
that  no  existing  coinage  is  fit  as  it  stands  for  inter- 
national uses ;  and  this  is  really  the  conclusion  which 
should  have  been  expected,— the  conditions  of  an 
international  currency,  as  we  have  stated  them,  are 
complex,  and  are  very  little  likely  to  have  been  satis- 
fied in  rude  ages.  The  double  standard  itself,  though 
absurd  in  theory,  is,  if  we  look  at  history,  rather 
plausible.  Silver  was  the  old  currency  of  Europe ; 
gold  a  mere  article  of  dealing  and  traffic.  Silver 
is  the  best  currency  for  early  times  because  it  is 
cheap,  just  as  gold  is  the  best  currency  for  ripe 
^^es  because  it  is  dear.    G-radually  there  has  been  a 
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transition  from  the  metal  of  early  times  to  the  metal 
of  late  times ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  discard  the 
metal  of  early  times, — the  small  transactions  in  which 
it  is  used  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  perhaps  more 
numerous  than  ever.  The  two  metals  inust  be  kept 
in  use  together ;  but  the  true  system,  the  English 
system,  is  in  the  last  degree  re6ned.  It  makes  the 
dearer  metal,  gold,  the  standard,  —  uses  gold  alone 
in  considerable  payments ;  but  it  uses  silver  as  a 
medium  for  small  payments,  and  discards  all  notion 
of  a  real  comparison  of  its  value  with  the  value  of 
gold.  Twenty  shillings  do  not  really  make  a  f ;  the 
value  is  arbitrary  and  the  quantity  coined  is  arbitrary. 
Gold  coinage  circulates  at  its  true  value,  and  an 
artificial  silver  coinage  circulates  at  an  abnormal 
value  because  of  its  regulated  quantity.  Naturally 
it  was  long  before  this  nice  expedient  was  detected, 
and  till  then  both  metals  circulated  together  at  this 
equation  or  at  that.  The  common-sense  of  mankind 
says,  We  want  them  both,  and  we  must  have  them 
both ;  the  arrangements  were  left  to  some  few  who 
said  they  understood  them. 

The  high  gold  unit,  again,  is  not  wanted  in  early 
ages  :  people  only  want  cheap  things  and  small  coins ; 
a  high  "reckoning  engine"  is  useless.  Nor  would 
a  decimal  coinage  have  been  comprehensible.  The 
Arabic  numerals  which  we  use  have  made  10  look 
like  a  line  of  nature ;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
before  these  numerals  were  used,  people  did  not  think 
so  much  of  fen, — they  thought  most  of  halves  and 
quarters,  of  multiples  of  3  and  4,  All  our  conditions 
have  reference  to  the  modem  world,  and  were  not 
imaginable  in  the  old  world  ;  we  must  not  therefore 
be  surprised  if  we  have  to  invent  a  new  currency, 
and  do  not  find  a  fit  one  ready.  What  that  new  one 
ought  to  be,  we  shall  next  week  discuss. 
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lEB!     PRACTICAL     PKOPOSALS     FOR     AN      INTERNATIONAL 

COINAQE. 

[From  tbe  Economttt,  Nov.  28,  1868.] 

Wk  have  before  considered  the  motiveB  which  re- 
quire and  the  principles  which  should  regulate  an 
international  coinage.  We  have  now  to  examine  the 
practical  proposals  that  have  been  put  forward ;  we 
must  see  how  far  they  accord  with  the  principles, 
and  how  far  they  would  insure  the  promised  advan- 
tages. Unfortunately,  according  to  the  conclusions 
of  our  last  article,  every  system  of  international  coin- 
age must  be  incumbered  with  a  great  evil :  no  ex- 
isting system  of  coinage  is  at  all  fit  for  universal 
adoption.  Whatever  new  one  is  chosen,  there  must 
he  a  great  change  in  our  common  modes  of  reckon- 
ing ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  greater  than  this 

The  most  prominent  proposal  is  that  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  —  to  coin  in  this  country  and  in  others 
a  3a-franc  piece,  which  should  circulate  in  all  and 
be  a  legal  tender  in  them  all.  The  particular  coin  — 
a  25-f ranc  piece  —  is  chosen,  because  by  mere  acci- 
dent a  coin  of  nearly  that  value  is  at  present  in 
circulation  in  several  very  important  states.  The 
English  sovereign  differs  by  2d.  only  from  that 
value ;  in  France,  any  multiple  of  five  francs  would 
be  intelligible,  and  so  in  Italy  and  Switzerland ; 
Spain  has  already  a  nearly  equal  coin ;  Austria  and 
Sweden  are  ready  to  strike  one.  The  Commissioners 
describe  the  proposal  in  words  which  on  account  of 
their  importance  it  is  best  to  have  before  us. 

"The  recommendations,"  they  say,  "which  were  made  by  the 
Paris  Conference,  with  a  view  of  introducing  gold  coins  which 
should  be  common  to  all  countries,  are:  — 

"HI.  That  all  gold  coins  hereafter  struck  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  parties  to  the  Convention  should  either  be  of  the 
value  of  Ave  francs  or  multiples  of  that  sum, 

"  IV.  That  a  gold  coin  of  tbe  value  of  35  francs  should  be 
struck  by  such  countries  as  prefer  it,  and  be  admitted  as  an  in- 
ternational coin. 
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"The  effect  of  these  Fecommendations,  if  adopted,  would  be  to 
make  a  gold  coin  of  five  fraDcs  the  basis  of  the  international  cnr- 
rency,  and  to  Bubetitute  the  proposed  coin  of  twenty-five  francs  in 
England  for  tbe  soverei^,  in  the  United  States  for  the  half-eagle, 
and  we  presume  in  Spain  for  the  doblon.  In  Austria  and  in  Swe- 
den a  coin  of  this  value  would  also  be  struck. 

"The  Spanish  doblon,  or  piece  of  t«n  escudos,  contains  of 

fine  gold     .......  116.487 

The  half-e^le, 116.100 

The  sovereign,  ......  118.001 

And  the  new  coin  of  the  value  of  twenty-flve  francs 

would  contain       ......  112.008 

"As  regards  the  coin  of  this  country,  the  change  therefore 
which  would  be  required  would  be  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fine 
gold  contained  in  the  sovereign  by  about  a  grain  (or,  more  accu- 
rately, .098  of  a.  grain).  The  diminution  iu  value  would  be  abont 
id.  (more  accurately,  S.lSfld.)  in  the  pound,  equal  to  .88,  or  very 
nearly  ^ths  per  cent.  The  existing  ehilhng,  which  is  only  a  token 
coin,  would  remain  in  circulation,  representing  ^th  part  of  the 
new  as  it  now  does  of  the  eiisting  sovereign  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  sixpenny  piece,  the  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing  would 
remain,  representing  the  same  parts  of  the  new  sovereign  as  they 
now  do  of  the  existing  sovereign.  The  reduction  of  the  value  of 
the  sovereign  must  practically  involve  that  of  the  pound." 

But  the  great  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  on 
the  face  of  it  it  does  not  attain  the  object :  a  coin 
of  tv7enty-five  francs  value  is  to  be  universal,  but 
nothing  else  is  to  be  universal.  The  object,  as  we 
showed,  which  it  was  desirable  to  attain  was  the 
identity  of  money  of  account;  quotations  were  to 
be  the  same  in  di£Ferent  countries,  — an  English 
merchant  taking  up  a  French  newspaper  was  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  money,  and  a  French  mer- 
chant taking  up  an  English  one :  but  the  proposal 
from  Paris  does  not  effect  this.  Accounts  would 
not  be  kept  identically  abroad  and  at  home  after 
the  change,  any  more  than  now.  The  French  writ- 
ten money  would  still  be  francs  and  centimes ;  the 
as-franc  piece  would  be  in   it  what  the  half-crown 
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is  in  the  present  English  money  of  accotint,  —  it 
would  be  a  circulating  coin,  but  it  would  not  be  a 
calculating  term.  If  an  Englishman  saw  that  the 
Bank  of  France  had  1,163,665,670  francs  in  its  till, 
he  would  have  to  divide  by  25  to  know  how  much 
in  international  money  that  was ;  and  be  can  obtain 
this  quite  nearly  enough  for  most  purposes,  and  the 
number  of  our  present  sovereigns  equivalent  to  that 
sum,  by  the  very  same  division.  The  case  is  still 
worse  with  the  subordinate  divisions.  If  an  English- 
man sees  that  cotton  is  102  francs  50  centimes  at 
Havre,  or  wheat  36  frtmcs  60  centimes,  what  is  he 
the  better  for  the  international  coin  ?  He  has  a 
sum  to  work  to  turn  the  printed  quotation  into  the 
new  coin,  and  if  he  has  a  sum  to  work  he  may  just 
as  well  remain  as  now  ;  he  can  turn  francs  and  cen- 
times into  the  old  money  just  as  well  as  into  the  new 
money. 

The  inconvenience  of  changing  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  would  be  very  considerable :  it  would  bo 
such  as  it  would  be  worth  while  to  incur  for  a  great 
object,  but  not  such  as  it  would  be  wise  to,  incur 
for  a  small  one.  If  we  are  to  change  our  currency, 
let  us  BO  change  it  that  we  may  be  intelligible  to 
foreigners,  and  that  foreigners  may  be  intelligible 
to  us ;  to  make  a  slight  alteration  would  cost  most 
of  the  price  and  not  obtain  most  of  the  advantage. 

A  controversy  of  much  delicacy  has,  however, 
been  started :  it  is  said  that  England  does  not  now 
charge  a  seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  gold,  but  that 
under  the  proposed  system  she  might  begin  to  do  so. 
The  difference  between  the  new  sovereign  of  twenty- 
five  francs  and  the  present  sovereign  is  only  1  per 
cent.:  we  might  charge  1  per  cent,  for  coining  the 
new  one,  and  so  keep  the  value  unchanged ;  what 
was  taken  from  the  quantity  might  be  added  by  the 
charge  of  the  government.  And  if  all  nations  were 
at  once  starting  a  new  coinage,  this  theory  would 
be  sound.  Nothing  requires  a  government  to  coin 
Vol.  v.- 82 
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gratis :  it  is  a  matter  of  conTenience  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  charge.  Whatever  charge  a 
government  makes,  raises  the  value  of  the  coin,  just  * 
as  an  additional  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  gold 
plate  raises  the  value  of  gold  plate ;  sovereigns  made 
gratis  would  not  buy  so  much  cloth  or  so  much 
cotton  as  sovereigns  made  at  a  charge.  If  it  were 
only  necessary  to  compare  coin  with  commodities,  a 
charge  of  eeignorage  might  eeisily  be  imposed ;  but  in 
this  case  the  precise  object  is,  to  compare  coin  with 
coin,  not  coin  with  commodities.  English  money  is 
to  be  likened  to  French  money, — the  present  sov- 
ereign is  to  be  made  equal  to  twenty-five  francs :  no 
seignorage  can  help  in  this.  Coin  changes  against 
coin  according  to  the  bullion  contents.  "It  is  evi- 
dent," as  Sir  John  Lubbock  well  puts  it,  "that  the 
new  sovereign  could  not  be  equal  in  value  both  to 
the  existing  pound  sterling  and  to  twenty-five  francs 
of  the  present  French  currency  :  if  by  the  imposition 
of  a  mintage  it  is  made  equal  to  the  former,  no 
advantage  will  be  effected ;  while  if  it  is  reduced  to 
the  value  of  the  latter,  the  necessity  for  compensation 
will  arise." 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider  this  refined 
expedient,  except  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  as 
showing  what  Is  possible  and  what  is  not  possible  in 
international  coinage.  The  proposal  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  that  France  should  coin  a  25-franc  piece 
and  leave  the  rest  of  the  French  currency  as  it  is, 
and  that  the  English  should  alter  their  sovereign  by 
2d.  and  leave  the  rest  of  their  currency  as  it  is,  must 
be  rejected  on  plainer  grounds.  It  does  not  give  ns 
a  common  money  of  account ;  it  does  not  give  us 
an  entire  common  currency  ;  it  does  not  insure  that 
quotations  of  price  should  be  identical :  it  only  pro- 
vides a  single  circulating  coin. 

A  second  plan  is  that  which  the  Coinage  Commiss- 
ioners themselves  recommend,  —  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish   sovereign    as    an    international    coin ;    but   it   is 
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not  easy  to  believe  that  'foreign  nations  would  be 
content  with  a  plan  so  simple  to  us  and  so  difficult 
to  them.  If  the  plan  is  to  give  us  what  we  want,  it 
must  involve  a  complete  abolition  and  total  disuse 
of  the  entire  Continental  coinage ;  we  shall  keep  our 
principal  coin,  but  they  will  lose  all  their  coins.  A 
mere  common  coin,  as  we  have  seen,  be  it  the  sov- 
ereign or  the  25-franc  piece,  is  not  in  itself  of  pri- 
mary use :  what  is  requisite  is  a  common  language 
of  commerce,  — a  single  money  of  account.  Now, 
to  induce  the  French  to  reckon  in  sovereigns  and  to 
keep  their  ledgers  in  pounds  sterling  would  be  a 
most  difficult  task.  It  would  be  said  that  it  was  a 
stratagem  of  England  to  advance  English  interests ; 
it  would  excite  national  jealousy  and  awaken  inher- 
ited ill-will.  No  doubt  the  English  pound  is  the 
most  important  unit  of  account  in  the  whole  com- 
mercial world;  perhaps  (though  this  is  much  more 
disputable)  the  sovereign  is  the  most  important  coin 
in  the  world :  but  a  common  French  peasant  does 
not  know  this,  and  would  not  believe  this ;  no  rea- 
soning would  bring  it  home  to  his  apprehension ;  in 
spite  of  all  arguments,  he  would  think  he  was  yield- 
ing to  an  enemy  and  that  he  was  being  cheated  by 
an  enemy. 

THE    PRACTICAL    PROPOSALS    FOR    AN    INTERNATIONAL 
COINAGE. 


{CODTIMDATION    OF  FBECEDINQ    UtTICLB.] 

(From  tbe  Samomiat,  Dec.  5, 1868.) 

The  unit  suggested  for  an  international  money 
most  contrasted  with  the  sovereign  and  the  25-franc 
piece  is  that  proposed  by  M.  Chevalier.  These  two 
suggestions  are  founded  on  the  notion  of  adhering 
as  far  as  possible  to  existing  coins ;  but  M.  Chevalier 
discards  that  principle.  He  says  in  substance :  — 
"If  you   take  the   25-franc  piece  you  will  have  the 
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8ame  difficulty  out  of  France  as  if  you  proposed  a 
new  unit,  and  if  you  take  the  sovereign  you  will 
have  the  same  difBculty  everywhere  out  of  England : 
it  is  best  to  go  back  to  principle  and  take  the  best 
unit,  —  the  scientific  unit.  You  will  then  have  a 
sound  reason  in  which  all  nations  will  concur ;  you 
will  surmount  the  difficulty  of  asking  one  nation  to 
concede  to  another ;  you  will  be  better  in  theory, 
and  you  will  not  be  worse  in  practice."  But  then 
comes  the  question.  What  is  that  best,  that  scien- 
tific unit  ?  What  is  it  that  all  nations  will  see  to 
be  inherently  preferable  ?  What  is  it  that  for  its 
abstract  merit  they  will  be  willing  to  choose  ? 

To  this  M.  Chevalier  gives  what  we  must  call  a 
French  answer :  he  founds  himself  upon  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures ;  and  he  alleges  not 
only  that  this  system  is  in  practice  more  convenient, 
but  also  that  it  is  in  some  way  more  perfect  than 
other  systems  in  science  and  theory,  which  indisput- 
ably it  is  not.  There  is  no  unit  of  weight  or  unit  of 
measure  in  itself  and  by  any  intrinsic  quality  better 
than  all  other  weights ;  whatever  selection  you  make 
must  be  arbitrary.  Six  yards  long  means  six  times 
the  length  of  a  certain  rod  in  London ;  six  pounds 
means  six  times  the  weight  of  a  certain  standard 
solid  in  London.  There  is  nothing  essentially  good 
in  this  weight  or  this  length ;  it  happens  to  be 
fixed  upon,  but  different  ones  might  have  been  fixed 
upon.  The  French  mHre  is  "the  10,000,000th  part 
of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  passing  through 
Frarice  from  Dunkirk  to  Frementara,"  —  which  is  as 
arbitrary  a  length  as  could  be  found.  The  French 
unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme,  which  is  a  "cubic 
centimetre,  or  the  100th  part  of  a  metre  of  distilled 
water  of  the  temperature  of  melting  ice," — as  arbi- 
trary and  even  as  curious  a  thing  as  can  be  imagined. 
The  notion  of  most  Frenchmen  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  scientific  here  is  an  error;  it  wtis  an  arbi- 
trary choice  like  any  other,  as  good  [as]  and  no  better 
than  any  other. 
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But  it  IB  upon  the  metric  system  that  M.  Clie- 
valier  grounds  his  coinage  scheme.  He  justly  says 
that  originally  the  principal  coin  was  a  principal 
weight  in  some  metal :  the  pound  sterling  was  a 
real  pound's  weight  of  silver  in  the  beginning ;  so 
was  the  livre  Tourmoia,  which  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion continued  to  be  the  great  coin  of  old  France. 
This  is  the  simple  notion  of  a  "coin," — some  sim- 
ple weight  of  a  precious  metal,  authenticated  by  gov- 
ernment or  in  some  way.  M.  Chevalier,  with  great 
learning  and  great  acuteness,  ezemplifies  this  as  in 
the  Chinese  system  and  in  other  systems;  and  he 
argues  that  because  the  original  coin  was  a  simple 
weight  in  some  metal,  so  the  new  one  should  be 
too, — any  fractions  are  an  incurable  defect.  Then  he 
objects  to  the  35-franc  piece,  because  when  written 
in  the  metric  system  of  weights  it  appears  as  0.32557 
grammes,  and  the  English  sovereign  it  is  also  not 
possible  to  ezpress  neatly.  But  we  cannot  agree 
to  this  logic :  it  does  not  follow  that  the  now  coin 
ought  to  be  a  weight  very  simply  expressible,  be- 
cause [th^]  oldest  coins  in  their  origin  were  very 
simply  expressible.  The  notion  of  a  coin  began  so ; 
it  could  not  else  be  made  intelligible  to  barbarians : 
but  we  are  not  barbarians  ;  we  know  what  a  coin  is, 
well  enough.  We  do  not  care  what  exact  weight  a 
sovereign  is ;  we  know  it  contains  a  certain  weight 
of  gold,  because  that  gold  is  the  source  of  its  value, 
but  we  never  in  practice  think  about  it.  In  fact, 
the  sovereign  is  not  easily  expressible  in  English 
weights.  An  ounce  troy  coins  into  3J||  sovereigns, 
or  480  ounces  make  1869  sovereigns,  and  you  can- 
not state  it  more  easily ;  but  no  difficulty  arises : 
we  do  not  think  of  the  origin  of  coins;  we  do  not 
care  what  was  the  relation  in  the  first  times  between 
simple  weight  and  primary  coin ;  we  use  our  sov- 
ereigns and  we  do  not  care.  We  understand  fractions 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  weigh  great  masses  of  sov- 
ereigns when  we  want.    A  simple  equation  between 
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the  unit  of  weight  and  the  unit  of  coinage  may  be 
a  theoretical  advantage,  —  a  determining  reason  for 
choosing  between  two  or  more  units  equally  con- 
venient ;  but  it  18  not  a  primary  quality  in  such  coins, 
it  is  not  an  essential  requisite. 

M.  Chevalier's  exact  proposal  is,  that  the  new 
unit  should  be  a  piece  of  ten  grammes  weight ; 
as  he  says,  "once  and  a  half  the  volume  of  a  piece 
of  twenty  francs."  But  why  ten  grammes  weight  ? 
Why  not  one  gramme,  since  a  gramme  is  the  unit 
of  weight  ?  It  seems  a  gramme  is  too  small  for  a 
unit ;  you  could  not  make  a  nice  money  by  multi- 
plying it  and  dividing  it.  But  surely  this  shows 
plainly  that  the  entire  question  is  one  of  conven- 
ience and  utility;  that  the  "unit  of  weight"  has* 
no  indefeasible  title  to  be  a  "unit  of  money";  that 
we  must  judge  whether  it  should  be  so  by  a  com- 
parison of  that  advantage  with  other  advances. 

The  real  question  is  simple;  it  is  only  this:  — 
Which  is  more  important  for  a  new  iutemational 
coin,  —  an  easily  expressible  relation  to  the  unit 
weight  of  the  metric  system,  or  an  easily  expressible 
relation  to  present  coins  and  present  moneys  of 
account  ?  M.  Chevalier  decides  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer ;  but  we  cannot  a^ee  with  him.  We  attach  no 
special  scientific  value  to  the  French  metric  system ; 
we  do  not  think  it  of  primary  importance  that  the 
unit  of  value  should  be  a  simple  (though  arbitrary) 
element  of  the  unit  of  weight ;  we  regard  it  as 
very  important  that  the  new  coin  should  be  easily 
expressible  in  old  coins- 

The  last  of  the  most  remarkable  systems  which 
have  been  proposed  for  an  international  coin  is  one 
of  singular  ingenuity.  It  was  proposed  by  the  pres- 
ent Master  of  the  Mint  —  one  of  the  English  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Congress  of  Paris — that  ten  francs 
should  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  value,  and  that  a 
gold  piece  of  that  value  {it  would  be  nearly  Us.)  should 
be  struck  to  represent  it.    The  principal  advantage 
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of  this  scheme  is  plain :  those  nations  who  now 
reckon  in  francs  would  be  able  after  the  change  to 
reckon  in  francs ;  those  who  now  use  the  French 
coinage  —  or,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  the  cointige 
of  the  InterDatiooal  Convention  —  could  continue  to 
use  it ;  the  novelty  is  identical  with  a  great  reality. 
The  exact  scheme  and  the  way  it  seems  to  have 
su^ested  itself  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  is  thus 
described  by  the  British  delegates  :  — 

"The  rennnciation  of  the  principle  of  a  currency  based  on  & 
Btaodard  of  silrer  seemed  to  imply  and  ne43eeaitate  the  adoption  of 
a  common  unit  of  higher  value  than  that  at  present  prevailing  in 
countries  not  possessing  a  gold  standard,  and  the  piece  of  five 
francs  was  that  which,  in  spite  of  individual  objections,  found  favor 
vith  the  majority  of  the  Conunissioners. 

"Exception  was  taken  to  it  by  some  of  the  members  for  the 
practical  reason  of  its  insignificant  dimensions,  and  upon  the  more 
theoretical  ground  that  it  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  with  the 
decimal  system. 

"We  shared  this  opinion,  and  were  prepared  to  have  suggested 
K  preferable  a  ten-franc  piece,  which  would  not  only  be  free  from 
these  drawbacks,  but  would  be  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  iu  Eng- 
land, which  is  accustomed  to  the  higher  unit  of  the  sovereign. 

"A  new  British  coin  having  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  the 
ten-franc  piece,  with  the  same  proportion  of  alloy,  would  be  within 
3id.  of  8s.  in  value.  Such  a  piece  could  be  legally  introduced 
into  circulation  as  an  additional  member  of  the  present  coinage, 
provided  it  was  issued  as  a  token  coin  for  8«.  and  made  a  legal 
tender  to  a  limited  amount  only,  such  as  £4  or  ten  pieces.  It 
could  have  inscribed  upon  it  '  10  franca '  in  addition  to  its  cur- 
rent value  of  '8s.'  This  coin  would  become  the  unit  of  computa- 
tion, the  new  pound  or  metrical  ponnd  ;  or  it  might  be  made 
the  tenth  part  of  a  new  metrical  pound,  if  a  denomination  of 
higher  value  were  demanded.  We  would  thus  become  possessed 
of  an  international  coin. 

"The  scheme  of  coinage  which  it  would  be  the  means  of 
su^esting  is  one  resting  upon  the  penny  reduced  four  per  cent. 
in  value,  and  would  include  a  silver  piece  of  ten  such  pence,  in 
addition  to  the  gold  piece  of  100  pence.  The  ultimate  adjustment 
of  the  European  and  American  coinages  contemplated  would  pre- 
sent: — 
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"In  the  French  coinage: 
"  1  franc  divided  into  100  centimes  ; 

"  In  the  American  : 
"6  francs  (dollar)  divided  into  100  cents; 

"In  the  British : 
"10    francs    (gold    florin,    one  metrical   pound,  or   one-tenth  of 
a  metrical  pound),  divided  into  100  pence ;   with  the  addition,  if 
desired,  of  100   francs  (one  metrical   pound,  £4  sterling),  divided 
into  1,000  pence. 

"Such  a  coin  as  the  gold  Bs.  piece  could  be  produced  without 
exptense,  owing  to  the  seignorage  of  ^^d.  which  it  would  yield  as 
a  token,  and  the  piece  could  be  made  sufficiently  distinctive  by 
giving  it  a  plain  edge.  For  the  issue  of  such  a  piece  there  is  the 
precedent  of  the  silver  florin,  which  was  devised  to  represent  the 
pound  and  mil  system,  and  to  bring  that  system  uuder  the  notice 
of  the  public.  The  Bs.  piece  proposed  would  represent  the  metrical 
system  founded  upon  the  penny,  which  has  always  been  a  rival 
with  the  former  in  general  estimation,  and  which  seems  entitled 
to  equal  consideration  at  the  hands  of  government  The  issue  of 
such  a  piece,  while  it  brought  the  metrical  system  of  coinage  into 
notice,  would  not  be  conclusive  as  to  tlie  ultimate  adoption  of  that 
system,  but  would  leave  it  possible  to  advance  in  such  a  course,  or 
to  recede  from  it  at  any  time  without  embarrassment." 

As  the  delegates  state  their  plan,  it  involves  the 
immediate  issue  of  an  8s.  gold  piece,  which  is  to 
circulate  with  the  present  coins.  But  in  this  there 
would  be  much  harm  and  no  good ;  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  have  at  once  in  circulation,  pieces 
so  alike  in  appearance  but  bo  sensibly  different  in 
value  as  an  Ss.  gold  piece  and  a  lOs.  gold  piece  ;  the 
cashiers  of  all  banks  would  rebel  gainst  the  puz- 
zle, and  in  practice  it  would  cause  constant  mist^es. 
The  half-sovereign  we  must  have,  and  so  the  8s. 
piece  would  be  unpopular  as  an  introduction  of  the 
proposed  coin ;  it  would  be  a  bad  introduction.  The 
8s.  piece  would  begin  by  creating  blunders  eind  caus- 
ing plague  ;  it  would  be  itself  unpopular,  and  make 
everything  allied  to  it  unpopular  too. 

But  though  the  immediate  issue  of  a  ten-franc 
piece  in  England  is  out  of  the  question,  its  adoption 
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as  a  basis  for  a  universal  money  is  by  no  means 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  indeed  one  objection 
of  great  magnitude  to  it, — of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, to  English  ideas :  the  ten-franc  piece  is  a  very 
low  unit.  The  tendency  of  nations  is  to  augment  the 
Bcale  of  their  transactions ;  and  the  larger  the  trans- 
action, the  more  convenient  to  have  a  high  unit  in 
terms  of  which  to  express  it.  The  natural  change 
is  from  a  lower  unit  to  a  higher,  smd  it  is  a  going 
back  in  civilization  to  begin  to  count  in  8s.  pieces 
when  we  have  been  used  to  count  in  pounds  ster- 
ling: the  number  of  figures  would  be  greater,  and 
the  reckoning  would  be  more  difBcult.  To  this  it  is 
replied :  first,  that  the  reckoning  would  be  in  deci- 
mals, which  for  all  paper  calculations  is  indisputably 
easier,  so  that  the  increased  facility  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  calculation  may  be  set  off 
against  the  augmented  difficulty  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  unit ;  secondly,  that  for  very  large  cal- 
culations the  new  method  may  easily  be  made  better 
than  the  old.  As  civilization  augments  and  com- 
merce extends,  the  sovereign  may  become  an  incon- 
veniently small  unit ;  indeed,  even  now  the  use  of  it 
often  involves  an  inconvenient  number  of  figures. 
But  100  francs  or  £4  might  in  the  new  system 
easily  serve  as  a  "  large-buainess  unit,"  and  as  a 
monetary  statistical  unit :  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
than  the  sovereign  for  the  last  purpose,  and  as  good 
as  the  sovereign  for  the  first  purpose. 

In  other  respects  the  proposal  to  issue  a  ten-franc 
unit  is  faultless.  It  at  once  affords  a  basis  for  a 
xmiversal  money  of  account ;  prices  could  be  every- 
where quoted  in  it,  just  as  they  are  now  quoted  in 
it  throughout  France  and  throughout  the  countries 
of  the  Convention.  It  thoroughly  accomplishes  the 
end  if  we  can  but  make  up  our  mind  to  the  means. 

There  still  remains  a  proposal  suggested  to  the 
Commissioners,  —  that  the  25-f ranc  piece  might  be 
adopted  in  this  country  as    a   monetary  unit,  upon 
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condition  that  France  and  other  countries  adopted 
it  as  a  monetary  unit  too ;  that  we  should  decimal- 
ize upon  that  basis,  if  they  would  change  their  unit 
and  decimalize  upon  it  too.  But  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  scheme  must  be  discussed  in  another 
article. 


THE  RBBXJLT  OT  THE    IlfTERNATIONAL-COINAGB  DISCUSSION. 

[From  Ibe  Economitt,  Dte.  19,  1M8.| 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  new  imit  of  account 
of  twenty-five  francs  has  some  plausibility  at  first 
sight ;  there  is  a  coin  Tery  near  to  it  in  all  the 
most  important  countries,  —  the  Spanish  doblon,  the 
American  half-eagle,  the  English  sovereign  are  all 
very  near  to  it ;  a  decimal  system  of  money  and 
accounts  based  on  this  piece  would  be  approximately 
intelligible  wherever  it  is  necessary.  But  here  the 
merit  of  the  scheme  stops.  Though  like  many  non- 
French  coins,  it  is  identical  with  no  coin ;  in  Spain, 
in  England,  and  in  America  there  would  be  a  slight 
change  to  be  made,  and  in  this  matter  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  change  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its 
arithmetical  magnitude,  —  a  small  change  may  cause 
more  difficulty  than  a  great  change.  Even  in  France 
there  is  as  yet  no  such  coin  in  circulation  ;  it  has 
been  proposed  there,  as  a  concession  to  foreign  wishes, 
and  especially  to  supposed  English  wishes,  but  it 
is  not  desired  or  thought  of  by  the  mass  of  the 
French.  Its  adoption  as  a  unit  will  entail  a  change- 
of  every  coin  in  the  world  and  of  every  money  of 
account  in  the  world,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
chance  of  its  being  chosen.  It  would  be  a  contriv- 
ance to  combine  as  many  difficulties  as  possible  sind 
to  puzzle  as  many  people  as  possible. 

A   suggestion    may,    however,   be   founded   on    it. 
The   great  difficulty  in  all  changes   of  coin  is  with 
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the  smaller  coios.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  has 
prevented  and  is  long  likely  to  prevent  a  decimaliza- 
tion of  a  coinage  founded  on  the  £.  Twenty  years 
ago  and  more  the  florin  was  struck  eis  a  first  step 
to  that  scheme,  and  to  prepare  men's  minds;  but  we 
are  not  a  bit  nearer  that  scheme  than  we  then  were. 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  a  deputation  that  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  "we  could  get  rid  of  the  penny,"  and 
there  the  plan  stuck.  The  mass  of  the  community 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  change  the  petty  coins  they 
use  and  reckon  in  ;  and  so  many  tolls  and  charges  — 
some  belonging  to  private  people  — are  assessed  in 
the  smaller  coins,  that  we  should  be  immersed  in  a 
complexity  of  compensations.  No  doubt  it  could  be 
done,  and  for  a  great  object  ought  to  be  done,  but 
there  would  be  endless  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
people  to  do  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  retain  the 
smaller  coins,  all  other  changes  are  in  comparison 
easy :  you  do  not  require  to  change  the  habits  of  the 
mass  of  mankind ;  you  address  yourself  to  the  users 
of  valuable  coins,  who  are  in  some  degree  educated ; 
you  can  translate  exactly  each  old  sum,  however 
small,  into  the  coinage  you  propose ;  everybody  could 
pay  exactly  what  they  had  contracted  to  pay ;  no 
man's  income  would  be  menaced  and  no  one's  di- 
minished. Now,  a  system  can  certainly  be  devised 
which  would  keep  the  English  small  money,  and 
also  the  American  small  money :  the  plan  of  decimal 
coinage  known  as  the  "farthing  plan"  does  this. 
We  should  have  to  change  the  sovereign  to  1,000 
farthings,  or  £1.  Oa.  lOd.  ;  now,  this  is  almost  exactly 
the  half-eagle  of  five  dollars.  Taking  the  dollar  at 
4a.  Sd,,  which  by  Act  of  Congress  it  is,  the  American 
cent  is  an  English  halfpenny ;  and  the  cent  there- 
fore could  be  retained  in  the  United  States  as  a  pay- 
ing coin,  just  as  the  halfpenny  could  be  kept  here. 
It  would  tiierefore  be  not  only  possible,  it  would  for 
such  a  matter  be  even  easy,  to  found  a  great  Anglo- 
Saxon   system  of  coins,  —  a   system  of   coins   which 
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would  be  common  to  both  the  great  nations  which 
speak  the  English  language.  And  the  two  countries 
w^ould  not  only  obtain  the  advantage  of  uniformity, 
each  of  them  would  have  a  better  coinage  than  it 
now  has,  America  would  have  a  high  gold  unit, 
and  would  reckon  her  vast  debt  and  great  taxation 
in  unitB  of  suitable  size ;  counting  such  large  sums 
by  dollars  seems,  and  always  must  seem,  like  meas- 
uring their  enormous  territory  by  inches.  England 
would  have  a  decimal  coinage  and  a  decimal  sys- 
tem of  accounts  which  now  she  has  not,  and  which 
as  long  as  we  keep  the  sovereign  as  our  principal 
unit  she  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  long  before  the  French,  eind 
the  other  nations  which  have  adopted  their  money, 
would  change  and  adopt  the  Anglo-Saxon  money. 
But  still,  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  are  so  much  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  race  ;  a  price  current  that  an  Anglo-Saxon 
can  effectually  deal  with  is  a  price  current  so  much 
more  important  and  so  much  more  read  than  a  price 
current  which  only  the  French  and  the  copiers  of 
French  money  can  readily  use,  —  that  in  the  course 
of  years  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  money 
would  become  the  one  money.  And  even  before  then 
it  might  be  and  would  be  largely  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal money  of  wholesale  account:  every  great  firm 
in  the  world  would  quote  prices  in  that  great  spread- 
ing and  (so  to  say)  oceanic  money,  as  well  as  in  its 
own  local  money.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Germany  will  have  a  currency  to  choose  :  none 
of  her  many  currencies  are  suitable  to  modern  com- 
merce ;  and  she  ought  to  have  —  and  will  have,  we 
may  be  sure,  ere  long  —  one  uniform  coinage  and  one 
single  money  of  account.  It  is  very  likely,  consider- 
ing her  great  intercourse  with  America  and  England, 
that  she  might  choose  to  select  the  money  which 
we  put  forward  rather  than  that  which  France  puts 
forward.     In  that  case  there  would  be  one  Teutonic 
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money  and  one  Latin  money ;  the  latter  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  West  of  Europe,  and  the  former  circulat- 
ing through  the  world.  Such  a  monetary  Btate  would 
be  an  immense  improvement  on  the  present.  Yearly 
one  nation  after  another. would  drop  into  the  union 
which  best  suited  it ;  and  looking  to  the  commer- 
cial activity  of  the  Teutonic  races,  and  the  compara- 
tive torpor  of  the  Latin  races,  no  doubt  the  Teutonic 
money  would  be  most  frequently  preferred.  In  this 
case  as  in  most,  the  stronger  would  daily  come  to  be 
stronger,  and  the  weaker  daily  be — in  comparison  if 
not  absolutely — weaker.  Probably  in  the  end  the  less 
coinage  would  mei^e  in  the  greater;  but  at  any  rate 
it  would  be  a  great  step  to  have  but  two  moneys, 
and  we  could  well  make  shift  to  do  with  that  if  we 
were  sure,  as  we  should  be,  that  there  never  were 
to  be  any  more. 

The  worst  objection  to  such  a  plan  is  the  present 
state  of  the  American  paper  currency.  The  metallic 
dollar  of  ia.  Zd.  is  superseded  by  the  paper  greenback, 
worth  a  good  third  less  ;  men  buy  in  paper,  not  in 
gold,  and  sell  for  paper  too.  If  the  two  countries 
adjusted  their  metallic  currencies,  they  still  would 
not  have  a  monetary  union,  because  one  altogether 
rejects  coin  as  a  measure  of  value  and  the  other 
adheres  to  it.  Still,  we  may  hope  that  the  paper  de- 
preciation of  America  will  be  temporary ;  the  other 
difficulties  of  a  monetary  union  will  take  some  time 
to  settle,  and  in  the  mean  time  this  one  may  settle 
itself. 

It  is  true  that  even  after  this  depreciation  is  cured, 
another  difficulty  would  remain,  —  though  by  Act  of 
Congress  the  dollar  is  valued  at  45.  3d.,  in  fact  in 
real  gold  it  is  not  so  much ;  but  after  the  immense 
alterations  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  which  the 
greenback  system  has  introduced,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  Americans  would  object  to  a  slight 
change  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  monetary  union 
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primarily  with  England,  and  gradually  we  may  hope 
with  much  if  not  all  the  civilized  world. 

America  has  the  casting  vote  in  this  matter.  If 
she  should  in  fact  (as  it  has  been  said  and  sug- 
gested she  would)  join  the  existing  monetary  union, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  rival  the  currency 
of  that  union:  it  would  then  be  supported  by  the 
principal  nations  of  the  Latin  race,  and  by  the  sec- 
ond and  the  most  augmenting  nation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  it  would  couple  the  prestige  of  the  old 
Continent  and  that  of  the  new.  But  as  yet  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  never  considered 
the  "international-coinage"  question  any  more  than 
the  people  of  England ;  when  they  do,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  consider  a  union  with  England  of 
greater  importance  than  a  union  with  the  nations 
which  have  copied  the  French  coinage, — her  transac- 
tions with  us  are  now  far  more  than  hers  with  them, 
and  as  we  have  before  said,  English-speaking  business 
grows  faster  than  any  other  business.  So  impressed 
was  Mr.  Chase  with  the  advantf^e  of  a  common 
money  with  England,  that  he  proposed  to  Congress 
to  adopt  the  English  sovereign.  But  the  change  to  a 
common  union  founded  on  the  five-dollar  piece  must 
be  far  more  pleasing  to  American  sentiment  than  a 
change  to  the  English  sovereign;  and  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  better  for  us  too,  since  any  new  interna- 
tional coinage  must  be  decimal,  and  the  decimal  sys- 
tem founded  on  the  £  involves  so  much  interference 
with  "penny  business"  that  it  probably  could  not 
be  carried.  Besides,  it  "stops  the  way"  of  all  coin- 
age improvement ;  not  becoming  itself  more  popular, 
but  preventing  Englishmen  from  attending  to  any 
scheme  which  might  be  popular  and  might  be  car- 
ried. 

We  suggest  this  scheme  in  no  hostility  to  the 
ten-franc  scheme ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  Messrs. 
Graham  and  Wilson,  our  Commissioners  at  Paris, 
who  first  suggested  it,  made  an  immense  advance  in 
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"one-currency"  discussion.  Before  that  there  was  no 
proposal  which  gave  us  one  real  money,  one  money 
of  account.  Before  that  the  suggestions  went  to  a 
common  coin,  —  a  five-franc  or  25-f ranc  coin  ;  there 
was  no  plan  at  all  which  would  enable  prices  to  be 
quoted  alike  and  bargains  to  be  expressed  alike.  Nor 
is  there  any  competing  scheme  now  which  could  at 
once  give  us  these  benefits.  The  advocates  have  a 
strong  position :  they  speak  on  behalf  of  a  great 
monetary  union ;  they  say,  "  We  have  made  a  great 
sacrifice,  we  have  abolished  our  old  currencies ;  we 
have  adopted  a  new  currency :  do  you  join  with  us, 
and  change  your  currency  as  we  have."  It  is  hard 
to  reply,  "Oh,  you  have  changed  too  fast;  you  have 
chosen  a  currency  you  should  not  have  chosen  :  you 
must  change  again ;  you  must  make  a  third  currency 
if  we  are  to  join  you."  Practically,  the  diiBculty  of 
inducing  the  present  race  of  Frenchmen  and  French 
imitators  to  disuse  the  franc  is  insuperable.  Genera- 
tions must  pass  before  they  will  think  of  it,  much 
less  do  it.  The  "  ten-franc  "  advocates  have  therefore 
the  best  of  clients,  —  a  client  who  will  consent  to 
"nothing";  they  are  able  by  the  consistent  force  of 
obstinate  multitudes  to  say,  "If  you  will  not  have 
our  union  you  shall  have  none,  for  we  will  not  con- 
sent to  any  other.  We  have  just  '  built  a  new 
house':  you  may  or  may  not  come  and  live  in  it, 
but  we  cannot  pull  it  down  again  and  begin  a  third 
house  to  please  you."  What  the  answer  to  this  is, 
we  will  nest  week  show. 


THE    REAL    FEA3IBTLITT    OP    ASSIMILATING    THE    ENGLISH 

AND    THE  AMERICAN  CURBENCIBS. 

[From  Ibe  RmumW,  Dec.  36,  IMS.] 

Wb  last  week  said  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  in- 
genuity of  the  "ten-franc"  scheme  for  international 
money  ;  that  it  is  more  original  than  any  other 
scheme ;    that    it    promises    more    than    any    other 
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scheme :  but  we  fear  that  in  practice  there  are  too 
many  ohjections  to  it.  A  responsible  minister  would 
hardly  face  Parliament  with  it. 

First,  it  would  alter  the  penny,  and  the  penny  is 
the  unit  of  small  payments.  The  indistinct  manner 
in  which  this  grave  objection  has  been  understood  by 
some  accomplished  supporters  of  the  plan  is  remark- 
able. Thus  Mr.  Leone  Levi,  on  examination  before 
the  Commission,  gave  Lord  Halifax,  the  chairman, 
these  answers :  — 

"  876.  Do  jou  think  that  such  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
coinage  as  that  would  be  nell  received  in  this  country  I — The  penny 
would  remain ;  and  we  must  remember  that  when  the  discussion 
was  carried  on  about  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  a  verj  large 
and  preponderating  number  of  persons  were  in  favor  of  the  mwn- 
tenance  of  the  penny  above  the  sovereign,  and  more  especially  of 
the  t«npenny  scheme.  The  difference  between  the  tenpenny  scheme 
formerly  advocated  and  my  proposal  is,  that  with  mine  you  have 
a  gold  and  international  unit  as  the  basis,  whilst  formerly  that 
plan  seemed  to  imply  a  silver  unit,  without  introducing  any  uni- 
formity with  the  coins  of  other  countries. 

"  377.  Would  not  the  penny  bo  altered  tool  — Not  in  reality, 
because  the  present  penny  is  really  worth  ten  centimes. 

"  378.     One  hundred  pence  are  worth  8s.  4d.l — Yea,  nominally, 

"  379.     For  that  you  would  pay  only  8s.! — Yes. 

"  380.  There  is  therefore  a  difference  of  4  per  cent.) — Yea, 
the  Soth  part  of  every  penny.  What  is  contemplated  is  a  unit  of 
100  pence ;  the  relation  it  would  bear  to  the  present  coin  would 
of  course  be  different. 

"  381.  Your  ten-franc  piece  would  be  100  pence  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  basis. 

"883.  The  ten-franc  piece  is  equal  to  8a.t  —  Y^es,  with  the 
present  penny. 

"  88S.  After  the  change?~No;  then  it  will  be  worth  100 
pence.  I  allow  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  this  manner,  aris- 
ing from  the  slight  change  in  the  Talne  of  the  penny ;  but  the  new 
ten-franc  piece  for  the  present  should  be  issued  as  a  token  only. 
1  consider  it  far  easier  to  make  that  change  in  the  penny  than  in 
the  sovereign,  which  is  the  standard. 

"  884.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  penny  would  not 
be  changed ;  would  it  not  be  changed  t  —  Not  in  respect  to  Its 
intrinsic  value ;   in  its  relation  to  the  present   coinage  it  wonld 
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have  to  be.  You  could  take  the  same  penny  as  exists  now,  and 
count  it  at  the  rate  of  100  to  the  10  francs,  because  it  is  not 
worth  more. 

"  883.  Of  course  ita  intrinsic  value  is  much  below  that  t  — Yes, 
that  is  what  I  mean. 

"  sse.  But  the  value  for  which  the  penny  is  current  would 
be  reduced  ?  —  Yea." 

The  truth  obviously  is,  that  all  penny  incomes 
would  be  taxed  nearly  lOd.  in  the  £.,  and  the  owners 
would  ask  for  compensation  and  must  have  compen- 
sation. An  income  tax  so  special  and  so  sudden 
would  not  be  home  silently.  The  owners  of  bridge 
tolls  and  ferries  are  not  the  main  people ;  the  whole 
system  of  railway  carriage  is  based  on  penny  charges. 
For  example,  the  following  are  passenger  charges :  — 


First  Clasa,       Second  aaw.    Third  Clasa. 

London  to  Birkenhead, 
Bini brook,  . 
Becchin^OD, 
Bishopstoke, 
Biahopslnne, 
Bishop  Stortford, 

Again,  the  following  rates  are  charged  on  a  main  line 
in  Ireland,  which  is  only  an  average  specimen :  — 

Rates  Chabged. 


1.  Grain,  .... 

a.  Drink,         .... 

8.  Salt  provisions,  . 

.  )  Pitwood,   .... 

'■  )  Cut  timber, 

5.  ArtiHcial  manure, 

6.  Groceries,     .... 

7.  Bale  jcoods.  including  wool, 
Q  \  Brickti,  tiles,  slates,  stone, 

■  )  Drain  pipes, 

.  i  Iron  eastings  and  machinery, 

'  I  Iron  agricultural  implements, 

10.  Potatoes,      .... 

11.  Coal  and  coke,    .        .      )<j.  t4 


\\  per  ton  per  mile. 
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These  charges  are  often  the  highest  the  company 
can  by  law  make ;  any  minister  who  shall  undertake 
to  adjust  them  to  a  currency  not  expressible  in  pen- 
nies will  have  a  hard  task  before  him. 

Secondly,  a  change  to  the  French  system  of  reck- 
oning is  a  change  that  must  be  made  at  once. 
There  can  be  no  transition  state ;  the  two  systems  of 
reckoning  cannot  be  used  together.  Neither  pound, 
shilling,  nor  penny  would  have  an  exact  equivalent 
in  the  new  coinage  or  the  new  money  of  account. 
On  a  given  day  we  must  all  take  to  francs  and 
abandon  shillings. 

Some  imagine  that  this  interval  can  be  bridged 
over  by  the  issue  of  an  introductory  coin  ;  it  is  sug- 
gested "  that  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  ten  francs 
(which  is  of  less  value  than  8s,  by  about  three- 
fourths  [of  a  penny])  should  be  struck  and  issued  as 
a  token  coin  for  8s.,  and  be  made  legal  tender  up  to 
£i."  But  no  one  would  count  or  reckon  in  such  a 
coin ;  no  one  would  cash  accounts  in  8a.  pieces ;  no 
one  would  quote  prices  in  them,  no  one  think  in 
them.  We  have  had  for  years  the  florin  as  an  "in- 
troductory coinage"  to  the  "pound  and  mil"  scheme 
of  decimals,  but  we  are  not  nearer  that  scheme.  No 
one  writes  in  "florins"  or  talks  in  "florins";  they 
are  pieces  of  'is.  and  24d.,  and  they  are  no  more.  The 
8s.  token  would  be  equally  neglected  in  thought,  and 
equally  useless  as  an  introduction. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  education  of  English- 
men the  transition  state  is  most  important.  In  better 
educated  parts  of  the  world  —  in  North  Germany,  for 
example  —  it  is  very  likely  that  a  sudden  change  in 
the  modes  of  reckoning  could  be  effected  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  here.  A  great  deal  of  counting  both  oo  paper 
and  in  the  head  is  done  by  very  illiterate  people ; 
especially  by  women,  who  can  do  things  "their  own 
way"  very  well,  though  they  cannot  explain  what 
that  way  is,  and  though  veiy  often  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell.     Many  a  common  tradesman  who  now  keeps 
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or  half-keep8  books  in  our  present  money,  could  not 
keep  them  at  all  if  he  were  obliged  to  keep  them  in 
any  other  money;  he  would  get  "bothered":  pence, 
shillings,  and  sovereigns  seem  to  him  indispensable, 
and  without  them  he  cannot  get  on. 

The  change  of  book-keeping  would  be  a  greater 
difficulty  because  it  would  be  coincident  with  a  great 
change  in  prices.  Almost  all  prices  are  expressed  in 
pennies  or  fractions  of  a  penny.  Take  the  follow- 
ing list  almost  at  random  from  our  usual  "price 
current"  t  — 

Bides. 

«.   d.      s.  d. 
Os  and  Cow  —  B.  A.  and  Montevideo,  dry,  per  lb.,        0    6}  @  0  10 

Do.,  and  Rio  Grande,  salted,    .        .        .        .        0    5^       0    6j 
Brazil,  dry, 0    7         0    9} 

DryBalted, 0    5         0    7| 

Drysalted  Manritiua 0    6^       0    T^ 

Rio,  dry  Rio  Grande, 0    7         0  10 

West  Coast  hides, 0    7         0    9 

Cape,  salted, 0    SJ      0    6^ 

Australian, 0    3}       0    5} 

New  York, 0    3J       0    4 

East  India, 0    6         11 

Kli>s,  Russia 0    8         0  lOJ 

South  America  horse,    ....  per  hide,        66       13    0 

Indigo. 

Bengal, per  lb.,        11        9  11 

Oude, 8681 

Madras, 10         7    1 

Kurpiih, 8488 

Manila, .46         80 

These  prices  must  be  all  changed,  and  most  others 
too,  at  the  same  moment ;  one  would  be  changed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  seller,  another  to  his  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  just  then  the  retail  sellers  of  the  country 
would  be  required  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  account 
keeping.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  many  to  know  if 
they  were  gaining  or  losing,  even  if  they  reckoned 
in  the  old  mode ;  and  they  would  be  quite  at  sea  if 
they  had  to  reckon  in  a  new  mode.  The  anxious 
country  shopkeepers  would  be  frantic,  and  the  care- 
less would  be  insolvent. 
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These  are  objections  from  "below,"  as  it  were, — 
from  the  world  of  small  transactions ;  but  there  would 
be  also  great  objection  to  the  "  ten-franc "  plan  from 
"above," — from  the  world  of  great  transactions.  It 
would  be  said,  "For  our  purposes,*  the  movement  is 
a  retrograde  movement.  We  have  a  unit,  the  sov- 
ereign, well  suited  to  large  business,  and  you  wish  us 
to  go  back  and  take  less  than  half  that  unit.  We 
now  reckon  in  20s.  pieces,  you  want  us  to  reckon  in 
85.  pieces." 

For  these  reasons  we  fear  we  must  reject  the  ten- 
franc  plan.  No  scheme  can  be  more  ingenious,  none 
more  interesting ;  every  one  who  has  dwelt  on  the 
subject  must  have  a  partiality  for  it.  But  we  do  not 
know  how  to  face  its  practical  difficulties  ;  with  our 
present  education  and  our  present  trading  habits,  we 
think  they  are  invincible. 

But  none  of  these  objections  apply  to  the  plan 
for  a  single  currency  which  we  might  at  once  use, 
and  the  United  States  might  at  once  use,  and  which 
Germany  might  soon  join.  That  plan  is  to  make 
the  £  a  1,000  farthings,  instead  of  9C0 ;  and  its  scale 
■  would  run  thus  in  our  present  money :  — 

£   s.d. 

Unit 1    0  10 

A 0    a    1 

^h 0    0    at 

■n^nr 0     0     OJ 

Every  sum  in  the  old  currency  would  be  exactly 
representable  in  the  new.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  penny  bridge  or  ferry  tolls.  The  penny  might 
continue  to  subsist  as  a  coin,  though  it  would  not  be 
a  part  of  the  decimal  scale ;  just  as  the  sou  exists 
in  France  and  is  the  basis  of  countless  dealings, 
though  it  is  neither  the  tenth  nor  the  hundredth  of 
a  franc.  It  could  at  once  be  written  in  the  new 
money  of  account,  just  as  the  sou  can  be  at  once 

*  I  hxve  nurntaged  the  quotation  marks  here.  At  tbey  stand  in  the 
Eiouomvii  the  last  three  words  are  meanlngleag.  —  Ed. 
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written  in  the  present  French  money.  All  common 
dealings,  all  common  quotations  of  prices,  could  go 
on  just  as  well  in  pennies  after  the  change  as  hefore ; 
in  prices  there  need  be  no  change  whatever ;  the  new 
and  the  old  would  be  exactly  equivalent;  they  might 
be  written  differently  on  paper,  but  they  would  be 
the  same  niunber  of  pence  and  farthings. 

What  coins  should  be  issued  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  which  of  our  present  silver  coins  called  in, 
would  be  a  matter  for  very  careful  reflection ;  but 
whatever  coins  were  selected,  accounts  might  be  kept 
for  an  indefinite  time  as  now.  If  there  were  a  piece 
of  2s.  id.,  for  example,  those  who  chose  might  deal 
with  it  as  they  now  deal  with  the  present  half-crown  ; 
they  might  write  it  as  Zs.  Id.  in  their  accounts,  with 
£  s.  d.  as  at  present.  The  main  difference  would  be, 
that  they  would  write  the  new  principal  coin,  the 
universal  as  we  might  call  it,  £1  Os.  lOd.  Any  one 
could  learn  it  in  a  day,  however  ignorant  and  how- 
ever stupid. 

Again,  no  matter  which  of  our  coins  were  kept,  it 
could  be  written  at  once  in  the  new  coinage.  They 
are  all  multiples  of  the  farthing,  and  whatever  is  a 
multiple  of  the  farthing  can  at  once  go  down  on 
paper  in  the  new  currency. 

The  rules  of  reduction  between  the  old  and  new 
systems  of  account  would  be  the  simplest  possible. 
To  turn  the.  old  currency  into  the  new,  the  rule  would 
be; — "Convert  the  sum  given  into  farthings,  put  the 
decimal  point  after  the  third  place  from  the  right, 
and  the  result  is  the  sum  in  the  new  currency."  Thus, 
£185.  85.  Ud.  :  — 

£      s.    d. 
185    9    4} 
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One  figure  less  to  write  than  our  present  currency. 
To  change  the  new  currency  into  the  old,  the  rule 
would  be:  — "Treat  the  entire  sum  as  farthings,  and 
divide  by  4,  12,  and  20  as  usual."  To  change  97.311 
of  new  currency,  we  should  only  proceed :  -~ 

4>  97311 


£101     7    3} 


Again  more  figures  to  write  than  the  new  currency. 

The  new  unit  is  so  near  the  value  of  the  old 
sovereign  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
better  or  worse  as  a  unit ;  and  the  trouble  of  adding 
lOd.  to  every  £  in  old  accounts  ie  not  very  arduous, 
besides  that  it  would  be  facilitated  by  handy  tables. 

The  Americans  would  have  just  the  same  facilities 
at  the  change,  subject  to  the  minute  change  to  bring 
the  value  of  the  dollar  to  the  Congress  value  of 
4s.  2d.  All  their  coins — their  half -eagle,  their  dollar, 
their  cent  —  would  be  exactly  expressible  in  the  new 
coinage.  Their  half -eagle  —  their  five-dollar — would 
be  the  unit.  They  could  keep  their  books  as  now  and 
they  could  reckon  as  now  if  they  liked ;  and  they 
could  change  at  once  and  on  the  instant  adopt  the 
new  plan  if  they  thought  that  more  pleasant.  Each 
American  could  judge  for  himself. 

The  real  objection  is,  that  after  all  this  plan  does 
not  combine ;  it  leaves  us  with  two  moneys  :  but  if 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  gradually  joined  either 
the  Latin  coinage  league  or  the  Teutonic  coinage 
league,  trade  would  be  very  easy  ;  and  the  amalga- 
mation of  these  two  might  be  left  to  a  future  and 
more  educated  age. 
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I  VENTURE  to  bring  together  these  articles  on  the 
recent  depreciation  of  silver,  and  on  the  recent 
exchanges  with  India,  though  I  am  well  aware  how 
incomplete  a  view  they  give  of  the  complex  subjects 
to  which  they  relate,  and  how  disagreeable  to  read 
a  collection  of  such  papers  almost  necessarily  is.  If 
I  could,  I  would  have  rewritten  the  whole  of  them 
in  a  more  systematic  form ;  but  I  have  no  time  or 
strength  at  my  disposal  for  such  a  task,  and  I  am 
obliged,  therefore,  to  use  this  substitute.  To  eluci- 
date some  parts  of  the  chain  of  reasoning,  I  have 
added  the  evidence  which  I  gave  on  one  or  two 
points  before  Mr.  Goschen's  Committee  on  the  Depre- 
ciation of  Silver,  last  spring  ;  but  even  so,  there  is 
much  I  should  wish  to  say  in  addition,  both  in  expo- 
sition and  in  defense  of  the  opinions  which  I  hold- 
So  far  as  the  short  experience  which  we  have  had 
goes,  I  think  it  confirms  the  view  taken  in  these 
articles. 

First,  I  consider  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sil- 
ver, from  47d.  last  summer  to  56id.  now,  shows  the 
preceding  great  fall  from  54jd.  last  February  to  be 
only  a  momentary  accident  in  a  new  and  weak 
market,  and  not  the  permanent  effect  of  lasting 
causes. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  demand  for 
the  countries  which  use  silver  as  a  currency  is 
stimulated  by  its  cheapness  here  and  in  America,  and 
that  this  has  carried  off  the  late  supply.  China  has 
taken  the  lead  in  so  doing,  mainly  because  she  has 

(523) 
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had  a  better  and  readier  means  of  export ;  but  sooner 
or  later  all  other  silver-moneyed  countries  will  do  so, 
according  to  their  magnitude  and  opportunities. 

And  these  are  the  two  main  propositions  which  I 
wish  to  establish. 

If  these  are  proved,  the  practical  conclusion  follows 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  any  permanent 
changes  in  our  Indian  currency  or  taxation,  while  all 
the  facts  upon  which  such  changes  would  be  founded 
are  changing  so  much  and  so  rapidly.  And  though 
this  conclusion  does  not  need  support,  it  is  supported 
by  our  uncertainty  m  to  the  effect  of  the  increased 
Home  charges  of  our  Indian  government,  —  sometimes, 
for  shortness,  called  the  Indian  "tribute,"  —  which,  in 
a  way  which  I  have  tried  to  explain,  complicates  the 
whole  subject. 

The  fertility  of  the  new  silver  mines  in  America 
is  not  very  elaborately  examined  in  these  articles,  for 
even  yet  there  are  no  sure  data  for  us.  But  everything 
tends  to  show  that  the  yield  of  these  mines  is  likely 
to  be  far  less  than  what  was  once  thought,  and  the 
difBculty  of  obtaining  exact  data  is  an  additional 
reason  for  being  very  slow  to  make  any  changes 
founded  on  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  future  price  of 
silver.  As  yet  no  one  can  prove  that  the  permanent 
value  of  silver — whether  in  relation  to  gold  or  in 
relation  to  commodities  at  lai^e  —  will  change  so 
much  as  to  render  any  alterations  necessary. 

[The  Preface,  as  above  written,  was  sent  to  the  printers  about  the 
beginning  of  March.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Bagehot  at  one  time 
contemplated  making  additions  to  it,  but  no  memoranda  have  been 
left  explanatory  of  bia  last  intentions. 

EoonomUt  Office,  April,  1877.] 
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THB    LOW    VALUE   OF   SILVER    AND  ITS  EFFECT   ON  INDIA. 

[From  Ihe  EcmomM  of  Feb.  B,  1876.] 

When  the  great  gold  discoveries  were  made  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California,  most  people  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  more  or  less  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  gold 
as  compared  with  silver ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  effect  has  been  the  reverse.  The  value  of  silver 
as  compared  with  gold  was  59 jd.  per  oz.,  or  as  1 
to  15.7,  in  1849;  it  now  is  54|d.,  or  as  1  to  17.1.  Not 
only  what  the  best  judges  expected  has  not  hap- 
pened, but  the  very  contrary  of  it  has  happened. 

And  this  has  not  been  the  result  of  any  collat- 
eral cause ;  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  gold 
discoveries  themselvea  The  effect  of  these  discover- 
ies has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  currencies 
of  the  world,  which  without  them  would  not  have 
been  possible.  The  countries  of  great  commerce  and 
large  transactions  require  a  more  valuable  medium 
of  exchange,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  countries  of  petty 
trade  and  minor  transactions :  the  labor  of  paying 
£1,000,000  in  sovereigns  is  only  a  tenth  of  that  of 
paying  it  in  rupees,  and  therefore  where  millions 
have  to  be  paid,  sovereigns  are  a  ten  times  better 
currency  than  rupees.  Gold  is  much  the  best  cur- 
rency for  rich  nations  of  lai^e  trade ;  though  sil- 
ver does  well  enough,  and  is  in  some  respects  most 
suitable,  for  poor  nations  of  little  trade.  But  thirty 
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years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the 
nations  of  great  commerce  to  adopt  this  best  curren- 
cy :  there  would  not  have  been  gold  enough  obtain- 
able. The  supply  from  the  mines  was  then  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  existing  gold  currencies : 
it  would  have  been  entirely  insufficient  for  estab- 
lishing new  currencies  on  a  large  scale ;  no  one  then 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  proposing  it.  But  as 
we  all  know,  Germany  has  just  now  tried  the  ex- 
periment on  a  great  scale ;  she  is  buying  gold  and 
selling  off  her  silver :  and  in  consequence,  silver  is 
cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Probably,  if  there  were  gold  enough  for  all  the 
world,  it  would  be  best  that  there  should  be  only  a 
single  standard  of  value  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  one  gold ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Some  have 
doubted  whether  there  is  gold  enough  even  for  the 
nations  which  now  intend  to  use  it ;  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  not  enough  for  all  the  world.  Happily,  the 
Enst  has  always  been  a  country  which  had  much 
silver,  and  for  whose  purposes  silver  was  quite  suffi- 
cient. The  transactions  of  the  East  are  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  West,  and  therefore  a 
bulky  paying  medium  is  not  so  inconvenient  there  as 
it  would  be  here.  Since  economical  history  has  been 
written,  silver  has  been  always  sent  from  Europe  to 
China,  India,  and  the  richer  parts  of  the  East,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  our  own  time.  The  payments  of 
England  in  silver  to  India  during  the  cotton  famine 
were  probably  the  greatest  cash  payments  ever  made 
in  so  short  a  time  by  one  country  to  another.  There 
is  therefore  in  the  end  a  certain  market  for  the 
silver  displaced  from  Europe  :  it  will  ultimately  go. 
as  the  rest  has  gone,  to  the  East,  where  it  is  the 
ancient  and  the  best  attainable  paying  medium. 

But  for  the  moment  there  is  a  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  silver ;  there  is  no  new  sudden  demand  for  it 
in  the  East.  The  case  is  not  like  that  of  the  cotton 
famine :  then  we  had  incurred  a  large  debt  to  India, 
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and  we  had  to  pay  it  in  the  only  currency  which 
she  would  take ;  we  had  to  find  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  silver  on  ■  a  sudden,  and  France— owing  to 
the  peculiar  operation  of  her  double  standard  —  found 
it  for  us.  But  now  there  is  no  such  debt :  the  pres- 
ent problem  is  not  to  find  the  silver,  but  to  find  the 
use  for  the  silver ;   and  this  is  a  slower  process. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  ordinary  laws  that 
govern  foreign  exchanges  will  do  it  for  us.  The 
consequence  of  the  low  value  of  silver  is,  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  now  Is.  Sid.  per  rupee  (or  less), — 
the  lowest,  or  almost  the  lowest,  ever  known ;  and 
this  operates  as  a  direct  discouragement  to  ship 
goods  to  India.  These  goods  are  paid  for  in  rupees, 
and  when  the  merchant  wants  to  bring  home  those 
rupees  to  England,  he  finds  that  they  do  not  go  so 
far  as  they  used  to  do  ;  he  has  to  pay  much  more 
for  every  £1,000  bill  on  England,  and  this  extra  cost 
destroys  or  diminishes  his  profit. 

Secondly,  the  same  state  of  the  exchanges  is  a 
direct  premium  on  sending  goods  from  India  to  Eng- 
land :  £1,000  received  for  those  goods  here  will  go 
further  in  buying  bills  on  India  than  it  used  to  do  ; 
in  plain  English,  it  will  lay  down  more  rupees  at 
Calcutta  in  the  same  time  than  formerly,  and  this 
increase  is  so  much  extra  profit.  By  this  combina- 
tion, therefore,  —  exports  from  India  increasing  on  one 
hand,  and  imports  into  India  diminishing  on  the 
other  hand,  —  before  long  a  large  void  will  be  created, 
which  this  silver,  set  free  from  Germany,  will  have 
to  fill.  The  process  will  take  time,  but  the  effect 
is  inevitable.  The  tendency  of  this  great  import  of 
silver  into  India  will  be  of  course  to  raise  prices, 
but  the  degree  in  which  it  will  have  that  effect  will 
depend  on  the  degree  in  which  it  is  counteracted  by 
the  causes  which  have  intercepted  its  effect  before  : 
the  hoarding  habits  of  the  people ;  the  use  of  silver 
in  ornaments  {the  ornaments  being  a  sort  of  reserve 
fund  to  be  sold  in  difficulty)  ;  the  greater  extension 
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of  silver  in  rude  districts,  where  barter  is  still  much 
used  ;  and  the  general  increase  of  trade,  which  rising 
prices  always  tend  to  quicken  and  develop. 

When  tliis  rise  of  prices  has  taken  place,  the  en- 
couragement to  exports  f^oni  and  discourf^ement  of 
imports  into  India  will  manifestly  cease.  The  value 
of  the  rupee  at  Calcutta,  as  gainst  bills  oo  Eng- 
land, may  remain  as  it  is  now ;  but  the  diminution 
of  that  value  as  compared  with  former  times  will 
be  compensated  by  the  greater  number  of  rupees 
which  the  English  exporter  to  India  obtains  for  the 
goods  which  he  sells  there.  The  value  of  the  £1,000 
in  London  in  purchasing  bills  payable  on  India  in 
rupees  may  be  as  unusually  great  as  now,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  past ;  but  there  wili  be  a  corre- 
sponding difficulty  in  obtaining  the  £1,000  in  London. 
The  merchant  in  India  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
the  goods  which  he  sends  to  London,  and  in  the  end 
this  loss  will  be  equal  to  the  other  gain. 

If  new  silver  should  still  continue  to  come  into 
the  market,  the  same  process  must  go  on  ;  the  first 
step  must  be  incessantly  repeated.  The  value  of  the 
rupee  must  fall  as  against  sterling  money  ;  instead 
of  being  1*.  9d.,  it  may  fall  to  Is.  6d.  :  and  then, 
mutatis  mtdandis,  what  we  have  just  described  as 
happening  will  happen  again. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  on  the  trade  of  India  will  be  temporary  only ; 
but  its  effect  on  the  financial  position  of  the  Indian 
government  will  continue  as  long  as  the  fall  lasts. 
The  Indian  revenue  is  received  in  silver,  and  there- 
fore the  less  far  silver  goes  in  buying,  the  poorer 
will  the  Indian  government  be  ;  and  this  is  of  more 
instant  importance  to  the  Indian  government  than 
almost  any  other,  because  its  foreign  payments  ex- 
ceed those  of  most  governments,  and  those  payments 
are  made  in  gold.  It  has  to  pay  interest  in  gold  on 
a  very  large  debt  in  England,  to  pay  home  salaries, 
maintain  home    depots,    and   buy  English  goods  luid 
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stores,  all  in  gold ;  and  the  less  valuable  silver  is 
in  comparison  with  gold,  the  less  effectual  for  these 
necessary  purposes  will  the  Indian  revenue  be. 

On  one  species  of  its  debt  the  Indian  government 
will  indeed  not  lose.  The  interest  upon  rupee 
paper  is  payable  in  rupees  in  Calcutta ;  and  there- 
fore the  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  a 
loss  to  the  creditor  who  receives,  and  not  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  pays. 

How  long  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  will  con- 
tinue, no  one  can  say.  In  the  last  resort,  and  taking 
great  intervals  of  time  into  the  reckoning,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  determined  by 
their  cost  of  production  ;  but  in  the  case  of  articles 
so  durable,  and  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  political 
events  like  changes  in  coinage,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  long  an  average  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
exhibit  distinctly  this  final  result. 


THE  RBHEDIES  FOE  THE  PALL  IK   SILVER. 

tFrom  the  Etmtomlsi  o(  March  4,   1878.] 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  of  which  we  spoke 
weeks  since,  and  which  has  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention, proceeds  from  three  causes :  first,  the  actual 
increase  of  the  production  of  silver,  especially  in 
America,  —  the  extent  of  which  is  very  considerable, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  we  give  below ; 
secondly,  the  amount  of  silver  which  has  been  set 
free  by  the  German  coinage  operations,  and  has  been 
sold  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  lastly,  the  perturbed 
state  of  men's  minds  which  is  consequent  on  these 
events.  So  large  an  increase  of  the  supply  makes 
dealers  fear  a  still  larger  further  increase ;  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  wish  to  buy  and  do  not  care  to 
hold.  When  markets  are  in  this  temper,  speculations 
Vol.  v.— 34 
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are  for  the  fall  and  not  for  the  rise ;  and  therefore 
there  is  just  now  a  disposition  to  "bear"  silver  and 
to  force  its  price  down.  Over  and  above  the  proper 
effect  of  the  causes  in  operation,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional effect  consequent  on  apprehensive  opinion. 

The  evils  of  the  fall  thus  caused  are  two,  and 
both  of  great  importance.  First,  our  English  ex- 
porters to  India  and  the  East  find  their  profits 
diminished  or  changed  into  a  loss.  They  are  paid  in 
silver,  which  is  the  currency  of  those  countries; 
but  when  they  bring  that  silver  home  and  turn  it 
into  gold,  which  is  our  currency,  they  find  it  is  not 
worth  neariy  so  much  as  it  used  to  be,  and  this 
diminution  is  so  much  loss  to  them.  In  the  presence 
of  stagnant  and  unprofitable  trade,  such  a  sudden 
change  for  the  worse  is  not  easily  borne ;  and  its 
effect,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  will  be  propagated 
through  other  trades.  Secondly,  the  Indian  revenue 
is  received  in  silver ;  and  the  Indian  government, 
which  has  to  send  some  £15,000,000  home  annually, 
for  interest  on  its  debt  and  other  purposes,  finds  in 
the  same  way  that  the  drafts  from  England  on 
India,  by  which  the  remittance  is  effected,  will  not 
go  as  far  as  they  used  to  do. 

In  the  end,  as  we  before  showed,  this  fall  in  silver 
will  work  its  own  cure.  Every  country  is  bound  to 
take  any  quantity  of  its  own  money  in  payment  for 
debts  due  to  it.  As  has  been  just  explained,  imports 
into  India  are  no  longer  profitable;  and  by  the  con- 
verse operation  of  the  same  causes,  exports  from 
India  have  become  more  profitable  than  usual.  The 
silver  price  of  Indian  commodities  in  India  has  not 
as  yet  risen  much,  though  silver  has  fallen  here 
as  compared  with  gold,  and  there  is  therefore  more 
profit  than  there  was  in  exporting  them  :  they  can 
be  bought  with  the  same  sum  in  silver,  and  that  sil- 
ver can  be  obtained  more  easily.  The  balance  of 
trade  will  thus  be,  as  the  old  writers  used  to  count, 
constantly   very  favorable   to    India;   silver   will  be 
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necesBarily  sent  thither,  and  the  prices  there  will  rise. 
As  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  at  a  certain  time 
everything  will  be  as  it  was  before  the  fall  began : 
the  imports  into  India  will  be  as  profitable  as  before, 
because  the  silver  prices  in  India  will  have  risen  as 
much  as  silver  has  fallen  in  relation  to  gold ;  and 
the  exports  from  India,  for  the  same  reason  turned 
the  other  way,  will  not  be  more  profitable  than  usual. 
The  equation  of  trade,  as  theoretical  writers  term  it, 
will  be  as  before.  And  if  the  Indian  government 
were  like  most  governments,  its  position  also  would 
not  be  altered,  —  as  its  taxes  were  paid  in  a  medium 
of  less  value  as  compared  with  commodities,  it  must 
raise  its  taxes  by  an  equivalent  amount ;  but  un- 
happily, the  position  of  the  Indian  government  is 
peculiar.  The  best  portion  of  its  revenue  is  derived 
from  rent,  and  not  from  taxation ;  and  that  rent  is 
fixed  for  stated  periods —  usually  thirty  years  —  in 
advance.  On  the  £21,000,000  which  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment thus  receives  there  will  be  a  loss,  which  it 
will  have  to  make  good  by  some  financial  expedient ; 
and  as  we  well  know,  financial  expedients  are  not 
30  easy  in  India  as  they  are  in  England.  Still,  such 
is  the  natural  effect  of  these  economical  causes,  and 
such  the  ultimate  cure  for  the  evils  which  are  due 
to  them. 

As  usual,  however,  other  cures  are  suggested 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  less  painful  and  quicker. 
One  is,  that  the  Indian  government  should  demon- 
etize silver,  as  the  Germans  have  been  doing,  and 
adopt  a  gold  standard  ;  but  in  this  case  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  We  all  know 
what  the  Germans  have  had  to  do,  and  how  painful 
its  effect  upon  us  has  been  :  they  have  had  to  buy 
gold  to  substitute  for  that  silver,  and  the  result  has 
been  an  unusual  disturbance  of  the  London  market, 
with  sometimes  very  high  rates  of  discount ;  nor  is 
the  operation  yet  complete.  But  the  effect  of  a  simi- 
lar operation  in  India  upon  us  would  be  altogether 
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greater  and  more  disturbing,  because  the  Indian  silver 
currency  is  so  very  much  greater  than  the  German. 
To  get  gold  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  all  this 
silver,  the  Indian  government  would  have  to  buy 
constantly  all  the  supplies  from  the  gold  mines  for 
years,  and  so  straiten  incalculably  the  growing  money 
markets  of  the  world  ;  and  then  what  is  the  Indian 
government  to  do  with  the  silver  ?  The  sales  of 
the  German  government  have  greatly  helped  to  send 
the  price  down  already  ;  the  Indian  sales  would  be 
on  a  much  greater  scale,  and  would  come  upon  the 
market  just  when  the  supplies  from  the  new  Ameri- 
can mines  were  arriving  also.  So  much  silver  could 
scarcely  be  sold  at  all ;  the  best  result  to  the  Indian 
government  from  this  expedient  would  be  far  worse 
than  anything  which  it  is  enduring  now  by  letting 
things  take  their  course,  besides  the  disturbance  to 
the  London  and  other  money  markets. 

Secondly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  German  govern- 
ment should  not  sell  any  more  silver,  and  so  not 
reduce  the  price.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Ger- 
man government  will  be  guided,  as  in  such  a  case 
it  ought  to  be,  by  a  regard  to  its  own  interest;  when 
it  thinks  it  best  to  sell,  it  will  sell.  Like  any  other 
holder  of  silver,  it  loses  much  interest  by  keeping 
very  large  sums  ;  and  looking  to  the  possible  magni- 
tude of  the  American  supply,  it  will  probably  not 
wish  to  incur  for  certain  that  great  present  loss  at 
the  risk  also  of  a  still  further  loss  by  depreciation. 
We  cannot  control  the  German  government  ;  it  will 
act  for  its  own  interest,  and  it  is  best  that  it  should. 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  our  government  should 
cease  to  draw  bills  on  India  ;  and  our  government  is 
quite  right  in  doing  so  at  the  present  moment.  There 
is,  as  we  said  before,  at  present  in  our  judgment  an 
apprehensive  opinion  which  exaggerates  the  effect  of 
the  real  causes  at  work  ;  and  also,  as  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  speculation  acting  on  and  aggravating  that 
opinion.    In  such  a  state  of  the  market  the  Indian 
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government  is  quite  right  in  doing  as  little  as  it  can, 
and  it  would  do  ill  to  hurry  to  incur  a  loss  which 
may  be  saved ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  must  bring 
the  necessary  sums  home  from  India,  and  must  bear 
whatever  loss  accompanies  its  so  doing. 

Fourthly,  it  is  suggested  by  M.  Cemuschi,  the 
eminent  French  economist,  that  England,  which  was 
the  first  country  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard, 
should  take  the  initiative  in  abandoning  it ;  that  it 
should  give  up  the  present  silver  token  currency,  and 
instead  "coin  pounds  sterling  of  silver  in  pieces  of 
four  shillings,  and,  concurrently  with  gold,  put  them 
into  circulation."  But  the  English  government  and 
nation  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  abandon  the 
monetary  policy  which  they  invented,  and  which  on 
the  whole  has  been  so  successful,  just  when  all  other 
nations  are  adopting  it.  The  loss  of  profit  on  our 
present  gold  circulation,  the  cost  of  selling  it  and 
substituting  a  silver  currency,  are  in  themselves  very 
considerable  objections ;  it  would  take  a  very  much 
greater  evil  than  we  or  than  India  now  feel  from  the 
present  depreciation  of  silver,  to  outweigh  them.  The 
moment,  too,  would  seem  to  the  practical  English 
sense  most  ill-chosen  to  choose  to  coin  silver  as  a 
concurrent  medium  with  gold,  and  therefore  necessa- 
rily in  a  fixed  relation  with  gold,  just  when  silver  is 
falling  in  value,  eind  when  we  are  not  sure  what  its 
relation  to  gold  will  be.  Monsieur  Cemuschi  speaks 
of  the  "universality  of  the  15i":  "Since  1803,"  he 
says,  "the  silver  franc  has  weighed  15^  francs  of 
gold,  and  the  silver  marc  now  weighs  15J  marcs  of 
gold,"  and  he  would  have  us  coin  on  this  assumption 
and  in  this  proportion.  But  the  actual  question  is 
whether,  in  the  face  of  the  new  and  cheap  supplies 
now  brought  from  the  American  mines,  this  propor- 
tion can  be  maintained.  Even  if  the  best  theoretical 
arguments  could  he  urged  for  this  proposal,  it  would 
for  many  years  seem  a  paradox  to  our  straight- 
forward English  minds,  and  they  would  be  very  slow 
to  decide  on  adopting  it. 
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But  we  think  the  theoretical  argument  is  the  other 
way ;  that  it  is  in  favor  of  our  present  English  coin- 
^e,  and  not  of  M,  Cernuschi's  proposed  substitute. 
We  differ  from  him  on  a  fundamental  point  of  princi- 
ple. He  says  that  "the  co6t  of  production  does  not 
determine  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  That  value  is 
determined  by  two  elements,  —  the  employment  and 
the  quantity."  But  we  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  determined  by  their 
cost  of  production,  just  like  that  of  all  other  things ; 
that  in  their  case  —  as  in  all  other  cases  —  what  is 
more  cheaply  produced  than  usual  will  be  more  plen- 
tifully produced  than  usual,  and  that  the  purchasing 
power  in  consequence  will  be  no  doubt  less.  Being 
durable  articles,  gold  and  silver  are  articles  stable 
in  general,  though  not  always,  in  value  as  compared 
with  other  things,  and  a  change  in  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction does  not  so  soon  affect  their  value  as  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  cost  of  other  commodities 
affects  theirs ;  but  the  delay  does  not  impair  the  prin- 
ciple, —  in  the  end  its  effects  will  come. 

The  same  causes  which  regulate  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  as  respects  other  things  determine,  as 
we  believe,  their  value  relatively  to  each  other ;  and 
therefore  as  the  circumstances  of  production  of  both 
are  constantly  changing,  it  is  contrary  to  principle  to 
make  or  attempt  to  make  by  law  a  fixed  equation 
between  them.  So  far,  therefore,  from  M,  Cernuschi's 
proposal  being  reconmiended  by  abstract  argument, 
we  think  such  argument  forbids  it ;  as  well  aa  its 
unlikely  look,  which  for  a  long  time  will  have  as 
much  or  more  effect  on  most  English  minds  than 
any  argument. 

Lastly,  M.  Cemuschi  recommends  that  Germany 
and  Holland,  which  are  in  the  course  of  demonetizing 
their  silver,  though  at  very  different  stages,  should 
carefully  consider  before  they  go  any  further ;  and  we 
do  not  feel  able  to  say  what  effect  this  present  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver  should  have  on  their  present 
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plans.  All  changes  in  currency  are  deUcate  things, 
and  we  quite  admit  —  indeed,  we  have  often  before 
maintained  —  that  this  is  a  particularly  delicate  one. 
But  these  are  considerations  for  foreign  govern- 
ments  only.  For  our  own  government  and  that  of 
British  India,  we  believe  there  is  no  other  policy 
possible  except  to  leave  the  ordinary  economical 
causes  to  operate ;  to  suffer  the  present  evil  and  to 
await  the  ultimate  cure. 

Estimate  or  Silvbb  Pboduct  of  the  Untfed  States. 
(Converting  the  dollan  into  Bterling  at  4s.  each.) 
£ 
From  1840  to  1858,  £10,000  per  annum,        100,000 

20,000 

30.000 
400,000  , 
900.000 
1,700,000 
2,200,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
2,700,000 
8,400,000 
2,400,000 
8,200,000 
4,600.000 
5,750,000 
7,150,000 
7,000,000 

The  above  flgores  are  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  United 
States  Director  of  the  Mint 


rUHTHBR  SUGOESTIONa   ON  THE    FA3JL  IN  SILVER. 
[From  tbe  EconemUi  ot  Harcli  II,  18T8.] 

The  grave  difficulties  which  the  Indian  government 
finds  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  silver,  and  the 
much  graver  ones  which  it  has  to  apprehend  if  that 
fall  goes  further  and  further,  have  naturally  led  to 
various  suggestions,  two  of  which  are  important 
enough  to  deserve  notice. 
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First,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment should  compel  the  ryots  to  pay  the  land 
revenue  in  gold  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  say  ten 
rupees  to  the  sovereign ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
we  shall  so  obtain  most  of  the  advantages  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  without  any  of  the  disad- 
vantages.   But  this  we  believe  to  be  a  mistake. 

The  measure,  in  the  first  place,  would  augment  the 
depreciation  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold.  Silver 
is  at  present  the  medium  in  which  the  land  revenue 
is  paid ;  if  it  is  excluded  from  that  class  of  pay- 
ments and  gold  substituted,  the  rejected  metal  wiU 
fall  and  the  adopted  one  rise  in  comparative  value. 
The  ryot  who  has  silver  ready  to  pay  his  land  tax, 
finding  that  silver  useless,  must  exchange  it  for  gold ; 
and  an  incessant  series  of  such  transactions  would 
augment  the  depreciation  which  is  complained  of. 

Secondly,  the  ryot  would  complain,  and  justly,  of 
breach  of  contract :  the  government  agreed  with  him 
to  take  so  much  silver  for  so  many  years,  but  now 
in  effect  it  says  it  must  have  so  much  more  silver. 
Suppose  the  silver  rupee  were  only  equal  to  Is.  8d. 
in  gold,  and  you  make  him  find  gold  at  2^.  a  rupee ; 
this  is  equal  to  an  addition  of  one-sixth  *  to  his  tax- 
ation, and  this  will  be  a  great  hardship.  If  indeed 
the  prices  which  the  ryot  gets  for  his  commodities 
in  silver  had  risen,  he  would  be  benefited,  as  much 
as  he  lost,  but  as  yet  this  is  not  so  :  the  effect  upon 
the  relation  of  silver  to  gold  has  been  much  quicker 
than  that  upon  the  silver  prices  of  miscellaneous  com- 
modities, and  it  would  be  a  severe  tyranny  and  real 
breach  of  faith  to  increase  the  stated  land  tax  upon 
the  ryot  when  his  means  of  paying  that  tax  had 
not  been  augmented. 

Thirdly,  the  Indian  creditors  of  the  government, 
who  are  paid  in  silver,  would  say  that  their  contract 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ryot's 
contract ;  that  as  he   is  to   pay  in  gold  at    a   fixed 

•An  obvious  slip  for  "one-fifth."  —  Ed. 
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rate,  so  ought  they  to  be  paid.  And  their  case  will 
be  stronger  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  will  be  increased  by  this  action  of  the 
government ;  and  therefore  its  creditors  may  justly 
claim  not  to  Buffer  by  that  which  is  —  in  part  at 
least  —  the  act  of  their  own  debtor. 

Fourthly,  the  officials  of  the  Indian  government 
will  at  once  say  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  in  gold 
too,  at  a  fixed  rate.  And  there  would  be  a  real  claim 
to  it  as  far  as  the  English  officials  are  concerned,  for 
they  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  govern- 
ment :  they  have  to  make  large  remittances  to  Eng- 
land for  the  investments  of  their  savings,  and  often 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families.  The  prospect 
of  making  these  savings  has  very  much  induced 
them  to  go  to  India ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  un- 
fair by  any  act  of  government  materially  to  lessen 
their  power  of  making  them. 

Other  objections  might  be  urged  ;  but  these  are, 
we  think,  enough  to  show  that  the  plan  cannot  be 
adopted. 

The  second  scheme  is  even  less  plausible  ;  indeed, 
we  notice  it  rather  because  it  has  been  spoken  of 
in  the  market  than  for  any  merit  it  has.  It  is,  that 
the  English  government  should  abstain  from  drawing 
on  India,  and  should  negotiate  a  loan  in  London. 
But  this  would  only  augment  the  evil  ;  for  the  in- 
terest on  the  new  loan  would  have  to  be  paid  in 
gold,  and  would  be  so  much  more  if  the  gold  was  to 
be  bought  by  the  Indian  government  in  depreciated 
silver. 

In  so  far  as  the  evil  is  real,  there  is,  as  we  be- 
fore showed,  nothing  to  be  done,  except  to  endure  the 
evil  for  the  present,  and  to  have  confidence  that 
the  slow  action  of  economical  causes  will  in  the  end 
cure  it.  How  far  the  present  apprehensions  are  well 
grounded,  and  in  what  proportion  on  the  contrary 
exaggerated,  it  would  be  as  yet  very  premature  to 
give  an  opinion. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OP    THE    RESUMPTION   OP  SPECIE    PATMENT8 
IN  FRANCE  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  BILVEB. 

[From  the  EamomM  of  March  18,  1878.) 

The  increased  supply  of  silver  from  the  American 
mines,  the  amount  of  it  thrown  on  the  market  by  the 
coinage  operations  of  Germany,  and  the  consequent 
fall  in  its  value  as  compared  with  gold,  have  all  been 
much  discussed ;  but  there  is  another  event  which 
will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  matter,  and  which 
must  sooner  or  later  happen,  that  has  not  received 
at  all  equal  attention, —  viz.,  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  France.  The  result  of  this, 
unless  a  change  in  the  French  coinage  law  is  made, 
will  be,  we  think,  considerably  to  raise  the  price  of 
silver  as  compared  with  gold,  just  as  the  result  of 
the  other  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  has  been 
considerably  to  lower  it. 

Our  older  readers,  and  those  of  our  younger  ones 
who  have  followed  the  history  of  the  London  money 
market,  will  remember  the  exchange  in  1860  of 
£2,000,000  of  silver  by  the  Bank  of  France  for 
£3,000,000  of  gold  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  interest  which  it  excited.  We  then  explained 
what  had  happened,  and  the  reason  for  it:  — 

Why  then  do  the  Bank  of  France  desire  this  arrangement  t 
According  to  their  own  views,  it  was  from  no  uneasiness  as  to 
their  position.  Notwithstanding  the  diminution  in  their  reserve  of 
bullion,  they  believe  that  they  need  feel  no  anxiety.  By  their 
last  retnrn  their  liabilities  were :  — 

£ 

Notes  in  circuUtion, 30,296,520 

Deposits,  etc., 10,176,102 

Total, 45,473,638 

and  their  reserve  was  more  than  £17,000,000,  and  they  consider 
that  this  is  amply  sufficient. 
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The  difficulty  of  the  Bank  of  France,  it  ia  said,  is  not  the 
amount  of  bullion  tbcy  hold,  but  the  nature  of  that  bullion.  In 
their  eeventeen  millions,  the  proportions  are  in  round  numbers;  — 

£ 

Gold, 4,000,000 

Silver, 13,000,000 

Total, 17,000,000 

And  under  the  French  currency  laws  this  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
Banlc  of  France,  for  very  sufficient  reasons,  prefer  discharging 
their  liabilities  in  gold  instead  of  in  silver.  If  they  were  to  pay 
a  note-holder  £1,000  in  silver,  he  could  immediately  sell  the  silver 
in  the  market  for  gold,  and  gain  a  substantial  premium  by  the 
transaction ;  accordingly,  the  managers  of  the  Bank  of  France 
apprehend  that  if  they  began  to  discharge  their  liabilities  in  silver, 
there  would  be  a  run  upon  them  immediately  for  the  sake  of  this 
premium.  "  If  every  note-bolder  knew  that  be  could  obtain  an 
appreciable  percentage  on  his  note  by  getting  it  changed,  depend 
on  it,"  they  say,  "he  would  get  it  changed.  The  same  causes 
which  have  drained  the  rest  of  France  of  silver  (except  for  the 
smalleet  purposes,  and  of  insufficient  quantities  even  for  thoee  pnr- 
posee)  would  begin  to  act  upon  us  also ;  in  a  short  time  we  should 
be  drained  of  the  whole  of  our  thirteen  millions  of  silver."  And 
this,  they  say,  is  the  reason  for  their  proposing  this  anomatons 
arrangement  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

One  remark  must  occur  to  every  one  when  he  hears  this  rea- 
soning ;  it  is  the  remark  that  no  bank  ever  ought  to  be  in  this 
position.  There  must  be  some  fault  somewhere  )  there  must  either 
be  bad  management  or  bad  legislation :  there  must  be  some 
peculiar  error,  or  there  could  hardly  be  so  peculiar  a  perplexity. 
For  what  is  the  allegation?  The  Bank  of  France  say,  "We  have  a 
laige  reserve,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  reserve  we  want.  It  is  in 
the  wrong  metal;  it  is  not  gold,  but  silver."  The  alternative  is 
irresistible  that  either  the  directors  of  the  Bank  have  themselves 
made  an  error  in  hoarding  a  reserve  in  the  wrong  metal,  or  that 
circumstances  beyond  their  power  have  forced  upon  them  a  hoard 
which  they  find  they  cannot  use.  They  have  a  useless  reserve, 
they  themselves  tell  ua :  either,  therefore,  they  bavo  Toluntarily 
selected  it,— in  which  case  tbey  are  to  blame;  or  it  has,  by  an 
unfortunate  necessity,  been  forced  upon  them, —  in  which  case  they 
are  not  to  blame. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  remark  which  must  immediately  be  made ; 
there  is  another  very  obvious  but  very  important  one.    Thu  useless 
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reserve  is  a  misfortune  not  to  tlie  Bank  of  France  only,  not  to  the 
Freach  only,  but  to  us  also,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  whole  monetary 
world.  We  have  thirteen  millions  sterling  thus  locked  away  in  a 
great  banking  establishment,  which  does  not  dare  to  use  any  part  of 
that  sum  for  fear  it  may  be  deprived  of  all  of  it ;  and  we  bave 
all  been  sutferers  in  consequence.  The  French  demand  for  gold 
has  been  disturbing  ua  for  several  weeks. 

In  truth  tho  entire  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  French  currency 
laws.  There  has  been  a  question  whether  there  is  a  double  stand- 
ard of  value  in  France,  and  we  will  not,  therefore,  use  the  phrase ; 
but  there  is  indisputably  a  double  paying  medium.  Both  gold  and 
silver  circulate  in  France ;  both  are  legal  tenders  to  any  amount : 
and  there  is  a  feed  relation  between  them.  A  certain  quantity 
of  silver  by  law  will  pay  a  debt  of  1,000  francs,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  will  pay  it  also.  One  effect  of  this  twofold  cur- 
rency has  been  often  pointed  out:  the  metal  which  is  relatively 
depreciated  will  come  into  exclusive  use ;  people  will  pay  their 
debts  in  (he  least  valuable  metal,  not  in  the  most  valuable,— in 
the  medium  which  they  can  obtain  most  easily,  not  in  the  medium 
which  they  obtain  less  easily.  But  we  have  now  to  remark  a 
different  effect:  some  of  the  holders  of  the  more  valuable  metal 
may  be  in  a  difficulty  ;  if  they  are  bound  to  pay  either  the  less 
or  the  more  valuable  metal  to  their  creditors,  and  they  have  not 
the  former,  they  must  use  the  latter.  In  consequence,  in  a  country 
where  two  metals  are  a  paying  medium,  those  bankers  who  store 
up  either  metal  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  their  business  run 
a  great  risk.  If  it  increases  in  value,  there  may  be  a  run  upon 
them,  not  because  their  credit  is  impaired,  but  because  the  metal 
they  have  chosen  is  desired.  * 

And  the  same  cause  will  act  on  the  Bank  of 
France  as  soon  as  it  resumes  specie  payments.  The 
Bank  of  France  holds  now  over  £70,000,000  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  it  is  known  that  gold  prepon- 
derates largely.  Roughly,  it  is  said  that  the  propor- 
tions are  — 

£ 

Gold, 60,000,000 

Silver, 20,000,000 

Total, 70,000,000 

■See  EkonomM,  Nov.  24,  1800,  pages  1301,  tSOS. 
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And  here,  just  as  in  1860,  the  principal  component 
in  the  reserve  is  the  comparatively  a^^preciated  metal. 
The  metals  have  indeed  changed  places ;  in  18G0  the 
metal  which  had  augmented  in  value  was  silver, 
now  the  metal  which  has  increased  m  value  is  gold  : 
but  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  for  the 
purpose  now  in  hand  identical.  It  now  holds  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  gold,  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  pay  away ;  just  as  in  1860  it  held  a  much  smaller 
though  still  considerable  amount  of  silver,  to  pay 
away  which  would  have  been  equally  dangerous. 

The  basis  of  the  difBculty  is,  that  the  French  mint 
coins  the  two  metals  thus:-— 

.    3,100  franoB 


or  in  the  proportion  of  151 ;  but  this  is  not  the  real 
proportion  of  the  market  value,  —  15J  is  equivalent 
to  about  GOjd.  for  an  ounce  of  silver,  whereas  the 
market  price  is  now  64id.  The  law  having  fixed 
an  equation,  bankers  will  always  be  in  diflBculty 
when  the  facts  with  which  they  must  deal  do  not 
correspond  to  that  equation. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  the  Bank  of  France  suspends 
specie  payments  it  does  not  feel  this  difBculty ;  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  it  is  on  a  lower  level 
altogether.  It  is  not  perplexed  by  the  possibility  of 
having  to  pay  in  the  appreciated  metal,  for  it  does 
not,  except  in  minor  sums  and  when  it  chooses,  pay 
in  any  metal  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Bank  of  France 
performs  its  legal  obligations,  the  problem  which  the 
defective  currency  system  of  France  sets  before  it 
must  be  solved.  There  is  indeed  one  obvious  mode 
of  solving  it.  There  is  something  very  '  singular  in 
a  diflSculty  which  is  caused  by  holding  a  commodity 
which  has  enhanced  in  value :  the  obvious  remedy 
is,  to  sell  it  in  the  market  and  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tage of  that  value.  If  the  Bank  of  France  could  sell 
its  gold  for  silver  at  the  present  price,  it  would  get  a 
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large  profit ;  it  would  have  done  a  capital  bullion 
transaction  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  the  share- 
holders would  be  large  gainers  in  consequence.  In 
18fi0  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  accounts  of 
the  Bank  of  France  were  then  constantly  submitted, 
would  not  permit  this  natural  remedy  to  be  tried  ; 
and  therefore  the  Bank  of  France  had  to  forego  the 
profit,  and  to  change  away  the  dearer  metal  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  now  there  can  be  no  chofce  ; 
the  sums  to  be  dealt  with  are  so  large  that  no  such 
palliative  by  exchange  can  be  thought  of.  If  cash 
payments  are  to  be  resumed  in  France,  large  sales 
of  gold  for  silver  must  precede  and  accompany  the 
resumption. 

And  the  effect  of  such  sales  will  of  course  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Bank  of  France  will  make  the 
possession  of  much  silver  constantly  essential  to  it, 
and  the  effect  of  this  new  lai^e  demand  will  be  a 
rise  of  price. 

The  only  alternative  is  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver ;  and  if  this  could  be  effected,  it  would  give 
France  a  currency  much  better  than  the  present  one, 
according  to  our  notions.  The  &i-metalhc  system  is, 
we  think,  condemned  by  the  very  discussion  in  which 
we  are  engaged ;  for  the  perplexities  which  that  sys- 
tem entails  on  the  Bank  of  France  are  the  evils  of 
which  we  are  seeking  the  remedy.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  France  is  now  prepared  to  abandon 
this  system  :  it  would  be  a  very  costly  operation. 
The  amount  of  five-franc  pieces  boarded  in  France  is 
probably  very  large ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  demone- 
tized, gold  must  he  substituted  for  them,— which,  as 
the  example  of  Germany  shows  us,  is  no  easy  thing 
to  do.  Moreover,  till  1880,  France  is  bound  by  a 
monetary  convention  with  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium,  and  can  only  change  as  they  like.  Even 
after  1880,  France  would  not  like  to  abandon  the 
"Latin  Union,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  economically 
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convenient;  which  is  her  creation, —  for  it  is  an  adop- 
tion of  the  money  she  desired,  —  and  in  which  she 
takes  a  political  pride.  Probably,  if  silver  is  de- 
monetized at  all,  it  will  be  so  at  once,  not  only  in 
France  but  in  all  those  other  states,  which  will  be 
difficult  to  arrange  and  costly  to  eifect.  And  it  will 
not  have  the  united  support  of  theoretical  opinion ; 
for  many  Continental  —  and  especially  French  —  econ- 
omists adhere  to  the  two-metal  plan.  And  even 
strong  opponents  of  that  plan  (like  ourselves)  may 
well  doubt  whether  this  is  the  time  to  abandon  it. 
The  governments  who  do  so,  undertake  in  fact  to 
substitute  gold  for  silver ;  and  just  now  they  have 
unusual  difficulty  in  getting  the  gold  and  in  dis- 
posing of  the  silver.  Germany  is  just  making  the 
substitution,  and  it  is  obviously  an  operation  in  which 
many  great  nations  should  not  engage  contempora- 
neously ;  an  interval  ought  rather  to  be  left  after 
the  completion  of  the  operation  by  one  before  another 
begins. 

It  is  true  that  the  demonetization  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  clauses  in  the  agreement  of  the  Latin 
Union  which  limit  the  number  of  silver  pieces  less 
than  five-francs  to  be  coined  by  each  state  in  the 
union,  and  which  limit  the  amount  for  which  such 
subordinate  pieces  are  legal  tender.  These  pieces 
might  therefore  still  be  left  to  circulate  as  token 
money.  But  nevertheless  the  change,  especially  in 
so  many  states  at  once,  would  be  a  heavy  task  to 
accomplish,  and  not  one  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
get  undertaken ;  and  failing  this,  there  is  no  remedy 
except  the  sale  of  gold  for  silver  by  the  Bank  of 
France,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  so  soon  as  a 
return  to  specie  payments  is  determined  on. 

It  may  indeed  be  suggested  that  the  Bank  of 
France  need  not  return  to  specie  payments  at  all ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  those  who  have  mani^ed 
her  affairs  so  admirably  during  the  last  few  years 
will  even  consider  that  alternative.     As  bankers  who 
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have  promised  to  pay  on  demand,  they  must  wish  to 
maintain  their  credit  by  so  paying ;  and  Paris  can 
never  again  be  the  exchange  center  for  Europe  which 
it  used  to  be,  and  which  many  concurring  circum- 
stances render  it  convenient  for  it  to  be,  while  bills 
on  Paris  are  paid  in  a  purely  local  medium  like  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  not  in  the  precious 
metals,  which  are  the  money  of  all  tlie  world. 

Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Bank  of  France  will  resume  specie  payments ; 
and  then,  unless  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  French 
currency  law  shall  have  been  first  changed,  there 
will  be  a  very  material  rise  in  the  value  of  silver 
as  compared  with  gold. 


THE    EFFECT     OF    A    DEPRECIATION    OF    SILYEE    ON    OUR 
FOREIGN,  AND  ESPECIALLY   ON  OUR  EASTERN  TRADE. 

[From  the  Eamomitt  of  Ha;  6,  tST6.] 

That  the  depreciation  of  silver  as  compared  with 
gold,  which  has  already  begun,  and  of  which  we  can- 
not yet  predict  the  final  amount,  is  unfavorable  to 
the  Indian  government,  is  plain.  That  government 
receives  a  revenue  in  silver  which  it  cannot  easily 
augment,  and  it  has  to  find  annually,  for  the  inter- 
est on  its  debt  and  for  home  expenses,  a  lai^e  sum 
of  gold  in  London ;  whatever  lessens  the  value  of 
silver  as  compared  with  gold  is  therefore  very  disad- 
vantageous to  it,  and  whatever  does  so  is  also  detri- 
mental to  the  holders  of  Indian  or  other  securities  of 
which  the  interest  is  paid  in  silver.  But  it  is  only 
states  or  persons  in  this  position  —  that  is,  those  in 
receipt  of  a  more  or  less  fixed  sum  in  silver — who 
will  permanently  be  affected  by  it :  after  the  de- 
preciation of  silver  has  attained  its  limit,  trade  will 
be  exactly  where  it  is  now ;   and  though  during  the 
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process  there  will  be  much  unsatisfactory  uncertainty 
in  the  trades  with  the  countries  whose  prices  are  in 
silver,  and  though  in  some  parts  our  trade  will  prob- 
ably suffer,  yet  other  parts  will  as  probably  be  bene- 
fited. And  therefore  this  change,  though— like  all 
changes  in  the  value  of  a  currency  —  a  troublesome 
burthen,  is  nevertheless  not  an  evil  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, or  at  all  likely  to  produce  the  disastrous  effects  — 
on  English  commerce  especially  —  which  we  some- 
times see  expected  from  it. 

We  must  remember  that  silver  is  still  practically 
the  main  currency  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  world. 
The  whole  of  the  East  uses  it,  not  indeed  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  gold,  hut  still  much  more  than  gold. 
It  suits  the  minuteness  of  the  payments  which  in 
Oriental  countries,  and  in  all  countries  in  which  there 
is  no  credit,  of  necessity  make  up  almost  the  whole 
of  the  daily  transactions  which  carry  on  common 
life,  and  for  which  the  smallest  gold  coin  that  can  be 
safely  and  economically  used  is  very  many  times  too 
great.  Over  the  vast  area  of  the  backward  pale  of 
the  world  an  incalculable  quantity  of  silver  is  now 
scattered,  doing  the  work  of  daily  life,  and  doing 
it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  currencies. 
And  we  must  remember,  too,  that  with  this  currency, 
as  with  all  others,  the  efficiency  depends  on  the 
value.  The  more  things  a  rupee  exchanges  for,  the 
fewer  rupees  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  of 
India.  A  change  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  silver  would  make  10  per  cent,  more  silver 
necessary  in  each  of  these  countries ;  and  though 
we  do  not  know  what  10  per  cent,  would  amount  to, 
because  we  really  cannot  tell  even  approximately  the 
quantity  of  silver  circulating  in  those  countries,  yet 
we  see  that  it  must  amount  to  something  very  large, 
for  that  present  circulation  must  he  reckoned  by 
htindreds  of  millions.  To  make  a  permanent  change 
even  of  small  amount  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  throughout  the  world  is  a  most  costly  matter. 
Vol.  v.- 86 
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requiring  much  time.  No  [other]  commodity  is  of 
so  stable  a  value  as  a  great  deal  of  money  diffused 
over  many  countries ;  because  as  soon  as  you  diminish 
that  value  even  a  little,  you  augment  the  quantity 
required  indefinitely.  In  this  case,  far  more  than 
in  any  other,  an  addition  to  the  supply  of  itself  gen- 
erates an  addition  to  the  demand. 

And  a  depreciation  of  such  money  is  necessarily 
diffused  with  more  or  less  rapidity  through  the  va- 
rious nations  who  use  it ;  a  local  congestion,  so  to 
speak,  is  impossible.  The  laws  which  distribute  the 
precious  metals  over  the  world  will  gradually  lessen 
the  value  in  all  of  them,  if  it  is  greatly  and  suddenly 
lowered  in  any  one.  There  is  a  steady  tendency  to 
take  such  a  commodity  from  the  country  where  its 
purchasing  power  is  small  to  those  in  which  its 
purchasing  power  is  great,  and  in  that  way  this 
power  settles  in  all  countries  at  its  level. 

Such  a  change  in  the  value  of  a  metallic  money 
will  even  generate  a  new  trade  between  countries 
which  had  none  before.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia  and  California  gave  those  countries  a  buy- 
ing power  which  created  a  great  direct  commerce 
with  them ;  the  nations  from  whom  they  bought 
obtained  a  buying  power  too  ;  so  on  with  those  from 
whom  they  bought ;  and  so  an  unprecedented  access- 
ion to  the  previous  trade  of  the  world  [was  created]. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  results  of  sim- 
ilar or  approaching  magnitude  from  the  new  silver 
mines  in  America,  even  were  their  magnitude  and 
fertility  many  times  greater  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  computers  make  them ;  but  the  same 
cardinal  principles  will  govern  this  smaller  case 
which  we  have  seen  govern  the  greater.  The  silver 
prices  of  all  articles  must  gradually  and  slowly  be 
raised  all  through  the  silver  countries ;  and  the  rise 
will  be  effected  the  most  quickly  in  those  countries 
which  have  most  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and   which   export  and   import  most.     Tate  the  case 
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of  India  at-  this  time.  The  depreciation  of  silver  in 
London  is  an  encouragement  to  English  capitalists 
to  buy  commodities — jute,  cotton,  indigo,  or  whatever 
it  may  be — in  India;  such  commodities  are  sold  in 
rupees  —  that  is,  in  silver  —  in  the  Calcutta  market. 
Now,  an  English  capitalist  must  first  buy  his  ru- 
pees—for this  is  the  real  result  of  the  more  complex 
exchange  transactions — before  he  can  obtain  these 
,  commodities  ;  the  cheaper,  therefore,  he  can  huy  such 
rupees,  the  better  his  operation.  Supposing  an  order 
to  buy  at  a  given  hour  in  the  Calcutta  market  to 
yield  neither  profit  nor  loss  when  rupees  were  at 
2s.,  it  might  yield  a  good  profit  if  the  rupee  fell  to 
la.  8d.,  because  then  the  gold  of  the  English  capitalist 
would  go  so  much  further  in  the  purchase  of  them. 

The  very  contrary  arises  in  the  case  of  English 
exports  to  India.  The  English  exporter  of  these  is 
paid  in  rupees  at  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  and  these 
rupees,  when  he  brings  them  home  to  London,  are 
worth  say  a  sixth  less  than  they  used  to  be  ;  and  there- 
fore he  has  a  steady  and  certain  motive  not  to  export 
as  much  as  he  used  to  do.  And  the  sure  result  of 
these  two  changes  — of  the  encouragement  of  exports 
from  India  and  of  the  discouragement  of  imports 
into  India  —  is  a  flow  of  silver  from  hence  thither, 
which  must  ultimately  raise  the  general  standard  of 
prices  there. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  rise  of  prices  will  be 
an  evil  to  India,  —  will  throw  it  out  of  the  world's 
market ;  that  Indian  cotton,  for  example,  which  has 
thus  risen  in  price,  will  not  be  able  to  compete. with 
American  cotton,  of  which  the  price  will  be  unaltered. 
But  this  objection  is  fallacious  :  all  which  the  rise  of 
prices  will  effect  will  be,  to  withdraw  the  exceptional 
encouragement  which,  as  we  have  just  explained,  the 
present  state  of  things  gives  to  the  export  of  Indian 
cotton.  When  silver  has  settled  to  its  new  level  of 
vahie,  all  trade,  whether  of  export  to  or  import  from 
India,  will  go  on  as  it  did  when  it  was  at  its  old 
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value.  Take  the  case  of  the  English  importer  from 
India,  silver  having  fallen  say  15  per  cent,  in  its 
relation  to  gold ;  he  will  get  15  per  cent,  more  rupees 
than  he  used  to  do  for  his  gold,  but  when  he  goes 
into  the  Calcutta  market  he  will  find  that  these 
rupees  will  only  purchase  an  equal  percentage  less ; 
his  gold  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  efficient  than 
at  first,  and  therefore  he  will  neither  be  encouraged 
to  buy  nor  discouraged  from  buying.  Conversely,  the 
English  exporter  to  India  will  not  be  able  to  get  as 
much  for  the  rupees  for  which  he  sells  his  goods, 
when  he  brings  those  rupees  home  here ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  will  have  to  a  corresponding  extent 
more  rupees,  and  therefore  the  final  outcome  of  his 
trade  will  not  be  altered. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  during  the  process  of  de- 
preciation, our  general  export  trade  to  some  countries 
will  be  under  a  disadvantage,  —  we  shall  export  to 
them  silver  instead  of  goods ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  other  branches  of  our  foreign  trade  will  be 
augmented.  The  silver  which  we  send  to  India  we 
shall  have  sent  to  us  from  America,  and  we  shall 
have  to  pay  for  it ;  and  we  shall  doubtless  pay  for 
it  in  the  same  way  that  we  pay  America  for  the  rest 
of  the  commodities  which  she  sends  us.  Our  present 
direct  trade  with  America  stands  thus : — 

£ 

Export  from  America  to  England  (1874),  .     .     .     78,887,000 
"         England  to  America,      "       ...     82,238,000 


Balance  in  favor  of  America, 41,639,000 

And  against  this  balance  America  draws  drafts  to 
pay  for  what  she  buys  in  India,  in  China,  or  in 
France,  and  all  over  the  world.  The  trade  is  what  is 
called  a  "triangular"  trade;  because  the  debt  due  to 
one  nation  is  paid  for,  not  by  the  nation  which  owes 
it,  but  by  some  other  nation  or  nations  which  are  in 
debt  to  that  nation.  The  more,  therefore,  we  aug- 
ment our  American  trade,  the  more  we  shall  have  to 
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export  in  goods ;  not  indeed  wholly,  or  probably  prin- 
cipally, to  America  itself,  but  to  other  countries  to 
which  she  is  in  debt.  And  as  America  always  buys 
more  in  the  East  than  she  sells  there,  curiously 
enough  one  of  the  trades  which  will  most  likely  be 
thus  stimulated  is  the  trade  with  the  East,  which 
from  the  first  operation  of  the  new  cause  —  by  the 
substitution  of  silver  for  goods  in  our  direct  trade  — 
has  been  discouraged  and  depressed. 

The  same  fact  may  be  put  in  another  way.  The 
United  States  have  acquired,  by  the  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  their  new  mines  of  silver,  an 
augmented  purchasing  power  in  the  markets  of  the 
world ;  the  increase  of  power  they  use  in  buying 
the  commodities  which  they  wish  for  in  the  East 
and  throughout  the  world.  But  partly  owing  to  her 
Protective  system,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  nat- 
ural causes,  America  has  no  direct  communication 
with  the  countries  which  produce  those  goods ;  she 
therefore  sends  the  silver  to  England,  and  England 
acts  for  her  as  a  produce  broker  on  a  vast  scale, — 
both  sends  on  the  silver  to  the  countries  which  want 
it,  and  pays  indirectly  for  what  she  buys  to  the  coun- 
tries she  buys  from.  That  we  eire  able  so  to  pay  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which,  in  trade,  most 
is  given  to  those  who  already  have  most :  our  export 
trade  is  so  much  greater  and  so  much  more  easily 
augmented  than  that  of  any  other  country,  because 
we  are  able  to  settle  any  debt  in  commodities  far 
better  than  any  other  nation.  If  the  United  States 
buy  of  nation  B,  B  is  more  likely  to  want  something 
of  England  than  of  any  one  else ;  or  if  instead  B 
buys  of  C,  C  is  so  likely  :  and  so  on  through  the 
alphabet,  till  at  last  you  come  to  England.  Our  pre- 
dominant international  trade  gives  us,  in  a  business 
such  as  this,  an  assured  pre-eminence. 

This  is  one  compensation  for  any  evil  to  our 
present  export  trade  which  may  be  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  value  of  silver :   and  another  is,  that 
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a  part  of  our  import  trade  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
benefited  by  the  same  cause ;  which  must  either 
cause  —  according  to  circumstances  —  increased  profits 
to  our  traders  or  diminished  prices  to  our  consumers, 
and  either  way  be  a  gain. 

In  thus  writing,  we  have  been  content  to  assume 
that  the  American  production  of  new  silver  will  be 
on  the  largest  scale  which  has  ever  been  alleged, 
because  we  wanted  to  show  how  large  the  area  of 
silver-using  countries  is ;  how  slow,  in  consequence, 
will  be  the  process  of  depreciation ;  how  much  of 
benefit  as  well  as  of  loss  there  is  to  our  trade  while 
the  process  is  going  on ;  and  how  much  conmierce 
will  return  to  its  antecedent  state  when  the  change 
has  run  its  course  and  the  depreciation  has  termi- 
nated. 


THE   BZTRBHE   FALL   IN  SILVER,    AND  THE  HABTT 
REHBDIBB   PROPOSED. 

(From  the  EammnUt  of  JdI;  S,  1B76.] 

The  report  of  Mr.  Qoschen's  Committee  on  the  De- 
preciation of  Silver  has  been  laid  on  the  table, 
and  will  doubtless  appear  immediately ;  and  it  is 
understood  to  contain  a  most  full  analysis  of  all  the 
causes  which  have  combined  to  produce  this  perplex- 
ing event.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  fall  of  the 
rupee  to  la.  Gid.  at  the  last  bidding  for  Council  bills, 
and  of  silver  to  47d.  per  oz.,  have  naturally  caused 
the  suggestion  in  various  quarters  of  various  hasty 
remedies ;  which  can  be  discussed  before  we  get  the 
report,  because  by  the  terms  of  their  reference  the 
Committee  were  debarred  from  considering  remedies, 
and  told  to  confine  themselves  to  causes. 

The  main  evils  of  this  depreciation  are  two.  First, 
and  most  important,  [one  results  from  the  fact]  that 
the  government  of  India  receives  the  whole  of  its 
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revenue  in  silver,  —  partly  in  land  rents  fixed  for 
considerable  periods,  and  partly  in  taxes  which  it  is 
difficult  to  increase,  —  and  that  this  government  has 
also  of  necessity  to  find  in  London  a  very  large 
amount  in  gold  annually ;  so  that  they  lose  a  sum 
■which,  taking  the  rupee  at  Is.  Sd.,  Sir  William  Muir, 
the  Indian  Finance  Minister,  estimated  to  be  of  most 
serious  magnitude,  and  which,  now  that  the  rupee 
has  fallen  to  Is.  &id.,  will  be  considerably  more.  So 
grave  a  misfortune  has  seldom  happened  to  any  gov- 
ernment so  suddenly,  tind  so  completely  from  causes 
out  of  its  control.  Secondly,  all  private  persons,  such 
as  the  holders  of  rupee  paper,  who  have  to  receive 
fixed  sums  in  silver,  lose,  as  is  usual  when  a  cur- 
rency becomes  depreciated ;  debtors  gain  and  creditors 
lose,  in  this  instance  as  in  all  similar  ones.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  the  case  is  the  position  of  the  Indian 
government,  which  has  so  great  a  burden  so  rapidly 
thrown  upon  it,  and  is  so  little  able  by  additional 
taxation  with  equal  rapidity  to  find  means  to  bear  it. 

The  remedies  suggested  are:  — 

First,  that  the  government  of  India  should  de- 
monetize silver  and  substitute  gold;  but  those  who 
make  this  proposal  cannot  have  considered  what  in 
practice  it  would  involve.  A  government  which 
abolishes  an  old  money  must  find  a  new  one.  It 
could  not  say,  "Our  law  up  to  the  present  time 
has  made  the  silver  rupee  legal  tender ;  but  we  now 
change  that,  and  make  a  gold  coin  legal  tender, 
which  gold  coin  you,  our  subjects,  must  find  for  your- 
selves." If  the  Indian  government  did  so,  the  losses 
to  its  subjects  would  be  enormous :  every  holder  of 
the  old  coinage  who  wanted  to  pay  a  debt  would 
have  to  sell  silver,  which  is  so  rapidly  going  down, 
and  buy  gold,  which  in  comparison  is  rapidly  rising, 
and  the  loss  would  be  severe.  The  only  way  in  which 
such  an  operation  can  be  effected  is  that  which  the 
Qerman  government  has  lately  adopted.  That  gov- 
ernment bought  and  found  the  gold  which  was  to 
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form  the  new  currency ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tion is  complete,  has  exchanged  it  for  the  old  one. 
But  no  one  could  now  propose  this  to  the  Indinn 
government  as  a  means  of  relieving  itself  from  finan- 
cial difficulty,  for  the  cost  which  it  would  entail 
would  be  enormous.  Even  with  all  their  resources, 
they  would  have  great  diflBculty  in  getting  the  im- 
mense sum  required  in  gold,  and  they  would  hardly 
be  able  to  sell  the  silver  at  any  price.  The  present 
position  of  the  Indian  Exchequer  is  not  good,  hut  it 
is  beyond  comparison  better  than  it  would  be  if  this 
expedient  were  tried. 

Secondly,  it  is  suggested  that  we  should  adopt  a 
double  standard  for  India  both  of  gold  and  silver; 
but  this  does  not  meet  the  difficulty.  The  effect  of  a 
double  standard  is,  at  every  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals,  to  fill  the  country  with  the 
metal  which  is  falling.  France  in  this  way  was 
during  the  cotton  famine  cleared  of  a  large  part  of 
her  silver,  and  gold  was  substituted  for  it ;  bullion 
dealers  sent  the  gold  to  buy  the  silver,  and  made  a 
profit  of  the  transaction.  The  "bad  money"  always 
drives  out  the  "good";  and  the  Indian  Exchequer 
would  gain  nothing.  The  essence  of  the  "  double 
standard"  is,  to  create  two  l^^l  tenders  and  give 
the  debtor  the  choice  of  paying  in  which  he  likes; 
the  Indian  ryot  would  of  course  pay  in  silver  just 
as  now,  and  the  land  revenue  would  be  as  much 
impaired,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted, 
by  the  depreciation  of  silver  as  it  is  at  present. 

Thirdly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Indian  government 
should  cease  to  coin  rupees  ;  and  that  in  consequence, 
though  the  value  of  uncoined  silver  fell,  that  of  the 
coin  would  not  fall,  its  supply  being  restricted.  But 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be,  to  reduce  the 
price  of  silver  far  below  even  its  present  low  amount ; 
because  it  would  stop  the  greatest  natural  demand 
for  it,  by  stopping  additions  to  the  silver  currency 
of  India.    And  then,  the  difference  in  value  between 
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the  rupee  as  a  coin  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  un- 
coined silver  would  be  much  greater  than  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain :  good  rupees  would  be  a 
profitable  article  of  manufacture,  and  would  be 
imported  largely  from  abroad  and  illicitly  manufac- 
tured in  India.  Many  governments  have  tried  a  simi- 
lar expedient,  and  have  in  the  end  always  been  beaten 
and  obliged  to  keep  the  price  of  their  legal-tender 
coin  near  to  the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  produced ; 
but  in  no  case  would  the  failure  be  so  great  as  in 
that  of  India,  because  in  none  has  the  experiment 
ever  been  tried  on  a  coin  so  important  and  of  so 
vast  a  circulation  as  the  rupee. 

The  effect  also  would  be  that  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
posing of  silver  in  London,  and  the  consequent  low- 
ness  of  the  price,  would  become  worse  and  worse. 
The  natural  cure  for  the  depreciation  of  silver  is,  that 
it  should  be  diffused  over  the  globe,  and  especially 
over  the  immense  area  in  the  East  and  elsewhere 
which  has  a  silver  currency.  If  silver  is  depreciated 
3  per  cent,  in  all  countries  where  it  is  the  sole  or 
main  currency,  2  per  cent,  more  silver  must  be  re- 
quired ;  and  as  the  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  in 
such  countries  is  enormous,  2  per  cent,  upon  it  would 
be  a  very  great  demand,  and  take  out  of  this  mar- 
ket a  very  large  quantity  of  silver.  As  we  have 
shown  on  a  former  occasion,*  the  laws  of  trade  will 
infallibly  create  this  demand,  though  this  action  is 
necessarily  slow.  But  the  effect  of  not  coining  the 
rupee,  in  so  far  as  it  is  successful,  would  be  to  sus- 
pend them  altogether  as  far  as  India  is  concerned ; 
because  it  is  only  by  arresting  the  reduction  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  that  this  step  can  help 
the  Indian  government,  and  that  reduction  is  the 
means  by  which,  as  we  showed,  the  new  course  of 
trade  is  created,  and  the  increased  quantity  of  rupees 
required  to  do  the  work  of  Indian  currency  after  that 
reduction  constitutes  the  new  demand  for  silver  and 
the  new  use  of  it, 

•July  8,1876. 
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The  example  of  the  states  called  the  "  Latin  Union  " 
—  that  is,  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Greece — is  appealed  to  as  a  precedent  for  this  pol- 
icy, since  they  have  limited  their  coinage  of  silver, 
as  we  have  often  explained.  But  their  circumstances 
are  very  different  from  those  of  India.  In  France, 
which  is  so  much  the  greatest,  and  also  in  Italy, 
inconvertible  paper  is  really  the  ruling  currency ; 
it  is  that  which  settles  prices,  and  everything  has 
to  conform  to  that.  And  even  so  the  expedient  is 
only  regarded  as  a  momentary  one :  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Latin  Union  must  soon  either  return 
to  the  double  standard  iind  coin  silver  without  limit, 
or  must  demonetize  silver  altogether.  And  if  we 
did  not  coin  rupees,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
which  it  would  cause  would  probably  determine  tbem 
to  decide  on  its  demonetization ;  whereas  it  is  still 
possible  that  they  may  return  to  the  double  stand- 
ard, which  would  raise  the  price  of  silver  more  than 
anything  else. 

This  possible  effect  on  the  Latin  Union  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  minor  reason  for  not  thinking  of  this  or 
any  similar  plan.  The  main  reason  is,  that  the  fall  in 
silver  will  be  greatly  lessened  if  we  allow  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  trade  to  spread  it  through  the  world, 
so  that  the  depreciation  may  be  everywhere  alike, 
and  affect  prices  everywhere  where  silver  is  the  cur- 
rency ;  and  that  all  plans  which  impede  that  action 
tend  to  keep  the  silver  in  this  market,  to  enhance  its 
depreciation  here,  and  to  prevent  its  diffusion  which 
is  the  only  cure. 

VII. 

THE  REPORT    OF    THE   COMMITTEE   ON   THE   DEPRECIATION 

OF   SILVER. 

[From  the  Bamomlit  ol  July  15,  1879.] 

The  Report  of  the  Commons  Committee  on  the  De- 
preciation   of   Silver   is    a    very    able   document.     It 
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appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  chairmaD, 
Mr,  Qoschen,  and  accepted  with  comparatively  minor 
amendments  by  the  Committee ;  and  it  has  the  clear- 
ness, the  precision,  and  the  great  information  —  no 
matter  at  what  labor  acquired  —  for  which  Mr. 
Goschen's  writings  on  such  subjects  are  remarkable. 
The  Committee  was  excluded,  by  the  terms  of  its 
appointment,  from  investigating  remedies  eo  nomine; 
but  by  describing  precisely  the  events  which  have 
happened,  and  analyzing  as  far  as  is  possible  the 
causes  of  each  of  those  events,  they  have  enormously 
facilitated  the  discussion  of  future  policy.  In  all 
cases  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  a  disease  must  come 
before  a  discussion  of  remedies ;  and  in  a  very  com- 
plex case  like  this,  such  a  preliminary  is  especially 
needful,  or  else  we  may  find  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  cure  disease  A  with  medicine  fit  only  for 
disease  B,  and  so  have  made  things  no  better,  or 
worse. 

The  most  striking  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver, and  that  which  the  Committee  treat  of  first,  is, 
the  productiveness  of  the  new  mines  in  America  ;  and 
looked  at  in  this  relation,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is,  its  rapidity.  In  former  analogous  cases 
the  effect  has  been  much  slower,  Adam  Smith  was 
of  opinion  that  prices  in  England  did  not  even  begin 
to  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  American  mines  till 
1570,  though  the  first  shipments  of  specie  were  made 
in  1503,  and  though  the  mines  of  Potosi  —  the  most 
productive  of  all  —  were  discovered  in  1542  ;  and  even 
then  the  depreciation  was  slight,  and  continued  to 
increase  only  at  a  slow  rate  for  many  years.  When 
gold  was  discovered  in  our  own  time  so  extensively 
in  California  and  in  Australia,  most  persons  thought  it 
would  at  once  affect  general  prices ;  but  it  did  not. 
Even  yet  there  is  a  controversy  on  the  subject ;  and 
though  we  believe  that  —  especially  since  Mr.  Jevons's 
investigations — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  rise 
in  gold  prices  has  happened  to  some  extent,  we  should 
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not  like  to  state  its  extent  precisely,  and  should  fear 
to  exa^erate  it. 

But  now,  the  American  mines  were  not  much 
heard  of  in  this  country  till  last  autumn,  and  the 
Committee  tell  us  that  the  effect  on  the  price  of  silver 
has  been  this  :  — 

d.  d. 


875    Yearly 

average 

m 

876    Fluctuations  in 

January  between 

5^  and  S4jl 

February       "    . 

54|    "    58 

March            "     . 

Hi    "    53* 

AprU             "    . 

54      "    6H 

May             "    . 

54      "    53 

June              "    . 

62      "    60 

and  as  we  write  it  is  48d.,  showing  a  reduction  of  16 
per  cent,  from  the  average  of  1876. 

But  we  must  observe  that  in  this  contrast  we 
are  not  comparing  the  same  things.  This  table  is  a 
comparison  of  the  price  of  silver  with  that  of  gold 
only ;  when  we  spoke  of  the  previous  discoveries 
we  spoke  of  the  general  prices  of  commodities.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  general  prices 
in  any  country  where  prices  are  measured  in  silver 
have  risen  in  any  such  ratio ;  indeed,  as  we  have 
understood,  careful  inquiry  seems  to  show  that  they 
have  not '  sensibly  risen  at  all.  General  prices  have 
obeyed  in  this  case  the  same  law  as  in  former  cases ; 
they  are  being  acted  on  very  slowly.  Indeed,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  be  so :  if  they  had  risen 
20  per  cent,  over  the  whole  of  the  countries  using 
silver  as  their  principal  currency,  or  over  any  very 
large  part  of  them,  20  per  cent,  more  on  the  silver 
currency  used  would  have  been  wanted  to  circulate 
commodities  at  those  prices,  which,  as  there  are  few 
"economizing  expedients"  in  such  countries,  would 
have  been  a  very  large  amount  indeed.  But  no  such 
new  silver  exists.    The  Committee  say;  — 

"It  is,  however,  an  important  and  remarkable  fact,  to  which  it 
niay  be  convenient  to  call  attention  at  onc«,  that  though  the  in- 
creased production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  is  a  fact  beyond 
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question,  no  actual  inoreaae  in  the  imports  of  eilver  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1878, 
when  the  average  price  of  silver  was  atill  59^^.  per  oz.  Indeed, 
the  amount  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1875— viz.,  £3,092,000— ia  the  smallest  since  the  year 
1869.  In  the  same  way,  though  the  new  currency  laws  of  Germany 
affected  a  vast  silver  coinage,  the  sales  of  silver  actually  made  up 
to  the  26th  of  April  in  the  present  year  do  not  appear  to  have 
exceeded  £6,000,000,  distributed  over  several  years.  " 

Except  a  small  amount  of  silver  which  goes  from 
San  Francisco  to  China  direct,  all  the  silver  which 
leaves  America  comes  here ;  and  therefore  it  is  plain 
that  no  such  additional  silver  as  would  be  required 
by  very  greatly  raised  prices  over  the  large  areas  of 
the  East  anywhere  exists.  General  prices  there  have 
not  risen  in  any  such  ratio  as  20  per  cent. ;  what 
has  alone  so  varied  is  the  relation  of  silver  to  gold 
in  the  London  market,  and  in  the  markets  guided 
by  it. 

But  even  this  variation  is  most  curious.  Nothing 
like  it  happened  when  gold  was  discovered  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California  ;  it  did  not  fall  then  in  relation 
to  silver  at  all  as  silver  has  now  fallen  in  relation 
to  it.    The  course  of  prices  then  was  this : — 


In  1848  the  average  price  of  silver  was  . 
1849  "  " 


1854 
1855 
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which  is  certainly  wonderfully  little  in  comparison 
with  what  we  now  see,  though  the  discoveries  of  gold 
then  were  every  way  as  remarkable  [as] — indeed, 
more  remarkable  than — those  of  silver  now.  The 
difference  is  certainly  not  from  any  excessively  quick 
supply  now.    As  the  Committee  shows,  in  1875  the 
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silver  sent  from  America  was  less  than  in  previous 
years,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1876  the  figures 
have  been  these  :  — 

IKPOBT  OF  StLTBB  PROK   IlNrrKD    STATBB. 

£. 

1874  (First  six  months), 2,046,825 

1875  "  1,2»3.258 

1876  "  1,293,851 

60  that  in  fact,  notwithstanding  the  great  fall  of 
silver  in  this  market,  owing  in  great  part  to  the 
apprehension  caused  by  the  new  mines,  we  have  had 
from  them  no  extra  supply  as  yet  at  all. 

The  explanation  is,  that  the  report  of  this  new 
discovery  came  on  a  market  where  prices  were  pre- 
viously falling,  and  which  was  most  perturbed  and 
sensitive.    The  Committee  tell  us  that  — 

Between  1882  and  1866  the  yearly  average    d.  d. 

price  WB8  between 62  and  61 

Between  1867  and  1872  the  yearly  average 

price  was  between 61   and  80 

In  1878  the  yearly  average  was  . 
"    1874  " 

"   1875  "  " 

showing  a  considerable  fall.  And  they  analyze  the 
causes  which  were  in  action,  weakening  the  temper 
of  men's  minds,  and  preparing  them  easily  to  allow 
of  a  still  greater  fall. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
currency  into  Germany  in  place  of  a  silver  one,  of 
which  the  report  gives  a  very  clear  and  consecutive 
account.  This  cause,  as  our  readers  know,  has  been 
one  peculiarly  perturbing,  because  it  has  been  incal- 
culable as  well  as  powerful.  Dealers  in  silver  have 
never  for  several  years  known  either  what  quantity 
of  it  the  German  government  was  anxious  to  dispose 
of,  or  what  price  it  would  take  for  that  quantity. 
Nothing  depresses  the  tone  of  a  market  like  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  this  subterranean  political  agency,  if  we 
may  so  describe  it,  has  now  for  a  considerable  period 
been  a  cause  of  uncertainty,  in  incessant  action,  and 
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of  the  first  magnitude.  And  its  action  still  contin- 
ues,—  for  the  amount  of  the  thaler  silver  currency 
which  will  have  to  be  demonetized  is  most  uncertain, 
the  estimates  of  it  differing  by  many  millions  ;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  in  the  least  know  either  what 
the  German  government  have  in  hand,  or  what  they 
have  to  sell,  or  when  they  will  have  to  sell  it,  Tlie 
silver  market  is  consequently  affected  exactly  as  the 
Liverpool  cotton  market  would  be  if  there  was  an 
immense  unknown  quantity  to  arrive.  Such  a  market 
always,  as  the  phrase  is,  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
sells  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  the  prices  in  it  fall  to 
an  extent  and  with  a  rapidity  which  an  observer 
acquainted  only  with  the  visible  supply  or  the  visible 
demand  would  not  be  able  at  all  to  account  for. 

The  second  cause  is  the  policy  of  the  Latin  Union, 
to  which  we  have  so  often  drawn  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  states  comprising  it  —  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Switzerland  (and  now  Greece) — in  187:J 
adhered  strictly  to  the  principle  of  the  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver ;  that  is,  they  allowed 
any  one  to  bring  to  the  mint  any  .quantity  of  either 
metal,  and  they  coined  it  for  him.  In  consequence, 
at  every  change  they  were  always  coining  the  metal 
of  lesser  value  ;  and  that  metal,  when  coined,  was 
used  to  buy  and  take  away  the  metal  of  higher  value. 
In  this  way,  during  the  cotton  famine  France  was 
half  emptied  of  silver  which  was  wanted  for  export 
to  the  East,  and  was  filled  with  gold  which  was  not 
so  wanted.  If  these  states  had  continued  to  adhere 
to  this  principle,  the  great  effect  on  the  general  silver 
market  produced  by  the  German  operations  would 
have  been  much  diminished  and  rendered  scarcely 
observable.  As  soon  as  silver  began  to  fall,  it  would 
have  gone  to  France  and  been  used  there  to  buy 
gold,  which  had  risen ;  thus  silver  would  have  been 
taken  from  the  general  market  and  gold  would  have 
been  brought  to  it,  till  the  former  level  of  comparative 
values,  or  something  like  it,  had  been  reached.    But 
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France  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  Union  could  not 
endure  this  :  partly  from  political  and  partly  from 
economical  motives,  they  would  not  take  the  "cast- 
off"  German  silver.  They  limited  the  amount  of  the 
silver  which  they  would  coin,  and  thus  the  silver 
market  was  at  the  same  moment  perturbed  by  two 
extra-commercial  causes :  one  set  of  countries  sold 
off  silver  as  they  had  never  before  done,  and  so 
increased  the  supply  ;  and  another  refused  to  take  it 
in  a  way  in  which  they  had  never  before  done,  and 
thus  diminished  the  demand. 

Thirdly,  there  has  been  another  cause,  also  not 
commercial,  though  of  a  very  different  kind,  which 
has  tended  to  diminish  the  demand  for  silver.  This 
is,  the  increase  in  the  amount  which  the  Home  gov- 
ernment draws  for  upon  India ;  as  to  which  the 
Committee  tell  us  :  — 

"The  yearly  amount  payable  by  India  for  the  disbiireements  of 
the  Home  government  has  risen  ttince  the  Indian  Mutiny  from 
£5,000,000  to  £15,000,000;  a  difference  of  which  the  magnitude 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  total  amount  of  silver  annually  produced. 

"That  the  full  etfrnit  of  this  substitution  has  only  been  re- 
cently felt ;  as  that  effect  was  retarded  by  the  construction  of  the 
Indian  railways,  which  involved  an  expenditure  in  India  of  money 
raised  in  England,  counterbalancing  therefore  an  equal  amount  of 
expenditure  in  England  of  moaey  raised  in  India. 

"That  the  amount  of  the  disbureements  which  has  just  been 
stated  appears  to  represent  the  present  normal  expenditure  of  the 
Home  government ;  and  that  therefore,  unless  by  some  marked 
change  of  policy,  no  diminution  of  that  amount  can  be  looked  for." 

The  effect  of  this  increase  of  the  tribute  (for  such 
economically  it  is)  which  India  pays  to  England  is 
peculiar,  because  the  ordinary  relation  of  the  two 
countries  commercially  has  been  peculiar.  Generally 
the  existence  of  such  a  tribute  makes  no  difference 
in  the  amount'  of  the  precious  metals  transmitted 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  .  Mr.  Mill  explains 
this  very  clearly  :  — 
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■'Commerce,"  he  Bays,  "being  eupposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  when  the  obligatory  remittances  begin,  the  first  remit- 
tance is  necessarily  made  in  money ;  tbis  lowers  prices  in  the  re- 
mitting country,  and  raises  tbem  in  tbe  receiving.  The  natural 
effect  is,  tbat  more  commodities  are  exported  than  before,  and  fewer 
imported;  and  tbat  on  the  score  of  commerce  alone,  a  balance 
of  money  will  be  constantly  due  from  tbe  receiving  to  the  paying 
country.  When  tbe  debt  thus  annually  due  to  the  tributary  coun- 
try becomes  equal  to  the  annual  tribute  or  other  regular  payment 
due  from  it,  no  further  transmisfflon  of  money  takes  place  ;  the 
equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports  will  no  longer  exist,  but  that 
of  payments  will :  the  exchange  will  be  at  par,  the  two  debts  will 
be  set  off  against  one  another,  and  the  tribute  or  remittance  will 
lie  virtually  paid  in  goods."* 

But  in  the  case  of  this  increase  of  the  tribute  from 
India  to  England,  the  primary  supposition  of  Mr.  Mill 
does  not  hold.  The  exchanges  were  not  before  in 
what  he  calls  "equilibrium," — that  is,  one  which  did 
not  admit  of  a  transmission  either  way  of  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  there  was  a  constant  export  of  silver 
from  England  to  India,  a  sum  of  money  constantly 
paid  by  the  dominant  to  the  dependent  coui^try :  and 
in  such  case  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  tbe  sum  due 
from  the  dependency  almost  always  at  first  is,  and 
perhaps  may  permanently  continue  to  be,  a  diminution 
of  the  cash  which  the  superior  country  has  to  trans- 
mit. This  is  one  effectual  mode  of  rectifying  the 
balance  ;  it  is  the  simplest,  it  is  always  the  first  taken  ; 
and  it  has  been  so  here.  From  a  most  careful  and 
veduable  examination  in  the  Committee's  report,  it 
appears  that  — 

Between  1668-9  and  1871-2,  the  annual 

average  export  of  silver  to  India  from  £ 

England  was 10,000,000 

Ditto  ditto  1672-3  and  1676-6,    .     .  4,100.000 

Diminution 0,900,000 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  "tribute 
money,"  as  we  call  it,  or  the  government  drafts,  is  — 

•■'Political  EtOLomy,"  Book  111.,  obap.  izl.,  H- 
Vol..  v.— 36 
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Between  :872-8  and  1875-6,  the  average  £ 

of  government  bilb  on  India  was     .     .  13,600,000 
Ditto  ditto  1868-fl,  and  1871-3,     .     7,400,000 

Increase, 5,300,000 

And  the  diminution  in  the  demand  for  silver  thus 
caused  has  been  weighing  on  the  silver  market, 
making  it  constantly  sensitive,  and  tending  more  and 
more  to  reduce  the  price. 

These,  with  some  minor  ones  on  which  we  cannot 
dwell,  are  the  causes  why  the  silver  discoveries  now 
have  produced  so  much  more  sudden  an  effect  on 
the  bullion  market — that  is,  on  the  relative  value  of 
silver  to  gold  —  than  the  gold  discoveries  did  on  the 
relation  of  gold  to  silver  five-and-twenty  years  ago  ; 
and  surprising  as  that  difference  ia,  they  are  fully 
sufficient  to  account  for  it. 

As  to  the  discoveries  themselves,  the  Committee 
speak  with  much  caution.  They  very  properly  ab- 
stained from  calling  evidence  from  persons  connected 
with  the  mines,  as  otherwise  their  report  might  have 
been  made  a  "puffing  machine,"  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  shares  in  particular  companies  ;  they  rely  on  the 
official  documents  which  the  American  government 
issued,  —  the  contents  of  which  we  have,  we  believe, 
laid  before  our  readers  from  time  to  time. 

They  estimate  the  total  yield  of  the  United  States  :  — 
£ 
Average  annual  yield  from  1864  to  1867,     .     3,300,000 

Yield  in  1873, 5,750.000 

"      1874, 6,400.000 

•'      ma  (perhaps), 6,400,000 

"       1876,       "  9,000,000 

These  figures  are  not  very  large,  and  would  come 
to  very  little  when  distributed  over  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  which  use  silver  as  their  .standard  of 
value ;  and  in  comparison  with  gold  the  effect  is 
less,  because  the  yield  of  gold  from  the  new  mines 
is  itself  very  large.  "Mr.  Whitehill,  the  State  Min- 
eralogist "  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  Committee  tells 
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US,  "states  that  'During  the  past  two  years  (1873 
and  1874)  this  mine  has  yielded  bullion  to  the  value 
of  $5,000,000,  the  principal  of  it  since  last  June.  The 
yield  for  September  was  $562,000,  and  for  October 
♦610,000.  The  daily  yield  of  the  ore  is  about  400 
tons ;  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  bullion 
is  gold," 

If  in  the  end  the  supply  of  gold  from  these  mines 
is  increased  on  a  sudden  nearly  equally  with  that 
of  silver,  the  ultimate  effects  will  not  be  at  all  like 
that  which  the  recent  state  of  prices  has  shown. 

Now,  from  full  information,  we  see  the  nature  of 
the  evil  from  which  we  are  suffering.  We  are  not 
suffering  from  a  depreciation  of  silver  as  against 
commodities  in  the  countries  where  silver  is  the 
standard  [of]  value ;  for  there  is  no  supply  sufficient 
to  produce  such  a  depreciation,  nor  time  if  there  had 
been  such  a  supply  to  diffuse  it,  and  there  is  no  such 
depreciation  in  fact.  We  are  not  suffering  from  a 
depreciation  of  silver  as  against  gold  caused  by  a 
sudden  excess  in  the  supply  of  silver ;  for  the  new 
supplies  of  silver  have  been  only  moderate,  and  none 
of  them  have  come  here.  We  are  not  suffering 
from  a  depreciation  of  silver  as  against  gold  caused 
by  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production  of  silver; 
for  there  has  been  no  time,  or  anything  approaching 
to  time,  to  say  what  the  ultimate  cost  of  production 
will  be.  No  doubt  certain  mines  of  singular  fertility 
have  been  discovered :  but  it  is  not  silver  produced 
in  the  best  mine  which  determines  the  price  of  silver 
as  a  whole,  any  more  than  it  is  the  com  grown  on 
the  best  land  which  determines  the  price  of  com  as 
a  whole ;  that  which  does  determine  it  is,  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  worst  mine  which  can  maintain 
itself  in  working.  The  producer  in  the  least  favor- 
able circumstances  always  fixes  the  price ;  those  in 
better  circumstances  take  that  price,  and  get  an  extra 
profit.  And  what  that  mine  will  be  in  the  case  of 
silver  we  cannot  aa  yet  tell ;  the  experience  of  years 
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alone  can  determine  it.  All  that  we  can  now  safely 
say  is,  that  judging  from  all  past  similar  events  it 
will  not  be  any  of  the  new  mines  now  discovered,  or 
any  of  fertility  approaching  to  theirs,  but  some  other 
far  down  in  the  scale ;  some  one  which  haa  been  in 
some  degree  better  than  some  others  till  now,  and 
therefore  will  be  able  to  maintain  itself  when  those 
others  are  obliged  to  desist  from  working. 

What  we  are  suffering  from  is,  the  apprehension 
of  increased  production  of  silver  suddenly  superven- 
ing on  a  market  previously  perturbed,  upon  which 
one  government  had  forced  an  extra  supply,  from 
which  a  union  of  other  governments  had  refused 
to  take  as  usual  any  supply,  and  in  which  another 
government,  by  an  increase  of  the  tribute  it  requires 
from  a  silver-importing  country,  has  temporarily  if 
not  permanently  lessened  the  demand. 

This  explanation  of  the  real  malady  at  once  dis- 
poses of  a  crowd  of  unreal  remedies.  No  competent 
person  can  propose  a  demonetization  of  silver  in 
India,  and  a  substitution  of  gold  for  it,  just  at  a 
moment  when  the  price  of  silver  has  been  thrust 
down  by  so  strong  an  apprehension  caused  by  such 
peculiar  circumstances.  It  would  be  to  require  the 
Indian  government  to  buy  the  largest  amount  of  gold 
ever  bought  in  the  dearest  market  for  gold,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  largest  amount  of  silver  in  the  cheapest 
market  for  silver,  which  ever  existed.  The  present 
financial  position  of  the  Indian  government  is  no 
doubt  impaired  by  this  sudden  depreciation  of  the 
metal  in  which  it  receives  its  revenue  :  but  the  rem- 
edy for  a  minor  deficit  would  bring  in,  in  lieu  of  it, 
a  deficit  of  the  first  msignitude ;  it  would  be  nothing 
else  hut  financial  ruin. 

Again,  no  one  would  propose  to  arrest  coining 
silver  in  the  Elast  as  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of 
things;  for  this  would  only  disorder  the  silver  market 
still  further.  It  would  add  a  new  political  difficulty 
to    those    previous    political    difficulties    which    have 
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caused  so  much  disturbance,  and  so  make  the  exist- 
ing confusion  far  worse  than  before. 

Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  Itidian  govern- 
ment should  now  require  the  ryot,  whose  rent  has 
been  formerly  fixed  in  silver,  to  pay  either  in  gold 
itself,  or  In  so  much  more  silver  as  would  purchase 
the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  that  fixed  rent  would 
have  purchased  when  the  settlement  was  made.  If 
silver  in  India  had  become  depreciated  as  against 
commodities  in  general,  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  say  to  the  ryot,  "You  are  selling  your  commodi- 
ties for  more  silver,  and  therefore  it  is  not  unfair  to 
£isk  you  to  pay  us  — the  government  — a  proportion- 
ate amount  more."  Even  then  the  ryot  would  have 
been  probably  discontented;  he  would  have  said,  "If 
prices  had  gone  down  the  government  would  never 
have  let  me  off,  and  it  is  not  fair  that  they  should 
take  the  benefit  of  good  times  when  they  leave  me 
the  misfortune  of  hard  times."  Still,  in  this  case,  if 
the  depreciation  of  silver  had  been  against  commod- 
ities in  general,  it  would  have  been  perhaps  substan- 
tially, though  not  intelligibly,  equitable  to  adopt  such 
a  policy ;  but  now  that  there  is  no  such  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  as  compared  with  commodities,  such  a 
scheme  is  not  feasible.  The  ryot  in  India  does  not 
sell  his  produce  a  bit  dearer  than  he  did  a  year 
ago ;  his  income,  as  yet,  is  just  what  it  was,  and 
it  must  be  so  till  a  vast  amount  of  stiver  has  gone 
to  India  to  raise  the  prices  of  daily  life.  Clearly, 
therefore,  he  must  not  be  additionally  taxed  because 
the  silver  market  is  apprehensive,  and  because  cer- 
tain governments  (the  Indian  government  being  one 
of  them)  have  perturbed  it. 

The  real  remedy,  as  we  have  shown  several  times, 
Is,  to  leave  the  great  natural  forces  of  trade  to  oper- 
ate unrestricted.  The  true  remedy  for  an  enfeebled 
market  is  an  access  of  demand ;  and  in  this  case 
the  laws  of  commerce,  if  not  suspended  or  crippled 
by  state  interference,  will  produce  that  demand.  The 
necessary  effect  of  a  depreciation  of  silver  as  against 
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gold  is,  to  give  a  bounty  on  exports  from  India  and 
the  other  silver-using  countries  to  England.  An  Eng- 
lish merchant  can  now  buy  many  more  rupees  than 
he  formerly  could  with  the  same  number  of  sovereigns, 
and  therefore  he  can  import  from  India,  though  prices 
at  Calcutta  are  not  at  a  level  at  which  it  would  have 
paid  him  to  operate  if  he  had  not  had  that  novel 
facility  in  getting  rupees ;  similarly,  shippers  to  India 
cannot  afford  to  sell  at  the  same  price  in  rupees 
which  they  could  have  formerly,  for  they  will  lose  in 
bringing  those  rupees  home :  and  the  combined  effect 
of  this  bounty  on  exports  from  India  and  of  tliis 
fine  on  imports  into  Ipdia  must  sooner  or  later  be 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  a  consequent 
flow  of  silver  to  the  East.  A  new  demand  of  great 
magnitude  will  eventually  relieve  the  silver  market, 
if  we  only  leave  it  alone. 

It  has  been  objected  that  as  yet  this  process  has 
not  begun.  But  in  this  complexly  organized  world, 
it  is  never  safe  to  reason  that  a  force,  even  of  great 
magnitude,  does  not  exist  because  its  effect  may  be 
impeded.  No  doubt,  as  the  first  table  we  print  at 
the  end  of  this  article  shows,  the  exports  from  India 
to  this  country  have  in  many  instances  not  increased, 
though  in  some  they  have ;  but  then  table  No.  2 
shows  why,  —  the  prices  of  those  articles  in  England 
have  gone  down,  and  therefore,  though  there  might 
be  a  gain  in  comparison  with  last  year  on  the  ex- 
change, there  might  be  a  loss  as  compared  with  last 
year  on  the  whole  transaction.  As  to  the  dimintltion 
of  profitableness  of  shipments  to  India  from  hence, 
there  is  unhappily  no  doubt.  Every  trade  circular 
dealing  with  the  East  records  —  every  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  cities  interested  in  the  East  resounds 
with  complaints  —  that  it  is  so.  Sooner  or  later  this 
must  cause  a  large  diminution  in  that  branch ;  a 
diminution,  no  doubt,  universally  to  be  much  re- 
gretted, but  nevertheless  an  evil  necessary  to  be 
endured,  because  it  is  part  of  the  appropriate  rem- 
edy at  the  present  time.    We  have  spoken  of  India 
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because  that  is  the  silver-using  country  which  comes 
most  easily  to  an  EngliBhrnan's  mouth  ;  but  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  China,  of  the  whole  East,  and  of 
every  other  part  of  the  world.  To  them  all,  there 
must  ere  long  be  an  export  of  silver.  In  a  time 
when  the  speculative  part  of  the  business  world  were 
eager  and  animated,  this  would  have  happened  long 
ere  this ;  but  even  the  present  indisposition  to  begin 
new  things,  and  the  recent  ruin  of  so  many  of  those 
who  were  most  disposed  to  do  so,  canuot  long  delay  it. 
At  what  price  silver  will  settle  down,  nothing 
but  experience  can  determine  :  but  the  two  cardinal 
points  in  the  matter  are,  first,  that  that  price  will  be 
determined  by  the  cost  in  the  least  good  mine  which 
pays  to  keep  at  work ;  secondly,  that  the  extra 
demand  for  silver  to  countries  where  it  is  the 
standard  money  wiU  require  a  very  large  sum,  if 
the  value  of  silver  as  gainst  conmiodities  is  to  be 
depreciated  in  all  of  them,  because  the  eflBciency  of 
a  metal  as  money  depends  on  it,  —  by  whatever  per- 
centage you  depreciate  it,  you  make  it  necessary  by 
that  very  percentage,  cwteris  paribus,  to  have  more 
of  it.  Ajid  as  the  quantity  of  silver  now  circulating 
is  immense,  even  a  small  percentage  on  it  comes  to 
a  good  sum ;  so  that  ultimately  mines  of  far  inferior 
grade  to  those  now  so  much  talked  of  will  continue 
to  be  worked,  will  settle  the  value  of  silver,  regu- 
late its  price,  and  in  all  likelihood  prevent  any  such 
depreciation  of  it  as  the  peculiar  perturbations  of  the 
present  moment  have  led  many  to  apprehend. 

Tabls    or   PsiHOiFii.   Abticlbs   Imported   into    ths   United   KtHODOH 


1S76. 

WbMt, cwU.,  1,166,000 

Cotton, "      1,153,000 

Hemp, "         26,000 

Hldea,dfT,  ....     "         187,000 
S««d,flai>ndlll]Med,    "         603,000 
Silk,  raw lbs.        ai,000 

Te^ lbs.,  9,903,000 

Wool,»heep,ttndlBiDb<,"  13,117,000 

187B. 

119,000 

1,617,000 

57,000 

218,000 

305,000 

a44.0l» 

206,000 

10,708,000 

10,IH.OOU 

Increase. 
.  1,047,000 

Decreue. 

.    888,000 

:  3,933,0(0 

805,000 

I  .   di.  CJDOglc 
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187S.  18T5.  iDCreue.  Decreue. 


Wbeat,    .    .    .      percirt.  0  10    0   .    . 

CottOD,   ...  "  898,. 

Hemp,    ...  "  0  19    6   .   . 

Hldefl,  dry,      .  "  3  15   0   .    . 

Beed.flazuidliDleediperqr.  2    9    3.. 

Tea, per  lb.  0    1    88 .    . 

Wool, •'  0    0^.. 


THE  PROPOSAL  OF  THE  BENGAL    CHAMBER    OF   COHMORCE 

TO  SUSPEND  THE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER  IN  INDIA. 

[From  tbe  iitanomut  of  Aug.  5,  18T6.] 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bengal  have  resolved 
"that  it  is  expedient  for  the  government  to  suspend 
clause  19  of  Act  23  of  1870,  which  makes  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  Indian  Mint  to  receive  all  silver  ten- 
dered for  coinage;"  as  also  "section  1  of  clause  11 
of  Act  3  of  1871,  which  makes  it  obligatory  on  the 
Currency  Department  to  issue  notes  against  silver 
bullion  sent  in,  and  that  during  such  suspension  it 
be  unlawful  to  import  coined  rupees."  The  weight 
of  the  authority  of  that  Chamber  has  therefore  been 
given  to  the  proposal  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, and  thus  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  rupee  by 
diminishing  the  numbers  of  it  in  circulation,  although 
the  silver  out  of  which  it  is  made  is  falling  in  value. 
The  effect  of  this  plan  would  be,  as  is  obvious,  to 
hold  out  the  greatest  stimulus  to  private  coinage 
which  has  ever  been  given  in  the  world.  The  hasis 
of  the  whole  proceeding  is,  that  the  silver  as  a  metal 
is  likely  to  fall  much  and  rapidly  in  value,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  mines  in  America  ;  but  if  this 
is  so,  the  Americans  will  not  lose  the  Indian  mar- 
ket if  they  can  help  it, —  if  the  government  will  not 
coin  these  rupees  they  will  do  it  for  themselves,  and 
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no  law  will  be  able  to  keep  what  they  coin  out  of 
India. 

We  have  also  proved  that  this  plan  would  have 
the  necessary  effect  of  suspending  the  natural  cure 
for  the  present  eviL  The  silver  market  is  now  dis- 
oi^nized,  not  by  a  great  supply  but  hy  an  excessive 
apprehension ;  and  the  proper  cure  for  such  a  mar- 
ket {and  it  is  often  a  rapid  one)  is  a  brisk  demand. 
Now,  the  natuire  of  the  present  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  is,  as  has  been  at  length  ex- 
plained, to  give  a  bounty  on  exports  from  India,  to 
give  a  discouragement  to  imports  into  India,  and  thus 
to  create  a  balance  of  trade  favorable  to  India,  and 
a  flow  of  silver  thither.  As  there  is  no  excess  of 
supply  in  the  silver  market,  the  demand  thus  created 
will  greatly  sustain  its  value. 

But  there  are  other  objections  than  these  to  the 
plan,  which,  as  they  arise  from  its  bad  effect  on 
Indian  trade,  should  have  prevented  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  recommending  it.  A  me- 
tallic currency  of  which  the  quantity  is  artificially 
regulated,  of  which  whoever  likes  cannot  get  as 
much  coined  as  he  wishes,  is  as  much  a  currency  of 
fictitious  value  as  a  currency  of  inconvertible  paper ; 
and  a  nation  which  takes  it  is  exposed  to  the  same 
evil,  A  rupee  "limited" — that  is  to  say,  a  rupee  of 
which  the  numbers  could  not  by  law  be  augmented  — 
would  do  in  India  much  what  the  greenback  has 
done  in  America ;  it  would  be  an  appreciated  arti- 
ficial currency  instead  of  a  depreciated  artificial  one, 
but  it  would  be  an  obstacle  to  commerce,  and  would 
tend  to  isolate  the  country  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

In  dealing  with  America  now,  as  we  need  not 
explain,  there  are  two  problems  for  the  English  ex- 
porter :  he  has  to  consider  for  how  many  greenbacks 
he  can  sell  his  article,  and  then  how  much  "sterling 
exchange"  be  can  buy  with  those  greenbacks.  In 
dealing  with  a  country  which  has  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, there  is  always  a  limit  to  the  fluctuations  of 
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exchange ;  the  premium  on  bills  can  never  rise  be- 
yond "the  specie  point," — the  point  at  which  it  will 
pay  to  export  gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be :  but 
in  the  case  of  a  fictitious  currency  there  is  no  such 
final  point,  for  that  currency  cannot  be  exported,  — 
the  premium  on  bills  may  rise  to  any  height,  as  the 
depreciated  paper  is  more  and  more  multiplied.  Upon 
an  average,  any  extra-high  paper  price  for  his  article 
obtained  in  America  by  the  English  merchant  will  be 
compensated  by  an  equal  loss  on  turning  the  paper 
into  sterling ;  when  other  things  rise  in  paper  price, 
the  paper  price  of  gold  as  a  rule  will  rise  too,  and 
with  it  the  price  of  bills  on  London  payable  in  gold. 
But  though  this  is  the  general  tendency,  and  a  per- 
fectly sure  tendency  on  the  average,  it  is  only  so 
sure  on  the  average ;  it  may  fail  in  a  particular  case, 
and  very  often  does.  During  the  Civil  War,  and  at 
other  times  when  gold  has  been  an  article  of  great 
speculation,  the  fluctuations  in  the  premium  on  It 
have  been  very  violent ;  and  there  were  no  corre- 
sponding  fluctuations  in  commodities,  because  there 
was  no  similar  speculation  in  them.  At  other  times 
there  might  be  speculation  in  conmiodities  not  shared 
by  gold  or  bills.  And  thus  the  whole  trade  is  con- 
fused :  the  profit  is  uncertain,  because  it  depends  in 
the  long  run  on  the  counterbaleincing  effect  of  two 
bargains,  and  very  often  the  two  do  not  counter- 
balance. 

All  persons  engf^ed  in  the  American  trade  are 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  impediment :  but  the 
effect  of  the  scheme  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  would  be 
to  introduce  into  the  Indian  trade  a  similar  impedi- 
ment,—  only,  BO  to  speak,  with  the  other  side  turned 
up ;  prices  in  India  would  fall,  not  rise,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-coinage  of  the  rupee.  We  must 
remember  that  the  currency  of  a  stationary  countrj- 
requires  constant  renewal,  and  that  of  a  progressive 
country  requires  constant  increase  ;  and  therefore,  if 
you  keep  the  quantity  fixed,  prices  are  sure  to  fall 
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And  as  the  rupee  cannot  be  imported,  there  is  no 
check  on  this  fall.  Smuggling  rupees  apart,  the  de- 
chne  will  continue  bo  long  as  the  fixity  in  quantity 
of  the  rupee  is  maintained,  and  it  will  he  quicker  or 
slower  in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  the  country 
is  so. 

No  doubt  the  price  of  bills  on  England  will  in  the 
long  run  fall  too,  like  that  of  other  things :  there 
will  be  less  money  as  a  rule  coming  to  England,  be- 
cause English  imports  into  India  have  sold  for  less ; 
but  there  will  be  no  reliance  on  this  being  so  in  any 
particular  case, — the  trade  will  be  in  confusion.  AJs 
long  as  silver  can  pass  as  money  between  the  two 
countries,  there  is  a  limit  to  fluctuation  in  exchange  ; 
but  the  moment  you  limit  the  coinage  of  the  rupee, 
you  prevent  that  passage.  Silver,  if  the  Bengal 
Chamber  have  their  way,  will  be  quoted  with  inces- 
sant fluctuations  in  Calcutta,  just  as  gold  is  in  New 
York ;  and  its  price  and  that  of  bills  payable  in  it 
will  be  as  much  liable  to  the  influence  of  speculation. 

Though  on  the  whole  this  appreciation  of  the  coin 
rupee  would  probably  be  better  than  the  depreciation 
of  the  greenback,  its  first  effects  would  be  more  pain- 
ful. The  fall  in  prices  would  make  people  think  that 
they  were  getting  poorer ;  whereas  in  the  opposite 
case,  the  rise  makes  them  imagine  they  are  getting 
richer.  And  the  "contraction,"  as  Americans  call  it, 
would  raise  the  rate  of  interest :  there  would  be  less 
money  to  lend,  just  as  in  the  case  of  depreciation 
there  is  more  money  to  lend, —  again  a  painful  effect 
instead  of  a  pleasant.  Both  are  temporary ;  the 
change  of  prices  makes  the  desire  of  persons  to 
borrow  less  in  the  one  case  or  more  in  the  other,  and 
that  change  likewise  makes  their  power  of  borrow- 
ing less  or  greater,  because  the  value  of  securities 
decreases  or  increases.  Still,  for  the  time,  the  first 
effect  of  an  appreciation  is  not  pleasant ;  and  nei- 
ther the  Indian  nor  any  other  mercantile  community 
which  has  been  exposed  to  it  has  ever  liked  it. 
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And  then,  what  is  to  be  the  end  ?  Either  the  de- 
preciation of  silver  depends  on  pasBing  causes,  and 
then  this  appreciation  is  needless, —  it  would  he  bet- 
ter not  to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  trade :  or  on 
the  other  hand,  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  more  or 
less  to  be  permanent,  and  then  this  appreciation  of 
the  rupee  is  mischievous ;  it  wilt  cause  a  motion  of 
prices  in  the  wrong  direction  to  the  natural  one ;  it 
will  cause  prices  to  fall  just  when,  from  the  legiti- 
mate effect  of  circumstances,  they  should  rise.  And 
this  wrong  movement  will  have  to  he  corrected,  this 
artificial  rise  will  have  to  be  undone ;  and  so,  in 
addition  to  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  value  of  the 
rupee  with  that  of  silver,  there  will  be  a  needless 
fall  of  the  rupee  to  that  of  silver. 

An  idea  seems  indistinctly  to  float  in  many 
minds  that  in  this  way  an  opportunity  will  be  ob- 
tained for  introducing  gold.  But  how  will  it  be 
gained  ?  The  difficulty  of  introducing  gold  in  place 
of  silver  is,  that  you  must  demonetize  silver  and 
give  gold  in  place  of  it ;  but  the  silver  is  so  great  in 
amount  that  the  Indian  government  coutd  hardly  get 
gold  to  replace  it,  and  could  never  afford  the  cost  of 
the  change.  No  doubt  there  would  be  fewer  rupees 
in  circulation  the  longer  the  coinage  was  suspended  ; 
but  then  each  of  these  rupees  would  be  of  higher 
value  as  coin  than  as  silver,  and  when  it  came  after 
the  demonetization  to  be  sold  as  silver,  there  would 
be  so  much  extra  loss. 

It  is  asked,  too.  Why  should  not  we  do  in  India  as 
the  Latin  Union  do  in  Europe  ;  why  should  we  not 
assume  their  "  expectant  attitude  "P  But  the  cases 
are  not  similar.  In  India,  silver  is  practically  the 
only  legal  tender  ;  in  France  and  Italy  it  is  one  of 
three,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Latin  Union  one  of  two. 
The  main  currency  in  the  first  two  countries,  which 
are  by  far  the  greater  and  richer  part  of  the  Latin 
Union,  is  inconvertible  paper,  which  is  now  really 
the  standard,  and  not  metal  at  all ;  and  in  the  other 
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countries  gold  circulates  as  well  as  silver :  so  that 
practically,  silver  is  only  a  subordinate  currency  in 
the  Latin  Union,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  therefore 
the  limitation  of  its  quantity  does  not  cause  prices  to 
fall,  for  prices  are  not  meaaured  in  it.  The  scale  is 
so  much  smaller,  too,  that  false  coining  has  not  yet 
operated,  any  more  than  it  does  in  our  own  token 
coint^e.  And  the  whole  position  is  diflferent.  The 
Latin  Union  was  a  group  of  double-standard  coun- 
tries largely  using  gold ;  and  the  question  for  them 
is,  whether  they  will  give  up  their  gold  and  become 
silver  countries  exclusively,  —  which  would  happen 
if  they  were  to  abandon  the  limitation  of  coinage 
while  silver  is  as  cheap  as  now, —  or  whether  they 
will  demonetize  silver  ftnd  use  gold  as  a  standard 
only.  This  would  be  troublesome  and  costly,  but  still 
it  could  be  done.  But  India  has  no  problem  to  con- 
sider :  she  is  irrevocably  committed  to  a  sole  silver 
currency ;  and  therefore  a  similar  attitude  would  in 
her  case,  besides  being  mischievous,  have  no  meaning. 
The  true  remedy,  as  we  have  often  shown,  is  not 
to  impede  silver's  going  to  India,  but  to  permit  the 
laws  of  trade  to  diffuse  silver  through  India  and 
through  the  world.  This  will  cause  an  immense  de- 
mand for  silver,  for  the  countries  where  it  is  the 
only  currency  are  still  vast  and  numerous. 


THE   DEBATE  ON  THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

[From  the  EamonM  of  Aug.  13,  18T5.J 

The  whole  interest  of  the  debate  on  the  Indian 
Budget  centered  in  the  discussion  on  the  value  of 
silver.  Independently  of  this,  the  finances  of  India 
were  in  a  fairly  good  position ;  as  compared  with 
that  of  most  governments  in  the  world,  a  very  good 
one.     It    is    true    that    if    you    include    the    amount 
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expended  on  reproductive  works,  there  is  a  deficit  of 
about  two  millions  last  year,  and  that  there  always 
is  a  large  one ;  but  then,  few  other  governments 
make  any  similar  expenditure  and  treat  it  in  the 
Budget  as  the  Indian  government  does.  And  for 
many  purposes  this  way  of  spending  money  must  be 
separated  from  others :  it  is  at  least  meant  to  be  an 
investment,  which  no  other  kind  of  government  ex- 
penditure is ;  and  you  have  to  discuss  in  relation  to 
it,  commercial  questions  of  profit  and  loss,  with  which 
in  the  accounts  of  governments  you  have  ordinarily 
nothing  to  do.  With  these  we  need  not  now  meddle ; 
tho^e  who  at  this  moment  care  most  for  the  matter 
care  for  it  in  relation  to  the  depreciatiop  of  silver, 
and  to  nothing  else. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  estimated  the  loss  by  ex- 
change at  £2,312,000  for  the  year  1876-7,  but  he  did 
not  expect  a  deficit  as  against  the  ordinary  expend- 
iture in  consequence.    On  the  contrary,  he  reckoned  — 

£ 

Revenue, 60,480,000 

Ordinary  expenditure,    .....     80,338,000 

Surplus 144,000 

a  result  which  he  said  was  very  good,  and  which 
no  doubt  is  so  if  (which  we  do  not  now  deny)  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  is  good  and  proper. 

This  loss  on  exchange  arises,  as  the  report  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  Committee  showed,  in  two  ways  ;  first,  from 
the  depreciation  of  silver ;  and  next,  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  Council  drafts,— of  what  may  be  called 
the  "  tribute "  from  India.  As  to  the  first.  Lord 
George  explained  very  clearly  that  the  GovemmeDt 
had  no  intention  of  touching  now  any  of  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  proposed, —  either  the  suspension 
of  silver  coinage,  or  the  introduction  of  a  gold  one, 
or  an  adjustment  of  the  land  revenue.  And  he  as- 
signed what  seem  to  us  to  be  excellent  reasons  for  so 
doing ;  which  we  need  not,  however,  give  at  length, 
as  we  have  at  various  times  placed  them  before  our 
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readers.  He  said,  too,  —  what  is  well  known,  but 
what  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  have  confirmed 
by  official  authority, —  that  the  natural  remedies  were 
operating ;  that  the  price  of  Indian  commodities  meas- 
ured in  silver  had  not  risen,  and  that  in  consequence 
a  great  encouragement  had  been  given  to  the  exports 
from  India,  which  would  cause  a  demand  for  silver 
here,  and  would  relieve  the  market.  And  we  may 
now  expect  that  this  process  will  go  on  more  rapidly 
than  before  :  one  great  cause  of  hesitation  has  been 
the  fear  that  Government  might  "  do  something," 
—  something  that  might  be  anything,  and  which 
would  derange  the  usual  course  of  business  ;  but 
now  that  the  wise  policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
announced,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  fear  of 
disturbance. 

Mr,  Qoschen  added  on  this  point  the  weight  of 
his  authority — especially  great,  as  having  recently 
elaborately  investigated  the  whole  subject  as  chair- 
man of  the  late  Committee  —  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  showed  at  length  that  none  of  the  plans 
which  had  been  proposed  were  at  present  at  aJl  fit 
for  adoption ;  and  he  said  especially  that  he  had 
seen  statistics  which  seemed  to  show  that  prices 
had  not  risen  in  India,  which  all  other  information 
confirms.  And  even  without  statistics,  common-sense 
would  show  that  such  is  likely  to  have  been  the 
case :  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  all  commodities 
through  a  country  using  a  metallic  currency  only 
requires  a  great  increase  in  that  currency  to  carry 
it  on.  But  no  such  amounts  of  silver  have  gone  to 
India,  or  anything  like  them,  as  the  following  figures 
show  t  — 

Imports  of  Sn.vER  into  India. 
Net  Imports  (after  dedncting  Exports). 

£ 

In  1888-67, 6,960,000 

1887-68 5,590,000 

1868-60, 8,600,900 
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In  1869-70, 7,330,000 

1870-^71, 940,000 

1871-72, 6,515.000 

1872-78, 705,000 

1873-74 2,450,000 

1874^75 4,640,000 

And  in  the  year  just  concluded,  i.  e.,  1875-76,  1,555,000 

And  therefore  silver  prices  cannot  have  risen,  for 
there  hag  been  no  silver  to  raise  with  them.  The  in- 
disposition to  admit  this  arises  from  not  understand- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
which  we  elsewhere  explain,*  as  against  gold  in  a 
market  where  it  is  not  a  money,  and  its  depreciation 
as  against  commodities  in  a  market  where  it  is  a 
money  ;  when  this  distinction  is  clearly  seen,  there  is 
no  longer  any  difSculty  in  this  part  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  second  element  in  the  loss  by  exchange, 
—  the  "tribute,"  as  it  may  be  called,— the  Government 
stand  in  a  very  different  position.  They  are  bound 
to  do  something  here,  for  they  have  to  bring  home 
their  money  from  India ;  but  they  are  not  bound 
to  bring  it  home  except  in  the  way  in  which  they 
lose  the  least,  —  or  rather,  they  are  bound  to  bring 
it  home  in  that  way.  There  could  be  no  objection 
at  times  to  their  lending  money  in  India  and  bor- 
rowing it  at  home  at  the  same  moment,  if  the  time 
did  not  appear  favorable  for  bringing  it  home ;  and 
they  can  choose  any  mode  of  remittance  they  think 
best,  —  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  business,  like  the  re- 
mittance of  any  other  money  :  and  this  Lord  George 
Hamilton  very  well  explained.  Of  course,  however, 
the  finance  policy  of  the  Government  should  be  cal- 
culable, and  the  amounts  for  which  it  ia  going  to 
draw  on  India  should  be  made  known  some  time  in 
advance ;  as  otherwise  they  will  make  business  un- 
certain, and  so  diminish  it. 
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THE  DIPPEKEHT  EFFECT  ON  TRADE  OF  A  CHEAPENING 
OP  THE  PEBCIOUS  METALS,  AND  OP  A  DEPRECIA- 
TION   OP   INCONVERTIBLE    PAPER. 

[From  the  BnmomIX  of   AUR.    12,  1878.] 

Wk  showed  last  week  that  neither  the  depreciation 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  nor  the  appreciation  of  an 
artificially  limited  coin  produces  as  a  rule  any  effect 
on  trade.  What  an  English  exporter  to  America 
gains  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  additional  price  for  his 
goods  consequent  on  the  depreciation  of  greenbacks,  he 
loses  on  the  other  by  the  additional  price  which  he 
has  to  pay  for  gold,  or  a  bill  payable  in  gold,  which 
he  requires  to  bring  that  price  to  England.  Green- 
backs are  of  no  .use  here,  and  their  depreciation  upon 
an  average,  though  by  no  means  always  in  every 
particular  case,  affects  the  prices  equally  of  all  things ; 
it  is  a  local  depreciation,  beginning  in  a  particular 
country,  affecting  alike  all  the  property  and  products 
o£  that  country,  but  affecting  nothing  out  of  it. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  this  most  care- 
fully from  a  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals  caused 
by  a  large  new  supply.  That  new  supply  is  a  new 
exportable  product,  sent  from  the  country  of  its  origin 
through  the  world,  and  thus  affects  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude,  the  world's  trade. 

Suppose,  for  simplicity,  that  silver  were  the  only 
precious  metal  in  the  world, — that  all  nations  used  it 
as  money,  and  that  none  of  them  used  gold  in  that 
way  at  all :  the  process  of  depreciation  by  such  new 
supplies  as  are  expected  from  Nevada  would  be 
this: — Prices  in  Nevada  and  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  would  rise ;  in  consequence,  imports  into  the 
United  States  would  tend  to  increase,  exports  from 
them  would  tend  to  decrease :  and  so,  an  unfavorable 
"balance  of  trade,"  as  the  phrase  is,  being  created, 
silver  would  be  exported ;  it  would  be  the  best  way 
Vol.  v.— 87 
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in  which  America  could  pay  for  her  imports,  and  she 
would  so  pay  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
country  from  which  those  imports  came  —  suppose  it 
was  India — would  receive  that  silver;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  received  more  and  more,  its  prices  would 
be  more  and  more  raised.  What  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  silver  in  the  country  of  its  ori- 
gin, will  again  happen  in  the  country  of  its  first 
receipt :  imports  into  that  country  will  be  stimulated, 
exports  from  it  checked,  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  created,  and  silver  will  be  sent  to  the  countries 
which  it  has  to  pay.  Then  in  their  turn  these  coun- 
tries—  the  countries  of  second  receipt,  as  we  may  call 
them  —  will  undergo  all  the  same  changes.  The  de- 
preciation of  a  depreciated  paper  is  a  stationsiry 
depreciation,  fixed  in  the  country  which  makes  the 
paper ;  but  that  of  a  precious  metal  is  a  traveling 
depreciation,  which  passes  slowly  over  the  civilized 
world,  altering  trade  everywhere,  creating  a  new  arti- 
cle of  export  first  from  one  country  and  then  another, 
and  in  consequence  generating  a  new  trade  of  export 
to  pay  for  it  in  the  country  which  receives  it. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  process  is  much  affected 
in  the  usual  state  of  the  world  by  there  being  two 
precious  metals  used  as  money, — gold  and  silver, — 
and  also  by  gold  being  in  many  ways  the  principal 
of  the  two  ;  but  though  the  detail  is  changed,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  In  a  country  which  uses  gold 
only  as  a  standard  currency,  silver  is  a  commodity 
having  its  price  only  in  gold,  just  as  silk  or  cotton ; 
that  price  goes  up  and  down  in  the  same  way,  and 
is  quoted  in  the  same  way.  And  London  is  the  prin- 
cipal center  of  the  wholesale  commerce,  and  especially 
of  the  new  wholesale  commerce,  of  the  world.  We 
buy  more  readily  than  any  other  nation,  for  we  have 
much  more  money  than  any  other  of  equal  enter- 
prise ;  and  therefore  all  great  business  requiring  new 
capital  on  a  sudden  comes  here.  Accordingly,  the 
new  silver  for  the  most    part   goes  not  straight  to 
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India  and  the  East,  where  it  is  a  money,  but  to 
England,  where  it  is  a  common  article ;  and  we  Bend 
it  over  the  world  and  to  the  nations  where  it  is  a 
money.  But  this  is  only  a  change  in  the  route  of 
the  depreciation ;  it  interposes  a  sort  of  house  of  call, 
it  does  not  change  the  essence  of  the  matter. 

No  doubt  the  first  effect  has  been,  to  advertise  and 
make  far  more  obvious  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  depreciation  of  silver.  If  silver  had  been 
our  money,  as  gold  is,  we  should  scarcely  have  been 
as  yet  conscious  of  its  being  depreciated.  A  few 
millions  more  silver  (from  Germany  or  elsewhere) 
would  have  gone  into  the  Bank,  would  have  eased 
the  money  market,  and  have  tended  to  raise  prices ; 
and  we  should  have  had  to  pay  for  that  silver,  just 
as  we  pay  for  the  gold  which  does  come;  but  this 
■  process  would  have  been  very  gradual,  —  probably  as 
yet  nearly  unfelt.  The  ready  demand  for  silver  as  a 
currency  in  England  would  have  much  maintained 
its  value  here.  You  could  not  have  depreciated  it 
much  without  increasing  its  quantity  —  both  the  quan- 
tity in  the  Bank  and  the  quantity  in  out-of-door  cir- 
culation—  very  largely;  but  as  silver  is  not  a  money 
except  as  a  token,  —  not  a  money  regulating  prices, 
not  a  money  [of]  which  more  and  more  is  wanted 
as  the  value  falls  more  and  more,  —  there  has  been 
no  new  English  demand  of  equal  or  comparable  size. 
Some  more  silver  may,  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness, have  been  taken  for  the  arts,  but  this  is  all. 
The  actual  supply  from  Germany  and  the  appre- 
hended supply  from  America  have  come  to  a  market 
which  other  circumstances  had  made  bare  of  demand  ; 
they  generated  no  new  demand,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in  England. 
The  traveling  depreciation  has  come  here  and  has 
been  intensified,  as  has  been  shown. 

This  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in  England 
has  caused  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  exchange 
with  the  countries  whose  money  is  silver.    As  is  well 
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known,  between  two  countries  which  use  the  same 
metal  for  money,  there  is  a  natural  and  fixed  par 
of  exchange :  a  certain  weight  of  that  metal  of  a 
certain  fineness,  in  the  currency  of  one  of  these 
countries,  will  always  exchange  for  an  equal  weight 
of  like  quality  in  the  currency  of  the  other.  But 
between  two  countries  one  [of]  which  employs  gold 
and  the  .other  silver,  there  is  no  such  natural  par,  — 
the  relation  between  the  two  currencies  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  one  metal  which  will  exchange 
for  a  given  amoxmt  of  the  other.  When,  aa  now, 
that  amount  much  varies  in  England,  there  is  an 
immediate  change  in  the  relation  of  the  EngHsh  gold 
currency  to  foreign  silver  currencies ;  because  the 
amount  of  gold  which  it  would  take  here  to  buy 
any  given  amount  of  silver,  to  export  it  and  coin  it 
into  those  silver  currencies,  varies. 

And  this  is  the  process  by  which  the  depreciation 
travels  on  anotlier  step.  Silver  being  cheaper  here, 
more  of  it  will  be  bought  and  sent  to  the  countries 
where  silver  is  money ;  but  its  value  there  against 
commodities 'will  not  fall  as  suddenly  as  it  has  here. 
We  see  that  it  would  not,  if  silver  had  been  the 
only  metal  used  as  money  in  the  world  ;  and  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  used  are,  within  their  own  bounda- 
ries, in  the  same  position.  The  more  silver  falls  in 
purchasing  power,  the  more  of  it  will  be  wanted  to 
purchase  commodities ;  and  the  demand  for  it,  there- 
fore, will  increase  incessantly  where  the  supply  is 
augmented.  The  silver  prices  of  commodities  will 
be  slowly  raised  everywhere  where  silver  is  money, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  required  in  the  process, 
and  the  course  of  trade  will  be  changed  :  the  silver 
countries  must  find  exports  to  pay  for  this  new 
article,  silver,  which  is  coming  in  upon  them. 

We  must  therefore  carefully  distinguish  two  things 
which  are  often  confounded  in  discussing  this  subject. 

First,  we  must  see  that  a  depreciation  of  a  metal 
used  as  money,  whether  silver  or  gold,  is  utterly 
different  in  its  effects  from  those  of  a  depreciation  of 
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a  currency  of  paper ;  for  it  creates  an  international 
trade,  and  that  of  paper  a  local  one  only. 

Secondly,  we  must  see  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  in  London,  where  it  is  only  a  commodity, 
is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  its  depreciation  in 
countries  where  it  is  a  money.  The  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  very  rapid,  but  the  second  is  very  slow 
indeed ;  and  the  second  will  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  first,  as  it  is  now  daily  doing,  and  will  tend  to 
raise  the  value  of  silver  in  London — in  the  entrepot 
where  the  market  is  so  sensitive,  —  by  distributing  it 
over  vast  regions  where  much  more  will  be  wanted 
if  the  value  falls  comparatively  but  a  little. 

Thirdly,  we  must  observe  that  this  process  is  not 
at  all  bad  for  the  trade  of  England.  No  doubt  the 
fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  is  a  disadvantage  to 
shippers  to  the  countries  where  *  money  is  silver ;  but 
then  another  class  of  exporters  will  be  benefited,  for 
we  import  that  silver  and  have  to  pay  for  it.  The 
toss  on  the  other  f  hand  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
gain  on  the  other. 


THE  AICBRICA.N  COMMISSION  ON  THE  CURREfTCT. 
[Prom  the  Seonomiit  of  Sept.  31,  187(1.] 

The  last  act  of  the  Congress  was  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  consider  and  report  on  the  currency 
question  in  its  various  present  bearings ;  that  is : — 

"FitBt,  iDto  the  change  which  hoa  taken  place  in  the  relative 
valne  of  gold  and  ailver ;  the  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent 
or  otherwise  ;  the  effects  thereof  upon  trade,  commerce,  finance, 
and  productive  interests  of  the  conntry,  and  upon  the  standard  of 
valne  in  this  and  foreign  countries ; 

"Second,  into  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the  double 
standard  in  this  countrj,  and  if  restored,  what  the  legal  relation 
between  the  two  coins,  silver  and  gold,  should  be ; 

'tObvlona  mlspllDts  tor  "whose"  and   "one."  —  Ed. 
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"Third,  into  the  policy  of  continaiDg  legal-t«ader  notes  con- 
currently with  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effects  thereof  upon 
the  labor,  industries,  ind  wealth  of  the  country ;   and 

"Fourth,  into  the  beet  means  of  providing  for  facilitating  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments." 

And  this  commissioQ  will  no  doubt  be  of  use  to 
European  economists  in  collecting  information  as  to 
many  American  matters  connected  with  the  currency, 
upon  which  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  find  .a  trust- 
worthy authority.  But  as  far  as  respects  the  practi- 
cal questions  to  be  determined  in  the  United  States, 
"half  would  have  been  more  than  the  whole;"  it 
would  —  at  least  if  we  may  judge  at  this  distance  — 
have  been  much  better  to  restrict  the  commission  to 
fewer  points,  than  to  empower  them,  as  has  been 
practically  done,  to  inquire  into  anything  and  every- 
thing as  to  American  currency.  In  the  heat  of  a 
presidential  contest,  the  commission  must  be  active- 
minded  indeed  if  they  can  thoroughly  work  out  all 
this. 

The  set  of  facts  most  wanting  inquiry  certainly 
is  the  new  set, — that  relating  to  the  change  in  the 
value  of  silver.  The  conditions  of  resumption,  the 
mode  in  which  a  satisfactory  paper  currency  should 
be  maintained  after  resumption,  are  old  matters,  on 
which  American  statesmen  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  information  quite  as  good  as  this  com- 
mission will  collect  for  them.  But  the  present  rela- 
tive position  of  silver  and  gold  is  a  perfectly  new 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  America,  as  a  principal 
producer  of  both,  and  as  having  to  settle  whether 
she  will  have  a  currency  of  both  or  either,  ought 
certainly  to  investigate  it  as  soon  and  as  completely 
as  possible. 

The  cardinal  present  novelty  is,  that  silver  and 
gold  are,  in  relation  to  one  another,  simply  ordinary 
commodities.  Until  now  they  have  not  been  so :  a 
very  great  part  of  the  world  adhered  to  the  bimetal- 
lic system,  which  made  both  gold    and  silver  legal 
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tenders,  and  which  established  a  fixed  relation  be> 
tween  them.  In  consequence,  whenever  the  value  of 
the  two  metals  altered,  these  countries  acted  as  equal- 
izing machines :  they  took  the  metal  which  fell, 
they  sold  the  metal  which  rose ;  and  thus  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  was  kept  at  its  old  point.  But 
now  this  curious  mechanism  is  broken  up ;  there  is 
no  great  country  now  really  acting  on  this  system. 
The  "Latin  Union,"  it  is  true,  adhere  to  the  name, 
but  they  have  abandoned  the  thing :  as  they  do  not 
allow  silver  to  be  coined  except  in  Umited  quanti- 
ties, they  have  no  longer  an  equalizing  action ;  they 
no  longer  receive  the  depreciated  or  part  with  the 
appreciated  metal,  and  therefore  the  two  metals  now 
exchange  for  one  another,  just  as  other  commodities. 

The  gold  price  of  silver  is  now  like  the  gold  price 
of  tin, — left  practically,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
without  artificial  regulation,  and  free  from  the  ma- 
nipulation of  governments ;  and  it  is  into  the  conse- 
quences of  this  that  the  United  States  should  now 
inquire,  for  they  have  nowhere  been  fully  treated  of. 

The  first  effect  is  that  to  which  M.  Leon  Say  drew 
attention  not  long  ago,  in  a  speech  of  much  ability,  — 
the  instability  of  the  value  of  the  two  metals.  In 
former  times,  he  justly  said,*  the  fluctuations  in 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  were  few  and 
snudl,  hut  now  they  are  many  and  large.  Particular 
causes,  no  doubt,  aggravate  that  instability  at  this 
moment,  —  especially  the  demonetization  of  silver  by 
Qermany,  and  the  supposed  likelihood  of  great  sup- 
plies from  Nevada;  but  though  the  instability  is 
a^^avated  by  these  causes,  it  is  not  created  by 
them,  and  it  will  not  cease  with  them.  There  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  the  gold  price  of  silver  should 
be  uniform,  any  more  than  why  the  gold  price  of 
platinum  should  be  the  same.  The  old  notion  of 
extreme  steadiness  is  one  generated  by  the  practice 
of  govemmeots,  and  which  has  ceased  when  the 
practice  ceased  and  will  not  revive  tiU  it  revives. 

"I  have  cuiceled  the  perrerliDg  word  "Ibat"  here.  — Ed. 
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The  United  States,  therefore,  which  have  a 
"money"  to  choose,  must  observe  that  they  have 
three  courses  to  choose  from,  and  must  see  what 
are  the  consequences  of  each. 

First,  they  may  choose  the  old  bimetallic  or  double- 
standard  plan ;  but  if  they  do,  they  must  make  up 
their  mind  to  be  always  changing  their  coinage. 
The  natural  value  of  the  two  metals  now  being,  as 
we  see,  fluctuating,  a  nation  which  takes  both  will  be 
incessantly  changing  from  one  to  the  other ;  it  will 
always  be  taking  the  worse  and  giving  the  better. 
The  existence  of  such  a  country  or  set  of  countries 
is  an  advantage  to  the  world  at  large,  —  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  preserves  a  uniformity  between  the 
two  metals,  one  or  other  of  which  is  used  by  all  civ- 
ilized nations  to  count  value ;  but  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  a  changing  currency  are  great,  and 
how  far  a  nation  would  be  wise  to  undergo  them  for 
the  good  of  the  world,  we  are  not  sure.  She  herself 
obtains  no  advantage :  she  sells  gold  for  silver  or 
silver  for  gold,  and  the  brokers  get  their  commission ; 
but  this  is  all.  And  to  a  great  borrowing  nation 
like  America,  it  would  always  be  an  objection  that 
she  would  pay  in  the  worse  coin  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, whatever  it  might  be.  At  the  present  moment 
America  would  become  a  silver  country,  and  the  in- 
terest and  principal  on  her  obligations  would  be  paid 
in  silver.  The  evil,  of  Course,  would  not  be  what 
the  momentary  circumstances  of  the  market  would 
now  suggest :  silver  would  not  be  at  52d.  per  ounce 
if  America  was  a  country  with  a  sole  silver  currency  ; 
so  large  a  demand  as  her  coin  requirements  would 
send  the  price  up  very  rapidly, — perhaps  to  its  old 
amount.  Still,  as  the  debts  of  America  are  so  large, 
the  probable  objection  which  a  lender  might  make 
to  the  certainty  of  his  having  to  accept  the  inferior 
mode  of  repayment  is  to  her  important ;  she  would 
possibly  have  to  borrow  on  terms  somewhat  less  good. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  might  takfe  the  single 
gold  standard  like  ourselves ;  and  this  is  what,  till 
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Tery  lately,  every  English  economist  would  have  ad- 
vised them  to  do,  —  the  evils  of  this  plan  had  not 
then  been  seen,  but  its  good  was  very  apparent. 
That  all  great  commercial  nations  should  have  the 
same  metal  for  money  is,  per  se,  a  plain  gain.  The 
objection  is,  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  gold  for  so  many,  very  rapidly.  The  total 
production  of  gold,  according  to  the  estimate  laid 
before  the  Silver  Committee,  for  recent  years  is  — 

£ 

In  1872 17,669,000 

1878, 21,648,000 

1874, 19,880,000 

1875, 30,353,000 

Total, 76,748,000 

or  nearly  £20,000,000  a  year.  And  this  is  not  at  all 
a  large  amount  to  provide  for  the  yearly  uses  of  the 
world. 

In  the  18  years  from  1868-75  the  imports  of  gold  £ 

into  the  United  Kingdom  were        .        .        .     331,170,000 
Exports  from 251,413,000 

Total  absorption  in  18  years,  79,786,000 

or  at  the  rate  of  £4,432,000  a  year,  being  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  So  that  if  Qermany, 
America,  and  perhaps  the  Latin  Union,  were  all  to 
take  to  a  gold  currency,  there  would  certainly  not 
be  too  much  gold;  probably  the  money  markets  of 
the  world  would  be  straitened  by  there  not  being 
sufficient. 

The  third  and  last  course  open  to  the  United 
States  is,  to  make  silver  their  sole  standard.  A  few 
weeks  ago  this  would  have  been  generally  deemed  to 
be  beyond  the  limits  of  consideration  ;  at  that  time 
there  was  a  panic,  and  it  was  imagined  that  the 
price  of  silver  was  going  to  fall  lower  and  lower  till 
it  became  worth  hardly  anything.  But  experience 
has   now    shown,  as   theory   always   suggested,  that 
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there  would  be  a  demand  for  silver  for  the  East  con- 
sequent on  its  cheapness;  that  this  demand  would 
grow  with  its  cheapness :  and  then  an  almost  in- 
definite quantity,  if  supplied,  would  in  time  be  taken 
off  the  market.  As  the  supply  here  is  small,  the 
prico  has  risen  rapidly,  though  it  has  for  a  moment 
been  checked  again  by  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Council  of  India  in  drawing  for  their  tribute.  The 
extreme  panic  as  to  the  price  of  silver  has  therefore 
passed  away,  and  we  are  able  to  consider  calmly 
whether  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to 
take  it  for  a  standard  of  value  or  not. 

If  they  did,  it  is  certain  that  the  price  of  silver 
would  for  the  moment  rise,  because  so  very  large  an 
extra  quantity  would  at  once  be  required  ;  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  this  price  might  not  again  fall. 
The  final  regulator  of  the  price  of  silver  is,  the  cost 
at  which  it  can  be  produced  in  the  least  fertile  mine 
that  can  maintain  itself  in  working.  At  the  present 
moment,  there  are  new  mines  as  to  whose  extent 
there  are  very  various  accounts,  which  may  super- 
sede some  of  the  worst  of  those  at  work,  and  so 
lessen  the  maximum  cost  of  the  production  of  sil- 
ver,—  the  cost  which  fises  its  price;  but  if  so  lai^ 
a  new  demand  for  silver  as  that  for  supplying  the 
United  States  with  money  were  added  to  the  existing 
demands,  very  possibly  the  extra  fertility  of  these 
new  mines  might  be  exhausted  before  that  demand 
was  satisfied.  These  mines  might  come  to  be  not 
so  much  better  than  the  old  mines  as  to  throw  any 
old  mine  out  of  work ;  and  if  so,  the  price  of  silver 
would  remain  what  it  formerly  was.  And  if  this 
happened,  silver  would  be  as  good  a  standard  of 
value  as  it  has  ever  been. 

There  would  undoubtedly  be  several  diflSculties 
in  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  by  the  United 
States  :  — 

First,  much  of  the  interest  of  their  debt  is  now 
payable  in  gold  coin.    This  would  not,  however,  cause 
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much  difficulty,  if  the  price  of  silver  were  to  rise,  as 
we  have  suggested,  to  somethihg  like  the  old  level. 
The  United  States  might  then  either  continue  to 
receive  their  customs  duties,  as  they  now  do,  in  gold 
only,  and  to  pay  their  interest  with  such  gold,  or  they 
might  pay  an  equivalent  in  silver.  The  difficulty 
would  be  one  of  detail  only,  and  might  be  met. 

Secondly, — what  is  more  serious,  —  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  gold-using  countries 
would  be  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  every  fluctuation 
in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  say  what  the  amount  of  this  inconven- 
ience would  be,  because  the  changes  in  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  will  in  future  probably  be  greater 
and  more  frequent  than  they  used  to  be.  As  we 
have  explained,  the  doubte-steindard  nations  used  to 
equalize  the  price  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  now 
it  seems  probable  that  they  will  do  so  no  longer.  An 
element  of  uncertainty  would  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  lai^est  international  operations  of  the  United 
States,  which  might  be  very  important,  and  which 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  beforehand ;  but  in  all 
likelihood  this  uncertainty  would  not  be  so  great  as 
that  caused  by  the  inconvertible  and  ever-fluctuating 
greenbacks  which  the  United  States  have  now  borne 
very  patiently  for  many  years. 

Thirdly,  the  United  States  will,  by  choosing  silver 
for  their  money,  undoubtedly  suffer  by  using  the 
less  convenient  metal  for  large  transactions  instead 
of  the  more  convenient,  —  silver  is  bulky  to  carry 
and  cumbersome  to  count :  but  a  good  and  secure 
system  of  paper  money  might  easily  be  devised, 
which  would  reduce  this  disadvantage  to  minor  pro- 
portions ;  though  that  system,  like  all  systems  of 
paper  money,  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  may 
be  at  any  moment  departed  from,  and  a  bad  paper 
money  substituted  for  a  good.  No  nation  which  is 
engaged  in  first-rate  commerce  should  select  a  silver 
money,  unless  it  believes  that  its  circumstances,  the 
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character  of  its  people,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its 
government  enable  it  to  man^e  a  paper  one. 

The  great  reason  for  inquiring  whether  it  would 
not  be  best  for  the  United  States  to  take  silver  as  a 
money,  and  not  gold,  is,  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  done.  It  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  have 
a  strong  private  interest  concurring  with  and  enfor- 
cing a  great  national  interest :  and  here  the  silver 
producers  are  anxious  to  sell  their  silver,  and  fearful 
that  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  so ;  whereas  the 
gold  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  sure  of  their 
market, .  and  are  careless  what  happens.  The  fear 
is,  that  the  United  States  may  go  on  for  many  years 
to  come  with  inconvertible  paper,  as  they  have  for 
many  years  past ;  the  diflBculties  of  resuming  specie 
payment  are  very  considerable,  and  when  resumed  it 
may  not  be  kept  to  unless  it  is  some  one's  interest 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  silver  producers  are 
clearly  strong  in  Congress,  wish  to  get  their  silver 
substituted  for  greenbacks,  and  would  be  watchful 
to  see  that,  owing  to  keeping  too  small  a  reserve  or 
other  mismanagement,  greenbacks  did  not  come  back 
again  if  they  had  once-  been  got  rid  of.  And  these 
producers  can  put  the  argument  in  a  way  very 
attractive  to  American  nationalism ;  they  can  say, 
"  If  you  use  silver  you  will  raise  its  value,  not  only 
here,  but  throaghout  the  civilized  world.  You  will 
support  an  interest  which  needs  supporting ;  and  you 
will  hurt  no  one,  but  make  America  richer,  by  so 
doing."  And  all  nations — especially  nations  which 
govern  themselves  —  are  apt  to  be  much  moved  by 
such  reasoning. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  American  commiss- 
ion will  not  be  distracted  hy  the  old  phases  of  the 
currency  question ;  and  that  they  will  give  their 
attention  to  the  new  points  presented  by  the  present 
new  relation  between  gold  and  silver,  and  the  re- 
spective advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  courses 
they  have  to  choose  from.    There  is  not  one  of  them 
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which  has  not  much  of  both ;  and  in  such  case,  only 
very  deliberate  study  can  show  how  to  bring  out  the 
most  good  with  the  least  evil. 


THE  PERMANENT  EFFKCT  OF  AN  INCREASE  OP  "COUNCIL 
bills"  on  the  flow  op  silver  TO  INDIA  AND 
UPON  THE  INDIAN  EXCHANGES. 

IFrom  the  Bamomiii  of  Oct.  7,  18TB.] 

The  depreciation  of  silver  and  its  effect  on  the  Indian 
exchanges  have  been  much  discussed,  and  with  the 
best  result.  The  Indian  government,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  have  announced  that  they  would  adhere  to  right 
principles,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  and  sudden- ' 
nesB  of  the  difficulty  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
the  number  of  wrong  schemes  obtruded  upon  them. 
But  another  fact,  of  which  the  practical  effects  are 
inextricably  intermingled  with  those  of  this  deprecia- 
tion,—  the  recent  great  increase  of  the  political  pay- 
ment of  tribute  which  England  derives  from  India,  — 
has  not  been  studied  with  equal  care.  It  appears 
from  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Committee 
that  the  "  Indian  Council "  bills,  which  represent  that 
payment,  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  as 
follows :  — 

Bills  of  eictUDge 
T«M.  drawn  on  India. 

£ 

1865-e«, 6,SB8,899 

1868-67, 5,813,746 

1867-68, 4,137,285 

1868-69, 8,705.741 

1869-70, 6,980,133 

1870-71 8,443,508 

1871-73 10,310,339 

1873-73 13,939,096 

1878-74 13,385,878 

1874-'r5, 10,841,815 

1878-76, 18,889,618 
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It  appears  also  from  the  Bame  authority  that  most 
of  the  effect  which  this  great  increaae  in  the  payment 
from  India  to  England  might  be  expected  to  have 
upon  the  exchanges,  was  delayed  by  a  simultaheous 
increase  in  the  payments  made  from  England  to 
India.  Till  quite  recently  we  have  been  very  largely 
investing  capital  in  railways  and  other  public  works  ; 
the  funds  neceseary  for  these  were  raised  in  London 
and  were  sent  out  to  India,  and  so  compensated  for 
the  increase  of  the  tribute.  But  now  there  is  no 
longer  any  equal  transmission  of  capital  to  India, 
and  we  therefore  for  the  first  time  feel  the  effect  of 
that  increase. 

The  immediate  result  has  naturally  been,  to  coun- 
teract the  flow  of  silver  to  the  East.  When  com- 
-  merce  is  left  to  itself,  the  imports  England  takes 
from  India  are  much  greater  than  the  imports  which 
India  takes  from  England,  and  a  part  of  the  balance 
has  to  be  paid  for  in  specie ;  the  rest  being  settled 
in  indirect  ways,  of  which  we  need  not  speak  now. 
But  the  increase  in  the  "Council  bills"  provided 
a  competing  remittance  with  silver ;  if  a  merchant 
wanted  to  make  a  payment  in  Calcutta,  he  had  the 
choice  either  to  buy  bills  or  send  out  silver,  and  of 
course  so  much  less  silver  was  sent. 

The  effect  was  the  greater  because  the  govern- 
ment of  India  must  bring  their  money  home  from 
India,  and  therefore  must  sell  their  bills ;  whereas 
"silver,"  like  any  other  commodity,  may  go  to  many 
markets,  and  may  be  held  when  its  price  falls. 
This  is  the  reason  of  the  saying,  "The  price  of  Coun- 
cil hills  rules  the  price  of  silver,  not  the  price  of 
silver  that  of  Council  bills : "  it  is  the  price  which 
the  more  anxious  seller  must  accept  that  for  the 
moment  predominates,  and  not  that  which  the  less 
anxious  can  wait  for. 

So  far  all  is  clear,  and  has  been  well  discussed ; 
but  what  has  not  been  equally  discussed  is  the  ques- 
tion, Will  this  effect  be  permanent  ?     How  far  will 
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the  increase  of  its  political  payments  prevent  India 
from  obtaining  silver,  which  is  the  material  of   its  - 
money  ?   and    if   it  ceases  to  have  this  effect,   why 
does  it  do  so? 

It  clearly  cannot  have  this  effect  always,  or  a 
country  like  India  might  be  prevented,  by  an  increase 
in  the  tribute  which  she  has  to  pay,  from  obtaining 
money  altogether.  Suppose  a  dependent  country  ob- 
tains all  her  supplies  of  bullion  from  the  dominant 
country  to  which  she  belongs,  and  that  the  domi- 
nant country  imposes  an  annual  tribute  equal  to  the 
amount  of  silver  which  she  annually  takes :  if  the 
consequence  of  the  tribute  be,  to  prevent  the  export 
of  bullion  by  an  equal  amount,  the  dependent  coun- 
try would  cease  to  obtain  money  altogether,  and 
prices  in  it  would  fall  and  fall  indefinitely. 

In  fact,  of  course,  this  will  not  happen :  because 
as  soon  as  prices  fall  below  a  certain  amount,  an 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  export  and  a  discour- 
agement to  the  import  trade ;  and  so  a  new  adverse 
balance  of  trade  is  created,  which  will  take  bullion  to 
the  dependent  country.  The  effects  of  the  imposition 
of  a  tribute  on  the  industry  of  a  dependent  country 
are  two:  —  First,  to  drive  away  all  cosmopolitan  cap- 
ital which  can  carry  on  its  business  elsewhere.  It 
takes  for  the  use  of  the  government  a  certain  por- 
tion of  what  used  to  be  the  profit  of  the  capitalist ; 
and  if  in  any  other  country  capital  does  not  pay  an 
equal  tax,  that  large  class  of  capitalists  who  now 
belong  to  all  countries  will  go  to  some  other,  and 
will  carry  on  their  business  there.  And  secondly,  the 
residential  capitalists,  whom  no  motive  will  tempt 
away,  must  be  content  with  a  less  rate  of  profit  than 
they  used  to  receive.  Particular  industries,  for  which 
the  dependent  country  has  special  advantages,  will 
to  some  extent  be  an  exception  :  but  as  a  rule  the 
effect  of  the  augmented  tribute  will  be,  to  lower 
prices ;  because  as  a  rule,  and  for  almost  a\\  conmiod- 
ities,  it  will  fix  profits  on  a  lower  ranga 
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A  country  which  has  a  tribute  to  pay  of  £15,000,000 
annually  must  send  abroad  annually  £15,000,000  worth 
of  commodities  more  than  she  receives ;  the  profits  of 
her  various  industries  must  be  less  by  that  £15,000,000  ; 
prices  must  be  lessened  to  effect  this ;  and  (supposing, 
as  is  the  case  with  India,  that  this  country  does  not 
produce  the  precious  metals)  prices  will  be  thus  less- 
ened by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  import  of 
those  metals. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  India,  the  effect  of  her  aug- 
mented political  payments  will  be,  to  lower  the  level 
of  prices  till  her  exports  rise  above  her  imports  by 
an  equal  sum.  Till  that  level  is  reached,  silver  will 
not  be  sent  from  England ;  but  when  it  is  reached. 
silver  will  be  sent  at  once.  The  effect  of  the  aug- 
mentation, therefore,  is  not  to  lessen  the  export  of 
silver  from  England  to  India  permanently,  but  only 
to  diminish  it  temporarily  and  till  the  course  of  com- 
merce has  adapted  itself  to  the  new  circumstances. 
India  will  not  indeed  receive  quite  as  much  as  before 
the  increase  of  her  tribute ;  she  will  have  a  somewhat 
smaller  stock  of  silver  to  maintain  in  order  to  carry 
on  her  trade,  as  prices  are  lower  (which  means  that 
less  silver  does  the  same  work),  and  therefore  the 
annual  supply  requisite  to  maintain  prices  at  that 
level  will  be  less :  but  this  is  but  a  very  minor 
effect,  which  is  not  of  much  practical  account ;  and 
except  so  far  as  its  influence  extends,  the  import  of 
silver  into  India  will  eventually  be  as  much,  now 
that  Council  bills  are  £15,000,000,  as  it  used  to  be 
when  they  were  £5,000,000. 

Some  persons  who  have  been  much  in  contact 
with  th6  recent  phenomena  of  the  silver  market,  but 
who  have  not  considered  the  more  permanent  parts 
of  the  subject,  will  probably  be  surprised  at  this  con- 
clusion ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  very  many  instances 
in  which  a  great  familiarity  with  the  momentary 
facts   of  a  particular   kind   of  business  is  a  wrong 
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rather  than  a  right  guide  as  to  what  the  course  of 
that  busineBB  in  the  long  run  will  be. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  India  is  a  very 
peculiar  one.  Not  only  is  she  politically  dependent  on 
England,  but  she  derives  her  silver  from  hence  too ; 
the  country  which  imposes  the  tribute,  and  thereby 
tends  to  take  money,  is  also  the  country  which  sup- 
plies money.  Ordinarily  the  imposition  of  a  tribute 
on  a  subject  country  is  much  simpler  in  its  effects: 
the  dominant  and  the  subject  countries  are  only 
connected  by  the  usual  trading  relations ;  coin  and 
bullion  only  pass  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
in  the  long  run  pass  about  equally  both  ways.  In 
this  case  the  effect  on  the  flow  of  bullion  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  only  temporary :  there  being  no  continuous 
export  of  bullion  from  the  dominant  country  to  be 
arrested,  the  question  whether  it  will  or  will  not  be 
arrested  does  not  arise.  The  dominant  country  sim- 
ply takes  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
the  dependent,  and  so  far  renders  it  less  profitable ; 
the  range  of  prices  in  the  dependent  country  must 
necessarily  be  lowered  to  effect  this  end,  and  for  a 
time  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  to  it  will  be 
diminished :  but  upon  its  permanent  import  of  those 
metals  the  imposition  of  the  tribute  will  have  no  ef- 
fect,—  as  soon  as  the  proper  range  of  prices  is  reached, 
the  bullion  trade  will  go  on  as  usual.  And  bo  it 
is  in  the  case  of  India  also,  though  England's  being 
the  country  which  supplies  bullion  as  well  as  that 
which  imposes  the  political  payment  seems  at  first 
to  make  a  difficulty ;  substantially  the  effect  of  the 
new  tribute  will  be  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  all 
others. 

But  though  the  increase  of  the  Council  bills  will 
not,  as  we  have  thus  shown,  change  the  quantity  of 
silver  sent  to  the  East,  it  may  have  lasting  eflFects 
on  the  Indian  exchanges ;  and  next  week  we  will 
examine  whether  it  has  or  not. 

Vol.  v.- 88 
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THE   EFFECT   OF    THE    "COUNCIL   BILLS"   ON   THE    INDIAN 

EXCHANQBS. 

[From  the  Economid  of  Oct.  14,  ISIS.] 

"We  proved  last  week  that  the  effect  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  political  payment  from  India  to 
England,  shown  by  the  recent  increase  of  the  bills 
drawn  by  the  Indian  Council  upon  India,  will  have 
no  permanent  effect  whatever  on  the  export  of  silver 
to  India ;  the  great  influence  which  it  has  had  in 
that  respect  will  be  transitory  only.  We  have  now 
to  see  whether  the  equally  great  effect  which  that 
increase  has  had  on  the  Indian  exchange  will  be 
equially  temporary. 

To  simplify  the  subject,  which  is  complex,  let  us 
flrst  take  the  simple  case  of  a  dominant  and  a  sub- 
ject country  which  have  the  same  currency,  whose 
trade  exports  usually  balance  each  other,  and  neither 
of  which  produces  the  precious  metals,  nor  depends 
on  the  other  for  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 
In  this  case,  there  being  only  one  currency  in  the 
two  countries,  the  quotations  of  exchange  will  be 
always  made  in  their  most  intelligible  form  ;  that  is, 
by  the  premium  or  discount  on  the  bills  which  each 
country  draw.s  on  the  other.  In  this  case,  bills  on 
the  dominant  country  in  the  dependent,  and  bills 
on  the  dependent  in  the  dominant,  will  as  a  rule  be 
equally  often  at  a  premium.  The  trade  exports  from 
the  ruler  to  the  subject  exactly  equal  those  from  the 
subject  to  the  ruler ;  the  bills  generated  by  them  will 
therefore  be  equal,  and  also  the  demand  for  means 
of  remittance.  There  is  no  indebtedness  between  the 
countries  to  be  settled,  and  so  on  the  average  every- 
thing will  be  even  between  them. 

If  this  state  of  things  is  disturbed  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tribute,  the  first  effect  is,  that  bills  in  the 
dependency  on  its  superior  rise  to  a  premium ;  that 
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tribute  has  to  be  paid,  and  these  bills  are  inquired 
for  as  the  best  means  of  payment.  It  becomes  more 
difficult  (as  Indians  would  say)  to  "  remit  home," 
because  there  is  more  to  be  remitted,  and  no  increase 
in  the  means  of  remittance.  Tlie  premium  will  prob- 
ably rise  above  the  specie  point,  and  coin  or  bullion 
will  be  temporarily  sent  to  the  dominant  country  in 
consequence.  But  it  can  only  be  so  sent  temporarily, 
for  the  dependency  we  are  considering  does  not  pro- 
duce the  precious  metals.  In  time,  therefore,  some 
other  means  of  payment  must  be  found ;  the  trib- 
ute must  be  paid  not  in  gold  or  silver,  but  in  other 
commodities.  These  commodities  will  begin  to  he 
exported  as  soon  as  that  export  becomes  profitable ; 
and  that  profit  will  consist  of  two  elements  :  first,  of 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  commodities  in 
the  dominant  country  and  the  price  in  the  depend- 
ency ;  and  secondly,  of  the  premium  at  which  the 
merchant  in  the  dependency  can  sell  his  bill.  The 
imposition  of  the  tribute  will  have  caused  both  ele- 
ments of  profit :  by  producing  an  export  of  specie 
from  the  dependency,  it  will  have  lowered  prices 
there ;  and  by  creating  a  demand  for  the  means  of 
remittance,  it  will  have  raised  the  price  of  the  bills. 
There  will,  so  to  say,  be  a  bounty  on  export  caused 
by  the  state  of  the  exchange ;  and  the  export  will 
be  made  when  the  price  profit,  plus  that  bounty,  are 
together  up  to  the  rate  which  the  capitalist  wants. 
Before  that  the  export  will  not  take  place,  but  after 
that  it  immediately  will. 

And  this  state  of  prices  and  of  the  exchange 
will,  except  other  causes  interfere  with  it,  tend  to 
be  permanent :  there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  of 
the  dominant  and  inferior  country  to  alter  either. 
Till  the  whole  tribute  is  paid,  both  will  as  a  rule 
continue  in  this  condition  :  and  if  the  tribute  is  an 
annual  payment,  every  year  the  same  causes  will 
be  at  work  and  the  same  consequences  will  happen. 
The  profit  on   the  sale  of  the  bill  will  more  or  less 
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help  the  price  profit,  and  cause  the  operation  to  be 
made  earlier  than  it  would  if  the  price  profit  only 
could  be  obtained. 

The  effect  of  this  is,  to  enable  the  dependency  to 
"get  off,"  so  to  speak,  and  pay  its  tribute  with  a  less 
alteration  in  the  level  of  its  prices  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary.  In  so  far  as  the  payment 
of  the  tribute  is  aided  by  the  state  of  the  exchange, 
it  is  in'  fact  aided  by  a  loan:  the  seller,  of  the  bill 
gains  funds  from  the  money  market,  which  return 
to  that  market  when  that  bill  is  paid.  As  the  trans- 
action is  a  continual  one,  always  being  renewed,  the 
final  result  is,  that  the  dependency  pays  a  part  of  its 
annual  tribute  by  a  chronic  floating  debt,  which  the 
exporters  of  its' commodities  borrow,  and  from  which 
it  derives  the  benefit.  And  it  will  make  no  matter 
if  the  exports  are  shipped  not  directly  to  the  domi- 
nant country,  but  to  some  third  country  to  which  the 
dominant  country  owes  money :  in  the  latter  case, 
the  country  which  receives  the  exports  from  the  de- 
pendency pays  for  them  by  a  draft  on  the  dominant 
country,  and  that  draft  is  taken  as  a  payment  of  the 
tribute.  The  dependency  pays  the  debt  of  the  ruling 
country,  and  this  is  quite  as  good  as  the  direct  ex- 
port of  value  to  it. 

And  no  part  of  this  will  in  the  least  be  altered  by 
the  fact  that  the  two  countries,  the  dominant  and  the 
dependent,  use  different  currencies,  if  these  currencies 
are  both  of  the  s^ne  metal,  whether  gold  or  silver. 
The  mode  of  expressing  the  exchange  by  the  equa- 
tion between  the  coins  ia  only  a  complex  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  premium  and  the  discount  on  bills  at  the 
moment.  Two  calculations  have  in  such  a  case  neces- 
sarily to  be  made  in  buying  and  selling  a  bill ;  the 
currency  of  one  country  has  to  be  turned  into  that 
of  the  other,  and  the  premium  or  discount  of  the  bill 
to  be  ascertained  :  and  for  convenience'  sake,  in  the 
common  mode  of  quoting  the  exchange,  the  two  com- 
putations   are    put    together    and    their    joint    effect 
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told.  But  there  may  be  a  real  temporary  difference 
if  the  currencies  are  of  different  metals.  If  the 
metal  of  the  currency  in  which  the  relative  tribute 
is  fixed,  falls  in  value,  the  tribute  is  lightened ;  and 
if  it  rises,  the  tribute  is  made  heavier ;  and  this  will 
affect  prices  and  the  exchange,  just  as  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  tribute  in  any  other  way ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  argument  is  unaffected. 

Nor  is  that  principle  really  changed  if  the  depend- 
ency, like  India,  receives  its  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals  —  that  is,  of  money  —  from  the  dominant  coun- 
try. In  that  case,  before  the  tribute  is  enforced,  the 
exports  from  the  dependency  to  or  on  account  of  the 
dominant  country  will  be  greater  than  its  imports 
from  it;  bills  in  the  dependency  drawn  on  the  domi- 
nant country  will  be  in  general  at  a  discount,  and 
those  drawn  in  the  dominant  country  at  a  premium. 
There  will  be  a  greater  facility  of  remitting  money 
from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  country  than,  vice 
versa,  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior ;  and  therefore 
whenthe  tribute  is  imposed,  the  new  demand  for  re- 
mittance, so  created  in  the  inferior  country,  will  have 
"some  leeway"  to  make  up.  Finding  bills  at  a  dis- 
count, it  will  have  to  go  on  till  it  makes  them  at  a 
premium.  It  will  have  to  stop  the  flow  of  specie  to 
the  dependency ;  and  if  this  is  not  enough  to  reduce 
prices,  it  must  go  on  till  it  turns  the  tide  the  other 
way,  and  sends  bullion,  contrary  to  its  natural  course, 
back  from  the  dependent  to  the  dominant  country  : 
but  it  cannot  permanently  have  this  effect,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  supplies  of  bullion  will  in  the 
long  run  be  the  same  after  the  imposition  of  the 
tribute  as  before  it ;  the  exchange  will  settle  down 
so  that  the  usual  amount  of  bullion  will  pass.  But 
subject  to  this,  the  consequences  will  be  the  same  as 
before :  bills  in  the  dependencies  will  not  be  so  often 
or  so  much  at  a  discount  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  been,  or  bills  in  the  dominant  country  so  often 
or  so  much  at  a  premium ;   and  the  exports  from  the 
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dependency,  which  used  to  be  depressed  by  that  dis- 
count, will  be  less  depressed,  and  the  exports  from 
the  superior  country,  which  used  to  be  encouraged  by 
that  premium,  will  be  less  encouraged.  But  the  final 
effect  will  be  the  same :  the  adjustment  of  prices  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  averi^^  exchange  taken  to- 
gether will  be  such  as  to  cause  the  imports  from  the 
dependency  to  the  dominant  country  to  exceed,  by 
the  extent  of  the  tribute,  those  from  the  dominant 
country  to  the  dependency  {specie  included).  The 
tribute  will  be  paid  in  an  excess  of  value  consigned 
from  the  ■  dependency  to  or  on  account  of  the  domi- 
nant country  above  that  consigned  the  contrary  way. 
In  so  far  as  that  result  is  attained  by  a  change  in 
the  premium  on  bills,  and  not  by  a  change  of  prices, 
the  dependency  is  enabled,  in  this  case  as  before,  to 
pay  its  tribute  by  an  exportation  of  fewer  commodi- 
ties than  it  would  otherwise  have  to  export.  It  ob- 
tains a  loan  to  that  extent  from  the  money  market, 
just  in  the  same  way  and  just  with  the  same  effect 
as  before. 

The  last  case  we  have  been  considering  is  that  of 
India  exactly ;  and  it  therefore  appears  that  though 
the  increase  of  the  "Council  bills"  will  have  no  per- 
manent effect  on  the  export  of  silver  to  the  East,  yet 
it  will  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  value  of  the 
rupee  as  quoted  for  exchange,  and  that  it  will  tend 
to  make  remittances  from  England  to  India  easier, 
and  from  India  to  England  less  easy,  as  long  as  it 
continues. 


THE    mNTTTE:    OF   THE    INDIAN    GOVBBNHBNT    ON   THE 
DEPRECIATION    OF    SILVER. 

[Prom  Uie  EeoaomM  ol  Oct.  28,  IS76.] 

The  Minute  in  which  the  government  of  India  have 
replied   to    the    petition    of   the    Bengal   Chamber  of 
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Commerce  that  they  would  suspend  the  coinage  of 
silver  for  private  persons,  is  a  very  able  document. 
It  shows  with  admirable  clearness  that  the  effect  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Chamber  would  be  to  give 
the  rupee  an  artificial  value,  to  lower  prices,  and  to 
disorder  trade.    It  observes  that 

"  It  is  essential  to  a  aonnd  system  of  curreDcy  that  it  be  auto- 
matic. No  man  or  body  of  men  can  ascertain  wbetber,  at  any  par- 
ticutar  moment,  tbe  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole  require 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  tbe  cDirency  ;  atiil  less,  how  much 
increase  or  bow  mucb  decrease  is  at  any  moment  exactly  needed. 
No  government  which  aspires  to  keep  its  currency  in  a  sound 
condition  would  be  Justified  in  attempting  that  impossible  task ; 
or  in  leaving  the  community,  even  for  a  short  interval,  without  a 
fixed  metallic  standard  of  value.  Under  an  '  open-coinage  system,' 
these  things  regulate  themselves  without  official  interference." 

And  on  this  ground  it  declines  to  become'  the  sole 
coiner  of  rupees  in  India,  and  says  that  the  amount 
of  the  silver  coinage  must  be  left  as  before,  to  the 
action  of  the  Indian  people,  who  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  wants. 

The  Minute  shows  also,  by  a  careful  review  of  all 
the  circumstances,  that  there  is  (at  any  rate  as  yet) 
no  reason  for  a  change  in  the  Indian  currency ;  as  no 
one  can  yet  say  what  will  be  the  value  of  silver, 
either  as  compared  with  gold  or  with  commodities. 
As  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  this  country,  no 
action  in  the  matter  is  at  present  required  of  the 
government  of  India;  and  by  far  the  preponderant 
probability  is,  that  no  action  will  ever  be  required 
of  it. 

The  newest,  and  to  us  the  most  interesting,  part 
of  the  Minute  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  explaining 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Indian  government,  it  is 
not  yet  proved  that  there  is  any  depreciation  at  all, 
certainly  not  a  depreciation  to  the  extent  which  is 
commonly  believed :  — 

"The  divergence  now  noticeable  in  the  values  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver doea  not  necessarily  prove  a  diminution  in  the  valne  of  silver. 
It  may  be  ei^nally  well  accounted  for  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
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gold ;  aDd  in  fact  it  is  probable  that,  siDce  the  commencement  of 
this  divergence  in  November,  1878,  there  haa  been  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  gold  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  sOver.  The 
actual  values,  measured  in  silver,  of  general  commodities,  whether 
in  India  or  in  England,  afford  as  yet  no  evidence  of  any  recent, 
sudden,  or  violent  fall  in  the  value  of  silver ;  and  if  a  priori 
considerations  strongly  indicate  that  silver  must  have  fallen,  such 
considerations  also  make  it  probable  that  gold  must  have  risen  in 
value.  Appended  to  this  resolution  is  a  series  of  tables  of  prices 
in  London  and  In  India,  the  information  contained  in  which  points 
to  two  conclusions :  first,  that  gold  has  risen  in  value  since  March, 
1878,  and  especially  since  last  December* ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
shown  that  silver  has  fallen  in  value — i.  «.,  as  compared  with 
commodities  in  general,  either  in  London  or  in  India — during  the 
same  period.  These  conclusions  are  open  to  correction  on  a  wider 
review  of  the  economical  causes  which  have  been  at  work  during 
the  period ;  but  they  appear  to  indicate  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold 
as  at  least  one  of  the  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  equilibrium 
of  the  two  metals.  The  bearing  of  both  conclusions  upon  the 
questions  now  before  the  gOTemment  of  India  is  important." 

As  far  as  gold  is  concerned,  the  tables  which  are 
given  by  the  government  are  ostensibly  those  which 
we  have  often  laid  before  our  readers.  It  is  un- 
deniably true  that  the  gold  prices  of  commodities  are 
as  a  rule  less  in  1876  than  they  were  in  1873  ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  true  that  gold  has  appreciated,  as 
against  commodities.  But  then  it  is  equally  true, 
and  equally  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Minute,  that 
the  gold  prices  of  commodities  were  more  in  1873 
than  they  were  in  1869  or  1870  ;  and  if  we  are  to  say 
that  gold  is  appreciated  now  as  against  1873,  we  must 
by  parity  of  reasoning  say  that  it  was  depreciated  in 
1873  as  against  1869.  In  fact,  as  all  our  readers  are 
aware,  1873  was  the  culminating  point  of  one  of  the 
rising  periods  of  price,  just  as  18C9  was  the  lowest 
point  of  the  falling  period.  We  wrote  on  the  subject 
at  the  time,  —  on  Jan.  i,  1873  :  — 

The  main  cause  of  theee  cycles  iu  price  and  trade  is,  as  we 
have  often  shown,  the  different  amounts  of  loanable  capital  which 

'I.  e.,  December,  1875. 
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are  available  at  different  times  for  the  supply  of  trade.  After 
great  pa^ca  like  1347, 1857,  and  1866,  for  a  very  long  period  en- 
terprise is  BO  slack  and  credit  so  bad  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
employing  an  increasing  capital  to  advantage.  Trade  continues 
much  as  it  was,  whereas  the  savings  of  the  country  are  accumu- 
lating constantly.  Accordingly,  there  is  at  such  seasons  a  constant 
excess  in  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  over  good  bills  and  other 
accredited  securities ;  the  rate  of  interest,  which  is  the  barometer 
of  the  relative  supply  of  these  articles,  continues  very  low  gener- 
ally through  a  series  of  years.  After  a  certain  period,  gome 
circumstance  more  or  lees  powerful  occurs  to  augment  trade ; 
and  then  the  effect  of  that  capital  is  felt.  -Enterprise  revives  as 
credit  grows,  and  that  capital  is  lent  largely.  Till  some  stimulat- 
ing event  happens,  experience  shows  that  such  capital  may  lie 
almost  idle,  and  that  in  consequence  for  years  the  rate  of  inter- 
est may  continue  long  very  low.  Bankers — the  principal  holders 
of  that  capital  — do  not  and  cannot  manufacture  securities;  they 
remain  quiet  and  passive  till  securities  of  what  they  consider  a 
substantial  kind  are  offered  to  them.  But  when  from  some  cause 
peculiar  to  itself  trade  does  revive,  bankers  are  only  too  eager  to 
lend ;  and  trade,  so  far  from  wanting  the  money  which  it  requires. 
finds  the  accumulated  capital  of  bankers  lying  ready  and  waiting 
to  be  used  hy  it.  The  development  of  one  trade,  too,  is  never 
isolated.  If  any  one  great  industry— ssy  the  iron  trade — starts 
into  sudden  prosperity,  the  purchasing  power  of  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  iron  trade  is  largely  augmented,  and  all  the  de- 
pendent trader,  and  alt  the  trades  in  which  those  concerned  in  the 
iron  trade  tay  out  their  money  increasingly,  thrive  in  consequence ; 
and  these  second  and  dependent  trades  quicken  other  third  trades 
dependent  on  them,  and  so  on  through  the  industrial  world.  The 
first  period  of  every  industrial  cycle  is  a  period  of  immense  new 
production,  and  of  great  prosperity  running  through  and  permeat- 
ing all  trades. 

This  period  is  also  one  of  very  high  price.  The  loanable  capital — 
the  deposits  which  have  accumulated  in  the  years  of  depression 
are  then  poured  into  trade.  These  have  the  effect  of  new  money : 
they  are  a  new  purchasing  power,  which  augments  all  prices  dealt 
in,  and  especially  the  prices  of  wholesale  articles,  which  are  those 
upon  which  enterprise  most  acts,  and  in  which  speculation  is  quick- 
est and  most  constant.  Experience  shows,  too,  that  the  rise  in  prices 
80  produced  is  a  cardinal  element  in  every  investigation  of  the 
value  of  money.  The  effect  of  the  Australian  and  Califomian  gold 
cannot,  as  Mr.   Jevons  was  the  first  to  show,   be  even  tolerably 
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investigated  unless  this  periodical  cause  of  elevation  in  {«ice  is 
first  eliminated,  and  its  effects  separately  set  aside." 

And  in  the  same  way  now,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  confound  this  sort  of  appreciation  of  gold  with 
that  which  would  arise  from  a  diminished  produc- 
tion consequent  on  increased  diificulty  of  attainment. 
This  last  would  have  a  tendency  to  be  permanent, — 
at  least,  to  last  as  long  as  the  increased  difficulty  of 
attainment  lasted :  but  the  appreciation  which  is  part 
of  the  cycle  of  prices  is  sure  not  to  be  permanent ; 
it  is  only  a  passing  incident  in  the  mercantile  world, 
and  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  equal  depression. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  appreciation  of 
gold  is  due  to  the  new  demand  for  it  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere ;  but  this  demand  tells  two  ways. 
What  we  are  comparing  is  the  high  range  of  prices, 
in  1873  as  compared  with  the  low  one  in  1876 ;  and 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  German  demand  for  gold  in 
1872  and  1873  was,  to  make  the  rate  of  discount  often 
much  higher  in  Lombard  Street  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been,  and  so  to  reduce  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  which  rise  in  the  speculative  times.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  German  demand  for  gold,  the 
range  of  prices  in  1873  would  have  been  higher  than 
it  was.  We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the  fall  in 
prices  since  1873  to  that  demand ;  for  it  was  then 
already  producing  a  great  effect, — a  greater,  indeed, 
we  think  we  could  show  if  necessary,  than  it  ever 
did  afterwards. 

The  gold  price  of  silver  has  now  been  affected  in 
the  same  way  as  the  gold  price  of  other, commodities 
for  the  first  time,  because  it  has  been  now  for  the 
first  time  a  commodity  in  the  same  position  as  other 
commodities.  Formerly,  the  existence  of  a  "double 
standard "  in  various  important  countries  took  off 
from  the  market,  part  of  any  sudden  extra  supply  of 
gold  or  silver,  replaced  it  by  an  equal  supply  of  the 
other,  and  so  equalized  the  price  ;  but  now  that  the 
"equilibrating  apparatus"   has  been   withdrawn,   the 
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price  of  silver  in  gold  upon  the  London  market  will 
be  affected  by  the  causes  which  produce  cycles  of 
price,  just  like  anything  else.  How  far  in  this  case 
it  has  been  so  affected  it  is  di£Bcult  to  say,  because 
we  have  no  experience.  All  commodities  are  not 
.  equally  affected  by  these  cycles ;  some  are  more  so, 
some  less,  and  we  cannot  say  beforehand  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  any  one.  The  causes  which  deter- 
mine this  are  too  many,  and  their  proportions  too 
unknown,  for  a  priori  reasoning. 

But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  attribute  so  much  effect  to  this  cause  as 
the  Indian  government  would  seem,  from  the  prom- 
inence they  have  given  to  it,  to  be  inclined  to  do, 
9o  long  as  silver  is  largely  used  as  a  currency  by 
many  countries,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  commodity  supe- 
rior to  the  average  of  commodities  in  stable  value. 
All  currency  commodities,  so  to  speak,  are  so :  their 
efficiency  in  exchange  diminishes  with  any  decrease 
in  their  value,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  them  is 
required ;  in  no  other  kind  of  article  does  a  fall  in 
price  generate  so  large  an  increase  of  demand,  and 
therefore  so  much  tend  to  be  its  own  cure.  We 
should  therefore  expect  silver  to  be  ordinarily  much 
less  affected  by  the  causes  making  "  cycles "  of  price 
than  other  commodities. 

The  figures  contained  in  the  table  attached  to  the 
Minute  confirm  this  view.  They  show  that,  taking 
the  prices  of  each  article  in  March,  1873,  as  100,  tlie 
price  of  the  following  articles  in  the  London  market 
was:  — 

pRrCES  in   LOKDOH   OP  CERTAIIT  COHUODITtES 

Coup  A  RED  with  April, 


Beef,  inferior,    . 

Coffee. 

Beef,  prime  small, 


Copper,  Chili  bars, 


DITtES  I 

N  March,  1873, 

,  1876. 

March.  1873.        April.  1876. 

ICM) 

110.00 

100 

95.87 

100 

104.78 

100 

69.M 

100 

68.27 
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Hucb,  1873.       April,  1876. 

.Flour,  town  mode,     ....  100  86,17 

"       New  York, 83.20 

Wheat,  American  red  spring,  at  H.  T.,  .  .         .      90.08 

Wool,    South   Down   hogs,         .         .  ItW  80.48 

Saltpeter, 100  80.18 

Cotton,  No.  40  mule  twist,               .  100  80.35 

Wheat, 100  81.90 

Pepper, 100  M.77 

Sugar,  foreign  Muscovado,        .        ,  100  71.79 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,        .        .  100  68.98 

Coals,   Hetton  Wallsend,  London,      .  100  68.43 

Sugar,  Mauritius,        ....  100  69.08 

Straits  tin, 100  49.14 

Scotch  pig  iron  (warrants),       .        .  100  40.10 

From  this  we  see  that  silver  has  not,  in  matter 
of  fact,  changed  as  much  during  the  time  we  are 
considering  as  many-  other  articles.  And  upon  the 
whole,  the  well-known  causes  tending  for  the  moment 
to  depreciate  it — the  extra  supply  from  Germany, 
the  want  of  demand  from  the  "Latin  Union,"  and 
the  apprehension  of  the  new  mines — seem  to  us,  as 
far  as  we  can  measure  them,  causes  of  a  far  greater 
probable  effect  than  the  cyclical  causes,  as  far  as 
they  affect  silver.  The  utmost  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  is,  that  the  cyclical  causes  produced  a  weak 
market,  eind  that  the  effect  of  the  other  causes  was 
in  some  degree  aggravated  by  this  weakness.  We 
believe  the  special  causes  affecting  silver  to  be  those 
to  which  its  depreciation  is  principally  owing,  and 
that  the  causes  acting  on  the  value  of  all  commodi- 
ties  only  in  a  minor  degree  contributed  to  it. 

We  are  not  indeed  sure  that  the  Minute  was 
meant  to  claim  for  the  appreciation  of  gold  more 
thaai  this  subsidiary  effect;  but  the  prominent  place 
which  is  given  to  it  might  mislead  unwary  readers 
into  thinking  otherwise.  As  a  whole,  both  in  its  con- 
clusions and  its  reasonings,  the  "Minute"  is  most 
admirable.  India  is  singularly  fortunate  in  having 
rulers  so  well  able  to  understand  and  to  cope  with  a 
difficulty  so  peculiar  and  so  little  expected. 
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A    PROPOSED    RBMBDT    FOB    THE    DEPRECIATION    OF    THE 
SILl'ER  COINAGE  OF  INDIA. 
[From  tbe  £amomt»t  ot  Not.  II,  18T6.] 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  coinage  of  rupees 
should  be  suspended  in  India ;  that  their  importation 
should  be  prohibited;  that  gold  should  be  coined  for 
any  one  who  will  take  it  to  the  mint  at  a  fixed 
rate  (saj  at  Za.  the  rupee) ;  that  both  rupees  and  gold 
should  be  legal  tender,  which  every  one  must  accept, 
but  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  no  one  should  be 
able  to  demand  gold.  And  in  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  a  gold  standard  would  be  introduced  into  India, 
without  the  Indian  government  having  to  buy  gold  to 
exchange  for  silver,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  more 
than  it  could  afford. 

But  when  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
plan  not  for  introducing  into  India  a  gold  standard, 
but  a  double  standard  of  a  peculiar  sort.  Though  the 
coinage  of  rupees  is  suspended,  they  are  still  to  be 
legal  tender,  and  their  value  will  therefore  continually 
rise;  they  will  be  "monopoly  coins,"  so  to  speak, 
circulating  at  a  scarcity  v^ue,  and  they  will  so  cir- 
culate concurrently  with  gold.  And  this  is  to  be  the 
perpetual  currency  of  India, — for  the  only  motive  for 
thinking  of  it  is,  that  silver  is  already  about  to  fall 
greatly  in  value ;  its  very  adoption  would  for  a  very 
long  time  cause  such  a  fall,  because  it  would  close 
the  Indian  market  against  silver,  and  therefore  the 
cost  of  buying  gold  to  exchange  for  the  rupee  cur- 
rency of  India  will  be,  years  hence,  more  insuperable 
than  it  is  now. 

But  to  this  plan  there  are  the  gravest  objections. 

First,  a  currency  of  "monopoly  coins,"  circulating 

much  above  their  cost  value,  is  sure  to  cause  their 

foi^ery ;  this  is  as  certain  as  that  a  high  tariff  will 

cause    smuggling.      If   silver   should   fall   enough    to 
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make  this  scheme  worth  thinking  of,  the  gain  by 
coining  rupees  in  India,  or  importing  them  into  India, 
would  be  very  great,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it 
capital  would  go  into  the  business.  Some  of  the 
shrewdest  people  in  the  world  —  the  American  pro- 
ducers of  silver  —  would  have  an  interest  in  man- 
aging it,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  would  manage 
it.  The  case  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
a  "token  coinage"  of  silver,  such  as  we  have  in  this 
country;  because  our  silver  coins  are  only  legal  tender 
for  small  sums,  and  therefore  great  masses  of  them 
are  useless.  But  in  the  plan  supposed,  "monopoly 
coins "  would  be  the  main  currency  of  India,  and  any 
quantity  of  them  could  be  got  rid  of,  India  would 
seem  to  have  most  unusual  facilities  for  the  opera- 
tion, for  there  are  native  states  embedded  in  our  ter- 
ritory where  we  hardly  know  what  happens,  and  there 
is  a  rich  monetary  class  of  shroffs  and  bankers  who 
would  feel  no  effectual  moral  scruple  against  dispos- 
ing of  illicit  rupees.  The  moral  objection  to  such  a 
currency  as  one  of  perpetual  use  is  very  great ;  for  it 
is  an  incessant  temptation  to  diffused  fraud,  and  this 
evil  would  be  fastened  on  India  forever. 

Secondly,  the  confusion  in  trade  it  would  cause 
would  be  extreme.  Suppose  it  were  now  enacted 
that  no  more  rupees  should  he  coined,  and  that  gold 
should  bo  coined  at  2s.  the  rupee,  the  export  trade 
from  India,  now  stimulated  by  the  low  exchange, 
would  be  stopped,  for  the  exchange  would  gradually 
rise ;  nor  for  a  time  at  least  would  the  import  trade 
into  India  find  a  corresponding  gain,  for  a  great 
uncertainty  would  be  produced,  in  which  no  new 
business  would  be  created,  though  old  business  would 
be  stopped. 

Thirdly,  this  would  deprive  India  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage she  will  gain,  if  the  present  state  of  things 
continue,  as  the  entrepdt  through  which  silver  is 
introduced  into  the  East.  This  is  always  the  effect 
of  a  lowered  value  of  the  currency  metals.    The  first 
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persons  who  get  them  from  the  mines  gain  much  ; 
those  who  buy  them  from  the  mining  people  gain 
much  too ;  and  so  on,  till  the  depreciation  is  effected. 
In  the  case  of  India,  the  importation  of  silver  will 
gradually  raise  silver  prices  ;  this  will  bring  imports 
into  India  from  other  countries  where  they  have  not 
risen.  For  very  many  years  England  has  in  this  way 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  being  the  first 
country  to  which  the  Australian  gold  was  sent,  and 
from  which  it  was  diffused.  The  Indian  Finance 
Minister  is  no  doubt  troubled  by  the  fall  of  silver, 
because  he  has  to  buy  gold  in  London ;  but  India 
itself  will  probably  he  benefited  by  it,  for  it  would 
give  her  an  easy  money  market  and  an  extending 
trade  for  exports  and  imports,  which  the  suggested 
scheme  would  spoil. 

Fourthly,  the  currency  so  introduced  would  be  a 
very  bad  one.  There  would  be  one  currency  fit  for 
foreign  payments, —  the  gold, — and  another  not  so  fit. 
The  "monopoly  coins"  would  be  unexportahle ;  and 
so  when  any  one  wanted  to  make  a  foreign  payment 
he  would  have  to  get  gold,  which  as  a  rule  would 
make  gold  at  a  premimn.  The  effect  would  be  just 
like  that  of  a  plan  often  discussed  formerly  in  Eng- 
land;  viz.,  making  the  notes  issued  on  securities  by 
the  Bank  of  England  (the  £15,000,000)  inconvertible, 
the  rest  remaining  convertible.  The  "  monopoly  " 
rupees  would  be  of  limited  number  and  artificial 
value,  just  like  the  security  or  government  notes  we 
used  to  discuss ;  and  their  effect  would  be  exactly 
what  Lord  Overstone  predicted  in  1857,  in  his  evi- 
dence on  Bank  Acts  :  — 

"Our  affairs  would  then  go  on  very  mnch  in  the  way  that  a 
man  would  walk  with  one  of  his  legs  six  inches  shorter  than  the 
other.  One  set  of  notee  would  circulate  at  a  depreciation  compared 
with  the  other  set  of  notes  ;  hence  great  inconvenienoe  and  con- 
fusion would  arise. 

"4050,  What  would  be  the  real  effect  of  iti— The  effect 
would  be,  that  you  would  have  paper  money  of  two  different  char- 
acters  in  the  country,  not  of  equivalent  value,  —  not  circulating 
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indiscriminately  each  for  all  purposes,  but  some  nseful  for  one 
purpose  and  some  useful  for  the  other ;  and  that  there  would  be 
intolerable  confusion.  A  man  would  have  govemmeut  notes,  and 
he  would  present  them  to  another  man  in  payment  ;  that  man 
would  eay,  '  I  do  not  want  government  notes ;  T  want  to  make  a 
remittance  abroad  ;  I  cannot  get  bnllion  for  those  government  notes  ; 
1  will  Dot  take  them.' 

"40iSl.  Are  they  both  to  be  a  legal  tender  t  —  They  would  both 
be  a  l^al  tender  as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  but  the 
government  note  would  not  be  a  legal  tender  between  individnals. 
Then  what  is  that  individual  to  do?  The  other  man  says  to  him, 
'Vou  must  go  and  get  mc  the  other  notes.  Either  you  or  I  must 
pay  a  premium  for  them.' 

"4053.  What  would  be  the  harm  of  that  I  — The  harm  would 
be,  enormous  injustice  and  intolerable  confusion." 

In  the  plan  now  suggested,  —  monopoly  coins  being 
compulsory  tender,  gold  not  being  demandable,  —  it 
would  be  settled  which  party  should  pay  the  "pre- 
mium " ;  everybody  would  be  obliged  to  take  the 
purely  domestic  medium  of  exchange,  and  to  buy 
with  it  the  medium  which  is  also  of  foreign  use : 
but  in  other  respects  the  evil  would  be  exactly 
what  Lord  Overstone  describes.  There  would  be  two 
currencies  in  the  country,  with  different  values ;  and 
prices  in  one  would,  as  far  as  the  discrepancy  went, 
be  different  from  those  in  the  other. 

For  a  short  time,  and  during  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, we  can  quite  imagine  that  this  inconvenience 
might  be  endured.  But  the  present  plan  is  by  its 
essence  a  permanent  plan, — a  plan  for  making  a  cur- 
rency for  India  for  all  time ;  and  then  an  inherent 
effect  •  of  great  magnitude,  such  as  this,  becomes  a 
most  grave  objection.  As  Lord  Overstone  said  of 
the  old  plan: — "Then  you  would  have  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  monetary  system  of  the  country  cir- 
culating at  a  discount ;  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater 
state  of  monetary  disorganization  than  that." 

No  doubt  it  is  said  that  the  Indian  government 
may  "regulate"  the  currency,  —  that  it  may  withdraw 
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rupees  from  circulation,  that  it  may  add  to  the  gold 
in  circulation,  and  so  equalize  the  value  of  rupees 
and  gold ;  but  to  succeed  in  such  an  attempt,  the 
Indian  government  would  want  to  know  the  amount 
of  currency  required  for  foreign  payments, — which 
is  that  which  causes  the  difference  between  silver 
and  gold, —  and  this  they  never  could  know.  And 
American  experience  of  "gold  sales"  and  greenback 
withdrawals  is  a  great  warning  against  giving  any 
government  the  power  of  arranging  the  currency. 
It  is  sure  to  injure  the  good  repute  if  not  the  real 
good  faith  of  the  government  (for  it  necessarily 
creates  pecuniary  secrets  of  great  value);  and  never-, 
theless  it  is  not  at  all  sure  to  attain  its  end,  and 
to  equalize  as  is  intended  the  two  kinds  of  cur- 
rency. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  think  that  the  sug- 
gested plan  for  a  new  Indian  currency  would  be  a 
good  one,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  silver  was 
sure  to  be  permanently  excessively  depreciated ;  and 
as  the  preponderating  probability  seems  at  present 
to  be  that  it  will  710^  be  so  depreciated,  we  are  still 
more  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  begin 
a  policy  on  the  face  of  it,  and  almost  admittedly,  so 
anomalous. 


THE  TRANSITION  STATE  OF  THE  SILVER  MARKET. 
[From  the  Eamoniiai  of  Dec.  9,  1876.] 

Thb  delicacy  of  the  silver  market  at  present  is  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  the  course  of  the  price  of  silver 
in  the  London  market  this  year :  first  there  was 
an  immense  fall,  and  now  there  has  been  an  equiva- 
lent rise.  The  figures  are  — 
Vol.  v.— 39 
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In   1876   the  fluctiutione   in   January   wei 
"  "  February 

"  "  May 

"  "  July 

"  "  August 

"  "  Beptember 

"  "  October 

"  "  November 

Preaent  price,  Dec.  10,  56j 

Such  rapid  changes  of  so  great  a  magnitude  could 
only  happen  in  a  very  dehcate  market,  where  a  little 
extra  supply  {or  even  only  an  apprehension  of  an 
extra  supply)  will  at  once  send  down  prices,  and 
where  a  slight  extra  demand  (especially  when  it 
feems  at  all  likely  to  be  permanent)  will  at  once 
send  them  up.  The  delicacy  in  this  case  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  silver  market  is  now  in 
an  entirely  new  state ;  and  that  until  the  conditions 
which  regulate  that  state  are  discovered,  all  dealers 
are  fearful  of  keeping  any  considerable  amount  on 
hand.  They  sell  what  comes  aa  it  comes,  which 
sends  down  the  price  ;  and  in  consequence  they  have 
none  to  sell  when  there  is  a  sudden  demand  for  an 
extra  quantity,  and  therefore  the  price  rises. 

In  former  times  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  a 
stock  of  silver,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  it ;  tor 
the  "Latin  Union,"  being  a  collection  of  countries 
with  a  double  standard,  held  an  immense  stock  for 
all  the  world.  If  silver  showed  a  tendency  to  rise  in 
price,  gold  immediately  was  sent  to  purchase  it  in 
the  country  where  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  fixed 
price  in  gold ;  and  similarly,  any  stock  of  silver 
which  accumulated  here  was  carried  off  to  the  "Latin 
Union"  as  soon  as  it  heid  the  least  tendency  to  de- 
press the  price.  Much  silver  could  not  be  kept  in 
stock,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  keeping  any.    But 
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now  this  peculiar  oi^anization  has  ceased  to  act,  for 
the  "Latin  Union"  haa  practically  ceased  to  be  a 
"  double-standard "  league ;  because  it  does  not  coin, 
and  therefore  does  not  take  new  silver  in  indefinite 
amounts  when  required. 

The  silver  market  will  therefore  in  future,  like  all 
other  markets,  have  to  secure  its  stability  by  keeping 
a  "stock  on  hand."  Dealers  will  hold  for  what  they 
think  a  good  price,  which  will  usually  prevent  an 
extreme  fall  of  price ;  and  get  rid  of  more  or  less  of 
this  accumulation  when  there  is  an  unusual  demand, 
which  will  commonly  prevent  an  extreme  rise.  But 
a  great  number  of  causes  as  yet  prevent  the  dealers 
from  doing  so.  First,  the  uncertain  quantity  which 
the  German  government  may  at  any  time  sell,  hangs 
over  the  market ;  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  the 
"Council  bills''  on  the  Indian  demand  for  silver  has 
still  to  be  fully  tested  in  practice,  —  indeed,  it  will 
require  years  so  to  test  it ;  the  American  produc- 
tion is  still  an  unknown  quantity,  though  everything 
seems  to  show  that  it  will  be  much  less  than  it 
was  thought  to  he;  the  "Latin  Union"  is  still  in 
an  "expectant  attitude,"  £ind  may  possibly  resume  its 
old  policy.  Till  these  causes  have  ceased  to  operate 
as  powerfully  as  they  now  do,  no  important  stock  of 
silver  will  be  kept,  since  the  future  is  too  uncertain 
to  justify  it ;  and  until  it  is  kept  the  price  will  prob- 
ably fluctuate  a  good  deal,  —  though  not  as  much  as 
during  the  past  year,  when  most  of  the  influences 
that  cause  variation  have  been  at  a  maximum,  and 
most  of  those  which  cause  stability  at  a  minimum. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  which  has  just 
taken  place  is  as  local  as  the  fall  which  preceded  it ; 
the  great  mass  of  prices  in  the  countries  using  silver 
as  a  money  are  wholly  unaffected  by  it.  Indeed, 
such  perturbations  as  a  rise  of  20  per  cent.,  and  then 
a  fall  to  the  old  level,  during  a  single  year,  in  the 
general  prices  of  great  countries,  would  have  been 
economical  phenomena  such  as  the  world  has  never 
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seen,  and  such  as  would  have  caused  a  vast  derange- 
ment of  transactions. 

The  silver  market  must  settle  down  into  its  normal 
condition  before  we  shall  know  what  will  he  the 
normal  price  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  or  to  com- 
modities. The  disturbing  forces  with  which  we  have 
had  so  long  to  deal  must  first  pass  away  ;  and  until 
they  have  so  passed,  it  will  be  desirable  that  no 
government  shall  involve  itself  in  a  currency  change, 
depending  on  the  mutual  relations  of  silver  and  gold, 
which  has  not  begun  one  already.  Unless  in  case 
of  vital  necessity,  such  currency  changes  should  be 
made  at  the  time  when  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  them  can  be  best  foreseen ;  and  that  is  when  the 
course  of  trade  is  most  regular,  and  the  chief  mar* 
kets  in  the  matter  most  in  their  normal  condition 


BIMETALLISM. 
[From  the  Enmomiil  ol  Dec.  SO,  1876.] 

We  have  written  much  this  year  on  the  subject  of 
silver,  and  on  the  evils  of  its  depreciation  ;  but  we 
have  hardly,  we  think,  referred  to  the  scheme  which 
some  persons  think  would  set  right  everything,  —  the 
scheme  of  universal  "bimetallism."  But  the  truth 
is,  that  we  regard  that  scheme  as  so  entirely  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  practical  finance  that  we  did  not 
think  it  worth  discussing;  and  we  only  discuss  it  now 
because  we  continue  to  receive  ingenious  pamphlets, 
some  of  them  written  by  men  of  business,  which 
maintain  that  it  is  both  practicable  and  advisable. 
We  shall  therefore  state  as  shortly  as  possible  our 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  neither. 

The  plan  is,  that  by  means  of  an  "  international 
conference,"  or  otherwise,  all  nations  should  agree 
to  use  both  gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender  for  all 
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amounts,  and  to  use  them  in  the  same  proportionB ; 
which,  it  is  said,  would  cure  any  evils  which  now 
arise  from  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  the  cost  of  production  of  both  or  either 
of  them. 

But  first,  anj  such  attempt  would  be  such  an 
alteration  in  the  monetary  system  of  most  countries 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  most  of  them  to  take 
it  into  consideration,  and  impossible  to  induce  many 
of  them  to  agree  to  it.  Take  our  own  case  :  England 
has  a  currency  now  resting  solely  on  the  gold  stand- 
ard, which  exactly  suits  her  wants,  which  is  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  hers,  and  which  is 
most  closely  united  to  all  her  mercantile  and  banking 
habits.  What  motive,  that  an  English  Parliament 
could  ever  be  got  to  understand,  is  there  that  would 
induce  them  to  alter  it  ?  You  cannot  even  begin  an 
argument  which  would  seem  to  have  a  sufficiently 
striking  sound.  Some  time  ago  it  was  indeed  said 
that  the  finances  of  our  Indian  Empire  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and 
that  therefore  the  English  and  the  Indian  currency 
should  be  assimilated,  and  both  be  on  the  "double- 
standard  "  principle.  But  even  in  that  case  the  Eng- 
lish people  would,  rightly  or  wrongly,  never  have 
consented  to  change  their  currency  :  they  would  have 
told  the  Indian  financiers  to  adjust  their  system  of 
raising  a  revenue  to  the  new  circumstances ;  they 
would  not  have  altered  the  sovereign  for  anything 
which  might  happen  to  the  rupee. 

And  still  less  would  the  English  people  think  of 
doing  so  when  silver  has  risen  in  price,  and  when 
our  Indian  finance  is  no  longer  inconvenienced.  They 
would  say,  with  their  usual  untheoretical  common- 
sense,  "This  event  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
make  great  changes  upon  fine  arguments  in  impor- 
tant matters.  You  —  the  advocates  of  bimetallism  — 
wanted  us  to  make  a  most  troublesome  and  diffi- 
cult  change    to   cure    our   evil,   which    has  now  for 
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a  time  entirely,  and  perhaps  forever,  cured  itself. 
"We  certainly  shall  be  cautious  how  we  listen  to  you 
again." 

Then  it  is  said  that  under  our  present  system  the 
fall  in  silver  throws  exchanges  into  confusion,  which 
no  doubt  alters  the  course  of  trade.  But  practical 
commerce  soon  adapts  itself  to  such  changes ;  and 
a  nation  which  at  present  has  a  good  currency,  and 
one  ivhich  suits  it,  would  be  very  foolish  to  make  a 
change  merely  to  keep  the  exchanges  from  possible 
fluctuation.  And  as  we  have  often  shown  before,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  Indian  exchange,  which  have  ham- 
pered our  export  trade  to  India,  are  not  by  any  means 
wholly  due  to  the  change  in  the  price  of  silver :  they 
are  partly  owing  to  the  increase  in  remittances  from 
the  East  for  interest  of  debt,  and  on  other  accounts, 
the  effect  of  which  was  long  suspended,  but  now  is 
fully  felt.  And  as  we  have  also  often  shown,  though 
the  trade  to  India  is  impeded  by  a  fall  of  silver,  our 
trade  from  India — our  imports  from  thence  are  stim- 
ulated ;  the  same  cause  which  tends  to  impair  the 
one  tends  equally  and  necessarily  to  add  to  the  other. 
A  change  in  the  monetary  system  of  any  one  coun- 
try can  rarely  be  effected,  except  to  prevent  some 
great  evil ;  a  change  of  the  system  of  a  very  large 
number  of  countries  could  only  be  made  to  meet  some 
superlative  evil ;  and  in  this  case  Neither  exists. 

Most  advocates  of  "bimetallism"  now  admit  that 
unless  all  countries  adopt  it,  and  unless  all  countries 
keep  to  it,  it  is  a  very  faulty  system.  It  is  not  a 
currency  of  two  metals,  but  an  alternative  currency, 
sometimes  of  one  and  sometimes  of  another ;  coun- 
tries with  such  an  alternative  currency  always  use 
the  cheaper  metal  and  sell  the  dearer  metal.  Cred- 
itors in  it  are  always  injured,  by  being  paid  in  the 
cheaper  metal ;  debtors  are  always  benefited,  by  being 
enabled  to  pay  in  it.  The  currency  of  France  was 
thus  a  few  years  ago  changed  from  gold  to  silver, 
and   would  now   have  been  changed  back  again  to 
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gold,  if  it  had  not  refused  to  take  the  silver,  and  had 
not  in  so  doing  practically  abandoned  the  bimetallic 
system.  And  a  system  which  requires  that  every 
one  should  agree  to  make  it  good  is  certainly  a  sys- 
tem which  is  diflRcult  to  make  good,  and  which  is 
always  liable  to  become  bad. 

And  even  if  this  system  was  at  once,  say  by 
"miracle,"  imposed  on  all  the  human  race,  it  would 
be  very  imperfect.  It  forces  an  arbitrary  equation, 
in  which  there  is  no  naturalness,  between  gold  and 
silver ;  but  their  natural  relative  price  has  varied 
exceedingly.  The  following  table,  published  by  Mr. 
Ooscben's  Committee,  shows  this  clearly:  — 


Aatborit;. 


Apparent  relaUoD  of  market  value  as  dedui^ed  from  the 
BritlBb  Mint   re^Utloas,  some  abeurd  aad  uue 
lul  eipeiimeDls  Id  coinage  being  diaregacded. 


Date. 

Ratio. 

153B 

11.30 

1543 

11.10 

ll.TO 

1575 

U.tB 

11.17 

1669 

ll.« 

13.10 

iai9 

1828 

11.74 

18.61 

lew 

15.10 

14.16 

less 

leio 

14.60 

loeo 

16.40 

nm-iTao 

19,21 

1731-1740 

15.0S 

174I-1790 

7BI-180O 

15.43 

801-1810 

19.61 

811-1830 

16.61 

18U-18B0 

lfi.8S 

fjg    }  French  Hint  regnlatlona. 


'  German  Imperial  Hint  regulatlona. 


V  British  HiDt  regolatloiM ;  experimentB  dlaregardad. 

Upper  Genoan  r^ulatlonB. 
I  French  Hint  regnlatloDB. 
I  Upper  Oeiman  regolatloiu. 

Britllb  regulation  B. 

I  French  reguIaUom. 

Ratio*  calculated  from  the  biweekly  quotations  of  the 
Hamburg  prices  cnrrent,  girtng  the  value  of  the  gold 
ducBU  ol  Holland  In  silver  thalere,  down  to  mi, 
and  after  that  in  Hne  sllrer  bars.  The  nominal  par 
ot  exchange  during  this  period  wae  1 :  14.80.  and  the 
qnotationa  sbov  ibe  Tariatlons  of  the  market  rate 
In  percentage  above  or  below  this.  At  par.  nix  silver 
marks-banco  were  equivalent  to  one  ducat,  B8JJ  ducaW 
containing  one  mark  (weight)  ot  fine  gold,  and  27| 
silver  markn-hanco  contalninR  one  mark  (weight)  oT 
tine  silver.  Hence,  0  multiplied  by  68}^,  divided  by 
37|.  eqoBla  14.80,  the  par  ratio. 
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And  the  effect  of  the  bimetallic  system,  if  uni- 
,  versal,  would  be,  to  fill  the  world  with  the  cheaper 
metal  only.  That  which  could  be  brought  tq  market 
most  easily  would  come  to  market ;  that  which  could 
least  easily  be  brought  to  market  would  not  come : 
and  there  would  in  consequence  be  an  incessant  tend- 
ency to  change  of  prices.  No  doubt  that  tendency 
would  be  impeded  by  the  magnitude  of  the  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  which  now  exists,  and  of  which 
it  would  have  to  change  the  value ;  but  still  it  would 
exist,  and  would  be  a  constant  evil. 

But  this  and  other  characteristics,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  which  may  belong  to  universal  bi- 
metallism, are  in  our  judgment  scarcely  worth  con* 
eidering ;  they  seem  to  us  fit  only  for  theoretical 
books:  because  the  plan  is  only  a  theory  on  paper, 
and  will  never  be  in  practice  tried. 
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EVIDENCE    BEFORE     THE     SELECT     COMMITTEE    ON    DE- 
PRECL4TION    OF    SILVER. 


Monday,  May  e,  187S. 


Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Cave. 

Mr.  CtntiBTOPBER  Beckett 

Denibon, 
Me,  Fawcett. 
Mb.  OoecHBN. 


Lord  Qeoroe  ELahilton. 

Mr.  Heruon. 

Mr.  Eirkman  Hodoboh. 

Mr.  Hvbbard. 

Mr.  Haehby. 

Sir  Charles  Mills. 


Mr,  Shaw. 
Tit  RioHT  BoK.  Oeoroe  Joachim  Ooscrem,  i 


Mr.  Walter  Baoehot  ealM  in  and  examined, 

Chairuan. 
1861.     Tou  have  b«ea  for  many  jcsra,   I  believe,  the  editor  ot 
th«  Efonomittt  —  Yea. 

1362.  I  think  ;ou  have  given  particular  attention  to  this  silver 
question  ?  —  Yes. 

1363.  Have  you  considered  the  relation  between  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  and  the  Indian  exchanges  t — I  have  devoted  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  attention  to  it ;  and  tt  appears  to  me  to  be  almost 
certain  that  the  first  immediate  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver 
will  be,  to  cause  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  East,  and 
in  consequence  a  great  export  of  silver  to  the  East. 

1864.     It  bss  been  alleged  that  the   depression   of   the   Indian 
trade  has  in  part  contributed  alreadj  to  the  deprecintion  of  silver? — 
(617) 
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I  should  hardly  like  to  give  ao  opinion  on  such  a  point  nithout 
reading  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Committee, 
which  I  underBtand  has  on  this  bead  been  contradictory.  It  appears 
lo  tiie  that  to  a  great  extent  the  depression  in  the  trade  has  been 
common  both  to  exports  and  imports,  and  therefore  would  not  affect 
the  balance  of  trade,  or  in  consequence  the  exportation  of  silver  to 
the  East. 

1383.  If  the  fall  inthe  value  of  the  crops  exported  from  India 
to  England  had  been  compensated  b;  a  corresponding  diminutioD  in 
the  exports  from  EnglaDd  to  India,  trade  might  be  depressed,  but 
the  price  of  silver  would  remain  unaffected  ?  —  Quite  unafTected,  u 
far  as  that  goes. 

1360.  Do  you  share  in  the  view  that  has  been  expressed,  that 
the  drafts  of  the  Couocii  of  India  liave  contributed  coneiderabty  to 
the  depreciation  of  silver  1  —  I  should  rather  put  it  in  this  way  : 
that  the  drafts  in  India  represent  an  increase  in  the  tribut«  —  a 
beneficial  tribute,  no  doubt — which  India  pays  to  this  country  ;  and 
of  course  that,  being  a  payment  which  she  has  to  make,  alters  the 
exchange,  tends  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  remit  silver  from  this 
country,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  demand  for  silver. 

1367.  Do  you  believe  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has 
operated  unfavorably,  or  is  calculated  to  operate  unfavorably,  on  Ind- 
ian trade,  either  temporarily  or  permanently  1  —  I  should  say  that  the 
effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  was,  to  cause  an  increased  export 
of  goods  from  India  to  this  country,  a  diminished  export  from  this 
country  to  India,  and  in  that  manner  to  cause  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

1368.  Could  you  explain  tliat  a  little  more  fully  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? —  I  think  the  increase  of  the  export  of  goods  from  India  to 
this  country  will  arise  in  this  way:  —  A  merchant  in  London,  who 
is  thinking  of  importing  goods  from  the  East,  looks  at  the  price 
current  in  Calcutta,  and  he  sees  the  price  quoted  in  rupees.  The 
merchant  in  London  is  in  possession  of  sovereigns  in  London,  there- 
fore he  has  two  operations:  6rat,  he  has  to  buy  his  rupees  in  India; 
next,  with  those  rupees  he  has  to  buy  the  article  which  he  saw  in 
the  price  current.  The  question  of  profit  and  loss  to  him  is  com- 
pounded of  the  result  of  those  two  operations  ;  if  therefore  he  can 
buy  his  rupees  in  Calcutta  on  more  favorable  terms,  he  will  find  it 
to  his  interest  to  go  into  a  speculation  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  profitable.  If  he  can  get  rupees  at  1«.  Sd.  instead  of  2j.,  and 
he  can  buy  his  goods  in  Calcutta  with  the  same  number  of  rupees, 
that  is  so  much  extra  gain  to  him.  Conversely,  the  English  ex- 
porter of  goods  to  the  East  will  receive  payment  in  ntpees,  and 
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he  will  have  to  sell  those  rupees  ;  and  if  he  setU  them  for  a  less 
ftinount  of  Bovereigos,  he  will  suffer  a  loss,  and  that  is  a  discour- 
agement  to  exporting  from  this  couatry  to  India.  The  result  of 
these  two  operations — of  the  encouragement  of  e:tports  from  India 
to  this  country,  and  the  discouragement  of.  exports  from  hence  to 
India  —  necessarily  is,  an  increase  of  the  balance  which  this  coon- 
try  has  to  pay  to  India,  and  consequently  a  flow  of  silver  to  the 
East. 

1369.  And  is  so  far  a  counterbalancing  element  tending  to  raise 
the  price  of  silver,  as  compared  with  the  other  causes  which  have 
been  mentioned  which  might  depress  the  price  of  silver! — Quite 
so;  and  I  should  say,  a  cause  of  even  greater  magnitude  than  any 
which  tend  to  depress  it. 

1370.  It  is  a  rectifying  cause?  — A  rectifying  cause,  and  a  rec- 
tifying cause  of  the  first  magnitude;  because  what  I  have  said 
extends  not  only  to  India,  but  to  alt  countries  which  have  a  silver 
currency.  Those  countries  are  the  great  majority  of  the  world;  the 
circulation  of  silver  in  those  countries  is  something  enormous,  and 
to  all  those  countries  you  will  have  to  send  a  certain  amount  if 
the  depreciation  of  silver  continues.  The  quotations  of  prices  in  all 
those  countries  are  made  in  silver  ;  traders  with  those  countries  have 
to  go  through  the  operation  both  ways,  as  to  exports  and  imports, 
which  I  have  described,  in  silver.  As  to  all  those  countries,  there 
will  be  A  bounty  on  exporting  from  them  and  a  discouragement 
to  importing  into  them;  and  in  consequence,  to  every  one  of  those 
there  will  be  a  flow  of  silver. 

1371.  In  order  that  the  Committee  nay  thoroughly  possess  them- 
selves of  those  particular  points,  do  I  understand  you  correctly  that 
the  operation  is  as  follows:  A  depreciation  of  silver  in  India  and 
the  depreciation  of  the  Indian  exchange  have  the  following  effect: 
that  a  London  merchant  desiring  to  speculate  in  Indian  produce  will 
he  able  with  his  gold  to  buy  a  larger  number  of  rupees;  and  that 
if  the  prices  remain  stationary  in  India,  he  will,  having  a  larger 
number  of  rupees,  be  able  to  buy  the  exports  of  India  at  a  cheaper 
rate  himself,  and  therefore  make  a  larger  profit  t  —  Yes,  that  is  one 
side  of  the  operation. 

1372.  And  on  the  other  side,  that  the  exporter  of  goods  from 
this  country  to  India  will  realize,  if  the  prices  have  not  risen 
(which  is  the  same  supposition),  the  same  number  of  rupees  in 
India,  but  in  turning  them  into  gold  he  will  find  that  the  identical 
number  of  rupees  will  furnish  him  with  a  smaller  amount  of  gold 
in  return  here  for  his  outlay,  and  that  therefore  be  will  make  a 
less  profit !  —  Yes,  that  is  exactly  my  meaning. 
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Mb.  Fawcktt, 

1373.  That  opinion,  though,  is  baaed  on  the  supposition  that  U 
the  depreciation  of  silver  continues,  the  prices  remain  stationary,  is 
it  not  1  But  very  soon  after  the  depreciation  commences  in  those 
countries  where  silver  is  a  standard  of  currency,  the  rise  in  price! 
will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  depreciation  of  silver?  —  When 
it  is,  of  course,  the  encoutagement  is  withdrawn. 

1374.  After  all,  the  depreciatioD  of  a  metal  which  is  chosen  for 
the  standard  of  currency  is  measured  and  is  marked  by  the  rise  in 
prices,  —  that  is  what  ' '  depreciatioD  of  money  "  means  :  if  you  say  that 
money  ia  depreciated  10  per  cent.,  you  mean  that  prices  have  risen 
10  per  cent.? — I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question  you  ask. 

1375.  K  gold  were  depreciated  in  this  country  10  per  cent.,  it 
means  that  gold  possesses  10  per  cent,  less  purchasiDg  value  ) — Yes. 

1376.  Or  in  other  words,  prices  had  risen  to  that  extent  1  — Tea. 

1377.  The  same  way  in  India,  where  silver,  not  gold,  is  the 
curreucy;  if  silver  is  depreciated  to  a  certain  extent,  prices  must 
rise  to  the  same  extent :  therefore  your  reasoning  is  based  on  a 
hypothesis  which  cannot  take  place  in  actual  life!  —  No;  I  consider 
that  it  is  based  on  the  present  facts.  The  purchaung  power  of  gold 
over  silver  by  the  English  merchants  is  at  this  moment  increased,  — 
gold  will  buy  a  great  deal  more  silver  than  it  used  to  do:  but  the 
silver  prices  of  articles  in  Calcutta  have  not  been  affected  ;  silver 
is  not  as  yet  depreciated  in  the  £ast.  It  is  only  during  the  process 
of  depreciatioD  that  my  argument  holds. 

Chairman. 

1878.  When  I  asked  you  your  opinion,  I  drew  a  distinction 
between  a  temporary  effect  and  a  permanent  effect:  the  opinion  you 
have  stated,  I  understand  you  to  mean,  is,  the  temporary  and  first 
effect? — Yes;  as  soon  as  the  depreciation  of  silver  as  respects  the 
Indian  commodities  is  equal  to  i(a  depreciation  as  respects  the  gold 
of  the  English  merchant,  then  the  process  which  I  have  described 
is  at  on  end. 

Mr.  Fawcktt. 

137B,  What  I  understand  is  this  :  that  for  a  time— it  may  be 
shorter  or  longer  —  during  which  the  depreciation  of  silver  may  take 
place  without  affecting  general  prices,  you  have  indicated  the  prices* 
which  will  exercise  an  influence  to  restore  the  value  of  silver  to  its 
former  level  of  value ! — The  point  I  wish  to  make  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  this  -    that  all  over  the  East  the  process  I  have  described 

•An  evident  miapriDt  for  "proceBS." — Ed. 
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will  go  on  ;  and  tbat  to  depreciate  Bilver  S  per  cent,  all  over  the 
East  will  require  a  vast  amount  of  silver  currency,  because  the 
region  is  ao  large.  No  doubt  it  will  stop  when  the  depreciation  of 
3  per  cent.,  or.  whatever  it  majr  be,  lias  been  effected  ;  but  ttut  will 
take  a  long  time. 

Chaikhan. 

1380.  The  first  operation  is  such  as  you  have  described  ;  the 
next  operation  would  probably  be,  would  it  not,  that  the  prices  of 
commodities  in  India  would  rise!  —  Yes. 

1381.  While  silver  had  been  depreciated  I  —  Yes. 

1383.  Then  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  silver  rose,  you  would 
require  a  larger  amount  of  silver  to  do  the  work  than  had  been 
used  before  f  —  Yes. 

1383.  That  increasing  need  for  silver  to  pay  for  the  aggregate 
increase  due  to  the  rise  in  prices  would  be  spread  over  a  vast  sur- 
face, in  your  opinion  t — Yes,  that  is  my  meaning. 

1384.  Namely,  over  the  countries  with  the  silver  valuation  in 
the  East  generally?  —  Yes. 

1385.  The  greuter  demand  for  silver  during  this  process  would 
tend  to  arrest  the  fall  of  silver,  pro  tanto,  in  your  opinion  f — That 
would  he  a  main  cause,  supposing  other  causes  which  tend  to  de- 
preciate silver  to  have  the  eflect  which  is  supposed. 

1386.  In  the  first  instance,  prices  might  remain  stationary  for 
a  short  time  ;  then  the  flow  of  silver  would  take  place  to  the 
country,  owing  to  the  encouragement  to  export  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  import  ?^Ye8. 

1887.  And  when  that  was  past,  and  prices  rose  to  their  level, 
so  tliat  there  was  neither  that  encouragement  nor  discouragement, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  silver  needed  for  the  commerce  of  those 
countries  would  have  been  increased? — Yes. 

1388.  After  a  rise  of  price  all  over  the  East,  due  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  more  silver  would  be  required  for  carrying  on  the 
general  trade  of  those  countries  than  before? — Yes;  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

1389.  Have  you  at  all  calculated  the  surface  covered  by  what 
is  called  the  silver  "valuation,"  as  compared  with  that  which  is 
covered  by  the  gold  valuation  ?  — ^  It  used  to  he  said  until  a  few  years 
ago  that  England  and  Portugal  were  the  only  countries  where  gold 
vvos  the  standard  of  value  ;  and  there  were  certain  countries  which 
had  a  double  standard,  but  those  were  not  very  many ;  and  all  the 
rest  were  silver.  Silver  was  the  normal  currency  of  the  world,  and 
from  a  natural  cause  ;  because  silver  is  a  much  cheaper  metal  and 
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is  suited  to  those  mial)  tniu>ctiona  which  constitHte  the  bulk  of 
the  dealings  of  mankiiid. 

1390.  Have  jou  examined  the  statiitica  vhich  are  available  to 
the  public  with  regard  to  the  aggre^te  amount  of  ailver  and  gold 
in  variouB  countries  1  —  I  have  examined  them,  but  I  regret  to  saj 
that  I  do  not  think  thej  are  of  such  value  as  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  Bound  reasoning  in  such  investigations  as  this.  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  neither  know  with  certainty  the  present  stock  of  stiver  in 
the  world,  nor  are  you  able  to  estimate  the  prob^le  augmentation  of 
it ;  nor  do  you  know  the  effect  which  any  given  percentage,  say  10 
per  cent,  on  the  stock,  would  have  upon  its  value.  The  lost  part 
is  a  matter  which  has  not  even  been  discussed,  I  think. 

1391.  You  would  question,  after  all  the  study  you  have  pven 
to  the  subject,  both  the  accuracy  and  the  real  substantial  value  of 
figures  that  go  into  the  aggregate  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in  the 
world,  and  the  proportions  of  the  metals  to  each  other? — I  do  not 
believe  they  are  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written.  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  one  knows  anything  about  them,  or  has  the 
means  of  knowing. 

1302.  To  resume  the  point  of  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of 
isilver  on  the  Indian  exchanges,  which  is  one  point  referred  to  this 
Committee, — can  you  treat  that  question  as  one  of  exports  and 
imports  between  India  and  this  country  alone  1  I  have  heard  a 
remark  with  regard  to  the  effect  upon  other  countries. — Of  course 
it  will  be  evident  that  if  this  country  has  to  export  silver  to  the 
East,  it  must  buy  that  silver  somewhere.  That  silver  it  will  have 
to  buy  in  America  ;  and  therefore  a  consequence  of  the  new  state 
of  things  will  be,  that  the  English  exporters  of  goods  to  some  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  benefited.  I  do  not  Bay  the  English  eijKirt- 
ers  of  goods  to  America,  for  probably  we  shall  not  pay  America 
directly.  The  nature  of  the  trade  between  America  and  this  coun- 
try is,  that  America  sends  ua  directly  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
send  her,  and  America  buys  in  various  parts  of  the  world  coffee  and 
rice  and  tea  and  a  variety  of  articles,  and  that  the  sellers  of  those 
articles  draw  upon  England,  and  so  the  balance  is  struck  ;  we  shall 
have  to  pay  America  in  some  way  for  the  silver,  and  we  shall  pay 
her  by  exporting  to  the  countries  from  whom  she  buys  some  of 
those  articles  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  may  be  unfavorable  to  the 
English  exporter  of  goods  to  the  East,  yet  it  will  be  favorable  to 
another  class  of  English  exporters,  —  that  is  to  say.  those  who  pay 
America. 

18CS.     You  mean  this ;  that  as  the  silver  is  to  be  produced,  and 
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comes  to  Europe,  or  when  it  comes  to  Europe,  it  must  be  ji^id  for 
by  some  raeacis  ? — It  comes  here,  SDd  we  must  paj  for  it.  Wc 
shall  pa;  for  it,  not  to  America  directly,  in  all  probability,  but  by 
czportiDg  goods  to  various  parts  of  the  world  where  America  buys. 
She  buys  in  Brazil,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  East,  and  in  France,  and 
all  those  countries  draw  drafts  uiran  England,  and  ultimately  the 
account  is  settled  in  commodities. 

13M.  If  America  draws  more  Eastern  produce  in  consequence 
of  producing  more  silver,  and  therefore  having  something  to  sell 
which  it  can  turn  into  Commodities  abroad,  then  a  certain  amount 
of  new  purcha-iing  power  is  given  to  those  countries  from  which  it 
draws  its  exports  ?  — Yes. 

1305.  And  that  purchasing  power  they  may  again  avail  them- 
selves o!  in  purchasing  from  this  country  i — Yes;  such  are  the 
dimensions  of  our  trade,  that  ultimately  they  come  to  buy  of  us. 
We  are  the  great  settling-house  of  the  world. 

1396.  Have  you  examined  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver  upon  our  trade  up  to  this  date!  —  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
made  such  an  examination  of  it  as  I  should  like  to  lay  before  the 
Committee,  especially  as  I  understand  that  contradictory  opinions 
have  been  expressed  upon  it ;  and  I  should  rather  rely  on  the 
general  principle  I  have  stated,  because  the  facts  of  a  particular  year 
are  far  more  difficult  to  discover  than  the  general  tendencies  which 
operate  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

139T.  There  are  so  many  disturbing  causes  in  any  particular 
year  I — Yes;  and  it  is  bo  difficult  to  get  at  the  precise  facts  of 
any  particular  year.  Statements  may  be  made  as  to  depression  of 
particular  trades:  well,  what  does  "depression"  meant  the  traders 
will  not  come  and  show  you  their  books.  You  ought  to  hare  a 
comparative  statement  of  their  profits  in  the  period  at  which  the 
depression  is  said  to  commence,  and  at  the  period  of  which  you 
are  talking :  now,  no  such  account  is  ever  given  in,  and  therefore 
you  are  dealing  with  a  statement  which  you  have  do  means  of 
measuring  or  testing. 

1398.  Do  I  understand  you  rather  to  question  the  prolonged  de- 
pression in  the  Indian  trade  ?  —  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
depression  in  the  export  trade  from  this  country,  and  that  that  arises 
very  lai^ely  from  the  causes  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  The 
depreciation  of  silver  has  necessarily  caused  discouragement  to  ex- 
port to  the  East;  the  people  who  most  call  themselves  the  "Eastern 
trade  "  are  the  exporters  to  the  East. 

1309.  Unless  the  manufacturers  and  producers  in  our  manufac- 
turing districts  have  got  stocks  of  articles  already  msoofactured  for 
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India  which  they  are  bound  to  sell  ?^  No  doubt  they  will  have  to 
sell  them  practically  at  reduced  prices;  because  they  will  Bell  them 
in  rupees,  and  when  they  bring  these  rupees  bonie  they  will  yield 
less  in  sterling  money. 

1400.  Still,  if  they  are  manufactured  they  would  be  likely  to  be 
export«d  ? — Yes,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons.  Some  part  of  the 
export  trade  —  I  would  not  at  all  say  it  is  true  of  the  Eastern  trade, 
but  some  amount  of  trade  —  is  carried  on  by  drawing  on  consignees 
for  the  creation  of  bills,  which  bills  are  discounted  in  this  country  ; 
and  that  trade,  which  is  not  of  a  very  healthy  description,  will 
always  go  on,  whatever  the  prices  may  be. 

1401.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean,  in  very  general  terms,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  arrest  any  particular  branch  of  manufacture  and 
export  the  moment  it  becomes  unprofitable} — Very  difficult  indeed. 
In  the  first  place,  an  amount  of  fixed  capital  is  sunk  in  it  which 
has  to  be  moved,  and  people  have  formed  habits  and  connections; 
and  such  a  general  cause  as  I  have  been  speaking  of  will  not 
operate  perhaps  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

1403.  The  export  trade  from  this  country  to  another  great  con- 
suming country  might  be  prolonged  sometimes  without  its  being 
exactly  evidence  that  that  export  was  the  result  of  sound  trade  and 
permanent  csubcb  ?  —  Quite  so  ;  without  its  being  at  all  a  conclusive 
indication  that  it  was  such  a  trade  as  ought  to  be  carried  on,  or 
such  a  trade  as  anybody  would  begin. 

1403.  Wouid  the  depreciation  of  silver  have  this  effect,— that  it 
would  prevent  tbe  extension  of  business  or  the  initiation  of  new 
business  while  alarm  was  felt  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  returns 
through  the  fluctuations  in  silver,  but  it  would  not  cause  an  imme- 
diate cessation  and  diminution  of  the  trade  f^  Yes,  it  would  have 
that  effect;  it  would  have  a  gradual  tendency  in  that  direction, — ■ 
tendency  to  make  the  export  trade  to  India  cease. 

1404.  Turning  to  another  subject,  —  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  I  think,  has  been  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  has  been  caused  by  the  increased  production  or 
the  impression  produced  by  the  increased  production  in  America,  by 
the  demonetization  in  Germany,  and  by  the  increase  of  the  drafts 
of  the  Indian  Council:  do  you  agree  in  the  existence  of  these 
causes? — I  think  that  those  causes  are  real,  but  I  think  a  fourth 
ought  to  be  added  to  them. 

1403.  What  is  that  fourth  cause?  —  A  number  of  states  which 
are  grouped  together  in  what  b  called  the  "Latin  Union"  have 
ceased  to  coin  silver  ever  since  the  year  1874  in  the  same  manner 
which  they  did  before.     As  the   Committee  are  aware,   the   Latin 
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Union  is  &  name  for  five  states, — France,  Bel^um,  Italj,  Switzer- 
land, and  -  Greece,  —  which  up  to  the  year  1874  had  what  thej 
called  a  ' '  double  standard "  ;  that  is  to  ea;,  silver  and  gold  were 
tenders  for  any  amount  for  debts,  and  the  coinage  was  framed  on 
the  relation  of  15|  to  1.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  open  to  anybody 
to  go  to  the  French  or  any  other  mints,  with  silver  or  gold  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  get  it  coined.  The  consequence  of  course  was, 
that  the  moment  [either]  metal  became  depreciated,  the  holders  took 
it  to  those  mints  and  had  it  coined  ;  but  in  the  year  1874  that 
process  was  arrested,  because  those  governments  limited  the  amount 
of  silver  which  tbey  would  coin  :  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
change  of  policy,  all  the  silver  which  is  now  flooding  the  London 
market  and  lowering  the  price  would  have  been  long  since  in  the 
mints  of  those  countries  ;  it  would  have  released  gold  from  them, 
and  the  combined  effect  of  tbe  two  operations  would  have  been, 
that  the  comparative  value  of  gold  and  silver  would  have  been  very 
little  altered, — probably  not  at  all. 

1408.  Without  ^ving  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  did  right 
or  wrong  in  the  steps  they  have  taken,  do  I  understand  you  to 
mean  that  their  abstention  from  purchasing,  whereas  formerly  they 
were  buyers,  must  be  added  to  the  effect  of  the  demonetization  in 
Germany  ?  —  The  operation  of  the  double  standard  caused  a  supply 
on  speculation.  The  moment  any  one  of  the  two  metals  becomes 
depreciated,  there  is  a  motive  to  any  bullion  dealer  to  take  the 
depreciated  metal  to  the  mint,  leave  it  there,  have  it  coined,  and 
with  that  he  can  buy  the  appreciated  metal  and  have  a  profit  :  in 
that  way,  in  former  times,  the  old  silver  currency  of  France  was 
entirely  taken  away  and  gold  substituted  for  it,  merely  because  gold 
was  cheaper  ;  in  the  same  way  now,  if  the  Latin  Union  continued 
to  coin  as  before,  gold  would  have  been  taken  away  and  silver 
taken  back. 

1407.  Are  you  aware  that  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  Bank  of 
France  has  increased  of  late  years!— Yes,  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
now  twenty  millions  or  more. 

1408.  You  contend  that  but  for  their  cessation  of  coinage,  a 
larger  figure  than  that  would  have  accumulated  1  — Yes,  and  gold 
would  have  been  taken  away  from  them. 

1409.  To  tbe  same  amount? — To  an  equivalent  amount,  not 
only  of  France,  but  the  Latin  Union  generally. 

1410.  There  hsa  been  once  or  twice  before,  has  there  not,  in 
France,  a  change  from  silver  to  gold  and  from  gold  to  silver !  — 
Yea:  we  were  enabled  to  pay  India  in  silver  for  the  cotton  we 
wanted  during  the  famine,  by  getting  it  from  the  French  currency 
in  this  way. 

Vol.  v.— 40 
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1411.  Was  FraDce  at  that  time  drained  of  a  hrge  portion  of 
its  ailver  cuireDcj  ?  —  A  very  large  portion.  It  waa  the  aaying  in 
France  at  that  time,  "The  English  have  taken  away  the  silver," 
meaning  that  we  had  sent  it  to  India.  It  was  quit«  tnie  that  it 
was  bought  up  with  gold. 

1413.  Did  we  pay  a  premium  on  silver  at  the  time  I  —  Qold 
was  much  depreciated  as  against  the  legal  equation,  just  as  silver  is 
now  against  the  legal  equation,  and  therefore  it  was  profitable  to 
send  gold  to  the  mint. 

1413.  Had  the  governments  fai  the  Latin  Union  not  curtailed 
their  coinage  even  before  the  year  1874  f  — 1874  is  the  first  year  in 
which  they  made  a  treaty  on  this  subject,  I  think. 

1414.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  facts  with  regard  to 
the  legislation  as  to  Hollands  —  It  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
of  Holland  in  this  question  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country;  because  they  have,  as  England  has,  an  Indian  Ehnpire,  and 
they  have  the  same  currency  in  the  Indian  Empire  as  they  have 
at  home.  They  are  much  in  the  same  position  that  we  should  be 
in  if  we  had  a  rupee  currency  bete,  and  ne  thought  of  demonetit- 
ing  rupees.  It  has  been  proposed  to  demonetize  the  Dutch  dollar, 
which  is  the  coinage  both  of  Holland  and  of  Java,  and  of  other 
Dutch   possessions,    which   circulates   in    the   East   to   an  enormous 

1415.  The  Dutch  dollar  has  not  yet  been  demonetized?— It  has 
not ;  but  proposals  are  constantly  being  made,  and  an  experimental 
step  was  made  last  year  towards  its  demonetization. 

1416.  Was  a  bill  passed  with  regard  to  it? — Tea;  but  like 
many  experimental  measures,  it  was  very  complex.  I  should  not 
like  to  explain  its  exact  e&ect ;  I  have  hod  it  explained  to  me  in 
various  ways.  It  was  a  small  act  in  itself,  and  only  of  importance 
as  an  indication  of  a  policy  which  was  to  follow. 

1417.  Was  it  a  temporary  act  or  a  permanent  act  ? — Temporary. 

1418.  To  cease  when  !  —  To  cease  very  soon,  I  think  ;  but  I  «m 
not  perfectly  certain. 

1419.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  that  act  ceases,  will  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland  have  to  make  up  its  mind  one  way  or  the  other 
again,  and  to  take  some  measures? — Either  to  make  a  diange,  or 
leave  things  as  tbey  are  ;  Holland  demonetized  gold  years  ago,  and 
has  only  a  silver  currency. 

1420.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  czpresBing  any  speculative 
opinion,  they  have  not  yet  established  a  gold  valnation  ? — No;  they 
have  greater  difficulties  in  going  in  that  direction  than  any  other 
country. 
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USl.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  publications  that  Holland 
was  one  of  those  countries  that  adopted  the  gold  valuation? — That 
is  a  complete  error ;  many  circumstances  much  impede  them  in  so 

1423.  Have  they  been  buying  silver  or  gold  latterly,  to  your 
knowledge? — I  could  not  lay  the  details  before  Uie  Committee. 

Mr.  Pawcett. 
143S.    The  Latin  Union,  or  the  Latin  ConventioD,  coDtinaes  in 
operation  till  1880,  does  it  not!— Till  some  date  of  that  kind. 

1434.  Therefore  its  policy,  which  you  think  has  been  influential 
in  assisting  the  depreciation  of  silver,  will  continue  till  the  time 
when  it  ceases,  when  the  coofederation  breaks  up?  —  Not  necessa- 
rily :  it  hss  an  annual  meeting,  by  which  it  determines  the  amoimt 
of  silTer  which  it  will  coin.  I  should  say  that  in  1874  they  had 
made  a  cardinal  alteration  in  their  policy  ;  the  theory  of  the  double 
standard  is,  that  any  one  should  be  able  to  bring  his  money  to  the 
mint  and  get  it  coined  in  any  amount,  but  that  was  altered. 

CHAHtHAN. 

1435.  What  was  the  original  policy  of  the  Latin  Union? — It 
was  the  policy  of  the  double  standard,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  both 
gold  and  silver  circulate  and  are  legal  tenders  for  any  amount,  and 
in  which  the  relation  between  them  was  that  of  10^  to  1. 

1436.  What  was  the  object  of  their  combining  ?  —  It  was,  I  sup- 
pose, partly  a  political  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  Empire 
to  gain  an  influence  in  those  countries,  and  partly  the  natural  wish 
of  countriea  so  intimately  connected  to  have  the  same  coinage  ;  and 
they  adopted  the  French  coinage  of  that  time,  as  being  that  of  the 
predominant  power. 

1437.  The  Latin  Union  was  not  formed  with  reference  at  all  to 
the  question  as  between  silver  and  gold?  —  They  simply  adopted 
the  French  currency  of  that  time. 

1438.  The  policy  to  suspend  the  coinage  is  the  common  policy 
that  has  been  adopted  by  them  In  the  course  of  their  union,. hut 
ia  not  one  of  the  principles  of  their  union  ? — It  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  union.  They  gave  up  the  double 
standard  the  moment  they  allowed  their  metal  to  he  limited  ;  the 
cardinal  principle  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Fawcktt. 

1439.  Did  not  they  come  to  some  agreement  with  reference  to 
the  coinage  of  silver,  which  agreement  was  to  continue  in  operation 
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till  18801     I  think  we  have  had  evidence  to  that  effect.  —  Thej  met 
annually,   and   determined  the   amount  of  silver  which   they  should 

1430.  I  think  Mr.  Giffen  gave  the  eridenoe,  hut  I  fancy  we 
have  had  evidence  to  this  effect :  that  when  they  met  in  1874,  on« 
of  their  agreements  was,  that  they  should  continue  a  certain  policy 
with  regard  to  the  coinage  until  1880,  and  that  they  should  be  bound 
by  that  agreement  until  that  year?  —  They  re-vote  anDUally  what 
the  amount  shall  be  ;  and  it  is  open  now  to  the  annual  meeting 
to  change,  and  to  ^o  back  to  the  double  standard  pure  and  simple- 
In  18T4  the  amount  which  tbey  agreed  to  coin  was  £4,800,000  ; 
in  1875  it  was  raited  to  £S, 000,000,  and  now  it  has  gone  back  to 
£4,800.000  in  1879.     It  is  divided  between  the  countries. 

1431.  You  say  they  cardinally  changed  their  policy  in  1874 
with  regard  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  their  policy  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  course  is  uncertain? — Very  uncertain.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility—  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  probability — that  they  might  begin 
to  coin  silver  in  unliiuited  amounts,  and  that  would  take  the  silver 
off  the  market. 

1433.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  continue 
this  policy,  which  you  think  has  been  influential  in  assisting  the 
depreciation! — Yes;  or  they  may  go  further,  and  demonetize  the 
silver  in  F^nce.  That  has  been  proposed,  and  that  would  throw 
an  additional  amount  of  silver  on  the  market. 

1433.  Their  policy  one  way  or  the  other  will  have  a  considerable 
effect  cither  in  promoting  the  depreciation  of  silver  or  in  retarding 
its  depreciation  ;  and  tiiat  policy  with  regard  to  the  future  is,  in 
your  opinion,  obscure  and  uncertain! — Yes;  it  will  be  a  force  of 
the  firiit  magnitude. 

1434.  You  would  not  like,  at  any  rate,  positively  to  predict 
in  what  direction  that  force,  which  you  have  described  as  one  of 
the  first  magnitude,  will  operate!  —  I  think  there  are  very  great 
(lilflculties  in  the  way  of  demonetizing  silver  in  France:  and  it  is 
ccrtaifi,  I  believe,  that  the  present  rulers  of  France  wish  to  preserve 
what  they  call  an  "  expectant  attitude,"  and  to  continue  the  present 
state  of  things,  only  coining  limited  amounts  ;  but  whether  they 
will  be  able  so  to  continue  I  do  not  know. 

143n.  Do  you  think  that  one  element  in  considering  what  the 
value  of  silver  is,  is  this,  —  tlmt  the  value  of  the  precious  metal, 
after  all,  is  determined  by  the  same  considerations  as  the  value  of 
any  other  mineral  or  any  other  commodity,  and  that  consequently  the 
cost  of  producing  those  metals,  or  the  cost  of  raising  them,  must 
have  an  imporinnt  bearing  on  their  future  value  7 — Undoubtedly. 
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1436.  Therefore,  if  the  cost  of  prt>ducing  eilver  should  greati; 
dimioish,  that  must  acraner  or  later,  juat  in  the  same  way  as  if 
the  cost  of  producing  any  other  article  greatlj  diminiahed,  have  its 
effect  upon  its  value! — That  will  of  course  have  an  effect  upon  the 
value,  but  it  nill  be  limited  by  several  coDsiderations.  One  is,  that 
it  is  the  cost  of  production  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
which  regulates  the  price  ;  not  the  cost  of  production  in  those 
mines  of  splendid  fertility  which  we  hear  of,  but  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  least  of  the  old  mines  which  keeps  itself  at  work. 

1487.  To  draw  ao  analogy,  if  you  suddenly  discovered  in  a 
country  a  great  tract  of  fertile  land,  the  immediate  effect  of  that 
land  being  discovered,  which  would  enable  agricultural  produce  to 
be  produced  cheaper,  would  not  necessarily  be,  to  lower  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  if  the  demand  for  it  keep*  on  increasing,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  (comparatively  speaking)  unfertile 
land  in  cultivation,  which  before  had  been  cultivated?  —  Quite  so. 

1488.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  fertile  land  should  eo 
add  to  agricultural  produce  that  the  more  unproductive  sources  of 
supply  which  had  been  before  worked,  should  be  given  up,  then 
the  cost  of  producing  that  produce  would  diminish  T — Yes. 

1439.  You  think  that  would  apply  as  an  analogy  to  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals? — Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  the  mine  of  the 
least  fertility  that  should  keep  itself  at  work,  that  would  regulate 
the  price. 

1440.  You  have  described  to  us  very  clearly  what  you  think 
will  he  the  effect  on  the  trade  of  India,  if  the  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver continues ;  but  have  you  considered  what  its  effect  on  the 
revenue  of  India  is  I  —  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  unfavorable  to  the 
revenue  of  India,  because  the  Indian  government  are  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  increase  their  taxation. 

1441.  And  the  peculiarly  unfavorable  effect  it  will  produce  is 
[due  to]  this,  —  that  one  considerable  portion  of  the  land  revenue 
of  India  is  either  permanently  or  for  a  considerable  period  fixed  in 
pecuniary  amount,  which  amount  is  estimated  in  silver  It — Yes. 

1442.  Therefore,  although  from  that  circumstance  inferences  J 
may  come  into  operation  to  correct  any  bad  effect  which  it  may 
have  on  the  trade  of  India,  the  loss  which  would  arise  to  the  reve- 
nne  of  India  from  that  circumstance  cannot  be  got  over  by  any  of 

■lEvldent  mUprlnt*  for  "kept"  and  "Influences." — Ed. 

tThis  cnrlouB  blander  Is  exictlv  repeated  by  Ba^ebot  bimself  in  one  of 
bis  aitlrlea  (see  ante,  pafx  HO,  lut  line  but  one).  In  both  casee  1  have 
idded  tbe  words  In  brackets  to  make  sense.  Of  coarse  the  fliing  of  tb<- 
Indian  revenue  was  not  due  to  tbe  depreciation  of  eilvpr,  as  the  clunifj 
wording  of  Mr.  Faweett'i  qnestioD  and  Bagehot's  editorial  Imply. —  Ed. 
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I  which  70U  have  referred  ?  —  I  do  not  thiok 
there  ie  uiy  coauectioa  between  the  trade  of  India  and  the  reve- 
nue of  India  for  this  purpoBe  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Indian  government,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  apply 
additional  taxation. 

1448.  But  as  to  the  loss  on  the  revenue,  even  if  thej  could 
apply  additioDiil  taiation  :  *  which  is  a  fixed  pecuniarj  amount,  either 
fixed  pcrmaDentl;  or  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  —  thero 
is  DO  way  of  meeting  that?  —  No;  that  ia  a  matt«r  of  agreement 
which  cannot  be  altered. 

BiR  ChaBLBB  HlLLfl. 

1444.  You  mentioned  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany 
as  being  one  of  the  causes  :  I  suppose  you  will  supplement  that  by 
the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  fresh  coinage?  —  Quite  so. 

1445.  It  includes  not  only  the  selling  of  the  silver,  but  i^so  the 
cessation  of  the  demand  for  fresh  silver  ? —  Yes. 

1449.  Tou  stated  that  you  thought  it  was  very  difficult  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  there  was  in  circn- 
laljon  in  the  world  ;  I  think  you  go  further,  do  you  not,  and  say 
it  is  very  difficult  to  form  even  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  gold 
in  circulation  in  England? — There  are  very  various  estimates  by 
very  competent  persons.  Of  course  it  ia  much  more  possible  to  get 
near  that  than  the  circulation  of  the  world,  but  such  eatimatas  are 
more  matters  of  scientific  conjecture  than  anything  else. 

1447.  We  had  some  figures  given  us  as  to  the  amount  of  tha- 
lers  in  Germany  :  do  you  think  that  those  are  also  very  doubtfull  — 
Very  dubious  indeed.  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  government 
do  not  themselves  Ifnow  ;  their  whole  policy  is  perplexed  by  un- 
certainty as  to  that,  as  far  as  an  external  observer  can  judge. 

Chairmas. 

1448.  When  you  speak  of  the  drafts  of  the  government  of 
India,  you  consider  that  those  drafts,  I  presume,  are  determined  by 
the  amount  that  they  require  :  it  is  not  an  open  question  how 
much  money  they  can  raise,  or  how  much  they  need  not  nuse) — I 
suppose  that  the  drafts  are  regulated  by  the  necessities  of  the  Indian 
government  at  home  :  they  have  a  certain  interest  to  pay,  certain 
salaries  to  diechaige,  and  certain  things  to  buy,  which  are  abaohite 
necessities,  I  suppose. 

1449.  You  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  when  yon  slated,  as 
other  witnesses  have  stated,  that  the  increase  in  the  drafts  of  (he 

*Boaie  words  like  "Ibi  land  ta(,"ar«  evidently  oiDltl«d  hers.  — Ed, 
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Indian  Council  ia  one  of  the  causM  which  have  led  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  ulver,  that  it  was  at  all  a  cauM  which  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment could  have  avoided !  —  I  apprehend  it  ia  not  optional  at 
all. 

Ur.  Fawcett. 
1450.  The  great  part  of  the  expenditure  of  India  is  quite  within 
the  control  of  the  Home  government  here.  I  will  give  one  illus- 
tration. For  instance,  so  much  had  to  be  remitted  from  India  to 
England  for  the  payment  for  the  buildings  at  the  India  OfBce  :  it 
waa  perfectly  optional  with  the  Government  here  whether  they 
erected  buildings.  I  do  not  mean  to  eay  whether  they  were  wise 
in  erecting  the  buildings  they  have,  but  it  was  optional  for  them  to 
spend  more  or  less  or  the  exact  amount  which  they  did  spend  on 
ttiose  buildings.  Therefore  the  expenditure  is  within  their  control; 
but  having  sanctioned  a  certain  expenditure,  of  course  the  amount 
they  have  to  withdraw  is  not  within  their  control? — Yes,  it  is 
only  in  that  sense  optional.  Having  determined  their  expenditure 
by  political  considerations,  the  money  must  come. 
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Abblabd,  p.,  I.  xcitl. 

Aberdeen,  Oeoi^^  Earl  of  (Qordon),  charactor  of,  lif.  A-T  (aune  not  Klren), 
19H:  not  BiieciollT  b  financier,  S80;  hi*  Cabinet,  It.  T4. 

Abraham,  lite  lu  ace  of,  v.  &i. 

"  Abstinence  "  or  EnftaB  as  a  factor  in  Talue,  T.  S60-T0,  419-21,  433-6,  &S  tq., 
450-6;  broached  b;  Senior,  I.  Ivlll. 

Abstract  ecience,  meaDS  tacts  •nJnu*  Bometblui;,  t.  2S7,  819,  323. 

AbulfaraK<uK,  SjrEan  biiiho|)  and  falgturlaii,  II.  11. 

Acad^mie  Pranc^Bs,  Bt^ranjji^r  OD  Ite  dreariness, !.  IS2;  batted  of  origloalltv. 
It.  469-TO. 

Achillea,  as  material  for  poetrj, !.  66,  68  ;  tvpe  of  savage  rolllrioiu  iQStlDcta,  11. 
113, 114  (same,  i.  ;iiiivlii.);  of  Bavage  chUdlshoeBs,  iv.  438. 

Acfclom,  MlsB  (Lady  Allborp).  III.  816. 

Act  of  1743,  on  Bank  of  Eugland,  v.  66. 

Act  of  1844.  eee  Peel's  Act. 

Act  of  Settlement,  eee  essay  on  Bollngbroke  (Vol.  111.),  and  It.  84. 

Action,  readlnes*  the  [irime  reqoUlIe  tor,  i.  xe.;  cannot  be  allowed  perfect 
freedom,  11.  358;  mlncblefs  of  excessive  Impulse  to,  h'.  564-71. 

Acton,  tlieatrlcal,  not  •'  elow  "  i.  376-7. 

Acts  of  Parliamenl,  clnmsy  drattlug,  It,  182 ;  oiDst  be  technical,  t.  203. 

AddlDfCton,  aee  Sldmouth. 

Addison,  J.,  his  Sir  RoRer  de  CoTerlej,  f.  Uiivli.,  It.  386;  retired  citlien's 
Journal,  1.  368;  esteem  of  Mr.  Wortley,  S&7-6;  on  vivacity,  383;  Oxford 
treiolnE,  U-  14;  made  secretary  to  Lords  Justices  on  Queen  Anne's  death, 
111.  318;  highest  type  of  Queen  Anne  strle,  iv.  44U,  461;  contrast  with 
Bacon,  491 ;  style  suitable  to  matter.  4lr7. 

AdmlnUtralor,  Deedfiil  requisites  of,  111.  1K--2Q,  1S6-7,  158-9. 

Adoption,  Acllon  of,  la  savage  tribes.  It.  476. 

AdTcrtlslntc,  needful  outlay  In  trade,  t.  449. 

AdvoHSon,  as  a  tpeeulalion,  II.  2. 

.^elnelan  talent,  v.  47Qf, 

^mlliua  Paulus,  Plutarcb  on,  il.  116. 

^nesldemns,  L  267. 

jEschylus,  1.66. 

.^tollan  League,  HI.  381. 

Africa.  South,  taming  animals  Id,  It.  463,  t.  4SS-3;  Interior  a  protected  dis- 
trict, It.  487. 

Agamemnon's  dream  (type  of  belief  Id  lying  gods),  ti.  ISO. 

Age.  BlTle  of  an,  Iv.  448-31,  491-3. 

"Aelo'''  on  coins,  v.  5fi,  476(  (same). 

Agitation,  leaching  by,  II.  443-4;  machinery  of.  111.  61-3;  adTantages  In 
Eldon'B  lime,  SO,  It.  182.  .  -« 

Agitator,  retiuh^ments  of,  ill.  66,  68;  apt  to  be  Inaccnimte,  81;  contrast  be- 
tween O'ConneU  and  Cobden,  414 

Agricultural  communities,  early,  condition  of,  v.  2tl6S. 

Agrleultural  districts,  modem,  save  more  money  Ihan  thej  can  use,  y.  10 ;  set 


of  population  away  from,  i 
iculture,  A; '"'""   "~    "' 


Agriculture,  iconomiiia  on,  ill.  201-3,  T.  876 ;  sUte  of  all  trade  depends  on 

condition  of,  t.  BS-6;  Adam  Smith  on,  876-8. 
"Alarm"  (paolc),  T,  33-6,  S8.  188. 
Alaeko,  native  polterv,  v.  420. 
Albert,  Prince,  ill.  AfH-S;  social  non-eRecte  of  death,  Iv.  92;  secret  hut  well- 

UBcd  power,  W ;  good  sense  In  1857-9,  108-9 ;  compared  witb  Leopold  1. 

and  Palmeratoii,  114;  hard  worker,  121 ;  type  of  good  kius,  241. 
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Alclblades,  type  or  sUteeman  (BoUngbroke),  ill.  lCt)-TO,  SOS,  209,  221. 

AlexaTider  I.  of  RuBBla,  saye  a  good  despot  Is  a  '■  bappy  accident,"  It.  118. 

AleiBDder  the  Great,  li,  29,  «8. 

Alexandria,  library  ot,  ii.  336. 

Alfred.  Kina;,  quer;  founder  ot  Ualverdty  College,  Oxford,  U.  13. 

Allsnu,  Sir  A.,  on  P[tt,  1.  S5T ;  aa  narrator,  li.  39 ;  teellugs  oa  reroluttooary 
tendencies,  tii.  8-9;  opinion  on  banging  ot  BelUugbam,  10. 

AlkmieoDJdF,  il.  343. 

"All  Case  "  metLod  in  political  ecoDomj,  v.  Stt ;  Impoeaible,  252-3. 

Allen,  Dr.  J.,  political  reformer.  Hi.  62. 

Alma,  Battle  of,  woo  by  tbe  "uneducated  gentry,"  11.  "iH. 

Alphens,  In  Greek  raytbologyi  I.  101. 

Aitb»rp,  Lord  w.  U.  Bpencer),  III.  3OT-8U. 

America  (see  also  United  Btatea),  no  high  naUTe  ciTfliiatioo  in,  It.  437-«, 
because  protected  by  ocean,  401;  terrible  old  rellglom,  467;  colonial 
type  developing  In,  451-2;  mulattoes  in,  47S-7. 

AmericaoB,  see  United  States,  people. 

Am»terdam.  Bank  of,  origin,  r.  65-6,  4T8i  (same). 

Anilsman   Islands,  type  oi'  isolated  communiliee.  It.  45T,  466. 

Auciurre,  survival  ol  early  type  of  republic,  It.  659. 

AukHcbu  Church,  Bee  Church  of  England. 

Anglomania,  In  Europe  before  the  French  Revolallon,  III.  164-S. 

Animals,  tamlnic  of,  it.  463,  v.  421-8. 

"Animated  moderation,"  iv.  574-6. 

Anne,  Queen,  see  painim  article  on  BoUngbroke,  Vol.  111.;  Swift  on,  ill.  StS, 
Iv.  ^1;  weBknees,  ii.  252;  problems  o(  her  time,  1.  lixxTii.;  rule  sup- 
ported by  rellglouB  feeling.  It.  83-4 ;  creation  of  peers  under.  251 ; 
national  sitaatloo  in  last  years  ot,  SHB-4:  her  death  the  beginnlDg  of 
long  Whig  rule,  349 ;  age  of— like  and  unlike  oura,  lit.  169,  and  tbst  ot 
Elizabeth,  It.  490-1,  literary  style  bMfun  by  Steele,  44»,  «1. 

Anomalies  In  politics,  use  and  Interest  ol7lv.  Sm-K. 

Antl-Com-LaiT  League,  aee  "  Mr.  Cobdeu,"  Vol.  111. ;  aleo  I.  xrll.,  lU.  48-0, 
TT.  305,  362-S ;  sprang  from  Adam  Bmltb,  t.  346. 


"Anilquarian,"  change  in  meaning,    It.  4S 
"Antiquity,"  everything  an,  iv.  427-8,  487. 
Antonines,  age  of,  il.  45. 
itony,  Mark,  11.  383. 


iK 


Apellea,    

AppearaucGB  In  politics  are  realities,  iv.  193. 

"Apprehension  mlDlmom"  of  bank  reserve,*.   £07-10. 

Aqulnaa.  Thomas.  11.  68,  408. 

Archimedes  (an),  not  a  mere  mathematical  machine,  i.  SBS. 

Architecture,  classic  u>.  Gothic,  II.  353. 

Arelhusa,  in  Greek   mythology,  1. 101. 

Argonauts,  11.  S46. 

le,  Archibald  Duke  ot  (Campbell),  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  UL  217. 
ito,  L.,  1.  211. 

Arisiides,  aUnsioQ  to  cause  of  his  ostracism,  IL  370  (not  named);  type  of 
xtatesman,  S81. 

Aristocracy  (sec  also  below  and  Lords),  value  In  primitive  times,  It.  4T5-6;  a 
"  provisional  "  institution,  481 ;  breeding  power,  v,  3SS-9 ;  Greek,  resulted 
from  expanding  the  "council."  Iv.  2!9;  straggle  with  democracy,  in  old 
Greece  and  modem  Europe.  650-8;  best  conditions  for  power,  19;  chai^ 
acterlstlc  evils.  I.  288;  Impotent  in  a  revolution,  iv,  135-6;  not  subject 
to  social  bribes,  14!,  hut  unfit  tor  bnslness,  145-7  (cf.  til.  11);  Bpecfallj  fit 
for  diplomacy,  147-8;  unreality  ot  llteralure,  1. 166-7:  separation  between 
taste  ami  morality.  II.  IBS;  natunl   constitution  of  ''society,"  Iv.  89-90. 

Aristocracy.  English  (see  also  Lords,  Houaa  of|.  never  literary,  1.  253;  caused 
untenable  political  progress  in  I^ncastrian  time,  277-8,  380-1 ;  salva- 
tion of  England  in  Stuart  time.  111.  340-1:  In  last  century  — plctureaque 
life,  11.  173-4,  ruled  House  of  Commons  bv  rotten-borough  system.  III. 
11,  48,  iv.  14,  129.  378-82.  and  bv  social  influence,  I.  378,  had  an  Intel. 
lectual  tone  now  lost,  S73-4;  displaced  by  middle  class,  ill.  340.  Iv.  15; 
sMU  leaders  of  plutocracT,  Iv.  18 ;  Infiuence  depends  on  House  of  Lords. 
30;  decay  ot  prestige,  1^-8;  a«  a  class  afraid  to  be  prolllgale,  141-2; 
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"  feeble  and  forloni,"  149:  use  ot,  to  Imprew  popular  ImaglnatioD,  123-1, 
3lt7-70,  to  prevent  wonbip  of  wealtb  and  office,  131-6;  rulea  b^  sway 
over  popalar  feelliiK*,  ill.  II,  W.  IST;  character,  Iv.  3B4. 

Aristotle,  Dr.  Arould  on  school  valae  of,  I.  Ixxilx.;  on  jAx,  15:  on  divided 
naCurea,  B3;  on  buniBa  cliaratter,  HB;  oo  Bolitade,  »4,  ISB:  tbougbt 
money  bsrreu,  II.  2;  date,  39;  awkward  Kyle,  123;  "Politics,"  ill.  S:£j,  Siki; 
"Rhetoric,"  417-18;  Toryism,  Iv.  44S,  «3;  on  slavery,  in,  T.  2ni; 
atiiiusphere   ot  hie  works,  iv.  553;   allualon,  ii,  407. 

ArllhnietLc,  truths  self-evident,  U,  350;  boj  prodlgle*  ot,  iv.  615;  primitive, 
811,  V.  2S4-5,  82" 


Arnold,  M.,  "^vmeoldes"  quoted,  1.  ixvUI.,  SIS-IB;  deflnltlon  ot  poetn', 
194,  211-13;  on  Sbakespeare,  228,  3UU,  11.  213;  quoted,  i.  SCO,  II.  1»5. 
S»d,  lU.  419,   V.   883;  favors  «d   Eagllsb  Academy,  Iv.  467. 

Arnold,  Dr.  T.,  on  elasalcs  v».  natural  acienoe,  I.  lixivlil.-lxxzix. ;  on  Gras- 
mer«,  05 ;  on  Robespierre,  86-7 ;  effect  of  his  leacblne,  18:4-5 ;  on  "  mora) 
tbou);htfulneui,"  IL  101-5;  "misused  trial  time,"  lU.  16U;  on  unity  ot 
cburcb  and  state,  Iv.  444;  on  ancient  hate  of  commerce,  458-4;  type 
Of  man,  ill.  815.  SIT. 

o  common  sUndard  of,  II.  830-8;   claaalc   vi.   Gotbic,  853-4;    only  kind 

ited  to   Ensland,   I.  B79 ;    literary,   r-   ■'"■--^ ■■- ' 

_.-ownlQft."  Vol.  I.,  also  i.  382-4,  if.  I 

Arthur,  Kin^,  •«  material  [or  poetry,  i.  66. 

Aryan  natloas.  In  patriarchal  stafce,  It.  436-6;  polity,  445,  4T6,  556;  no 
monopolv  of  free  polity,  661;   a  primitive  race  type,  61i7. 

Aacetlcism,  1.  310-12. 

Aaelenlo  contract  (slave  trade),  Ul.  304. 

Assyriaas,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewla  on  blstorv  of,  111.  340. 

Astronomy,  special  optical  rules  in,  II.  34U;  personal  equation  in,  858; 
ancient,  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  un,  UL  337,  215-6. 

AMvIsm  Id  societies,  tv.  MO-1. 

Atbanasian  cr«ed,  1.  K)9;  disliked  by  Broad  Cborcb,  II.  804. 

Athanaslnt,  quoted,  II.  378. 

Athenians,  versatility  and  mobility,  1.  icL;  curiosity,  IL  421;  of  common 
Grcelt  stock,  Iv.  488,  490. 

Athens,  historic  v.  prehlatorlc,  Iv.  445-6;  "free  failure,"  446;  religious  perse- 
cution in.  11.  341-^  Iv.  50^;  broke  the  "cake  ot  cu«iom,"541,  549;  Intel- 
lecluat  bead  of  old  world,  545,  but  plenty  of  popular  superstition,  5.'i3; 
strui'ii>e  with  Sparta,  551 ;  narrow  escape  from  Persia,  559-60;  oofeguards 
ot  trade  loans  ia,  v.  303. 

Alluntic  Oi:ean.  bar  to  spread  ot  clvlllution,  iv.  404. 

Atmosphere,  keeping  an.  I.  SS-S. 

A  tone  meat,  doctrine  of  the,  11.  130. 

Atterbury.  F.,  wanU  the  ■> Pretender"  proolotmed,  IIL  SIT. 

Aullo,  11. 53. 

Aubrey.  J.,  ITIb-pentnry  antiquarian,  I.  S14. 

AugiiAtlne,  type  of  religious  enthusiast,  I.  48,  II.  153 ;  on  nature  of  Ood,  11.  118. 

Auioistua,  proscription  by.  It  888;  policy  compared  with  Louis  Napoleon's, 
ibid.,  self;  age  of,  &,  61;  body-Kuard  barbariao  mercenaries,  Iv.  459; 
sham  freedom  ut  thought  under,  ^8. 

Austri),  Jane,  quoted,  I.  427. 

Austen,  Lady,  Cowper's  friend,  i.  434-T. 

An^tjn,  J.,  OD  Bishop  Butler,  tl.  120  i  character  and  Influence  ot  his  phlloso- 
phv,iU.  362-6;  analysis  ut  laws,  481. 

Austrelia,  cllcnate  and  organic  life.  Iv,  439;  natives  — a  primitive  rac«  type, 
027,  developed  no  high  civilization,  487-8,  because  protected  bv  ocean, 
404,  487,  gnlned  irlves  by  force,  619,  nasilng  away,  401,  e*.  English,  580, 
imitative  power  601.  pottery,  v.  ^0,  Ignorant  of  traffic,  283,  hypothetical 
tribes.  Iv.  BlI ;  English  setilemenie — Vuck  ot  spaiM  native  Inhabitance, 
V.  3:19,  attempt  at  feudal  colonization,  iv.  266,  fyi.  unconscious  selection 
in  commnnltleB.  190,  colonial  type  developlnt;  among,  453,  no  reversion 
to  native  type.  4SS.  type  uf  "  bare- oil oded "  new  country.  350,  political 
deadlock  In  Victoria.  130,  131.  currency,  v.  480. 

Austria,  royal  house  of  In  1700,  111.  188 ;  agrees  to  Join  Latlci  Union,  v.  470(. 
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"  Auilllary  "  credit  dealerE,  v.  35-6. 

Areuc.  M.-A.-P.  d',  OD  Dative  BraiUian  potter;,  t.  42t. 

"Aylesbarf  Case"  (1T03),  quarrel  over  prlYUegea  lu  English  FtrilameDt,  1?. 

131. 
AilecB,  l«rrtblB  oid  rellgionB,  Iv.  467. 

Bail,  worship  of  (breaklaf;  early  lav),  t.  SS7. 

BMiliBfCG,  C.,  calL'ulatliiK  machloe,  I.  3b. 

Babrlua,  Fables  of,  ill.  223. 

Babyluniau  aod  Persian  monarcbs.  c^olosge  dllScultlet,  V.  4Tef. 

Bacon,  F.,  Honinr  on,  I.  27;  qiiolod,  90,133,  188,  862,  388-9,  11.  SB8,  377,  ill.  65. 
104,  303,  iv.  510,  ».  363,  SSa;  Macaulav  on  bis  low  ambition,  11.  68,  on  Us 
religious  InililTereDtlsm,  77;  tutroDomlcai  belief,  346;  " AdvancemcDt  o( 
Learning,"  406;  iliumlaallve  power.  III.  42;  "Novum  Organ  u  m "  dlft> 
tlactlvely  modem.  26S ;  contrast  with  Addison,  Iv.  401 ;  product  of  tre« 
tbotiebt,  548;  altoslou,  562;  tutUitj  at  tie  scieutlHc  method,  v.  2S0;  pbys- 
Ical  barrennme,  336. 

"Bad  times,"  TopaDinji  of,  v.  83-6;  better  for  people  ot  Bxed  incomea,  97-8. 

Bailey,  6.,  "  Rationale  ot  Political  RepresentatloD  "  quo(«d.  It.  814. 

Baillle,  Ker.  R.,  on  trUa  of  titraBord,  1.  317. 

o  coDntr;  with  highest  discount  rate,  v.  33,  TV. 

Banic  of  Eneland,  see  "  Lombard  Street  "  (Vol,  v.),  paaim  ;  "  not  the  buelnees 
ot  the  Ireaaury  to  cocker  up,"  lii.  438  ;  Bnrice  wishes  to  coerce,  Iv.  STIUl. 

Bank  of  France,  snapenaloo  of^  specie  payment*,  v,  24,  In  1870,  119;  ilale 
manafremcnt,  4<<-9, 148  1  circulation  and  deposits,  68,60;  loan  to  Bank  of 
England,  116;  Immense  Increase  in  circulation,  484-A ;  difficulties  Caused 
by  double  standard,  688^,  635-6. 

Bank  of  United  Sutee,  see  United  States  Banlc. 

Bank  notes,  Jas.  WIIhoq  od,  iU.  870-1. 

Bankers,  currency  ayatems  immaterial  to,  v.  18,  20;  and  brokers,  minor,  3S-6; 
country,  keep  little  barren  cash,  43;  cbq  establish  note  circulation  but 
not  (directly)  deposit  banking,  58-9 ;  wish  to  lend,  HI ;  will  not  tnveul 
securities,  07;  advances  to,  In  panic  ot  1866,  109;  cannot  be  directon  of 
Bank  of  England,  137-0,  150-2,  tbis  rule  Injudlcioua.  154-0;  do  no  ei- 
cbanse  business,  188;  London  private,  enviable  posillon,  173,  170;  spend 
tbeir  Uvea  tblnklnK  whether  otbers  will  pay  their  debu  286. 

Banking  (see  also  Bankers;  Banks;  Banking  reserve;  Lombard  Street), 
orieln  of,  v,  52  ttg. ;  "  one-reserve "  system  unnatural,  47,  188-01,  causFE, 
63-7,  dangers,  73;  delicacy  of  system,  IS;  newness,  15 ;  requlsilea.  IT- 18; 
"a  trade  and  only  a  trade,"  &■,  no  sucb  system  in  France  ss  in  Eng- 
land, 63;  modern  meaning,  66,  188;  shallow  man  can  do  most  harm  in. 
14A-7;  timidity  instead  of  daring  needed  In,  151:  not  laborious  or  bard 
to  learn,  159  [65-6  ITS ;  Ensilsh  property  laws  check,  105 ;  detail  ot,  con- 
fltantly  growing.  ITS ;  United  Slates  siatem,  defects,  214-16,  resourci-s,  217 : 
0.  Coha  on,  249-.%  ;  changing  state.  SG2-8  ;  use  and  growth,  303-4 ;  eaerl 
of  European,  on  Franco-'jerman  Indemnity,  811 ;  means  of  holding  capital 
unemployed,  364-6,  435 ;  greatest  marvel  of  civilisation,  436-7. 

Bankiug  reserve  <see  also  Banks  ;  Baokera  ;  Batikinfy,  Emallness  of  English, 
T.  14  20:  character  of,  20 ;  ot  London  banks.  Bank  of  England,  Grrtt 
Britain,  Europe,  31-4;  reasons  tor  kt-eplng,  80,  31,  206>onlj  source  i^f 
large  sums  In  banking  countries,  33;  how  replenished,  Xt-4«,  2UI-3: 
□ItlniBte,   no  inconsistency   In   Its  ^belng  lent,  84-8,  niwljie,  40-45  ;  loaui> 

..__k''l43;'MV  lilad'storie  on,  fos";   principal  uae  of,  ill  ;°pro- 
for  Bank  of  England,  119-31,  205-11 ;  pfinclples  regulatlne.  IM, 

na  of 


niauagement,   143 ;  Mr, 


the  wortlt,  81^17. 
inks  (aee  also  Bankers ;  Banking 
due  to  having  others  tban  banke 
155-6,  lM-6;  eualilu  capital  to  circulate  frcelv,  v.  6-11,  803-1;  deposits 
of  leading  countries,  5;  of  I.ondcin,  15;  make  national  resources  avail- 
able, 6;  make  modem  buslntsa  one  of  borrowed  money,  3-13;  In  Lom- 
bard Street,  IT;  Ijmdon,  handling  of  reservea,  21-3;  In  unfavorable 
exchanges   and   "alarms    — duty,   38-6,   38,   actual   conduct,  41^;   no 
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■iHinlute  security  afnlDst  panic  (lUcordo),  89;  no  lendenry  to  mansKhj 
aniong:,  47;  oriRln  and  funcUnDB,  02  ttq.;  clrculttlon  vt.  dcpiielu,  b7-&i; 

fuverniTient   relatioDS  with,  B8-T8;   noder   IrreaeeraHble-curnincy  BysWin, 
1;   tresis bemugneBi   ot   balHiices   at   Bank   of   England,   I9U-SU3;   lolat- 

Btock,  168  »w.,  qaestlon  of  renen'ee,  108;  London  prlvala,  ITa  mj,,  forced 

out  of  note  iBBue,  67;  of  the  wurlU,  resources  and  llabililics,  ^16-17. 
Bankruptcy  losses  In  England,  v,  43U. 
Burtiarlaua:    life  —  allerna tea    between    excitement    and    EtaenatlOD,    Iv.    2S4i 

monotony,  v.  863,  WIV-B;  conquest  of  clvllliation,  it.  450.  not  now  possl- 

Ellile,  480:  relatlona  to  Romans  — benefiu  to,  11.  46,  partial  dvUlzalion 

by,  61-8,  fusion  with,  iy.  4S9-flO,  -Wi. 
Barbi^rt,  A.,  modem  Freneb  soci&ilet.  11.  375,  3S4. 
BariTt-.  B.,  Freoeii  revoiutlonist,  IL.  3S6. 
Bariralns,  how  made,  v.  349-5U,  4*i>i-Ti. 
ilariuj^,  buoklug  bouse,  il.  338. 
Hurler,  unknown  to  some  tribes,  v.  283;  low  state  ot  tribes  cnnHued  to,  28*-6; 

Ineompatlble  wltb  Idea  of  excban|;e  value,  284-S,  441;  atnong  seboolbojs, 

31W-50;  market  price  a  result  of,  379, 
"  Basileua,''  In  Greece,  iv.  80. 
Batais,  tribe  of  India,  v.  S73. 
Itates,  R.  M..  embezzler,  il.  4. 
Buylev,  eee  Bailey. 
Beagles,  11.  3UT. 

Beaumont  and  Flei^her,  1.  2S9. 
HeautltuI,  tbe,  distinction  from  the  pretty,  i.  St8. 
beauty,  lUi  tbe  yuutbtul  erave  In  literature,  1.  384-6:  Do  common  standard  of, 

U.SM-3. 
Bi-dfi)rd,  John   Dal<e  of  {Raasell),  sl1l(-weaTera'  assault  on  In  1765,  W.  412; 

Adam  Smltli's  allusion  to  do.,  t,  347. 
Itcesly,  A.  H.,  Comtist,  iv.  468. 
Bebn,  Mrs.,  on  care  of  ebildren,  I.  866. 
Behrena,  Mr.,  on  help  to  trade  from  coinage  reforn 


Belgium,  8m1d  owns  in  ITWI,  ili.  l>fi;  not  altcetcd  by  reTolution  of  1S4S, 

If.  3M ;  francb  dealnis  on,  420. 
Ik'llet.  see  easay  on  "Emotion  of  Convlclion,"  Vol.  li.;  also  li.  349-52,  iv. 


4W-6;  cf.  1. 177-8,  lU.  36;  relation  lo  chanictcr,  li.  3o»-9. 
Belllngliam,  J.,  mnrderer  of  Pen-evBl,  iii.  9-U). 
BeiU'fll  BOCietles,  )v.  B3B. 

li-'uiiel't  Case,  in  Church  of  England,  li.  S63,  866,  368. 

ilentbam,  J.,  precoelona  readinL!,  [I.  8;  denial  of  conaclence,  130; 
sopbical  Radicalism,"  2t)9;  "greatest  bapplness,"  441:  law  refc 
4;ili  friend  of  Mill  and  Rieardu,  v,  408;  crIlieiGm  on  RIcardu,  45 


:  incDU  Di  0iiii  auu  njearuo.  ^ 
:k.  Lord  0.,  leader  of  Tories,  II 

II, 

olr-vivroj"  898;  as  social  pbllosopher, 


ilentiey,  K,,  type  of  EngliHh  scholarship,  1. 
BeninEer,  C.-J.  de,  1.  135-174;  on  "sav'- 


on  lliu  Aeadcmie  Prancalse,  iv.  46B-T0. 
■■--  -     '-    -- etaphysleal  theorj,  Iv.  432. 
liuUter  of  George  1..  I.  871. 
Berrvcr,  P,-A,.  II.  430. 

Bible,  "needs  no  apology,"  I.  44,  11.  143;  Shelley's  delisht  fn,  I.  134;  human- 
Ism  of.  ibid,,  11.  75-6;  "notbina  about  flowers  In  It.^'  112;  Allhorp's  dilll- 
culUes  with,  Ui.  313. 
'-  Blckerfllaff,  Isaac."  mythical  editor  of  the  TaOtr,  I.  360. 

Bill-brokers,  v.    1,   10,   11,    17,  3.'m;,    181   Kg.;  dencrlptlon.  21;   loans   alwaya 
called  In  at  hnrili'sl  time.  42.  189-90;  can  keep  IRtte  unused  cash,  4'2; 

fanic  of  1857  lausi'il  by  advances  lo,  109;  forelgii,  carry  on  all  exrhaniK 
unlness.  138;  hold  reserves  of  banks,  164;  former  bualDesK  and  nen- 
ilangcrs.  . 
alive,  1U3 
eapllal,  286-7. 
•""-    •■'-!,  (jiiick  creation  for  now  trade,  v.  11;  discount  of,  bai 

d'ly.  it7,  114;  dilllculty  offinirerstatujing,  ISi-S;  <i 

,;  districts  for  agricultural,  lW-5;  now  but  not  fi. 

ccd  by  brokers,  It>l-6;  enable  a  country  to  bo  stripped  o 


nioderu  trade,  i-H,  41  ;  ilxing  rate  on.  77:  gaupc  of  credit.  Hl-2:  B""d,  do 

not  iQcrcttsc  riipldlv,  tf7,  114;  dlllleully  of  unilerslai  "-      "-"  "     "    

In  manufactnring  districts  for  agricultural,  li 

ktti,  204-5. 


factnring  districts  for  agricultural,  184-5:  now  but  not  formerly 
-  -  iill- 
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Bills  nt  eicbaiiKe,  r.  386,  4;«-80. 

BlmeUIUom  and  iiKiDomeUllIam,  T.  488,  638-44,  584-6,  eiS-lfl,  (Bi  mq. 

Bloeraphy,  kinde  ol,  I.  803-6. 

Blnuiiiirhani,   Eatcland,  type   of  mannfu'tiirlng  cities  nnrepreseDted   before 

IK<2,  lit.  4H,  336;  currtacj  wbool,  »Ti. 
Bismarck,  Count  O.  tod,  iv.  217,  254. 
Blackatone,  8fr  W.,  on  mvstic  notloni  of  eolmge,  v.  ilBd. 
Blackwood,  W.,  the  publtsber,  I.  2,  note  ;  '■  Impudeot  letter  "  to  6cott,  IL  236. 
Blanc,  L.,  II.  3TC,  384,  413:  on  DHtlunol  honor  lu.  national  credit,  38T. 
Blair,  Dr.  H^  "  Rhetoric,'*  i.  83 ;  "  Tapld  rhetoric,"  IL  40. 
BIbiiuuI,  J.-D    eoclallBt,  U.  376,  384. 
Bu&rd  of  Trade,  Etigliab,  posltloo  of  office  in.  Hi.  BS7. 
"  Bosrda,"  cannot  make  ImprovemenlA,  t.  113 ;  have  no  Inetlncta  In  perfnnc- 

torf  duties.  116;  eicelleut  material  for   In  ereat  citlea,  164-5;  Dot  time 

to  practically  oversee  a  buainese,  166-7,  aud  buainesa  cannot  aSord  Ir. 

167-8 ;  true  poHcj,  169-70. 
Bohenitanlsm,  witbout  Influence  in  England,  It.  190. 
Bolleau,  N.,  excluded  from  the  Academy,  iv.  469. 
Bolinebroke.  Lord  (H.  St.  John),  iil.  168^1;  Bntler'a  "  Anslon;  "  an  ansKer 

tu,  11.  132;  attacks  party  government.  Ir.  161;  BOurc«  ot  power,  IIH;  on 

Tory  policy  toward  Act  of  Settlement,  3S5. 
Books,  old,  more  recent,  and  modem,  contrasted,  1.  3-7,  U.  37-8;   different 

elnases,  1.  63-4;  good  ones  scarce  because  ibe  literary  temperament  Is 

averse  to  practical  lite,  3HS-T :  tbe  easily  read  easily  remembered,  SOT: 

cheap  production  o(  by  slaTes,  v.  279. 
Boomerang,  It.  4AT. 

Biimeo,  climate  and  condllloni.  It.  W9. 
Boroughs,  Engli'h,  see  "Parliamentary  Reform"  and  "  HIatoTy  of  tbe  Unre- 

toi-med  Parliament,"  Vol.  It.;  also  SuSniee'   t>enenis  of  rolt«n -borough 

BTStem,  see  "HIstoij  of  tbe  Unrefomied   Parllameut,"  and   iil.  S40-;i; 

Stuarts  lost  the  power  ot  creating.  It.  8T4. 
Borrowed   money   (see   also   Loans   aud   Credit),  enable*   smell   ttmden   to 

drive   ricb    men   out   ot   business,   t.  8,   13;   dangers  of  system   based 

on,   1:4;   essential  to  modem   business,  41,  123,  at  any  price,   101;  uk 

and   cheapness   ot  getting  Id  old  countries  glTes  them  an  advantage, 

13,  448. 
Borrowers,  different  kinds  of,  t.  436-8. 
Bnsanet,  J.-B,,  il.  17.  64. 

BQswelL  J.,  Lord  Maiisfleld  to,  on  sLtIc  of  Hume  and  Adam  Sniltb,  111.  996. 
Boswortb  Held,  end  ot  Wars  of  the  Ro^cs,  It.  378. 
Botly,  Mr.,  remarks  at  Bank  of  England  meetliiE,  v.  330. 
Bourbons,  In  ITOU,  111.  182,  183,  2U0-1.  203.  204;   position  after  the  RctoIq- 

llnn,  I.  168;  thorns  in  path  In  case  Of  retnm.  II.  3U3;  B«ranser  on,  1.  162, 

167;  allii»t»n,  2M. 
Bourses,  Mlc^liel  de.  on  Lonls  Napoleon,  11.  334, 
Bow  and  arrow,  not  universal.  It.  487. 
Bijwer,  A..  II,  11. 

Bnze.  C.-<i.  de,  on  SmTma  medal,  tl.  SO. 
"Bradshaw."  English 'railway  guide.  Iv.  501. 
Brahmans,  Bengal,  t.  373;  dispensations  from  coste,  375. 
Brassev.  T,  (speoolatlve  railroad  bnlldlng).  v.  813. 
BraxHcld.  Lord  (R.  Macqueen),  Iv.  im. 
Brazil,  gouthev's  history  of,  i.  ^66;  native  pottery,  t,  1S0-\. 
Brazilian  pnttcVv,  v.  421. 
Bread,  see  Food. 
Brcckenridge,  J.  C,  It.  167. 
Bright,  John,  oratory  of.  I.  iilx.;  paclHc  statesman.  III.  98;  disciple  of  Adam 

!jinlth.  306;  opposes  Reform  Act  ot  I86T,  It.  8;  slurs  at  House  ot  Lords. 

148;  unilerlying  cause  of  democratic  theories,  185-6,  SOU;  lettM*  on  fran- 
chise. 34!l;  atllludc  toward  suffrage,  350-3,  .tfrl.  357. 
"Broad  Church,"  U.  363,  364,  365.  366,  368,  note;  the  whole  AngUcan  body 

iuch  In  Adam  Smith's  time,  III.  37a. 
Broadbead.  Mr.,  of  SheSleld,  type  of  trade^unlon  manager.  It.  444. 
Broglle,  Due  Alhert  de.  sappressioii  of  agltaiioa  by.  In  1874, 11.  34a 
Brokers,  see  Bill-brokers. 
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Bronte,  Charlotte,  iDvenled  pinin  berolnes,  II.  330,  uote. 

"Brooks's,"  LoDtloa  clnh,  I.  354. 

Brougham,  H.,  111.  43-se:  on  London  Unlverelty,  I.  iclil.;  on  Eldon,  9,  10; 
manaeed  by  Jeffrey,  29  •  on  Scarlett,  S8,  note :  cbaracUr,  44 ;  od  spvethea 
In  "Faradlse  Lost,''  S4S;  publlebes  Qeoree  lU.'s  letters  to  Lord  North, 
il.  84;  noBC,  284-6;  OBtouwiloua  vereatlliCy,  HI.  2S3,  237;  on  Dr.  Frencli 
Lanrence,  263-4;  on  Adam  Smith,  2T0;  dislike  ot  Kefono  Bill,  82e,  note, 
8a*-9,  but  oHRlnates  cry  ot  "tbe  bill,  the  whole  bill,"  etc.,  327,  note; 
brought  Id  bv  rotten-borouRh  systpm,  342;  Altborp  to,  348:  WelllnKtan 
to,  301;  on  Lyndhurst,  411;  charges  Antl-Coro-I^w  Leanie  witb  losti- 
CBtiDg  asMUlnation,  416,  note;  asealls  party  goveramenl,  Iv.  164-9;  allus- 

Browning,  R-,  1. 289^53. 

"Brule  force  cannot  go  beyond  bruU  work,"  v.  208. 
"Brute  votes,"  II.  413,  111.  81,  It.  IBS,  166. 
Brutus,  Tcbement  cbaracter,  II.  100. 

Bryce,  J.,  on  the  Romui  Empire  and  tbe  barbarians,  Iv.  4S0. 
Buccleugh,  Henry  Duke  of  (Scott),  pupil  of  Adam  Smith,  III.  284-6,  2»-800. 
BucbaQ,l)avid  Earl  ot  (Ersklue),  L  1,  note. 
Buc^bsnan,  J.,  It.  380. 

Buckingham,  George  Duke  of  <Tilllers),  11.  68. 

Buckingham  Felace,  social  tone  contrasted  with  that  at  Whitehall,  Iv.  03, 
Buckle,  II.  T..  scheme  of  his  "History  ot  Civflliatlon,"  III.  2J8;  ou  mcta- 
-■-— '--il  tendencies  of  the  Scotch,  280;  theory  ot  history.  It.  433-4. 


physical  t 
uckstone,  J. 


"Budget  ot  PiradoicB,"  De  Morgan's,  quoted,  v.  250,  note. 
Button,  Q.-L.-L.-Corate  de,  111.  ^t-f. 
Bullion,   Bank   of    Engbiiid's    tbe    only 

Europe,  26,  119-20:  merconllle  Lills 

201-^304-5. 
"  Bulls  and  bears,"  II.  333. 

C.  K.  J.  von    and  Lemlua,  K.  R.,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 


UDSen,   C.   K.  J.  von,  and   l>epsi 

Ibtir  Eeyptoloey,  111.  246-251. 
irdett,  Sir  F.,  pollllcal  type,  Iv.  1 


Bnrdett,  Sir  F.,  poUllcal  type,  Iv.  837,  note,  400. 
iv.  207-10, 

ly  uu,  1.  liii  iwrty  ivat,  338;  procures  abolition  of  T^rds  of 
;  Gibbon  on,  59,  SO;  In  Revolution  time,  61;  speeches  on 
iiitiiii,  iu,  liuaracter  ot  vrltings  and  aellun,  83-6;  on  chivalry,  179;  allus- 
ion, 382;  on  priuclples  ot  government,  SM;  on  "king's  friends,"  417; 
"wise  Uio  soon,"  lit,  3;  on  Jacobinism  of  Eust-Iudlans,  46,  Iv.  186-4,352; 
style  ot  oratorv  Independent  ot  audience.  111.  101 ;  Infeilor  to  youneer 
Pitt  as  practical  administrator,  126;  Free  Trade  sentiment  overthrown  liv 
political  passion,  133;  member  of  Rockingham  partv,  137;  Rockingham's 
influence  over,  138-9:  resigns  from  Rocklngbam-Shclbnme  minlatrj,  139; 
)u  (Opposition,  140;  " Setnonatrance,"  148,  note;  opposes  French  recip- 
rocity treaty,  153,  and  parliamentary  reform,  156  (notes);  overweighted 
by  his  ideas,  160;  his  forecast  of  real  course  ot  French  Revolution,  165; 
error  as  to  French  mllilarv  power,  166;  brought  In  by  rotten -borough 
system,  343;  on  Charles  towiisbcnd,  448;  on  Chatham's  subservience 
to  the  King,  Iv,  116;  on  bureaucrats,  'JOS;  on  coercing  Bonk  of  Entrland. 
3T&-9;  OD  tbe  "turnspit  of  the  king's  kitchen,"  4Li-14;  not  made  au 
equal  by  the  RocklQEliam  party,  421. 

Bum,  R.,MS  "Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish  Ofllcer,"  II.  398. 

Burnet,  Bishop  G.,  preceptor  ot  "Lady  Mary,"  I.  359. 

Burns,  R.,  resemblance  to  Clough,  I.  xlll.;  Intensity  of  poetry,  123,  150-1; 
quoted,  420;  Pitt  asked  to  give  ao  office  tr  "  "^ 


Business,  Ignored  in  Action,  11.  249;  easy  In  theory  but  hard  in  prsctlce, 
ill.ffl5,330;  specialism  In,  230-31 ;  more  agreeable  than  pleasure,  Iv.  146; 
bard  tor  lords  to  learn,  146-6;  mixture  of  special  and  non-special  minds 


beet  tor,  211-13 ;  executive  of^cers  sbould  not  perform  detail,  v.  139,  180 ; 
monarchic  organization  the  natural  and  most  successful  one,  144-.'); 
iiulltlcal  economy  tbe  acience  ot  modern,  243,  %i4-5;  primitive  methods, 
284-S;  "edited"  by  cspltallsU, 293-5:  over-cauUon  not  advisable  (except 
baaking.  151),  hill,  reserve  fund  ueeded,  4S2;  large,  requires  a  trual- 
nortby  Stan  of  suhonliu ales,  445. 
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Business  men,  usually  narrow  specialists,  i.  Ixxxvll.-lxxuvlfl.;  muddled  lo^c, 
•Ml-  eEsential  qualities,  111.  2M);  uo  pulltlcal  aolldartty,  Ir.  1S3-4 ;  act 
by  iDstlDct,  not  theory,  187,  t.  IM,  245-fl;  more  often  ruined  by  speru- 
lalioD  than  others,  iv.  S6T,  t.  288 ;  muit  carry  on  regular  trade,  v.  101 ; 
need  reserve  [uod,  433. 

Bute  family,  orii^n  of  Its  wealth,  I.  3ST. 

Bute,  John  Earl  of  (Stuart),  ministry,  iv,  WT-8. 

Butler,  BIsbop  J.,  II.  100-153 ;  contrasted  nith  Milton,  I.  340 ;  quoted,  176,  3S3, 
ii.  M-S,  171.  iv.  578;  on  "poumesB"  of  externaJ  evidence  for  lellgioua 
truth,  ii.  835  ;  on  "  doubtfulness  ot  things,"  iv.  118. 

BntlmaDn,  P.  K.,  his  "  LexUofrue."  lU.  250. 

Buyer,  requisites  of  a  good,  v.  357-8. 

Byiig,  Admiral  J.,  scapegoat  of  popular  wrath,  Iv.  W5. 

Byron,  Lord,  on  revlevrtira,  1.  82 ;  quoted,  5,  97,  49,  U.  72,  377,  Ii!.  163 ;  falluw 
In  eupematuralisTn,  1.  ISl ;  descriptive  style,  134;  on  Baunders,  151; 
metres  glticd  at,  195;  early  vogue,  200-1;  on  Stiakcspcare's  Cleoparra, 
393;  on  Pope-Montagu  quarrel,  378;  on  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  Ii.  22;  on 
Sterne,  166;  "beat"  Scott  out  of  poetry,  205;  "no  nothing,"  433;  on 
Hazlitt,  434 ;  story  of  Swedish  constitution,  128-9 ;  comparlton  with  Peel, 
111.  16-18. 

Byuwtiua  Empire,  II  II,  63. 

"CABiL"  mlnlatrj  of  Charlei  II.,  plunders  the  " goldsmltbs,"  t.  03. 

Cabinet  (see  also  below),  Inevitable  aacriSce  of  principle  by  members,  ilL 
34-7,  118-19.  150-1,  who  must  he  men  of  BbintV,  Iv.  103-4,  215.  but  are 
not  always,  v.  146;  should  meet  often.  111.  238;"control  over  administra- 
tions, Iv.  41-9;  In  England,  51-77,  ministers  mostly  land-owners,  2SS.SM. 

Cabinet  Government  (see  also  aiitt),  compared  with  presidential  In  taxation, 
Ir.  41-9,  and  in  required  abUlty,  lOS-4,  215;  In  general,  63  leq.;  educative 
inflnence  on  the  public,  66  aeq.;  fleilbllity  In  crises,  T4-7;  democrallc, 
free  from  evil  influence  ot  court,  109-110;  prerequisites,  21m  am.  <a  con- 
tinuous legislature  and  enough  work  to  keep  It  Dosj) ;  needed  In  some 
measure  In  United  States,  i.  xlii.,  zv.-itL 

Cade,  Jack,  1.  288. 

Clesar,  Ouiachardt  on,  11.  37;  vebemence,  100;  bums  Alexandrian  library, 
336;  compared  with  Napolcoo,  393;  democratic  despot,  440-1;  success 
due  to  open-mi odedness,  lil.  35;  lale  adulation  of,  123. 

Ciesarism,  atagnatlDg  effect  of,  II.  443-4  ;  cause  of  seeming  originality,  Iv.  591. 

Calmes,  J.  E.,  III.  442-5;  on  supply  and  demand,  v.  8CS,  Dol«;  on  cost  of 
producUon,  450,  453-4. 

"Cake  ot  custom,*'  primary  necessity,  Iv.  *»-l,  443-7,  468;  dlfflcnlty  of 
breaking,  464-8.  4Ti-i;  how  broken,  474-6,  643  teg.,  L  xll.;  danger  ot 
too  sudden   breaking,  Iv.  560,  563,  .584-5,  687-9. 

Calcraft,  J.,  motion  on  English  "household  troops,"  Hi.  64. 

Caliban,  Browning's,  1.  340-1. 

Caligula,  Ii,  54. 

Calvinism,  minds  nnsulted  to,  I.  41-3,  418-30,  111.  803-4:  an  extreme  doctrine, 
il,  139-41. 

Cambridge  Universltv,  merits  and  defects  of  teaching,  1.  xc.-xd.  (cf.  337); 
mean  teaching,  111.  313;  antagonism  to  reform,  Iv.  319.  Alto  — Milton  u, 
L  307;  Btl  at,  lii,  13S-33. 

"Camllle"(plav),  1.  153. 

Campbell.  Sir  ii.,  on  feudal  system,  v.  27S-7. 

Campbell,  J.,  Lord  I'll ancel lor,  11.  86:  on  storj  of  Brougham  and  William 
IV.,  Ill,  ji;  allusion,  iv,  142. 

Canada,  union  of,  Wctlinglorra  action  on,  Iv.  133. 

Canuing,  G.,  type  of  "conversationalist"  atatesman.  111,  37-8;  would  be  out 
of  place  In  moilern  I'arli.imcnls,  39:  glib  defender  ot  rotten  boroughs, 
48;  speech  on  Brougtiniu,  57-lS ;  Peel's  opposition  to,  125;  fine  classical 
scholar,  233;  IVelllniftou'a  dislike  of,  32S;  opposes  parliamentary  reform. 
32)4;  satirized  as  "  luni-jncket,''  343;  foreign  policy,  423;  complaint 
about  Pnlnierston,  434;  i-om|>ared  with  Palnierslon,  iv.  168, 

Canterburi-,  Lord  (C.  J.  .Maiiners-Sultoii),  on  Macauloy's  India  speech.  11.  68. 

Capital,  theory  of  relation  of  papier  currency  to,  111.  360;  lack  of,  cripples 
enterprise   in   pour  states,  v.  T,  II;   victory  of   botrowed   over  owned. 
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8,  13;  «eU  toward  most  proHtsble  Iradp".  10-11,  361.  SR3,  286-B,  SB3-3, 
3IK);  "  organliaUon,"  12;  lov  rate  of  proUt  in  old  countripn  cnatilra  tbpm 
to  uDdeneU  new  cues,  Vt,  Sl'i.  4«(;  flow$  to  market  with  lilgheBt  di- 
coiiDt  rates,  33;  ma;  l<mt[  lie  Idle  In  bad  times,  Vt;  pleutltiilDess  causei 
Bcurclty,  lUO;  bunlty  auy  lurve  etiuusb  t«  keep  on'ii<;r  buBj,  139,  1^; 
Irausferobllltj',  'JKi  M7..'  delermlDcs  di«trlbullcjii  of  labor  aiaonK  tiades, 
200;  meanlujc  of  tenn,  Itidudiiis  both  tnuls  and  "wcaltb."  S91-3;  eiirllest 
lendcra,  2U(J-7;  eariie-t  furma,  atl8-300:  co-operallve  and  rem  11 111  Tat Ive. 
•jmi-i.  In  early  timee  both  scaaty  and  latter  chiefly  trBU»r<rm-d,  3»^-300; 
coiicentraUon  and  inuna^ment,  SOO ;  circulation  of,  ni-i^ilK  a  gooil  nioti*-v, 
3U3.  vafttlT  belped  bv  banking,  303-4,  blmlered  by  lrad«  kuIIiIs,  3(», 
nit-ds  both  Bti'OUfc  and  fair  soVL-muicii(,  8Ul>-7,  Iliiilteil  by  natural  boumla, 
300;  productive  and  unproductive,  327;  thiil  neeil  in  fouuding  colonies 
alwnvB  lost,  334;  iriooey  a  means  of  boldltiK  ]>rovlslonnlly.  363-B,  4H-!>, 
440 ; "orlgfnal  form  (commodities)  and  itK  defects,  an;  irroH'ib  and  natm-u 
of.  419-40;  waste  of,  438-0;  maaucr  of  migration  (Ric^ardo),  4.^8^. 

Capitalist,  motive  power  of  modern  production,  "  edlla  Ibe  buHlncss,"  v.  393-5, 
301-3,  443-4,  4.^0-7;  can  wait,  «'>4-5:  fn  rude  societies  same  as  laborer, 
Styi-K,  -rai-l,  Vxi^,  46.S ;  anffeHoKS  ai")  dantrers,  400. 

Cardwell.  E.,  co-eilitor  of  Peel'a  memoirB,  iii.  1;  entry  into  Parliament,  25T; 
afl  parliamentary  tactician,  4S1-S. 

Carlvle.  A.,  00  Adam  Smith,  111.  2S0-1,  a^-«. 

Carlvle.  T.,  Dot  the  fln^t  to  do  Jusiice  to  Ibe  Puritans,  L  zix. ;  quoted  on 
tolerldUO,  49,  74:  literary  style,  03;  on  poetry,  202-8;  champion  of 
" earncstueaa,"  2U9,  II.  340;  on  bioj^rapby,  I.  304;  on  education,  li.  12;  on 
war,  ^;  (*)  on  bistory,  35;  on  "  making"  a  rcliclon,  70;  on  Oomwell, 
74,  W.  4*J;  on  tbe  Puritans,  U.  78;  scorn  of  ISth  century,  103;  on  the 
beautiful  Includiii);  the  eood,  158;  on  old  Poor  T.aw  »»-tO,  »4,  Iv.  198, 
V.  40!;  on  editing,  11.  379;  on  "DrvasdUKt  favorlleB.''  B81 ;  on  newspaper 
writing,  111.  3;  on  Hume,  804;  on  tbe  "ultimate  question."  Iv.  471;  on 
military  value  of  rcllirioo,  483;  on  the  "national  pulaver"  (Parllamentl, 
5U9;  on  "ros^watcr"  government,  584;  alory  of  Bums,  v.  HO;  praise  of 
slaverr,  BBS;  quoted,  (f)  400. 

CaroUni^.  Queen  (of  George  11.),  II,  101,  104,  110-20,  Iv.  lOB;  support*  Walpole, 

CarollncT Queen  (of  George  IV.K  ill.  40. 
Carr,  T.  W.,  English  Uwyer,  II.  HSi. 

Carrel,  A.,  French  Journalist,  J.  S.  Mill  on,  II.  331. 

Carriage,  BH  colonial  residence,  Iv.  480, 

Currier,  J.-B.,  French  revolutionist,  11.  3S6. 

Curterat,  John  Lord  (Earl  Granville),  on  Biahop  Sberloch,  IL  103-t. 

Carthage,  government  of,  Iv.  SO). 

Casaiibon,  I-  11-  27. 

■■Cash,"  V.  32;  ns  basis  for  credit  system,  62. 

Cashmere,  see  liiilb. 

Caste  system,  origin   and   usefulness,  Iv.  B35--7;   In   India,  v.  373-4;   aafety- 

valves,  375;  a  makeshift  for  a  strong  government,  aiifl. 
Castlereagh.  Lonl  (It-  Stewart),  type  of  Btutcsinan,  1.  31;  "Six  Acts,"  11.  3e0, 

note:  Brongimm  on.  ill.  64-^. 
Catalans,  desertion  liy  Boiingbroke,  III.  301,  331,  300. 
•■CnUliacTii-s"  (political  economy),  v.  348. 
Catholic  Churrh,  see  R-iman  Churcb. 
CHtbi>lic  Km^mcipatioQ,  Peel's  relation  to.  III.  1-3,  7,  ISn,  135;  Brougham's.  57; 

W.'Illiiict'.u'B,  335. 
('atholicism,  see  Roman  Catholicism.  Roman  Church,  "  Popcrv.'' 
CattlQ,  <:.,  on  Mandan  Indians,  v.  3Kt-~<>, 
Cuttle,  an  early  "money,"  t.  302,  43'(,  436-8;  taming  of,  421-3;  lending  by 

Iri^h  chiefs,  436. 
Cattle  p>>^<',  In  Ergiand,  Iv-  103-1,  183,  335. 
raucnses,  despotism  of,  iv.  176. 
Cauitaidlere,  Marc   French  rioter,  II.  413. 
CuvHlguac,  Gen.  L.-R-,  prohibits  dlscuselon,  il.  348,  445;  Imprisons  Glrardln, 

:iW\  hatml  bv  Socialists,  415. 
('avaliers,  tbe,  character  and  feelhiga,  I.  tO,  19,  II.  69-73,  76,  78,  Iv.  83. 
Cavendish.  Lonl  J.,  under  Ueoige  lit.,  Iv.  til. 
Vol..  v.  — 41 
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Cavonr.  CouDt  C.  B.  dl,  type  of  admin islnitor,  i>.  74;   work  (or  lUlj,  US; 

buliding  lUliBD  railways,  v.  813. 
Cav<?iine,  exile  of  Louis  Napoleoo's  oppODeots  to,  fl.  386.^,  SSI. 
Cecil,  W,  (Lord  Burlpiith),  il.  aW. 
Celllitl,  Beiiveouto,  Ul.  ^1. 
Ceres,  it.  346. 
Cervantes,  M.  de,  allusion  to,  U.  S4;  class  at  Dorellst,  IW;  see  also  "Don 

Quixote." 


ChamherlavTie  [Chamberlen],  H.,  scheme  for  Land  Baak,  v.  66. 

4;baiiiberB,  K.,  letter  from  Jeffrey,  I.  2,  note. 

Chambers  ((foyenuDcntal),  one  or  two,  iy.  130-1, 13ft-7. 

Chambord,  Comte  de  <H.-C.-F.-H.-D.,  Due  de  Boideani),  II.  DBS. 

CbampollioD,  J.-F.,  111.  349. 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  how  he  prepares  bis  Budget,  It.  2S7-8;  poal'-ioD 

Id  money  market,  y,  08  nm.,-  must  be  able  debater,  1*6;  In  Piwa  time, 

III.  140. 
Chancery  Court  In  Etdnn's  time,  i.  14;  origin,  Iv.  234. 
"ChandoB  clause"  of  Reform  Act,  iv.  877. 
Cbsngamler,  Gun.  N.-A.-T.,  exiled,  11.  38S;  hated  by  SorlaliBts,  41ft;  proposes 

iavasioD  of  England,  419. 
Chapelaln,  J.,  mercenary  French  verso-writer,  Iv.  469. 

Chapman,  Mr.  (partner  of  Overcnda),  on  "paper  of  the  flnent  quality,"  v.  2*. 
Character,  self-portraiture,  I.  81-3;  two  hinds  of  good,  iWH-lS;  bow  estlmsles 

-•  —  * d  by  others,  11.  8B1 ;  relations  to  creed,  S584). 

-" '  -  ■■  fei. 

,     .   .. , ,__aulnB  of  the  term). 

Charlemagne,  as  material  for  poetry,  I.  68;  compared  with  Napoleon,  II.  393: 

plana  died  with  him,  Iv.  116. 
Charles  L,  Milton  on.  I.  307,  829;  Hume's  sopbUllcal  defense,  li.  69;  rebel- 

lIoUB  Parliament,  iv.  S81. 
Charles  II.,  anti-papal  laws  under,  1,  9;  " Reatoratlon "  era,  I.  83L  III.  17],  172: 

._,..  T,-.,..^   ,..__  U...J,   t..,.  ..  ,..j  —J  ..   — ^p(  joclely,  111.  171: 
nn  his  travels  again," 


Chose,  8.  v.,  wiabes  United  StUes  to  adopt  ^e  sovereign  (coin),  v.  610. 

Chatham,  Lord,  see  Pllt. 

Chaucer,  (1.,  perBonality  In  poems,  I.  66;  quoted,  273;  type  of  hla  time,  279: 
hiB  age,  ».  159 ;  bb  works,  244. 

"  Checks  and  balances  "  theory,  Iv.  S3,  239-67. 

Cheevcr,  Rev.  O.  B.,  on  Co»per,  1. 897,  note,  416,  note. 

Cheslerllcld,  Philip  Earl  of  (btanhope),  easy  Ideals  «r  sexnal  moralltv,  t.  ffi: 
ou  "minuet  time,"  11.37;  on  Bollagbroice,  Hi.  175,  203;  aiiom  that  one 
la  Juilaed  hv  apnearaucea,  iv.  143. 

"Chevy  Chase,'''  II.  304. 

Child-l>eariuB  and  breedliifC  power,  y.  330-S,  391-fl:  pi.  mental  power,  896-8 
(cf,  iv.  571-1). 

Children,  world  of,  1.  47 ;  Blmpllclty  of  Ideas  of  character,  93,  and  ot  Impulses 
to  action,  93-1 ;  no  rcliiciou,  US ;  acquirement  of  Ideas  of  ueraonallty,  280 : 
early  readlne  and  (ancles,  II.  7-10;  accept  all  facts  and  ideas  as  true. 
333-4,  iv.  495-6;  iniiUtlvene.^a,  Iv.  5U0-1 ;  favored  types,  90i. 

China,  mnmmlHed  civilization,  li.  396;  war  of  1860.  111.  98. 

Chip|)enham,  English  borough,  division  on  petition  from,  overthrew  Wal- 
pole,  Iv.  371, 

Chiiiulaulty  (see  also  Religion),  see  essays  on  Bbelley  and  Milton,  Vol.  i., 
and  on  Gibbon.  Bishop  Butler,  and  Sterne,  and  the  theological  pssaya. 
in  Vol.  11.;  esjteclally  — sprung  from  uncultured  and  unpolished  Biiclelv, 
I.  99-100;  early,  II.  46-61;  persecution  by  Romans,  34T;  tone  contrasted 
with  paganism,  I.  43,  99-100,  II.  158-9,  Hi.  117;  In  Middle  .^ges,  I.  MS: 
free  discussion  In  George  IL'b  time,  11.  119-30;  low  sUle  in  18th  ceo- 
tury,  49,  159-60,  177;  French  Revolution  an  outbreak  a^ust,  40:  lone 
prolilblted  In  India,  846;  cf.  i.  28e-»W. 
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Cbronnlogy,  ancient,  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis  on,  til.  346-51. 

Church,  value  lit  BecuUr  qaolltieg  Id,  ii.  101-2. 

Cburch  of  England,  relnForced  from  Nonconrormlats,  I.  xcUi.;  cUwiCBl  edu- 
cation uselul  In,  ii.  14;  arrayed  agBlnBt  James  11.,  iv.  38S;  In  lUth  ceo- 
turj,  49,  l3B-<10,  ITT ;  enrorcement  o{  rubric  In,  360-8  (see  alao  Beaoett 
Case,  E«>avB  and  Revlena  Case,  Gorliam  Case,  Hampden  Case} ;  theory 
ahaltered   by  practice,  IIL  114-16 ;   Bollii;;brolie'B  iDdlilereDce  to,  ISO. 

"  Church  and  state,"  anion  of— Gladstone  on,  lU.  114-116  (bie  book  reviewed 
by  Hacanlay,  ill.  24,  11.  T6);  modem  world  will  Dot  endure  It,  115;  a 
"natural"   one,  130,  Iv.  Ut;   Dr.  Arnold   on,  Iv.  444. 

deera,  slIuiionB  to,  II.  64,  883;  dlitparapement  of  Octavlus,  B8S ;  ignorance 
of  modem  aclence  not  to  prevent  new  terminology,  \,  290. 

Ciphers  and  decipheriBir,  lli.  249. 

Ctrcnlatlon,  paper,  preUralnary  to  deposit  banting,  v.  57-62;  of  capital  and 
labor,  see  those  heads. 

Otles,  modem  do  Dot  make  residents  nnmllitary  like  ancient,  iv.  460 ;  weukeu 
pbyslca]  force,  v.  393^ ;  a  cleaDsfng  apparatus,  SM. 

Civil  service:  English  —  former  connection  with  parllBtnentary  oDIce  now 
severed,  111.  3&,  subordinate  office  In  gives  no  social  prestige,  conse- 
quent dlfllculty  of  gettlns  capable  men  for,  Iv.  220-1 ;  United  Suies,  a 
political  shuttlecock,  Iv.  216-18  (ct.  1,  liil.,  xri.). 

Civilization,  effect  on  outer  and  Inner  life,  1.  141-2,  Iv.  254;  panorama  of,  II. 
10;  essentials  and  results  of,  see  "Letters  on  the  French  Coup  d'£tat" 
(Vol.  11.1,  paitim,  especlaUy  aT«-9,  426,  488-9 ;  origin  In  nerve  culture,  iv. 
431-2,  Id  mUltary  advaDtage,  458-62,  Id  docility,  «i2-4 ;  the  sea  its  great- 
est instrument,  453;  old  conquest  by  barbarians,  not  now  possible,  4S>-60; 
_.  dlllerence  betweeo  Its  people  and  savages,  463:  historical, 
near  the  Mediterranean,  464  ;  arrested,  465-8 ;  bow  revivified  from 
..Is,  543  w. ,-  development  In  Greece.  BSO-S,  In  Jadsa,  663-5,  in 
Iddle  Ages,  6G&-6 :  olutscleB  to  —  weakness  and  slight  coheslvenesa  of 

-■- es,  557-60,  Impatience  for  action,  064-71:   "not  worth  the 

V.  826 ;  vaHety  of  texture,  v.  268 ;  enervates,  II.  379,  does 
noL  now  enervate,  v.  325  :  glow  growth,  380. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Earl  of  (tlyde),  11.  HB,  81. 

CtareDdon,  George  W.  F.  Earl  of  |Vllliers),  lli.  4116-9. 

Class  representation,  essentia]  to  give  voice  to  all  popular  feelings,  lii.  SSB 
Mq..  Iv.  190-a,  am,  835-8,  351-2,  SM^ 

Classes,  strata  In  communities,  Iv.  B6-6,  81. 

Classic  H.  Gothic  style  in  architecture,  il.  86S,  866. 

Clawlc  w.  Romantic  style  In  literature,  i,  iSfr^,  Ii.  356;  see  also  "Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  and   Browning"  (Vol.  l.|,  wmtoi. 

Classic  world,  contrast  with  Jewish,  i.  48,  t»-100,  Iv.  663-6;  character  of 
clriliiatlon,  11.  10;  resemblance  to  the  present  In  political  problems,  tv. 

.sso-a. 

Claxuics,  study  of,  formerly  held  indispensable  to  good  English  writing,  I. 

'JUd;   Bhakespeare's  stDdy  of,  2V6-8;   English  gentlemen  and  polltictaDS 

of  old  school  trained  in,  i.  896,  a  14,  111.  37,  2S1-2. 
Claude  (the  artist),  II.  S68,  856. 

Clearing-bouse  system,  v.  124-6;  private  banks  In  the  London.  173. 
Cleon,  low  type  In  old  times  from  lack  ot  middle  class.  111.  8i> ;  coarseness  of 

Clergv  o'f  Qaeeo  Anne's  time.  Jacobltism,  III.  103-4,  Iv.  386-4. 
Climate,  how  change  ot  changes  character,  iv.  607-8. 
Cllve,  Q.,  on  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  ill.  365. 

Clongh,  A.  H.,i.ili.-Tllll.,  175-199;  quoted,  1.  268,  Iv.  568:  In  eonpectlon  with 
Crabb  Robinson,  II.  2S3,  290,  290;  on  Imlutlveness,  iv.  461. 

"Club  books,"  II.  ine. 

Cluveriu%  P.,  "Italia  Antlqoa,"  il.  80, 

Coal,  chief  Industrial  Implement,  v.  96:  coal  trade  badly  Injnred  by  rise  hi 

Jirices,  261. 
"  Coalition  "  (Fox  and  North),  III.  140-60 ;  gave  Tories  fifty  year*'  power,  808. 

Cobbe'tt,  W.  (hypotheticallj),  on  rhyme,  1.  448;  agitator,  lU.  416. 
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Cobaen,  R.,  Hi.  418-19;  oratory  of,  1.  xxlx.;  Tensed  In  Thncvdldes,  IxxTil  ; 
a  "cbaracter,"  U.  383;  on  Peel,  iii.  37,  and  bis  gliding  scale,  7T;  di-i-iple 
of  Adain  Smitb,  31)6,  v.  346;  on  parllnmeDtary  dlsKtlnUoDS,  It.  i6l>;  i>n 
dlfflciiltT  of  repealing  Com  Laws,  ir,  304;  on  political  economv.  T.  1M. 

"Cobtlen  Club  Essays":  D.  A.  Wells  on  U.  8.  w»r  Uies,  It.  42,  if-tt;  fruiii 
"Tenure  of  Land  in  India,"  v,  276-7, 

Cochrane,  Provost  A,  (friend  of  Adnm  Smith).  III.  281. 

Cockliiim,  E.,  anecdote  of  Brougham,  111.  84  ("the  Haran^e'');  on  pro- 
fanity In  IsBt  centurv,  Iv.  1U3, 

CockbuTO,  Rev.  W.,  on  Sir  K.  Peel,  ill.  32-4. 

Code  Nnpol^D,  iT.2l,SilO. 

Cohn,  G..  on  banking,  v.  24A-SO. 

CoInBge  (see  also  lollowlng  head):  some  esriy  banks  founded  to  glre  good 
cijln,  T,  54-6,  4m  ft-i;  conrfdered  au  Inherent  function  of  govcmnient, 
476  d-f:  Intern allonal,  47ri-61S;  reason  of  royal  moiiopoUes,  4711  r-h,  j-t, 
4TTt;  seigniorage  476  f-g,  497-«;  effect  on  farmers,  of  varlclt.-s  and 
fraud.?  Id,  470  g-h,  of  ineddllng  with,  536,  565 :  much  aboTe  uiet«l  value, 
evlla  of,  S6a-S.  6IB  shj. 

Coins  (see  also  ai-li],  evils  of  multiplicity  of  and  tampering  wllb,  t.  476  g-h; 
weight  In  eold  nf  a  few  leading.  4Wi;  originally  simple  weights.  501-2. 

Coke,  T.  W.  (afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester),  defeat  In  1784  election,  Ul.  184. 

Colbert,  J,  B^  Louis  XIV.'s  minister,  II.  3H3. 

Colel)rooke,  H.  T.,  on  castes  of  IndU,  v.  270. 

Coleridee,  K.,  i,  45-80,  170,  note. 

Coleridee.  S.  T.,  compared  with  Bagehot,  I.  Ir.;  on  German  philosophical 
style,  ixxili.;  on  reviewers,  i.  8,  note;  Inflnnnee,  31;  heredity,  47;  et'>rv 
of  Hartley,  48;  Carlyle  on,  4«,  74;  conversaUou,  S3,  74:  lock  of  will,  5i», 
61-S;  bequest  ta  Hartley,  64-6;  early  pi«mB  and  character,  71;  dull 
senses,  74-5 ;  nnortbodoiy,  7S ;  on  Sbakeppearc,  274 ;  ou  "  Paradise  Lost." 
843,  348;  Ml  fairv  stories  and  unity  of  Ihe  universe,  II.  7.  »;  "  inslriicla 
bv  means  of  delleht,"  175,  note;  held  poetry  un I raaal stable.  237;  allus- 
ion, 285-  "all  religion  revealed,"  310;  paratysia  of  will,  830;  on  crron 
In  morals,  3^<n;  on  ghosts,  Hi,  36;  nnwrltten  |ihilosopbT  permeated  the 
age,  252;  on  Soulhey's  reliability.  386;  quoteii,  "dormitory  of  Ihe  soul," 
ii.  3:«,  ill.  417;  accepted  the  coucludon  but  not  the  logic,  v.  246. 

Coleridge,  Mrs.,  I.  54. 

Coilcgp,  only  pUii'c  to  make  friends,  1.  xcli.;  college  education,  see  UnWer^itr. 

Collier,  Jeremv,  "Short  View,"  111.  178,  note. 

Collier,  J.  P.,  gliakespeariau  critic,  i.  287. 

Colmau,  O.,  i.  896. 

Colonial  Olllce  (English),  It.  S37. 

Colonies,  value  i)f  Crown  Bovemors,  It.  241-3;  bareness  of  mind  In  new, 
255-6;  why  feudalism  Is  Impossible  in.  866,  480;  develop  new  type  of 
man,  4.')3,  49ft:  usage-breakerM.  .%57;  Introduction  of  represeulatlve  goT- 
ernment  Into  English,  136;  never  proHt  the  founders,  v.  8^. 

Commerce,  sue  Trade. 

"Committee  of  the  Treasnrv"  of  Bank  of  England,  v.  137,  1-56. 

Common  Pleas,  Court  of,  origin.  Iv,  224. 

Commons,  English,  source  of  their  power  over  the  Crown  and  of  miNlera 
importance  of  ministers,  til,  20H. 

Commons,  English  House  of,  It.  156-03;  change  In  procedure  ai  to  reception 
of  |>etillons.  Ill,  SI;  limited  power  in  18lh  century,  149,  188-0;  growth  of 
power,  207-9;  till  lately  controlled  by  peers,  Iv.  14,  139;  preseril  BUprern- 
aey,  16,  137-4,  2:15-6;  social  inUuencea  on,  88-0,  141 ;  fluctuatinir  po''^. 
188-9;  no  time  lo  think,  139;  k  blundering  moh,  1-30-40;  vigor  nnd  con- 
sensus, 143;  "wiser  than  any  one  in  It,"  i.  21,  iv,  143;  functlinis.  iv. 
166-00,  187-93,  '•  Parliamentary  Reform"  entire;  check  on  extraiagance 
(Cabinet  tax-Iavlne),  163;  parly  organization  essential,  161-6,  but  luke- 
warmness  of  panlsatiship  also,  !0:)-7;  dissolution,  329,  337  tr^.;  oW 
melhods  of  cboosiiie  members,  3TB-9,  38fi,  816-17;  supremacy  of  landed 
interest  In.  296-9,  816-7 :  compuslthm  liefore  the  Reform  Act,  372-lil2. 

"Commonwealth"  (under  CVorawolll,  opened  fimdaraenfal  questions,  I,  331-3: 

Oommuoism  in  land,  the  flrst  and  natural  system,  v.  370-1. 

Competlllou,  former  fear  of,  t.  80.1;  rejiuratlon  of,  always  clumsy,  308-0;  ot 
socielies.  cause  of  hicli  development  of  Europeans,  SSO. 

Composition,  llrerarv,  pleasure  ot  to  fluent  writers,  il.  14. 

"  Composition  "  in  art  and  literature,  II.  43-4. 
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C.imiKnind  Utilitariaa  Philosophy,  IE.  139-30. 

Comptrollers  hip  of  Eichequer,  ■'pivot  of  the  EngllBh  Constitution, "  iv.  3M. 

C'omte,  A.,  li.  &,  15tt;  and  hlB  follcuers,  iv.  4U8. 

Comvns,  8ir  J.,  bis  "  Dieuel,"  Iv.  US. 

Coadiilac:,  E.  B.  de,  11.  SUl. 

Ciindoroet,  J.-A.-N.  Marquis  de,  1.  95. 

ConteHBioo,  reu^nt  cxpaDalon  in  the  Ronina  Chnrcli,  t.  414. 

CuuHdence,  locking  for  caramon  autiou  tu  earl}'  tliues,  Iv.  369,  v.  425 ;  same  aa 

credit,  I.  xxIL 
CoatlBcatiun,  "  healthv  habit  of,"  iv.  307. 

CooKrevo,  R.,  on  civilization  of  barbarlaua  from  coDlat't  with  Komans,  II.  51. 
OinHubwur,  The,  t.  3UU. 

Courart,  V.,  FreDch  lUleraUur,  and  a  foniider  of  tlio  "Academj,"  Iv.  46». 
Conscience,  origin  and  need.  I.W-100,  ii.  Il»-1»,  118,  VZU-^l ;  development,  331-t. 
Conservatism,  alliance  with  skepticism,  1.  IIJ-IU;  pleasure  in  the  Iniperfpc- 

tloQ  or  tiie  world.  111.  00. 
Conservative  party  In  England,  see  Tory. 
Cunsols,   held    bj   Bank    of    England,  V.  21;    "one   can   sell  on   a   Sundaj," 

43-8;  cannot  be  manlpnlated.  347. 
Constanllne,  Christianity  and  Ibe  Empire  In  time  of,  11.  34T. 
Conalantlnople,  moat  of  (iibbon'e  history  the  story  of  Its  empire,  li,  44,  53. 
Cou^tllueDiies,  political,  should   have  special  bueiuess  characters.  Iv.  lUl-S, 

a^l-3,  but  not  Uxed  political  creeds,  IT4-8. 
Con'tiluent  Assembly,  see  French  Revolution. 
CoDstltiitlon,   EDElish,  see   English   Constitution;   Swedish,   anecdote  of,  II. 

4l«-9:  UnlWd  States,  see  that  head. 
Constitutional  Government,  see  Parliamentary  Government  and  Free  Govern- 
ment; typical  statesman  of.  111.  4,  7. 
CoDslltutione.  success  depends  on  national  cbarscter,  il.  304-5 :  living  ones  cod- 

Btantlv  clian^iiiK,  Iv.  1;  enccessful  ones  must  have  elements  both  to  galu 

and  lise  power,  53-4,  56-8;  must  have  some  accessible  sorereigtily,  131. 
"  Cout«mporary  posterity  "  (forebnters),  1.  USA. 
Contract  m.  status,  Iv.  44«-7. 
Conversation,  not  a  lost  art.  111.  5. 
Conviction,  Emotion  of,  |[.  326-38;  see  also  Belief. 
Conybeare,  W.  J.,  on  English  Chnrcli,  II.  49. 
Conynebam,  Marchioness  of,  mistress  of  Georf^  I\'.,  iv.  100, 
Cook.  Capt,  J.,  report  of  Australian  tribes,  v.  383;  on  pottery  of  Alaska,  490. 
Cooner.  J.  F,,  '•  noble  red  man  "  talk.  II,  199-300. 

itlve  production,  needs  an  ortificliil  "capitalist,"  v.  363, 
.   .    e  lannuage,  ill.  34e-n0. 
Corw,  A,,  editor  of  Greek  classics,  Iv.  409. 
Com.  see  Food. 

"Com  bills"  (mercantile),  v,  11,361,356. 
Cora  Laws  (see  also  "Mr,  Cobdcii,"  Vol,  111.),  Peel's  relation  to,  111.  7,  36-T, 

120.  125;   passaice  of.  44-5,  876;   effcci,  H19-31 ;  Jas.  »'ileon  on,  3tt2-tl; 

slidlnK-seale  repeal,  77;   rejical  dlfflcult,  iv.  SW,   belief  ot   Lords  that  it 

was   coDtlscation,   IS.'i,   149,   but   brought   about   by   Irish   famine,  '^97; 

RIcardo  attacks,  v.  405-fl, 
Cornwall,  harbors  of.  i,  lvlil,-lix.;  tin  mines,  v.  301. 
Correspondence,  see  Letter-wrUint;. 
Corruption,  electoral :  in  Eneland,  universal  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1fCi3, 

lil,  155,  Iv.  377,  393-9,  later,  808-9,  844-6,  1.  Ili.-lx,;  in  France  under  Louis 

Philippe,  II.  417-ia 
Corsica.  British  attack  on  In  1794,  HI.  388. 
Coat  of  production,  v.  441-67;   flies  market  value,  374-6;  Calrnes  i".  Mill, 

4.'W-5;  means  cost  to  capitalist.  454.  4:>T-8;  lu  nide  societies  means  only 

lolwr,  458:  Ricardo  on,  460;  under  least  favorable  conditions  fixes  prices, 

874-6,  as.!,  6S9,  _^ 

..  'mihl(s_^ ,  , „ 

._ of  Enirllsh  coin  In  U.  8.  clril  «_., 

Counting,  sec  Arithmetic, 
"Country  Party."  EnElish,  1,  15, 

Counly  system,  Enellsb  political,  the  Sort  ot  members  it  produces,  U.  8 
Ul,  170,  Iv.  ItIS,  ISS^ 
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Coap  d'£tat.  Prencb,  at  1353,  see  Letters  la  Vol.  li.  paatlm. 

Coa|>ODB,  cullectioD  ot  by  banks,  v.  ITS. 

CoarmEe,  bd  evil  wbeo  It  ligbU  insing  battlpB,  Iv.  14. 

Courier  P. -L.,  on  Acad^mle  FraD(Bli<e.  It.  4<W. 

CoDit,  EnKlieb  royal,  Importance  uC  funcllont,  UL  1iH. 

COuH  Ciradar,  Iv.  83. 

Court  of  Requeela,  EnifllBb,  llf.  ITS. 

CoTenr   "  "--••-•-  *- ^roneb, coiraptlon  ot,lv.898. 

Coverl  de,  bvpdtbetlcal  Tlew  of  modem  pollttct,  i.  Ixxxvli. 

Cowpe  14 ;  "  John  Gllpln'a  "  appeareiice,  11.  28S. 

Cnbbt  1.  S,  II.  213;  accuaed  of '' Hethodlam,"  U.  40,  150;  descrfp- 

Cranw.  M.  Rolte),  U.  S8T-8. 

"  Crax  [.  Stevenson's  stories).  11. 184-5. 

Creasy, , „.lsh  Conalltutlon,"  Iv.  8(19. 

Credit  (see  also  Loans ;  Borrowed  mooey ;  Lombard  Street),  wbetber  it  Is 
"capital,"  III.  am,  T.  87;  apparent  obvlousneas  of,  I*.  360;  life  o(  mod- 
em trade,  ».  6-16;  essence  o(,  17-18;  EDgKsb,  depends  on  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 36;  use  and  daiiKers,  SB;  like  loyalty.  4T-H ;  delicacy,  83;  variations, 
86,  183;  gaUEed  by  bills,  9L-3;  improvement  after  a  depression,  97; 
checks  to,  tuS;  ol  merchaats,  a  great  tradition,  181-3;  flactnaUon,  183; 


mlamanagement,  It.  199 ;  Roebuck's  motion  fur  Inquiry  on,  an-o ;  oiviuea 
public  opinion  on,  8ST-S. 

Criticism,  HazlltC  on,  1.  3,  not«;  review,  3,  3;  degraded  by  "popular"  poetry, 
303-8. 

Critics,  not  tbeir  business  to  be  thankful,  II.  58. 

Croker,  J.  W.,  ou  Napoleon'a  ■'Illiteracy,"  I.  396;  opposes  Reform  BUI,  ill. 
831. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Ullton  adberes  to,  i.  S07,  S30;  bis  "godly"  simy,  318,  U. 
73;  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  compared  aa  to,  II.  T4  {cf.  I,  xlx.t ;  religious 
fervor.  Tit;  de|iortatlons  of  ravallsts,  888;  late  wotahlp  of,  ill.  123;  not 
flt  for  social  ruler,  Iv.  91;  "founded  the  English  Constitution,"  381-3; 
"trust  in  Ood,"  etc.,  482,  587;  slgbed  tor  by  fanatics,  569. 

Crown,  see  Sovereign. 

Crulkshank,  Q.,  Itlustrates  Dickens's  novels,  II.  239. 

CryptograaiB,  111.  349. 

Cudworth  R.,  "Immutable  Morality,"  II.  12S-I,  138. 

Culture,  slow  growth  of.  Iv.  54-6. 

"Cumuor  Hall,"  1.  10. 

Culchod,  Mile.  (lal«r  Mme.  Necker),  II.  38-6. 

Currency,  kind  of  system  immaterial  to  banker*,  t.  18-30;  Adam  Bmltb  on 
that  of  small  ™.  large  states,  54-6,  4T6A-1  (ssme) ;  formerly  thought 
chief  banking  qnesllon,  5N;  inconvertible,  established  in  England  In 
179T.  4U5;  uDlTersai.  requisites  for  487-94,  not  now  prartlcable  but  a 
reduction  to  two  great  currencies  feasihle,  476m.  5!6-lb;  United  Stules, 
509,  commission  on,  581-9;  paper,  effect  on  luduatry,  111.  360-70  (Jas. 
Wilson  on),  V.  569-70,  577,  Indispensable  prellmloary  to  deposit  banking, 
68-61 ;  contraction  and  expansion,  v.  671 ;  should  be  automatic,  599. 

Curtlus,  G,,  on  mantle  (propheiic)  art  In  Greece,  iv.  654, 

Custine,  Marquis  and  Comte  de.  li.  .'^7. 

Custom,  only  barrier  of  the  masses  in  lll^lvlllied  sodette*  against  rain,  Iv. 
362-^,  465-6,  467-8,  637-8,  and  ."  Pbv'ics  and  Politics"  generally;  "one 
good"  may  "corrupt  the  world,"  538,  v,  3»5. 

Customarv  prices,  see  Prices. 

(;yclopes,'lv.  436,  440,  464. 

DtLMATlAKH,  to  benefit  by  Suei  Canal,  v.  13. 

Damaras,  "luck"  amoag,  Iv.  639-80;  barter  amonc,  t.  284-S;  domettlcaUoa 

-•  animals  by,  4iB-3. 
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Dtitte,  snu«loii«  to,  U.  M. 

DantoQ,  Q.-J.,  motto  of,  li.  S7T. 

Uuiiii,  narrow  eecape  of  Qt«ec«  from,  It.  BG0. 

Dartmontb,  WiUi&ni  Srat  Eu-1  ol  (Lej^ge),  ill.  196. 

"wwiD,  C,  deh'  -'  = — ■--  -   ■   -  -  "''-■-'-  -• 

quoted,   Iv.    .. .  ,    . 

■election,"  v.  361. 
DiTld,  ebaracter  o[,  I.  806-0,  U.  Ty«. 
DavIU,  £.  C.,11.  11. 

Debts,  banking  and  broiLlnfc  means  tblnklne  whether  others  will  pa;,  t.  2Sa. 
'•  Deceased  nUe'a  alater  "  atrt,  oriKia  oC,  ill.  400. 
Decency,  one  could  reaann  hlmeelf  out  of  the  ItieUnct  of,  It.  516. 
Decimal  culnaint,  desirable,  v.iS»-O0;  oat  needed  In  earif  times,  4M. 
Deduction  vt.  Induction,  11.  408. 
"Deferential"  aysMm,  not  neceasarilj  better  than  democracv,  i  xl.;  Dstore 

and  beneUts,  Iv.  6,  IS-19,  187,  267-Ti,  SttU-T;  iDBlablUty,  f,  871-S;  reaulta 

In  England,  360-71. 
Deflnlllons,  Sxed,  danger  Id  economic  dlscusaion,  t.  3Q0-I. 
Deroe,  D.,  style  of,  I.  153,  313,  3SS ;  "  Compleat  Tradesman,"  li.  1 ;  character 

of  descriptions,  liSS;  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  Illustrates  Erowtli  of  capital,  v. 

419-30. 
Deism,  EoKllsb,  rouse  metbods,  IL  23,  <9. 
Delambre,  J.-B.-J.,     "  ■  ""^ 

Demand,  r.  878-0  (i 

Demetrius  Pbalereni,  II.  3S-9. 

Democracy,  may  be  as  good  a  government  as  a  "deferential 
social,  IneviUble  In  new  {countries,  Iv.  206-7,  Impossible  ot 

cf.  1.  xvl.-ivlll.;   best  for  the  masses,  Iv.;  Sbakespesre's  1 _, 

Scott's,  U.  308-10;  theoretic  absurdity,  3T2;  varied  by  national  character, 
44(^2;   democratic  despotdsm,  440-1,  444-5,  446,  Iv.  «l ;   would  Lave   ' 

Kuated  Stuart  despotism.  III.  S40-1.  Iv.  884-W),  434;  favorable  condl 
,    Iv.    ]H;    in    Oreece,   70,   27^    li50-3;    free    from    court    corrupt 
100-10;   falsity  In  theory  and  evils  In  practice  ot  government  by 
numbers,  188-71,  310-16;  spontaneity  everywhere,  353;  quarrelsomeQesB, 
893-4  ;  '■  like  the  grave,''  m. 

Democracy  ot  thoagbl,  results,  I.  1-7,  11.  444. 

Demonetization,  ettect.  v.  633,  543-3.  573. 

Demonic  element  In  character.  111.  67-8. 

DeUorgan,  A.,  1.  xivll.,  xxix.,  xclll  ;  00  Bacon's  method,  v.  2S0,  note;  on 
mathematical  terminology,  v.  380. 

Demosthenes,  11.  38-9,  H4-6;  character  of  oratory,  66,  111.  S3,  beld  delivery 
its  chief  requisite,  S35,  431;  bis  father's  siave-owning,  v.  SUV;  on  trade 
loans,  303. 

Dennis,  J.,  "stealing  his  thunder ''  111.  58. 

Deposit  banking,  see  Banks  and  Banking. 

De  Qulncey,  T.,  I.  51. 

Derby,  E.  Q.  Earl  of  (Stanley  — " Rupert  of  debate"),  bom  In  the  "pro- 
scientlflc  period."  111.  430;  "  pre-'Si  statesman,"  Iv.  4,  15;  supports  Re- 
form Bill  ot  IteS,  lil.  3S1;  letter  from  Welllninon  on  manaKcment  of 
House  of  Lords,  It.  133-4 ;  power  la  Lords,  140 ;  kept  In'  power  In  18S8 
by  union  ot  Tories  and  Radicals,  106;  Reform  Bill  of  1850,  III.  00,  note 
(cf.  210-11,  387):  change  of  principles,  1.  ItjivH.:  wished  to  create  life 
peerages.  Iv.  21;  on  Peel's  acilllty  to  "dress  up  a  case,"  iU.  38. 

Derbyshire,  England,  lead  mliips,  v.  SOZ. 

D^saugiers,  M.-A.-M.,  French  songwright,  iv.  460. 

Descartes,  R.,  deductive  phllosopby,  II.  406,  407,  iv.  354. 

Despot,  a  good  one  a  "happy  accident,"  Iv.  118 ;  In  Greece,  JO, 

Despotic  Oovsmmetit,  usual  and  best  system  In  early  times,  fv.  550;  stopa 
Intellectual  advancement  ot  the  moss,  11.  443-4,  Iv.  001 ;  theoretic  absurd- 
ity, II.  3T1-2;  simplicity.  111.  18-30;  no  surety  of  a  good  despot,  2U4,  iv. 
118,  who  may  be  lasy  and  must  be  overburdened,  lOT'S,  216;  easier  to 
de^  with  than  free  government,  159-60. 

Devonshire,  England,  climate  of,  I.  xixUL 

Deyverdun,  G.,  Gibbon'"  trlcnd,  IL  94. 

Dice;,  A.  v.,  wHtea  of  Bogcbot,  I.  ix. 
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Dickons,  C,  II.  S3D-7S:  charart^r  of  icenlue,  109;  □Tpr-realliiiD  of  cb>ract«ra, 
•il-6;  type  of  EiikIibIi  ljuiii.>r,  i.  U»  (name  itiit  givea). 

Dk'tatora  anJ  tbi'lr  iruverumeut,  111.  IX,  Ir.  317-18. 

Dlilen>t,  D.,  lil.  -JUS. 

Dlez  F.  v.,  bis  Romance  Dlrtlonarj,  lil.  260. 

Dinrlclian,  peraecuttcmB  bj,  li.  347, 

DI|ib>iD>cy,  limitations  autl  ueeda  of  In  free  countries,  ill.  427-0;  benefltt  of 
trankuuBs  In,  Iv.  Si. 

DIsoDiiut,  rate  of,  raised  to  maintain  bank  rescn'c,  t.  83;  bow  fixed  la  Lom- 
bard Street,  T8  acq.;  power  of  Bank  of  EnelauJ  to  alter,  356. 

Di-u-ovcr;  of  laws  of  natarc,  bow  tnade,  Iv.  181,  v.  'XiO-'i,  810-20. 

Ulsi-usalon,  government  by,  iv.  542  weq.;  a  queptlim  whether  permiitelble  or 
not,  see  t'snaj  on  "  Hetaplivslcal  Batls  ot  Toleration,"  VdI.  li. 

Dl-^euH-s  uf  clvilixatlim,  tatal  to  t.avBoii.'s,  y.  S30. 

Disrai'li,  B.,  U1.  AW-TM;  popular  ilblniet  ot,  I.  303,  li.  4m,  111.  6,  71,  IDI 
(bvpotbellcal  speecb  of  slow  meiiilier);  felt  ntidervalueil,  1.  'M2:  diil  not 
ufsb  to  enLiiUft  hU  subject,  li.  ttl;  on  (ataitv  o(  wrilinE  pampblet*, 
4-'<0;  cbarocteristleA.  406;  on  vnuthtui  conecll,  til.  128;  nource  of  power, 
HI.  ITfi.  iv.  1H4;  failure  of  1^52  Budgcet,  ill.  2I>4;  ebancs  of  side.  211; 
llishtT  icbemc",  314;  compan-d  nitb  Charles  Townsbend,  2S4.  44k:  Re- 
torui  Ai:t  of  l»67,  SOS,  see  bI^o  tbat  bead;  on  Uobdeo.  410;  ronteoipt 
ot  lona*.  4ai;  on  Peel,  41:  calls  feel  party  au  "organized  bjpucrisy," 
44C,  Iv.  -^10:  allusion,  I.  IxxxvU. 

DlBHcutera,  poHllon  Id  En^lBiul,  i.  Iiivll. 

"Diilue  riitbt"  of  kings,  iv.  fJ-0,  274,  4:J5  (Filmcr-Locke  coutrover^\ ) ;  popu- 
lar belief  In,  HI.  I7i-H,  iWt-4,  Iv.  38e. 

"Division  of  labor,"  relation  to  good  and  bad  times,  v.  S3-4;  make^bltts 
for  (bereditary  tradcf,  castes,  etc.),  360  rti.;  Involves  nklll  In  guessing 
wants  of  couaumers,  2^5-0;  Hi-st  rendered  possible  by  cattle,  £17. 

Divorc-e.  Mlllon  on,  I.  lt24-7. 

Dodln^on,  Bubb,  lil.  47.  iv.  133, 

DomcHHtlttlon,  see  Animals. 

Domluie,  type  of  entbuBbut,  f.  43. 

Domltlan,  li.  SI. 

"Don  Quixote."  class  ol  novel,  11.  199;  bis  helmet  a  symbol  ot  routlna 
administration,  lil.  00. 

Doivbeater.  Evelyn  Marqula  ot  (Plerrepout),  I.  3S3-G,  308-4,  306-0, 

"Donnitory  o(  tUe  kouI,''  li.  330,  lil.  4l7. 

Durt,  Synod  of.  11.  77. 

Dover,  l^rd,  llctltioiu  type  of  borougb-mongcrs,  lil.  48. 

DrasimnadcH.  11.  433. 

Drain,  forelKii  (ot  money),  see  Banking  renerve  and  Cottou  drain. 

Dreams,  at'ceptaiice  ot  states  In  aa  truth,  11.  339. 

Drew,  K.,  on  cuHles  ot  India,  v.  2r.i-3. 

Droi,  O..  Frcneli  hUtorlau,  II.  74. 

DruMimond,  E..  Peel's  secretarv,  aseasslnated  by.  MacNagbten,  III.  416. 

Drunkenness,  a  cberk  on  po[iulatlou,  v,  31):t-4. 

Drvdi'ii,  J.,  on  Milton.  I.  348;  on  suggcstlvenesa  ot  rhymes,  438;  on  the 
■  "  noble  savag.-,"  Iv.  400. 

DuelOB,  C.-P.,  III.  393. 

Dudevant,  Mme.  A.-L,-A.  ("George  Sand"),  1.  828. 

Duff,  M.  E.  ().,  on  Prussian  burcaueracy,  It.  207-10. 

Dulwleh  HoKpEtal,  I.  8U1, 

Dumas,  A.,  Ihc  younger,  "  La  Dame  buk  Camillas,"  i.  168. 

Do  Maurier,  (i„  esspnce  of  Ills  aatii'c,  1.  ivll. 

"  Diimpor's  Case,"  1. 18. 

Duncombe,  T,  S.,  M.  P.  for  Flnsbury,  Iv.  305. 

Dundas.  II. '  Lord  .Melville),  polltk-a]  "  hogs  "  of  Scotland,  1.  82,  IIL  140. 

Dundee,  Bank  of,  v.  57-8 ;  sUt«ment  1704-1804,  330. 

Dupin,  8.-P.,  French  polltlelan,  li.  401. 

Durham,  England,  tirluee-bisboprlc  of,  II.  101. 

Dutch,  see  Jlotlincl. 

Dutrieu  (or  du  Trieii),  P.,  ai>  writer  on  logic,  t.  ti4. 
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E*3T,  Tbe.  blde-bniinil  olrlllzallnn,  U.  10,  SOfi,  Iv.  ^'A,  466-6,  v.  39);  G>f>re 
iHWiety,  li.  \Vl--i:  "eiiiipJe  and  vloleut,"  Iv.  4-<0,  v.  3615:  pvWsW  itiiil 
prophi^lii  unln-rmil  In,  It.  551;  iinuurUDL'e  iiC  tti^iiulte  auil  tiiatiiiiT  i:i. 
537-40;  coiilrasleii  with  West  lu  mttnDer,  SIT-H,  iu  iijglitiUloni,  54i^l,  in 
FXternal  pi>iii|>.  il.  5J;  ellvirr  tbe  best  curreury  fur,  v.  320,  543,  >Dd 
llkelv  to  coiilfiiue  tlie  cljitl,  OX-i  (but  cf.  i.  iili. ) 

Ea»l  iudia  Compuiiv  <Bi-e  a1i«>  IniUul,  v.  141;  KrivrmmeDt  attuck  on,  Iv. 
8n<-9:  Burke  oii  Jocoblniciu  of  ila  early  beuuttciarics,  iii.  -iti,  Iv.  IS5-<1, 

hlOIlltlKD 

"Eoi'lpKla,"  IbB,  In  (irei'C\  It.  TV. 

Ei'bard,  L.,  bU  ■■Koman  lllr-tory,"  II.  11. 

Eclipses,  old  K'rror  of.  !•'.  (dH. 

EomomiM,  The,  (oUQiialliin  of,  III.  3.V-V,  ST2-t;  KrllcleB  from,  quoted  and 
.    crftlclzud.  In  "  Lombard  Street,"  Vol.  v. 

Eniii'iuinlen,  Freticb,  of  IStb  century,  lil.  '2Ui>-C>;  llidr  tbeory  OQ  BKrirulture, 
2UI-3,  V.  37«. 

Economy,  ntrone  Impulse  to  ecoDoinlc  writers,  i.  Ivll.;  in  grivummcnta,  may. 
he  mlBchievuua,  iU.  lai,  and  Ib  always  uiiT)iipiilar,  iv.  llil-a. 

Edluliureb,  iild.  i.  1,  note,  4JS;  fine  Bin-h-ly  lu  Kith  wutury,  111.  SOI-i;;  Cni- 
vurBttv  ..f,  54. 

Edirtbnnjh  UTie-r,  gee  "  Flnit  EdlDburgh  Reviewers,''  Vol.  i.:  also  1.  303.         , 

Editor,  the  trade  Invented  hy  Jeffrer,  i.  XI ;  real  producer  of  a  |ia|icr,  v.  2M. 

Education,  real  use  of,  i.  Ixxxvt.,  tl.  IHTi;  cblcf  lunciion  of  eolleL'cs  In,  1. 
lell.;  best  system  fur  dellcule  children,  »e)-3;  tH<i  kinds  ut,  II.  11-13; 
different  hEiids  ui'vded  Cor  different  orders  u(  mlad,  374-o:  In  relijclon, 
34.5;  endiiwmentB  for.  ill.  274;  popular.  In  EnRland  —  iH-Bt  Msiem.  I.  xti., 
old  bostilllv  l<i.  111.55-0,3111,  Ddrantuiri'H,  I3U.  eritUlzed,  Iv.  JJJ-t,  eoun.'e- 
tion  with  fmnehiei',  317-19,  SA;  see  also  University,  Oxford,  C'aui bridge. 

Edneation  Act,  E[iKll'<h,  how  made  possible,  Ir.  '1. 

Edward  I.,  frauds  in  cuinatEc  In  bla  time,  v.  47(J/>. 

Egypt,  Sir  <).  C.  Lew[«  on  Enelish  policy  toward,  iil.  S2S,  on  ita  ancient  bis- 
tory.  li4tV-51 ;  old  hlerarcbv  hali'd  coiiiuieree,  Iv.  43lt-4;  break-up  of  L'asle 
evattro  in,  v.  875 ;  god  Apl",  li.  7:1. 

ElKbteentli  Century,  ebaraeter,  li.  37-9,  III.  l.^8-»;  Church  of  England  and 
ChrlBtlanity  In,  49;  Bee  also  England  and  Franee. 

Eldon,  John  t^arl  of  (Scott),  and  hia  linies,  I.  7-14,  S.%  36.  111.  43-Q,  S17  »7., 
T.  40lt,  41U;  eomparcd  with  Louis  Naiioieon.  1.  KMI;  "Six  Aetf,''  II.  30D; 
k  beneon  to  yuutti  of  Newcsslle,  m-.  Iwiiut  tliat  Bellingbam  meant  In 
kill  tdm,  111.9;  "sat  heavily  on  maukind,''  I.  U.  111.  47;  "would  begin  life 
■B  an  agitator,"  iU.  50,  I».  183;  spirit  of,  HI.  407-8;  forced  from  power 
by  rlHG  of  middle  classes.  68;  lon'j;  duel  between  him  and  Brougham,  70; 
dannlDg'e  snpport  of.  135;  on  Oiford  examinations,  II.  ID. 

"  EidonlDB,''  (iuarlfly  SeeUa  on,  ill.  407-8. 

Elections,  corruption  at,  tee  CorruptJon. 

Electoral  College,  United  SUIe*.  a  farce,  Ir.  70,  I56-T,  338,  330;  corresponds 
In  one  function  to  Engl^h  Parliament.  257. 

E)emenl«,  of  tbe  pbv^ical  universe,  dispute  over,  ii.  9-tO. 

"Eliot.  Oeorge,"  novels,  I.  313;  an  of,  11.  lfi7-«. 

EUiahelh,  Queen,  prerogalivc,  11.  361 ;  and  the  Art  of  Royal  Supremacy,  ill. 
105-6;  •-munnurlng"  Parliament,  iv.  381 ;  age  of— not  capable  of  under- 
standing later  ones,  ||.  HHl,  like  and  unlike  Anne's,  Iv,  400-1,  greatness, 
518.  drama  of.  I.  339. 

Elliabetli.  dauirhter  of  James  I.,  ill.  180. 

Elliot,  CapC.  C,  Wellington        

Elliot,  Mr.  (later.  Sir  Q.  and 

Emerson,  11.  W.,  quoted,  I.  xxxlli.,  133,  (•)  133-J);  on  tbe  "iaugnld  Oxford 
gentleman  "  (Clougb),  1.  xlll.,  lil.  93. 

Emigration,  lurge  enough  to  remove  all  surplus  population  Impossible,  v.  SS4, 

EmpiovmeiitA  or  trades,  none  in  primitive  times,  v,  3(U-,'>:  among  Ihe  Man- 
dnii  Inrlians.  364-5;  meaning  of  ■£*i.  393;  fixltv  of  earlv.  prontatiie  or 
not,  3rci-:l;  family  Itiberltance  of  skill  In,  389;  tree  choice  preveutcil  by 
guilds,  SfiO. 
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Englsod,  B«e  BnEllsh  CouBtltutioD,  English  people,  Loodon,  and  most  hit- 
ereigna  since  the  KetormaUuD  (Heory  Vfll.,  Elizabclh.  JameB  1.,  Cbarlea 
I.,  Cromwell,  Cliarlea  II.,  James  II.,  U'llllaia  III.,  Anne,  the  Four  (leorges, 
William  IV.,  Vk-lorla).  Also,  (or  time  of  Cromwell  see  ■•  .MiKoo,"  Vol.  1.; 
lor  that  o(  Anne  see  "BoUnfcbroke,"  Vol.  HI. ;  o(  Geur^e  I.  anil  11..  aee 
"  Mar;  Wortley  Moutura,"  Vol.  I.,  aod  {paitimi  "  Engllab  Coiietitutlon," 
Vol.  It.;  oI  George  111.,  fle«  laBt-Damed,  "First  Ediobureh  Heviewen" 
(Vol.  i.),  "  Gibbon  "  (Vol.  11.),  "  Pllt,"  "  Brougham,"  "  Adam  Smith  "  ( VoL 
lll.>j  of  French  Kevolutlon  and  Napoleonic  ware,  sec  alsu  under  EldoD, 
Pitt,  and  French  Revolution  ;  of  Oeoree  IV.  and  William  IV.,  and  Bo- 
form  Act  of  1832,  see  Hrat  three  booba  !□  Vol.  Iv.,  and  "  BrouKbam," 
"Lord  Althorp,"  "  Lynd  hurst,"  and  "The  Prince  Consort,"  Vol.  lil.;  of 
VictoHa,  see  '•Enell«h  Conetltutlon,"  Vol.  Iv.,  "Mr.  Gladstone,"  '-The 
Prince  Consort,"  ''Disraeli,"  aud  others  of  the  sinall  biogrHuhlcal  paper» 
Id  Vol.  ill. ;  of  Com  Law  agitation,  see  under  Feel,  Cobdcn.  Disraeli,  Wll- 
eoD  (Jas.),  and  Com  Laws.  Also  — Isolation  of  different  districts  In  earlr 
times,  It.  259;  coinage  frauds  In  F^dward  I.'s  time,  v.  4r6A,-  Wars  of  tbe 
Roses,  1.  288,  il.  879:  18th  centurj  to  ITTB  — difhunurable  action  In  War 
of  the  Suceeislon,  lil.  SOO,  Union  with  Scotland,  aT«,  Piirteons  affair.  0. 
103-4,  note,  imbecile  handling  of  Pretender's  invasion  and  Loudon  riots, 
Iv.  412-18,  social  and  political  life  In  "Lady  Mary's"  time  and  now,  i. 
866-74,  picturesque  old  country  life,  II.  173-1,  secular  and  religious  life 
before   Freucb   Bevolutlou,  33-i,  37-9,  49,  lOS-3,  119,  effect  of  lU  free 

•  thoiitcht  OD  France,  Iv.  668,  mischiefs  from  moDopolj'  of  coloolal  trade, 
111.  299;  American  Revolutionary  War— popular  at  first,  IL  34,  III.  141,  If. 
895,  but  not  after  iU  burdens  are  fell.  111.  I3S-e,  feebly  carried  on,  iv. 
413,  cause  of  this  and  of  other  Kuvemmeotal  feebleness  (weak  adminis- 
tration due  to  rotten-borough  svstem).  111.  165-6,  iv.  401,  411-13,  disorder 
English  flnanceE.  lil.  140,  164,  North  vt.  Pox  on,  142;  Americao  hatred  to, 
due  to  George  III.,  Iv.  122 ;  causes  of  war  of  1812  with  United  StalM, 
ill.  6(Mil ;  industrial  state  after  Napoleonic  wars,  43  n^..  Buauclal  do., 
Iv.  43;  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  S(»-42e,  the  Bomlnal  representa- 
tion not  the  real,  308-9,  county  and  borough  members,  2»7,  35&^:  elec- 
toral corruption  then,  377,  394-9,  later,  308-9,  344-«,  I.  Ik.-lx. ;  eblMng  of 
power  from  South  to  North,  iv.  194-5,  380-2;  appreliended  Invasion  by 
France  In  1861-3,  II.  3J«,  419-21 ;  wrong  attitude  In  U.  8.  civil  warpartTy 
caused  by  paper  currency,  iv.  49-7 ;  history  and  development,  273-89,  369- 
426;  tear  of  executive  In,  £84-6;  freedom  not  the  result  of  parliament- 
ary omnipotence.  11.  418 ;  disliked  by  despotisms,  Iv.  Sl-2 ;  extent  and 
mlscellaneonauess  of  Ita  modern  empire,  iv.  139,  163,  21S-19;  difficult 
military  and  naval  problems,  218-20'  difficulty  of  getting  good  civil 
servants,  220-1 ;  recent  political  changes,  1.  illl. ;  educational  system  com- 

Bared  with  Bcotcb,  1.  27-8;  speculative  thought  crude  but  Influential, 
.444;  Influence  of  Protestant  religion,  Iv.  557;  "sncietv  "  — one  of  "  re- 
movable Inequalities,"  il.  192-3  (cf.  1.  xvl.-ivlil.),  change  In  relation  of 
court  to,  iv.  91-4;  banking  resources,  v.  6,  216;  furnishes  the  money 
for  most  foreign  enterprises,  6;  proStx  above  all  other  countries  by  new 
trade  openings.  12;  foremost  In  the  "great  commerce,"  259,  and  Inter- 
national transfer,  313;  free  circulation  of  labor  and  caplul  In,  261; 
yowth  of  population,  362;  coinage,  old,  476A,  modern,  493-3;  peers,  see 
ristocracies  and  Lords. 

English  Cburcb,  see  Church  of  England. 

English  Conslltutlun  (see  generallV  lirst  part  of  Vol.  It.  ;  also  Sovereign ; 
Commons,  House  of;  Lords,  House  of),  popular  Idea  of  Immutability, 
1.  289:  in  George  Ill.'s  time  and  now,  lit.  149;  In  rotlen-borougb  time 
specially,  165 ;  In  the  Regent's  time  specially,  49 ;  of  Falmeraton's  time. 
Iv.  I ;  Bouses  equal  In  theory,  14,  129,  hut  House  of  Commons  the  real 
ruler,  14-15,  129-^3,  162,  2^-6;  prerogatives  of  sovereign,  24,  VJ  leq. ; 
Inconsistency  in  dlplotnatlc  affairs,  26  srq. ;  Illnstrated  by  France,  34-0, 
by  United  Stales,  39-49 ;  dlgnitlvd  and  efficient  elements,  53-8,  22S,  231-2 ; 
mixture  of  different  strata,  65,  8)  ;  legislative  and  executive  functions 
fused,  63;  a  government  by  "public  meeting,"  163  »eg.;  "  satety-Talve" 
(creation  of  peerw),  237-8,  248-50 ;  "  regulator  "  (dissolution),  337,  238-48 ; 
essence,  the  manv  obeying  the  few,  367-12;  "founded  by  Cromwell." 
381-3;  a  gradual' groittli,  60S;  its  history  that  of  the  popular  e 
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Eaglish  Inagnafce,  dumBlDess,  I.  148-9,  162 ;  women'!  use  of,  293-4 ;  conqoest 
o(  French,  il,  33. 

EiiKlUb  literature,  baman  nature  and  humor  In,  i.  316-17. 

English  people,  iDtuUuutu&l  (^harai^tGrlBtica,  1,  icl.;  literary  and  artletlc  lik- 
iofo,  879 ;  trsdltloDol  e<lucatlon,  see  Cl&aelcs ;  broad  humor,  279  (e(. 
3ld-lT),  but  dull  wit,  U.  SeS  ;  DolloDai  f^eniUB  Dot  suited  to  trifling,  i.  14tj; 
rough  but  effective  thought,  II.  444;  combine  liberty  aud  nobility,  i.  391 ; 
Independence,  11.  3»7;  hT|;h  spirit,  lil.  206;  always  at  feud  n'lLh  their 
eieeutlie,  iv,  »Mr-6 ;  eiactloguess,  111.  BO;  fairness  iv.  160;  genius  tor 
compensation  ol  political  errors,  ii.  362,  and  dl»Hke  of  rigid  political 
logic,  iv.  167,  V.  4&,  148,  or  hqj  rigid  torfo,  1,  275-fl;  value  ot  their  free 
political  thought,  iv.  1S7 ;  better  tltted  for  early  than  modem  problems, 
lil.  309-10;  clumsiness  in  adminlatratinu,  il.  441;  slow  ot  thought,  %»3, 
40-3,  404,  iv.  159,  phlegmatic,  iv.  166,  coarse  materiality,  1.  183,  18S,  413 ; 
obstiiiscy  and  consistency,  II.  403,  404 ;  religious  bigotry  among,  iv.  548  ; 
hatred  of  Romanism,  1.  xclli.-zciv.,  Ii.  16,  lil.  178,  iv.  281,  3a^;  middle- 
cloas  sluggish  comfort,  ii.  33-4-  notion  ot  a  holiday,  iv.  5«7;  ereat  breed- 
ing and  colonizing  people,  il.  33,  and  leaders  lu  IntemaUonal  commerce 
and  migration,  313 ;  rate  of  propagation,  333 ;  artisans  save  less  than 
Irish  peosanu,  and  why,  «i9 ;  modmcatloD  in  colonies,  iv.  452,  but  uot 
toward  native  types,  488;  compared  nltb  native  Australians,  ibid. ;  supe- 
riorities to  savages.  580. 

Enjoyment,  modem  dliUculty  of  obtaining  healthy,  il.  91. 

Entails,  possible  destruction  of,  !v.  20-1. 

"  EnumeratlTo"  method  in  political  economy,  T.  249. 

"  E5then,"  see  KInglake. 

Epicureanism,  1.  104,  U.  45, 124-5,  130,  298-9;  not  sulled  to  Romans,  k.  483. 

Epoch,  see  Age. 


Equality,  political  and  social,  false  In  theory,  Iv.  265,  but  Inevitable  In  n 

counties  265-6  ;  see  also  "  Society."  and  i.  xvl.-xvlil. 
Error,  more  lormldable  than  fraud,  v.  168. 


Ersklne,  Harry,  Crabb  Robinson  on,  U.  286-7  {iUosion,  S 

Eskgrove,  Lord  {D.  Rae),  lil,  84. 

Eskimo,  a  primitive  rucu  type,  iv.  605,  606. 

"Essays  and  Reviews "  Case,  In  Church  of  England,  U. 

Essen,  England,  agricultural  county,  v.  184. 

Established  Church,  see  Church  of  England. 

'■  Establishment,"  necessity  In  business,  v.  445. 


;  of  political  tbanght,  406 ;  of  precise  reaiKtn- 
ing,  4i3. 

Eugene.  Prince,  1(1.  2O0  ;  and  Queen  Anne's  etiquette,  213. 

Eugubine  Tables,  Hi.  249. 

EiUHS™.  Trench  on,  il.  115-16. 

Euripides,  I.  307. 

Europe,  development  since  time  of  Christ,  II.  88;  natloDS  of,  the  only  pro- 
gressive ones  lu  modern  times,  iv.  456,  triim  competition,  487,  v,  330, 
and  cosmopolite  Church  and  Roman  institutions,  iv.  557 ;  southern  ports 
once  centers  of  Oriental  trade,  v.  11 ;  North  ot,  origin  of  banks,  54. 

Enseblus,  Ul.  24T. 

Kvelyn,  J.,  on  "  Lady  Mary's"  grandmother,  i,  855-6. 

Evolution,  theory  of  as  regards  man,  iv.  428,  509,  516,  618,  537. 

S^mitier,  The  (Foublanque's),  III.  D.'W. 

Exchange  business,  by  whom  conducted,  v.  138;  mi^  create  Interests  adverse 
to  banks  holding  national  reserve,  155:  how  affected  by  coinage  reform, 
47»-81. 

"  Eichange  value,"  a  dlfflcult  abstraction,  v.  383-5 ;  discussion  of.  348  trq. ; 
Adam  Smith  on  "  natural  "  rates.  372-3  ;  meaning.  441-3;  ultimate,  462-4. 

Exchanges,  as  a  guide  to  banks,  v.  33 ,  what  to  do  when  nufavoralile,  33-10, 
45,  48;  Bank  ot  England  oftlcers  on,  113-14  ;  Mr.  Goschun  on,  IIT;  effect 
on,  of  changes  In  gold  values,  v.  527-8. 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  iv.  224. 

Eichuquer  Bills,  v.  '.!85-«i  Duke  of  Wellington  on  Issue  ot,  130. 
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Eiecutlre,  gDvemnieDt^  fear  of  bred  bv  old  coDBtltutlonal   atrugglea,  Iv. 

iiM-Sl   executive   omcers,  in   coiupaDiea,  shonld   Dot   be  cbanred   with 

detail,  V.  139,  180, 
ETeter  Hull,  Londiin,  "brav"  of,  li.  74,  lil.  S04. 
"  Exhaust  your  subject  ana  oihauat  your  readers,"  iii.  117,  2S3-i. 
Eiiia,  ancient,  terrors  of,  v.  SOS. 
Eijiorts  and   Imports   (see   also   Trade),  usually  balance  in   foreign   trade, 

T.  SI ;  how  aftecled  by  change  in  discount  rate,  v.  S3,  bj  note  Issue, 

™,  by  changes  In  coin  values,  627-8,  63U-1,  647-60,  B65-7,  6J7-8,  B80,  617 

teq. 

FAM1I.T,  cobeslTe  effect  on  a  society.  It.  S12:  best  bond  tor  flghtlng  nation, 
617-18,  sua.  J.  .  6     "6         "-. 

Fancv  IV.  Imagination,  t.  125-6,  131-2. 

Fashion,  developmeot  of,  iv.  4% ;  tyranny,  I.  xl. 

Father  Paul  (Sarpi),  il.  11. 

Fawcett,  H,,  ou  exchange  value,  t.  281;  questions  to  Bagebot  on  deprecU- 
tioa  of  Bllrer,  627-30,  631. 

Feudal  chiefs,  transformed  in  manners  but  not  In  Bplrit  in  onr  times,  1.  SKI. 

Feudal  system,  genesis  of,  y.  276-7;  stagnation  of  labor  Involfed  in,  2T7, 

Fielding,  H.,  allusion  to,  11.  165;  to  "Tom  Jones,"  77;  buoyancy,  IM,  195; 
class  of  norellat,  199. 

Fielding,  8lr  J.,  London  magistrate,  It.  412. 

FIJis,  tyranny  of  custom  amonE,  It.  6S4. 

Fireworks,  "  lighting  the  streets  with,"  ill.  433. 

Fitzgerald,  P.,  biographer  of  Sterne,  ii.  1&4-.5. 

FitzwUliam,  William  2d  Earl  (Wentwortb-FitKwilllam),  nominated  for  com- 
missioner under  "Coalition"  India  Bill,  111.  143. 

Flamsteed,  J.,  cootemns  Newton's  "  Princlpla,"  T.  863. 

Flemings,  character,  li.  39U, 

Flint  tools,  savage  use  of,  v.  205,  2S3. 

Florida  mulattocfl  In,  It.  477. 

Florin,  Enitliah,  design  of  ("  pound  and  mil  "1,  t.  504, 512,  514. 

Folard,  J.-C.  de,  military  critic,  11.  27. 

Fonblanque,  A.,  and  the  Eraminer,  ill.  S58. 

Food,  Adam  8uiith  on  dilferent  kinds,  111.  SOS;  "com  bills,"  t.  II,  361.  SfW; 
price  (ieteruiinea  etnte  of  trade,  85-6.  96;  prices  of  wheat  In  1H6T-S.  95; 

a  noted  prices  trcacheroiia,  W7-8;  properties  in  common  with  machinery, 
1)1-2;  different  kinds  may  affect  breeding  power,  895-6. 

"Foiils  in  the  right,"  I.  i. 

Forbes,  Q.,  Bank  of  England  account,  v.  19. 

Foreign  Loans  Committee,  English,  on  sloclt'jobblng  frauds,  V.  3ft-7. 

Foreign  PolIcT,  see  Treaties. 

"Form  of  thought,"  Eugllsh  Constitution,  til.  68;  Thirty-nine  Articles,  s«e 
that  head. 

Fox,  C.  J.,  Qlbbon  on,  fi.  56,  lil.  140,  note ;  stirring  orator,  U.  61 ;  practleal 
schooling,  884;  on  Burke,  Hi.  8;  choked  by  his  words,  87;  debating 
impalse,  99;  inferiority  to  Pitt.  125;  on  Pitt's  precocity,  132;  hated  by 
George  III.,  137,  Iv.  105,  why,  iii.  HI-2;  on  Shelhume-Rocklngham  minis- 
try, 138,  resigns  from  it,  139;  in  Opposition,  140;  coalition  vrlth  Lord 
North,  140-50,  206,  W.  249;  opposes  French  reciprocity  treaty,  ill.  153,  but 
supports  parliamentary  reform,  156  (notes);  "a  good  fellow,"  163:  on 
Dr.  I^urence,  356;  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  192;  calls  George  III.'s 
Influence  "an  infernal  spirit,"  iii.  Ml,  Iv.  90;  led  George  IV.  BBlraj,  iiL 
141-2,  It.  284,  490;  commanded  one  borough.  It.  380. 

Fox,  H.,  (flrst  Lord  Holland),  It.  380,  ^3. 

Foi,  W.  J.,  1.  xx\x. 

"Fox's  martyrs,"  ill.  149. 

Fra  Paolo,  see  Father  Paul. 

Franc,  exchange  acalnst  the  shilling,  v.  486;  created  by  the  Revolution  gor- 
ernment,  nearly  the  name  as  old  llvro,  491 ;  biLiis  of  French  coiniigr, 
ibid..  511 :  t'olil  111  25-fraQO  piece.  496 ;  as  to  lO-fi'anc  and  ^franu  coins, 
eee  ''  International  Coinage ''  (Vol.  v.),  passim. 
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Frfcpe  (see  «1bo  French  people;  Freucb  Revolulion ;  Frftncci^Bnnan  W«r; 
Baiik  <il  France;  PaH»),  under  Louis  XIV.  — itrror  of  Europe,  111.  INI-^, 
War  of  BuccesBlon.  186  "C?.,  pirgeoos  pSKeantrv,  II.  SB;  later  Id  lOth  ten- 
tiiry,  before  the  Revolution  —  queeo  i>f  continental  Europe,  111.  387, 
Rrpiniiiicly  luvulnermble,  li.  50,  wars  with  Englanil,  Iv.  tOS,  jteneral  ikep- 
tli-lam,  II.  as-a,  lDt«lle['tual  freedom  due  to  EuKllah  tLoiiLrlil,  It.  55(1 
elecnnt  Immonll  lite  of  the  aristocracy,  ii.  ni-'i,  It.  H'i,  taxes  and 
wrelebedncfls  ot  the  people.  III.  3X8-80,  ieimoiauUtM  aad  Ibcir  tlieorlci', 
StO-.'),  ?)t:'a  reciprocltv  treaty  of  IT84,  163-8;  ConMltuent  AasemMy  of 
1T81I,  II.  iW3,  ill.  08-0,  It.  447;  ITHH  +,  Me  French  Revoluticm  and  Napo- 
leon; RevoIutioD  of  1S»,  1.  16:),  168-70,  II.  411,  111.  353,  iC»-4 ;  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  II.  889.  418,  4tT-lB,  111.  437-8,  Iv.  85-6,  see  also  Louis  Phl- 
ll|)p»;  SepubUc  ot  l»tH-5:i.  anarchic  Asaeniblle<,  II.  4CI»-1U,  415,  Iv.  30; 
Loula  Nnpoleon'a  Empire,  see  " Lettere  on  the  French  Coup  d'Etat" 
anJ  "A  Later  Judartneut,"  Vol.  11.,— also,  abain  Farilaments  under,  ill. 
\^.  It.  18B,  27B,  honojeombed  with  corrupthm,  li.  44.Vfl,  •■  i«>clety  "  under. 
It.  92-3,  Industry  belter  cared  for  than  uudcr  later  tree  government, 
III.  440,  speculalWe  thought  active  but  political  teaching:  forbidden, 
443-i;  aouR-es  of  his  power,  see  above  Leilers,  1.  10-11,  Iv.  7S-9;  canses 
ot  French  conatltutlonal  failure",  II.  401  Kt<{. ;  present  Republic.  I.  xlll., 
zIfII.-xItIII.,  Iv.  34-9;  Aascinbliefl  have  always  bowled  down  dlscueslon, 

II.  4(»-10,  415,  iv.  36,  543;  "electa  its  ruler  Id  the  streetn  of  Farlo,"  iv. 
817  (ot.  il.  411):  Deed  of  municipal  freedom,  11.  4S5-7,  Iv.  ai*7 ;  democraUc 
aoelal  equailtv.  11.  190-1,  but  womhlp  of  olliclal  place,  iv.  l^>-6;  iDdem- 
Dltles  after  18TU,  see  Franeo-GerniBD  War;  eharacterlKl ie  Industrfea,  tl. 
878;  moat  of  its  money  not  banked,  v.  68,  whv,  6a  (Law's  babble),  11. 
440;  banking  resources,  V.  216-17;  coinage,  490-1,  based  on  the  franc, 
491,  511;  resumption  by,  as  atTectlni;  silver,  53H-44;  Unanrlal  troubles 
caused  by  bimeullism  in,  53B-44,  625-6,  688;  creation  of  the  Latin 
Union,  Am.  543-3,  f«7. 

France,  Bank  ot,  sec  Bank  of  France. 

Franchise,  eee  Suffrage. 

Francis,  Hti:  P.,  flibboH's  tutor,  11.  7, 13. 

PraneoJlieriQiiD  War,  Eng1l»h  guaranty  to  Saxon  provinces  Id,  Hi.  448 ;  French 
Indemnities  and  loans  after,  v.  S,  0,  25,  310-11,  bow  made,  201;  made 
English  the  bankers  ot  Germany,  06,  of  Europe,  14,  34;  HnaDclal  effect 

FrankllD,  B.,  on  treaties  of  peace,  iv.  28 ;  common-sense  phlloBophy.  510. 

Fraud,  entcendered  by  times  of  high  prices,  v.  103;  oftenest  atCempled  on 
bankers,  151 ;  of  managers,  less  common  thau  ruinous  error,   IflS. 

Frederic  the  Great,  "lost  the  battle  of  Jena,"  iv.  300;  cooetmcted  the  PruB- 
BlsD  administration,  233. 

Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  Oeorge  III.'s  father.  111.  331. 

Free  (ioTemment  (see  alsi)  (jovemmeat  and  Parliamentary  Government),  tbe- 
orcllc  absurdity,  il.  272;  llnills  Imposed  OH  eovemiiienlfll  action,  HI.  427; 
essence,  Iv.  TH;  leas  Intelligible  than  monarchy,  78,  less  Interesting,  81-3, 
Dot  supported  by  religions  feeling,  62-7,  not  so  sliowy,  87  teq.;  nature 
of,  180;  will  be  what  tbe  people  are,  331 ;  is  governnient  by  "public 
meeting,"  1118  fq.,  by  "  discussion,"  542  tq. ,-  benefit  In  preventing  hanty 
action,  568-71,  and  excessive  sexuality,  571-4,  and  promoting  "sulmaled 
moderation,"  ST4-6;  in  Oreeee,  the  only  sort  reeognUed  as  legitimate,  Ti. 

Free  Trade  (see  also  "Mr.  Cobden,"  Vol.  111.,  and  Sinlrh,  Adam),  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  agitation  for,  L  xxix.,  111.413-19;  Idcntlfled  with  Adam  8mlth, 

III.  »»-»,  T.  346-7;  a  heresy  Dot  long  since,  V.  »45;  inKllnctlve  liostllity 
to,  among  the  masses  everywhere,  111,  153.  21)3,  371P-K() ;  even  now  utipoou- 
Ur  out  of  England,  v.  848 ;  In  England,  Urac  attempted  by  Pitt.  111.  1.53-3, 


ought,  89T,  James  Wilson  on,  lU.  863-8 ;  In  France,  given  only  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  il.  448,  111.  440. 

Freemau,  &.  A.,  "History  of  Federal  OoTemment,"  HI.  331;  "Norman  Con- 
quest," It.  373;  on  Aryan  polity,  475,  866. 

Ftee-will,  iv.  433-3.  614. 

Fremont,  J.  C,  iv.  380. 
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French  cookerv.  H.  439  and  note.  » 

FreDth  ExpusltluD  of  IHHT,  iv.  476. 

Freuch  languafcr,  llttbtuuBe  sad  neatnesB,  i.  148-4;  coRmopoltUQ  Hie  In  I8Ul 
century,  li.  i)l-2;  conquered  by  Eii|;llBb,  B3. 

Freucb  literature,  cbar&cter  and  limltatiotis,  I  142-S,  146-9;  dainty  Immoral- 
ity, II.  171;  ■■-■----- ■" • " 

41,  4S3-4,  111 

French  people,  nKtiunst  cbaracler,  I.  id.,  174,  li.  »«,  401  leq  iv.  36,  486, 
648;  mean  term  between  Latin  and  German  races.  Iv.  4T8;  dexteroni 
neatoesA  In  admiDletrBtion  11.  441-2;  military  ahilltles,  27;  not  afraid  of 
the  eiecatlvo,  Iv.  385;  poIiUcal  timidity  and  coTiBervatlsm  of  provincea, 
111.  437-8 :  <■  nervous  machinea,"  11.  435 ;  InsUblUty,  iv.  541 ;  leveled  eucI- 
ety,  I.  1S7,  II.  iei>-l ;  poIlteneBs,  31 ;  love  of  talk  and  amuBement,  177, 
421;  "Btrlks  a  Ueht,"  1.  142,  U.  4(Mi  logic  better  than  practical  resulu, 
T.  49,  14S  (cf.  1.  xlvll.};  character  of  clvllliatloii  and  poetry,  I.  142-9;  old 
aristocracy,  see  France. 

French  Revolution  of  17B9  (for  other  French  revolutions,  see  France),  effect 
on  English  teellnic,  i.  11,  11.  54-7,  119,  210,  111.  8-9,  60,  153,  1B6,  164-S, 
817-19,  408,  iv.  86,  402,  V.  S86,  400;  war  airalnst,  popular  In  England,  iU. 
135,  HI,  Iv.  895;  Hit's  policy  toward,  111.  125,  16^7;  antagonism  to  reU- 
glon,  II.  46;    tor  many  yeara   prevented    economic   reform.  111.   153,  aod 

Slillcai  reform,  166,  158,  Iv.  396;  frightened  Georee  IIL,  283-4;  clarifled 
Ittord'a  historical  perception,  550-1 ;  loduetrlai  effects,  ill.  81B-21 ;  Inlel- 
lectuallv  quickening  effect,  iv.  549,  550-1 ;  destruction  of  old  Inatitulioii* 
—  popular  enthusiaam  over,  HI.  68-il|  gave  Napoleon  a  grand  opportunltj 
tor  ctril  coDEtrnctioD,  ii.  382,  392-3,  Iv.  225 ;  failure  of  purpoae,  1.  100. 
Friction,  In  political  economv,  v.  255-6,  268. 
Froude,  J.  A.,  hla  Henry  Vlfl.,  il.  224. 
Fueglans,  type  of  savage  monotony,  Iv.  600. 
"Fuudbuldcrs,"  after  expulsion  of  Stuarts,  iv.  390,  v.  64. 

Gu-TON,  F.,  on  taming  animals,  Iv.  403,  v.  421-3;  on  Damaras— snperttltlon, 
Iv.  639-30,  barter  and  radiraeiiUry  arithmetic,  v.  284-5,  taming  of  ani- 
mals, 422-3;  favors  stirpiculture,  Iv.  534-S ;  on  seiualitv  v.  Intellect,  v. 
337;  on  Oriental  markets,  357;  on  breeding  power,  SS2-S. 

Qamblerf ,  superstition  of,  iv.  633. 

Garibaldi,  G.,  work  tor  Italy,  Iv.  95. 

Oascoyne,  Gen.  I.  (mlswritteu  Gascoigne),  proposed  amendment  to  Kelonn 
Bill,  iii.  :t07. 

Gatton,  England,  extreme  type  of  rotten  borough,  II.  63,  III.  48,  Iv.  198. 

Qaultler,  Al>b«,  French  agent  of  BulinKbroke.  HI.  108-9. 

Gav,  J.,liis  comic  opera  the  "  VVhal-d'ye-CaH't,"  1.  STO. 

Genesis,  life  in  the  time  of,  v.  423^. 

Genius,  regular  and  irregular,  il.  241-G. 

Genoa,  Bank  of  St.  George,  origin,  v.  54,  4T6I  (same). 

"Gentlemen,"  essence  of  nature,  II.  158. 

Gentry,  English,  tradltlooil  cluwlcal  education,  I.  206,  395,  II.  14;  the  anedn- 
cated  won  tbe  Crimean  War,  il.  70;  aristocratic,  rulers  of  England 
before  1832,  III.  10-1! ;   see  also  Cavaliers. 

Georfe  1.,  time  of,  I.  358,  369-72;  proclaimed.  111.  217;  scoots  Botinebroke's 

idans,  221;  no  popular  lovaltj  to,  Iv.  85;  not  a  domestic  model,  M ; 
icnorance  of  EngllBh  alTaIrs,  politics  managed  by  female  Intrigue,  118. 
George  II.,  pollUcs  under  managed  by  female  intrigue,  I.  370,  Iv.  ifH;  ruled 
by  his  wife,  ill.  231,  and  by  hie  mistress  after  Ler  death,  1  v.  109;  no  poiiu- 
lar  loyalty  to,  ivr85:  not  a  domestic  model,  94;  Ignorance  of  English 
affairs,  113;  on  the  "Jobbing  away  "  of  his  anny  by  Walpole.  413. 
Georee  lit.,  Eldon's  devotion  to,  i.  8 ;  on  the  Bible,  44,  11. 14^;  the  American 
war  his,  ii.  34,  iv.  245,  he  thus  causing  serious  defects  In  the  United 
States  Constltntlon,  Iv.  234,  and  American  hatred  to  England.  ■""  "-—  — 


_ , _       ..    , _  of  English 

port);  lettera  to  Lord  North,  11.  34,  to  Pitt,  ill.    124;   v 

administrations  from  use  o(  patronage,  iv.  401-9,  strengxn  or  later  onea 

from    popular  support,   II.  413,  iv.  iW;    struggle  with  Whle  houses   for 

Solltical  influence.  111.  133,  149;  Lord  North  bis  tool,  135-7;  victorious 
ght  against  Fox-North  "coalition,"  140-60;  Isolation  makes  him  depend- 
eiii  on  younger  Pitt,  160;  the  real  ruler  of  the  country  in  early  part  <rf 
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bli  r«<(!;D,  It.  106;  flrat  Hanover  to  receive  Tor;  loyalty,  8B,  and  flnt 
■OTereJini  »iDce  jamei  II.  without  a  compatltor  tor  the  tbruue,  S^j  a 
"consecrated  obatructlon,"  85-6i  domEBtlclty,  morality,  inluate  inUuBtry, 

1.  8,  It.  91^  93,  »(,  too,  lai ;  hlratelf  the  Kovemment,  IM :  bii  loflueoce 
caUed  by  Foi  ao  'MiiterDal  spirit  "  lit.  141,  It.  SU;  prejudlceo  and  love 
ot  mediocrity,  Iv.  105;  source  of  his  power,  113, 114 ;  fnflueace  over  Chat- 
ham, 115;  power  over  mlnieters,  IIH.  SWt,  S45;  meddling,  118,  1S3,  13U ; 
UnrelUble,  2B3;  Innanity,  122,  252,  283;  "a  muBeum  of  detecta,"  244; 
allualoa  to  his  times,  m;  dowry  of  bis  daughters  and  auot,  111.  234. 

QeorKe  1V„  Eldon'a  devotion  to,  f.  8;  tIbII  to  Bvutland,  II.  207,  note;  cbar- 
arter,  I.  H,  111.  40,  404,  It.  US,  353;  selHsb  profligacy  the  cause  of  much 
or  tbe  dlBCuutent  clamoring  for  Reform,  111.  4M;  weakness,  It.  118,  252; 
relatlouB  with  Queeo  CaroIlDe,  Hi.  49,  56,  69;  led  aatraj  by  Fox,  141-2, 
Iv.  2B4,  490;  deluaton  about  his  liberalism,  283-1 

German  literature,  destructiTe  theological  criticism,  1.  Ixixvll.;  pbilosopbic 
Btmoepbere,  Ixzilx. ;  clumBloeas  ot  style,  148-9,  and  ot  arrangement,  II. 
41;  emditc,  22;  melaphyslcal,  S3;  minute  research  In,  see  Oennans; 
state  iu  Gibbon's  time,  A.  S3. 

Germana:  early  tribes — partially  clvUUed  when  they  overthrew  the  Western 
Empire,  U.  51-3,  position  of  itlng,  iv.  445,  relation  to  Komon  Empire. 
4e9,  polity,  6S(t;  modem —  patient  Bcholarshlp,  I.  266,  877,  890-1,  1i.  41, 
111.  223,  44U,  buDgllog  administratore,  II.  441,  among  leaders  Id  interna 
tional  commerce  and  mlf^ratlon,  t.  813. 

Germany.  —  In  18th  century:  dlTlslon  and  weakness,  ill.  287;  Entclisb  rela- 
tions witb,  Iv.  393.  Modern :  no  popular  loyalty  to  small  slates  hefofc 
eonaolidation.  Iv.  333;  bureaucracy  In,  307-10;  political  economy  In,  t. 
250,  note;  among  leaders  In  International  transter,  318;  never  secure 
front  ioTB^Ion,  31;  flnanca  matters  —  loao  fund,  5,  bnnk  circulation  and 
deposltB,  58,  and  resources,  21?,  great  amount  ol  money  In  London.  95. 
consequent  power  over  English  money  market.  199-303,  204-6,  contusion 
*  of  old  coinages  and  cbnlce  of  new.  4T6I,  demonetiiatlon  and  sales  of 
silver,  626,  699,  531-3,  534,  53H,  65S-9,  679.  5,11,  602,  604,  611,  IK-1,  630, 
indemnity  from  France  after  war  of  1870,  Bee  Franco-German  War. 

Gibbon,  E.  ("the  great"),  11.  1-S7;  style  of  composition,  1.  63:  cold  nature, 
il.  61 ;  thought  bis  words  "good  to  eat,"  121 ;  on  Caliph  Omar,  32H  and 
note ;  reckoning  of  parliamentary  tactions,  111.  140 ;  onered  seat  Id  Par- 
liament, 344. 

<iibbon,  E.  (irrandfather  ot  above),  11.  1-S. 

UiSeD,  R.,  reminiscences  ot  Bagehot,  1.  vl.,  Ix. ;  editor  ol  "Economic  Stnd- 
loB,"  V.  287-8. 

"Oil  BiM,"  II.  199. 

Gin  n.  tracts,  v.  371. 

Ulrardin^  E.  de,  as  pollUcal  Intriguer,  II.  381,  380,  433-3 ;  style  ot  writing, 

OlrondiaM,  II,  430,  III.  BO. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  ill.  89-133,  434;  entij  into  ParliaoieDt,  !S7;  too  economi- 
cal as  a  statesman,  i.  Ivll ;  result  of  Oxford  training,  lixxvlll.;  nature  ot 
his  nnani-lal  policy,  111.359,  Dulllned  by  Jaa.  Wilson,  368:  facility  in  Bnan- 
cial  rhetoric,  131;  hypothetical  objection  ot  dull  members  to.  191;  did 
not  take  Budget  Bgures  at  second  hand,  433;  enormous  popnlarity.  450, 
Iv.  9;  quoted  on  Engllah  love  tor  lords,  19;  not  a  political  obscuritT, 
76;  fall  ot  mlnlatry,  194-5;  preparation  of  "Budgets,"  238;  Mocaulay 
on,  416,  note;  on  Homeric  oratory,  4SS,  653;  on  Homeric  divine  monJ. 
Ity,  613;  elevated  the  tone  ot  the  community,  498;  on  English  banking 
reserves,  v.  108;  on  coinage  reform,  507. 

Glasgow,  a  ceutury  ago,  111.  279-81,  206;  Dr.  Strang's  book  on,  381;  Univer- 
aitv  ot,  2J3,  277. 

DIoQcester,  Duke  of  (Anne'i  flrst  child),  111.  179. 

Gnosticism,  U.  60. 

God,  belief  in,  basis  of  aU  religion,  1.  98-9;  Milton  on  nature  ot,  B48-4; 
nature  and  attrlbntes,  see  essays  on  "Bishop  Butler"  and  "Ignorance 
of  Mao  "  Vol.  11.;  St.  AugusUue  on,  11.  IIB. 


"GodivB,"  "reii 

Ooitolphln,  Sidney  Earl  of.  1.  871,  HI.  186-7,  189,  1 


JS ;  not  always  vera- 
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(IndHiii,  W„  1,  114  ;  pcrfnelioniBt  theory,  V.  3S6-T. 

Uoellie,  J.  W.  yuii,  im  alleinpling  Iwee  works,  i.  I18-li>;  on  BiraPBer,  155-8: 
reallBin,  SOT ;  d.-butK  wllh  Schiller,  207-0;  characUT— ciratlve  uiwer,  2», 
ciitnplexit}',  •£.»,  IsL'k  ot  animal  vIrOT,  STO-l ;  un  stiidv  rif  liuinan  na- 
ture, 423;  on  olisL-rvutluti  of  character,  il.  T4  ;  on  "unfeeling  nature,"  13$. 
3i:);  variouB  references  to,  tn"  Henry  Cnl>l>  Robinson."  Vol.  li. ;  Ideal  or 
women,  2^8,  £»,  S.SU, 'J:!l  1  on  "lil>er>tloD  of  bumnnrtv."  iv.  &.VJ. 

Gold,  not  bcBl  Blaoilan]  iu  early  aeen,  t.  498^4,  52o-lt;  effect  ot  dliiooTprlp* 
on  prli'vs,  653;  mlninK  ot,  typical  case  of  nature  ol  profit,  4^!;i-4,  4U1, 
4IH-o.fli». 

Gold  auJ  eiirer,  production,  t.  434-5;  valae  determined  like  otber  eommoill. 
ties.  534;  clianiren  In  relntlons,  5»2-8,  KIS  (table),  (i:M  tf/.;  see  also  .Mimey. 

Gol'Uinllh,  O.,  '•  \7tar "  quoted,  1.  aw ;  HaxUlt  on  blB  slvle,  il.  W,  note ;  on 
Bolinicbrokp,  aee  that  ci^say  (Vol.  lii.);  on  Frencb  cookery,  III.  42B,  note. 

'■  GiilrtsmUbti,"  London,  robbery  of  by  Cbarles  II.,  v.  88. 

Gondomar,  Dieico  Count  ot  (Sannicntol,  II.  ^7. 

Gonneville,  P.  de,  on  pottery  of  Brazil,  v.  4JU. 

"Qocid  times,"  meanioe  of.  v.  KB-4. 

GoiHluesa,  two  kinds  of,  i.  30»-13. 

Gonioa,  Lord  U.,  Uickeue's  description  ot  and  ot  Itae  "no-Popcry"  rtots,  ii. 
•215-6. 

Gorbnm  Caw  (In  Engllt^b  Church),  U.  363,  S68,  lil.  105-7  Gladstone  on),  116. 

Goritx,  Baron  J.,  under  G['orp;c  1.,  L  8T1. 

Goscben,  G.  J  ,  on  eicbanKes,  T.  117;  BUwrestB  change  In  steps  of  rai»in|[ 
discount  rates,  tl7-l!j;  bead  of  Committee  on  Depreefatlon  ot  Silver,  m, 
675,  ei5,  017  n^. 

Gotbic  — mind,  "aluotDess"  ot,  1,  148;  laoiruaeBS,  clumsioess,  162;  architec- 
ture. (Fit.  classic,  li.  ,%>3,  aS6. 

Goths,  li.  11:  types  ot  barbaiism,  1.  SS,  I).  10;  race  type,  Iv.  506. 

(iovemment  (see  also  Free  Government  and  Parliamentary  Government), 
popular  Idea  of  linmuUbilllT  ot  their  own,  1,  ae»-»;  theoretic  abeurdllv 
ot  all  kinds.  II.  271-2 ;  no  kind  abstractly  right  or  best,  mO-i ;  oldest  and 
hardest  worked  of  institutions,  v,  54;  In  early  Hmea  — objeeU  ot,  5a<-3l. 
no  stronit  one,  v.  207,  47th;  by  "public  meelins,"  Iv.  ItiU  te^.;  bow  to 
know  required  cbanires,  191 ;  by  "  disruBslon,"  .'>4:i  ncg.;  all  people  like  1o 
have  it  niedillc.  v.  342,  IL  340-1 ;  problem  of  iutemieddiine  wilb  rellpon. 
exsnr  on  "  Melaphvslcal  Basis  ut  Toleratjon"  (Vol.  il.)  generally;  make- 
Bbltts  for,  V.  20n,'30ai  coioing  money  supposed  to  be  an  luherent  right 
of,  47tM ;  real  advanlage  of  coinage  monopoly  to,  4T6e-A. 

"  Oovernor  and  Coinj.anv  "  of  Bank  of  England,  significance  of  title,  v.  144. 

Grabam,  Sir  J.,  on  Palmerston,  ill.  423. 

Grahara,  Sir  3.,  racy  spccth  on  Reform  Bill,  lil.  328. 

Gramrnont,  Comte  P.  lie,  Mi^molres  de,  li.  171. 

Grand  Alliance,  see  "  Bolliigbruke,"  Vol.  ill. 

Grant.  C  (afterward  Lord  Olenelg).  opposes  Parliamentary  Reform,  lil.  8SS, 

Gram.  President  U.  S..  visit  of  Indian  chief  to.  Iv.  53N. 

Granville,  George  2d  Earl  ( LeTesooAiowerj,  on  Bagchot,  1.  xxt. 

Graemere  cburcbyard,  i.  65. 

Gnttan.  H.,  on  transplanting  oaks  and  politicians,  lit.  4R0, 

Gray,  T.,  "Elegy"  quoted,  I.  .SS,  BB4  :  letter  to  West,  4.Vfl:  character  of 
poetrv,  B7,  tW,  -Mi-Ut.  211-12,  3»4;  "  seml-orlglnal  "  fancies,  335,  836. 

Gray's  Inn,  London,  iii,  104. 

Great  Britain,  rate  of  increase  In  population,  v.  333;  see  England. 

Greece  (see  also  Greeksl,  In  Homeric  time  —  remnants  of  bartwric  Instabilltr. 
iv.  438,  polity,  Te-(<n.  274,  the  prophetic  art,  554;  later  — flr^t  bruke  the 
"cake  of  custom,"  543-4,  different  patbs  taken  by  arlaiocracles  and 
democracies,  275,  but  a  free  constitution  essential  lo  legltlmacv  in  either, 
79,  their  \ang  struggle,  SUDS,  traces  ot  old  family  groups.  441.  narrow 
escape  In  Pcrslau  ivar,  669-00,  famous  men  ot  classic  limes,  II,  28^; 
modem,  to  benellt  by  Suez  Canal,  v.  12. 

Creek  language  (see  also  Classics),  difficult?,  II.  81 ;  use  by  Romans.  33. 

Greeks.  dlHtinct  racial  type,  il.  HI,  It.  488,  505 ;  national  cbaracler  framed  in 
Isolation,  585;  In  Homeric  lime  — middle  term  In  military  force  between 
Stone  Age  and  modem  times,  461,  love  of  Hghting.  i.  440-1,  Impressibllllv 
and  excitability,  Iv.  438,  were  already  rising  al>ove  slavery  to  "omens,'' 
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6ST,  coNDoloBlcal  f&nclei,  II.  9,  Bome  old  lej^odi,  346;  later,  bnirnwed 
notion  of  coTnlDfc  from  tfae  E*Bt,  v.  4TQf;  In  clusic  times  —  veraatllltj, 
I.  xcl.,  compared  with  RomaDi,  li.  BBT-S,  orator;,  111.  83-3. 

"Greenbacks"  and  AmericAo  bankloe,  v.  18. 

Grenville,  O.,  nnder  Oeorge  UI.,  Iv.  406. 

GrenvlUe,  T.,  «utTlFal  from  past  (generation,  111.  151. 

OrenTlUe,  WlUiam  EarL  bis  mlnlBtrj  of  IHW,  Ui.  63;  Boe  clawlcal  scholar, 
aaa ;  story  of  Pitt,  ass ;  In  1810,  i!88,  284. 

UreTllle.  C,  OD  Reform  Bill,  111.  S2». 

Ure;,  Cborles  3d  Earl,  bill  for  Catholic  iDdnlgrace,  1.  B;  popular  slur*  at, 
•a;  Gibbon  on,  U.  5S ;  In  ISIO,  Ir.  883,  2St\  reUllous  to  Reform  Bill  of 
1833,  ill.  71-5,  IM,  327.330,  331,  347,  Iv.  2SI-3;  besltancv  over  Broucham, 
111.  69;  rawness  of  mlDlsCry,  70. 

Grey,  Henry  George  3d  Earl,  destroys  theory  that  legislatures  must  have  two 
chambers,  If.  136-7 ;  critic  In  House  of  Lords,  163 ;  dlsUke  of  Paliuereton, 

Grey,  ib  0.,  as  Home  Becretary,  111.  328;   help*  dlsesUbllah  Irlah  Church, 

Qreyhounda,  II.  887. 

Griffith.  Darby,  "  deitroyed  Lord  Palmentoa's  GoTerament,"  It.  198. 

Qrlmshawe,  Rev,  T.,  on  Cowper.  1.  397,  nole. 

Grote,  G.,  ou  Plato,  i.  395;  on  Homer's  Greece.  II.  304;  on  Alkmleonlds. 
S4l-:i:  "  History  of  Greece,"  only  possible  In  England,  111.  268;  on  Greek 
polities.  It.  19-80,  275;  on  rise  of  Greek  ollf>:archieB,  It.  445;  on  com- 
pulsorr  uniformity  of  belief,  545;  geiieils  of  his  "  History, "'MSl-2,  GSS; 
friend  of  James  Mlii,  T.  407 ;  on  J.  8.  Mill,  413-14. 

Grore,  Harriet,  see  "  Sbeiley,"  Vol.  I. 

GueironnlSre,  see  La  GnerronnWre. 

Guilds,  trade,  preTetit  muvement  of  labor,  T.  273,  and  capital,  906. 

Galschardt,  C.-T.  on  Ctesar,  11.  37. 

Gulznt,  F.-F.-G.,  IK.  436-11 ;  obtuee  aeiiEieB,  i.  3^-6;  his  workn,  heavy  readlnn, 
2U7,  and  too  Impersonal,  II.  402-8;  cause  of  weakness  In  1846,  Ir.  95-6; 
OD  heads  of  dei>artmenU  haTing  seatfl  Id  Parliament,  'J01 ;  on  "  the  legiti- 
mate aristocracy,"  313;  criticisms  of  Gibbon,  II.  46. 

Giunley,  Hlsa,  Bollngbroke's  mistress.  111.  174,  note. 


RxBEis  Corpus  Act,  Enellsh,  suspended  by  Sldi 
Halifax.  George  Lord  (Savlle),  ailuslun  to,  il.  65. 


Sldmouth,  Ul.  50. 


HaU,  Sir  cr.  I.  xlli. 
Hallam,  H.,  o 

It. '273;  on  the  Jacoklo  clerRT,  3«5. 

Hamburg,  Bank  of,  orl(;ln,  t.  55.  4T6i  (same). 

Hamilton,  A.,  deslKQ  In  creating  Electoral  College,  It.  T1. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Q.,  ou  Indian  flnances,  r.  574-4. 

HamlltoD,  Sir  W.,  on   De  Morgan,  1.  zili.  ;  classical  scholsrablp,  lU.  374 ; 
"  truncating  "  a  problem.  It.  679. 

Hampden.  J.,  gentleman  Puritan,  il.  104;  motto.  It.  576. 

Hampden  Ca^e  (English  Church  M.  state  supremacy),  III.  115,  116. 

"Hamnlen  HI ub',"  111.  45. 

Ilampthlre.  EuKland,  as;rlcaltnml  district,  T.  10. 

Hankey,  T.,  on  worhiug  of  Bank  of  England,  t.  30-7 ;  criticism  of  Eronomiil, 
on  relation  of  Bank  to  the  money  inariiat,  110;  reply  to  do.,  lll-3:i. 

Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  allusion,  11.  2&. 

Hanoverian    family,  choice  of  tor  English  succession,  111.  I80-t,  310,  311  ; 
Queen  Anne's  dislike  to,  316;  sources  of  strenKtb,  211,  ^0,  H4I  ;   weak- 
ness and  precarious  hold  on  crown.  It.  S4-5,  3^  385-90'  Walpole  the 
'    ir  of,  ill.  340,  throagh  rott«n-borough  system,  all. 
accident"  (good  despot),  It.  118. 
ines,"  see  "Bsd  times." 

HardioKe.  Sir  H.,  on  Lord  Althorp.  III.  831. 

Hardwicke,  Pblllp  2d  Earl  (Yorke),  od  Newcastle's  defeat  by  Bute,  It.  407. 

Hare,  T..  scheme  of  minority  rvpresenUtlon,  111.  346,  It.  171-9. 

Harems,  form  of  early  capital,  v.  424. 

Uarlev,  R.  {Lord  Oxford),  ill,  180, 188,  190  mq. .-  Swift  on,  ai5.  It.  120-1. 

Vol.  v.— 43 
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Ilarlef ,  "Tom,"  on  llio  eltuation  la  1712,  III.  213. 

UanuHQ,  Mr.,  oa  unnic  of  l>m,  t.  87,  131 :  od  theory  of  exchaoKM,  114. 

ilorrisuQ,  F.,  CumtlBt,  It.  4et<. 

Hu^iliigs,  Wureo,  ISberidao  un,  il.  85. 

Hawlhurue,  N.,  I.  ixxill. 

3  J  kiadness  to  Cowper,  443. 

.  Uiivlll. ;  on  reviewing  ImaKloar;  books, 

>.   uu  1.I.IWII,  .-,  J,  11.  33  (same);  paints  Hartley  Coleridge's   purtrill.  I. 

4H;  on  Shelley,  IJ6,  90,  133;  on  womea'a  dislike  ot  Kenlua.  113;  on  West, 

257;  seDelli  veil  ens,  3^;  od  "Measure   tor   Heasnre."  291  ;  on  Cowper. 

439;  on  Mui-klnlosh,  II.  63-4;  on  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  84;  quoted.  112; 

tear  ot  tuutinen's  oplulons,  1ST;  on  Crabbe,  2L4;  on  beroes  ot  Qrtlon, 

iiS  :  I'T.  Lamb,  294 ;  ■■  talka  pimples,"  424  ;  on  Broagbain,  111.  67 ;  oD  lue- 

ful  koovledge,  86. 
Head,  Sir  E.  W.,  ii.  371. 
Hebrew,  see  Jewish. 
Hellosabaliis,  IL  51. 
Helvcllyn,  i.  7H. 


Hclveliui^  C.-A.,  111.  293. 

}IemaDS,  Mrs.  F,  U.,  Sbellej-'s  coTT«lpoaden 


:  with,  I.  112 


"Henrj  V."  ( .  ,       .    ,, 

Henry  Vll.,  omniuoWuee  ot,  Iv.  378. 

Henr;  VIII.,  Fronde's  n^habllltailon  of,  il.  334,  111.  123;  slavish  Pariluneitt, 
It.  381. 

'■  Ifpr  Maipstv'a  Opposition,"  Iv.  66. 

Hcrbelot,  B.  d',  11.  11,  15. 

llerrules,  U.  ^ :  "  tLoica  of,"  It.  146. 

Hereditary— ability,  no  means  of  propogatinf;  for  jroTammeDt  or  bualoess, 
Iv.  Ilt^l9,  145,  217,  275,  T.  176;  estates,  political  dangers  to,  Iv.  20-1; 
trades,  t.  371-3 ;  trade  skllL  445. 

Heredity,  Uws  of,  iv.  43H-34,  439,  44T. 

Herefie,  "Onee  a,"  etc,  1.  HS,  II.  337. 

Herodotus,  I.  433,  [II.  317 ;  number  and  shaip  definition  ot  nations  In  lime  of. 
It.  4N7,  607;  absurdity  ot  speeches  In,  5o2;  account  o(  Persian  "coinage," 
T.  47BJ. 

Hersrhel,  Sir  J.,  as  writer.  I.  IxiiJi. ;  on  logic.  T.  414. 

llervcv.  John  Lcird (WaljHile's  "qiiecn-watcher"),  1.  STO.  376;  extract  from  his 
m'enioirs,  on  I'orteous  affair,  11.  103-4;  rcliitlon  In  hU  time,  MB. 

Hesketh,  LadT  Hnrrlct,  Cowpcr'e  cousin,  I.  3UM,  433  ;  on  Mrs.  Unwio,  1.  423. 

Hexameter,  Enelisb,  [.  196. 

IIIcrojclyphlcB,  »W  O.  C.  Leirls  on  declpherlnj;,  lU.  248-51. 

'■  lllRuline  ot  the  market,"  v.  76. 

"IIi!!li  Churcb,"  theory  and  action,  11.  S63,  364,  365,  366,  368,  note  (Bennett 
caxe),  HE.  11.V16;   In  Queen  Anne's  time.  III.  193-4,  315. 

Hill,  Abigail  (Ladr  Masttam),  ill.  190, 193, 191,  196,  213-14,  215-16,  Iv.  351. 

Hill,  MrH.  (moUier  of  alHivei,  111.  193. 

Hill,  J.  (Cowper'a  friend).  1.  417. 

Hill,  Rev.  R.,  postal  reform,  I.  438, 

Hindoos  (see  a1«i  Indlnl.  slavlshness,  ii.  897,  435-6. 

Hire,  scarcely  exlslent  in  early  times,  v.  426. 

Ilislorlun,  temperament  natural  to  a,  II.  (H-Ot,  92. 

"  Historical  "  method  In  political  economy,  v.  354. 

Hlstorv  (see  generullT  essays  on  liibbon  and  Macaulaj,  Vol.  U.),  writlnc  of, 
ii.':<5-7,  41,  61,  T(»;  modern  — more  difficult  Iban  ancient.  41--2,  subtleties 
and  metanbTsIca  of,  lil,  123;  kinds  and  stvlei,  11.  43-3,92-3;  dlsposlllon 
iniUcaled  by  devotion  to,  68^1,  82  (ct.  1.  266^) ;  human  nature  In,  79 ; 
Mncaulay  on,  79-81 ;  on^bt  not  all  to  be  eciuaily  brilliant,  99-9;  perwin- 
aees  In,  romantic  popular  views  of,  334;  ImaglnaUon  needed  tor  wilt- 
ing, lil.  79;  conjectural,  falsity  of ,  v.  63,  47$  ;  "an  old  almanac,"  308. 
Hlstiirv  nf  Protestant  Variations.*'  ii.  17. 

[OTemment,  It.  280. 
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Hullaod,  Enelibh  rlvilrj  wkb,  111.  183,  S04;  Bolinebroke's  breach  of  faith 
with-  In  War  of  the  Bucrcsslon,  198-201 ;  weallh  and  importaoce  In  A'lain 
Smith's  time,  388,  208;  lie  tree  tboiitriit  one  cause  ot  tulelleclusi  libern- 
tJOD  of  Frani^e,  Iv.  55H ;  obstaclca  to  clevelupment  of  banking,  v.  61 ;  coin- 
■ee  truubles,  636-7. 

Hollanil,  L.,  Govemor  □(  Bank  of  EnKlaDd,  on  panic  of  1866,  t.  3S6-8. 

Holland,  flrat  Lord  (Henry  Foi),  i».  380  422. 

Holland  (H.  R.  Vas!<all-Fox),  Lord,  on  Broiii-bain,  Hi.  63-3;  on  Lord  North's 
resicnation,  136-7 :  lultewarm  od  parliamentary  reform,  338.  • 

Holy  Alilttuce,  ill.  43,  54,  318. 

Home  Secretary,  EnRliib,  appeals  to  In  criminal  canes,  ill.  260, 

Homer,  ImperwnallCy  of,  1.  66;  realism,  9^7:  eplriled  ntjle,  440-1;  "ani- 
mated moderation,"  It.  675;  oratory  of,  4SS,  6S2;  Qibbon  on,  li.  SO-I ; 
GladEtone'8  book  on,  Hi.  M,  110;  deductions  from  his  poems  on  — early 
polity  of  Greeks,  il.  S04,  Ir.  274,  early  man  (Cyclopes),  ir.  436,  438,  44(1 
-     "'3  of  early  G^ek  sovereign,  4fe,  comparative  polity  of  earth  and 


Olvrapns,  4 
ships,^'  1.  31 


"surrlval"  morality,  013-13:  quoted,  from  "calaloene  ot 
.    .  .     n  "  best  omen,"  587, 

Hondnrai  Loan,  manipulation  of,  v.  246-7. 

Honesty  the  beat  policy  for  nations,  II.  31S  (cf.  v.  flS). 

Hooker.  Blfibop  R.,  Izaak  Walton  on,  II.  105-6. 

Hooper,  Biebop  J.,  on  religious  afflliations  In  Tudor  timet.  It.  381. 

Horw^e,  compared  with  St.  Paul,  i.  43;  quoted,  43,  191,  11.  T;  spirit  ot,  1.  140, 
iao-61,  il.  Zit;  hieh  place  In  life,  1.  170;  character  ot  matter,  11.  403;  Gib- 
bou's  study  of,  aO;  boon  to  modern  professors,  I.  266. 

Homer,  F.,  1.  ^'-^  aversion  to  rell^ons  speculation,  41;  prophecy  on 
BrouRhara.  ill,  73;  (misprinted  "Hume")  brought  In  by  rottcu-borough 
system,  343 ;  •'  Memoirs  "  quoted,  iv.  14.'i,  note. 

Horse-racing,  tlilef  modern  pnrpoRo  not  originally  thought  ot,  y.  47fy. 

Hougbtun,  Lonl(MllneB),  on  "island  "  political  economy,  Ui.  860,  417. 

House  ot  a  legislature,  one  or  two,  Iv.  ISO,  13&-7. 

House  of  Commons,  see  Commons. 

House  of  Lords,  see  Lords. 

HoweU,  W.,  "  History  ot  Ibe  World,"  it.  II. 

Hudson,  G.,  the  "  railway  king,"  ii.  I,  3. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  t,  144. 

Hugo,  v.,  on  the  Coup  d'Etat,  1.  xlvU. 

Huguenots,  character,  lit.  436-T. 

HuU,  England,  elects  Wilbcrforce  against  "  Coalition  "  candidate.  III.  148-9. 

Hume,  D.,  class  ot  mind,  i.  li-Vi,  10;  Influence  on  Sbeiley,  M,  104 ;  letter  to 
Gibbon  on  writing  French,  II.  S3:  character,  II.  6»,  Hi.  301;  a  "hedging 
advocate,"  113;  defects  ot  his  ''History,"  ii.  W,  81;  character  orhia 
works,  03-3,  97,  OS.  III.  113.  v.  367  8;  prejudice  against  England  and  for 
Francs,  U.  83,  Hi.  275;  ■■PhUosophical  Essays."  Hi. 'JTB;  on  Charles  Town- 
shend's  oRer  to  Adam  Smith.  285 ;  use  ot  Engllnb,  396-T :  Adam  Smith's 
eulogy  ot,  304;  misprint  tor  "Horner,"  342;  letter  on  the  e  Ilk- we  avers' 
riot,  Iv.  412 ;  on  rent,  373 ;  atrtid  to  be  dull,  380. 

Hnmor,  nature  ot,  i.  37-8 :  English  type,  370 :  requires  courage,  Ii.  2T5-6. 

Huns,  11.  10,  S3. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  U.  41S. 

Hunt«r,  Sir  W.  W.,  on  Bengal  Bnthmans,  t.  37S;  on  coinage  trands  in  India, 
47^-A. 

HoaklsBon,  W.,  attempted  economic  reforms,  HI.  163,  838,  803;  quarrel  of 
Wellington  with,  836;  brought  into  Parliament  thn>ugb  civil  service, 
8+4. 

Hutchinson,  Lacy,  memoirs,  I.  SOS;  John  her  husband,  gentleman  Puritan,  il. 


Hyam   1 
•■  Hypii. 


Mr.,  remarks  at  Bank  of  England  meeting,  v.  228. 
^r-ien,"  Cabinet  a,  between  legisislure  and  executive.  It.  61 ;  parllament- 
■jy  tiDder-Becretary  a,  between  administrations,  v.  142-S. 
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Ideis,  prlmHTj  or  volcanic  m.  secandar;  or  >editaeiit(U7,  Hi.  I6-IT,  109;  "all 

Imajcln^lloQ.  contrasted  with  ttncj,  I.  12S-6,  131-2,  38S:  TlUlltj,  146-7; 
methoda,  14»-S<I;   kinds  of,  171H. 

ImltallveiiesB,  source  oC,  1.  jl. ;  as  lormaCive  element  la  llWratur«  and  Da- 
tiouft]  cbHracter,  l7.  448-53,  Wl-SOB,  578-9  (c[.  Mi.  30) ;  of  childreo  and 
BRvaf^s,  500-1. 

Impeachment,  ly,  34-B ;  of  Andrew  Johnson,  40, 

Imports,  see  Eiporte  and  Impons. 

Income  tax:  in  Enirland  — after  the  Mftpoleonlc  wars,  111,  GS,  GUditone'i  and 
*       Peel's  dealing  with,  HI;  In  Indla^ill.  3»l-a,  883. 

Incomes,  collection  of  by  banks,  v.  US. 

Indecencj  In  literature,  11.  ie»-fl,  lTO-3. 

India  (eee  also  East* Indians),  physical  Isolation  —  advantaees.  It.  4GS,  erlls. 
45T,  4B4;  evllB  of  thick  lll-clTOlzeil  settlement,  t.  530;  result  of  dlacorer- 
Ing  Cape  passage  to,  II;  new  tblogB  beld  IrrellKlous.  W.  631^;  cAMes, 
T.  2r2-5,  iv.  4T8-»;  village  commuultlea  — T.  S«»-TO,  slavlahneu  despite 
local  self-mle,  11.  SB7,  4.15-fl ;  native  feudal  system,  v.  S76-7 ;  potential  re- 
sources, Ul.  £90:  rate  of  Increase  of  population,  v.  33S ;  Enellsh  empire  — 
In  1776,  IlL  2B8,  2BH,  ■'Coalition"  bill  of  1783  for  govemraent  of,  HI. 
148-6,  148,  prohibition  of  Chrlntlanfty  in,  II.  846,  duties  of  English  In,  1. 
IvI.'ItI!.,  who  are  too  dllTereot  ta  benefit,  It.  G33-4,  543-3,  and  hated  and 
despised  by  natives,  HI.  844  let,  i.  ivill.),  official  quarrel  over  turisdlctlon, 

,„   b.    „„, .j^^  ijj  [^  finances,  186M0,  111.  377-402,  Macanlaj'a 

:niUes  trained  to  its  business,  Iv.  147,  precarious- 
ucDa,  1.  i<Mj,  i;uiuaKe  frauds  la,  47^g-h;  effect  of  depreciation  of  sliver 
on,  537-0,  685-T,  544-0,  550-3,  56«-Tfl,  6Sft-fl0a,  617  an. ,-  "  tribute  "  to  En?- 
land,  560-3,  576;  exports  to  do.,  G67;  Imports  of  sliver  lato,S75-6;  Coun- 
cil Bills,  &S0,  SH-8. 

India  Office,  England,  make-np,  Iv.  226-7;  financial  ladependence,  v.  106-7. 

Indians  (red),  Imltatlreness,  Iv.  501;  priraltiTe  race  type,  606;  anperlor  man- 
ners, 53B ;  oratory  and  political  sterility,  6^-50 ;  pottery,  v.  431 ;  Haadan, 
life  among,  363-5. 

Indo-European,  see  Aryan. 

Induction  VI.  deduction,  II.  405-fl. 

ladustrlea  (see  also  Trade),  pwtnerabip  of,  v.  B4-6;  Uabillt;  to  fluctuation. 

Inebriety,  see  Drunkenness. 

Inoculation,  Introduced  by"Lady  MaTy,"L381. 

fiiqutrer,  The,  UnlUrian  weekly,!,  illv. 

"Inquirer,"  Godwin's,  v.  385. 

Insanity,  religion  as  cause  of,  1.407-8;  nnquestionlDg  acceptance  of  facta  In, 

II.  335-6:  delicacy  of  line  dividing  from  sanity,  847;  defense  In  murder 

trials,  lU.  0-10. 
Instincts  of  first  men,  Iv,  615-16. 
Inatitntlons,  all  relative,  II.  304-5;  oldest,  preanrnptivelT  the  most  efficient, 

Iv.  57-8;  thcee  making  for  progress,  474-83;  proylslonal,  470-BI ;  matcb- 

ing,  486. 


Intellect,  development  of,  produces  sobriety  of  JndOTient,  I,  !«..  pi 
for  temperate  enjoyment  over  fierce  debauches,  Iv.  580,  physicaJ  _..  .. 
571-4,  and  prudential  abstinence  from  large  families,  t.  38T,  303,  400 


temperate  enjoyment  over  fierce  debauchesTlv.  580,  physica]  stcrllitv, 
'      nd  prudential  abstinence  from  large  families,  t.  38T,  303,  400: 'a 
pure  enjoyment  of.  not  for  man,  1.  388-4,  400-1;  difference  be- 
tncHu  cTerclse  and  entertainment,  11.  80-91, 
Intelligibility  the  first  quality  of  a  pariiameuUry  statesman,  III.  306,  382-3. 

Interest,  a  refined  modem  Idea,  v.  87-8;  raising  rate  of,  t«  aUm  drain  ot 
money,  33,  40,  79.  117-18,  306;  long-continued  low  rate  of  likely  to  be 
followed  by  rapid  rise,  lOO;  Ouctnatlon  of,  determines  flow  of  interna- 
tlonol  loan  fund,  810;  what  flzee  rale  of,  436;  low  rate  gives  old  coun- 
tries advantages,  12,  448. 

International  coinage,  v.  477-618. 

Intrigue,  chief  power  in  a  royal  court.  111.  109-3, 

Intuitive  pblloeopby,  11,  131,  8l»-34,  iv.  618-14;  adherents  tbe  "Toriea  of 
speculation,"  iv.  448. 

Invention,  modem,  questioDable  blessing,  Iv.  673;  great  prlMS  for,  589^; 
effect  OD  trade,  t.  484. 
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Irelftna.  fnniltbecl  bulk  of  London  proBlitnteB  in  18th  ceatui?,  lil.  S98i 
bypocri^  ol  Iiiib  H.  P.'e  oa  CueniloD  Bill,  26]  Pitt's  plui  for  amellorv 
tioD,  ISl,  1S6-T;  memb«n  for,  Id  1816,  iv,  381;  EuvutaWred  EstaleB  Act 
dae  to  ttefonn  Act,  203;  famine  Id,  caiued  repeal  of  Cora  Laws,  287; 
mlserj  due  to  ovei^breedlDg,  b'12. 

Iilsb,  wit  of,  a  396;  InBtabllltj,  It.  541 :  portere  aad  pro«titut«B  "strongest 
men  uid  moat  beautiful  women  In  B^taln"  Id  Adam  t^mith's  time,  III. 
S9B;  Hocietv  under  Brehon  law,  t.  4Sli;  peaSMltB,  CUUe  Of  large  relative 
savlags,  42S-e. 

Irish  Church,  Peel's  relation  to.  111.  3,  7, 

Iron,  chief  induatrUI  ImpleoieDt,  t.  B6; 
IhK  a  glut,  361 ;  <■  bllU,"  II,  286. 

"Irony  tbo  baale  of  ProTldence,"  1. 1B8. 

Isaiah,  type  of  religious  temperament,  I.  43. 

Isolation  (see  also  Solitude),  evils  to  IndlTlduals,  I.  310'12:  advantage  to 
early  socletlee,  Iv.  453-6,  585. 

Italy,  fanciful  ethnology  of,  ill.  347;  medlEBTal  —  republics,  as  nsage-breaker*. 
Iv.  &4S,  549.  eu-Iy  banks,  v.  54,  56,  coinage  evila,  478-6;  In  ISth  ceatury  — 
had  ceased  to  produce  great  literature,  II.  S3,  political  nullity.  111.  &7; 
modern  stales  before  UDiQcatlon,  no  popular  loyaltv  to,  Iv.  2Si ;  revolu- 
tion of  ISeO,  creation  of  modem  onided  stale,  111.  '^27-8,  t.  4!Bit;  recent 
'  intrigues,  iv.  109;  to  beoeSi  by  Suei  (Jaoal,  v.  12;  Turto-Novan 
"^"  •      ■■     ■     ■■:□  Colon,  see  that  he*l. 


Railway,  813;  membership  In  I^i 

JlOK  of  Newbury,  IIL  174. 

JacoblnlatD,  wars  of,  Iv.  8M. 

Jacobins,  the  tirst  East'Indiana  were  all,  ill.  46,  iv.  18e-fL  363. 


James  I.,  time  of,  1.  307 ;  Hume  supplemented  by  Scott  as  to,  U.  81 ;  and 
Bacon,  68 ;  mutloous  Parliaments,  jv.  381. 

James  II.,  Macaulay's  view  of,  il,  W ;  strength  in  popular  superstition,  HI. 
ITT-S,  m;  dynasty  excluded,  180;  only  legltlmBle  king  by  religions 
theory,  iv.  83-5;  theoretic  abdicalion,  S4;  united  all  classes  agaiost  him, 
283-8.  ^ 

"Jane  Eyre,"  H.  230,  note, 

Janln,  J.,  11.  403. 

'  "        '~    '  >-  4TT;  cUnate  and  organic  life,  489;  coinage  ln,*.0S7. 
""  °°  ""-  -■'-'  ~B  iDdiSerentism,  41 ;  on  Althorp,  Ul. 

.J  fit 

_,  ,"iv.20l*, 

Jeroboam,  "Orst  Libersl,'' Iv.  448. 

Jevons,  W,  8..  on  fluctuations  In  value  of  gold,  v.  93;  oo  Bacon's  method, 
260 ;  mathematical  theory  of  political  economy,  364 ;  od  markets,  a&i ;  on 
depreciation  ot  gold.  485. 

Jews,  race  type,  10.  persistence  of,  396,  framed  In  Isolation,  It.  685;  ortirln 
of  polity,  146;  supremacy  of  couscience  In  their  national  cbarvcter,  1.  09- 
100,  resulting  In  progrees  on  religious  loelead  of  military  lines,  iv.  473, 
47B,  564-6;  condition  under  tbe  ''Judges."  v.  267;  humaulam  of  their 
literature,  I.  134.  11.  75-6;  conquest  by  RomaDs,  483;  why  not  ruined  by 
tnbre«dlng,  478 ;  nagging  persecution  in  modern  Rome  (Browning's  "  Holy 
Cross  Day"),  i.  m^;  removal  ot  last  polillcal  dlssbilitles  In  England 
(1868),  111.  115,  116;  pre-eminent  In  stock-lubbliig  but  not  In  other  busi- 
ness, 404  (cf.  1.  803). 

Job,  Illustrates  human  limitations,  11.  316. 

JobtKrv,  natural  to  Dsrllamentary  ministers,  Iv.  241. 

John,  Uospel  ot,  autbentlctty,  1.  il. 

"John  Bull  caUDut  stand  two  per  cent.,"  v.  9S. 

"  JobnIan  "  of  Cambridge  University,  i.  ic. 

J<rimson,  President  A.,  quarrel  with  Congress  over  Reconetnictlon,  Iv.  39-41, 
3S3 ;  successtoo  to  Presidency,  76. 

Johnson,  Dr.  8.,  Individuality  of,  i.  38;  on  what  constltntea  a  good  book, 
68;  on  tedlousness  of  mythology,  1.  101,  iv.  407;  on  Milton,  1.  807,  320, 
S47,  aSO-l;  on  blank  vene,  441 ;  manner  of  reading,  IL  28 ;  on  "reasons'* 
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tut.  tacla,  168;   on   SterDc,  176;  dlaapprovw  popular   education,  fU.  55; 

"the  lie  of  the  daj,"  v.  85(5-7. 
JolQt-Block  backs  <see  Blao  Banks),  Lord  Overttone  on,  t.  161-2 ;  miiiht  Dot 

succeed  everj^wbere  aa  Id  EurImii],  16EM;  detects  of  goTemuieiit,  164-TL 
JolDt'»tock  coTDUBiiieB,  executive  of,  v.  110;  aucceGslul  klods,  118. 
Jurnard,  E.-F.,  Fraoi^h  geoerapber,  It.  469. 
Jooea,  Mr.,  remsrkB  at  llauk  of  ^({laad  meeting,  t.  228. 
JoDson,  Bon,  1.  'M7,  2J0. 

Jouflroy,  T.,  OD  "  persons  "  and  "  IbioKS,"  I.  107-8. 

JourDBllsDi,  road  lo  olSce  In  France,  11.  426,  but  not  In  EnKland,  Ibid.,  Ul.  377. 
JoireCt,  B.,  on  natural  religion,  I.  43 ;  on  ancient  world,  ll.  £1 ;  un-OiIordlifa 

Oxfordlte,  iU.  92;  "aees  before  morality,"  It.  466,  512. 
Joyce,  J.,  "ScleoUllc  DialoKues,"  II.  383. 
Judiea,  eae  Jevs. 
Jud;{eB,  klnda  and  requtsitea.  ill.  71-2;  work,  442;  EnglUi,  political  relatlona, 

iv.  2^.  size  of  families,  v.  336-7. 
"Judges,"  Jewish,  nature  of  tbelr  rale,  T.  267-8. 
"Judees,"  Book  of,  picture  of  early  society,  t.  SBT-S. 
"Jaurue."motto,  II.  66. 

"Jupiter  Jeatnes"  (London   THma),  II,  425. 
Jurisprudence,  Austin's  work  for,  111.  2S3~S,  264-6. 

KiUES,  Lord  (H.  Home),  ill.  376. 

Kant,  I.,  Bagebot  on  bis  pbHosopby,  I.  xl.;   on  possibility  of  nature.  6(K1  ; 

(loethe  on  bis  philosophy,  1JD7-U :  theory  of  Intuitive  cotuclence,  U.  ISti 

difficulty,  2UD-I,  2U2. 
Keating,  Mr.,  on  plunder  of  Indian  rvola,  t.  47^A. 
Keats.  J.,  on  Imaginatlnn,  I.  56;  "  £ndymlon,'*  Ibid,:  nature  of  his  poetir, 

lOT;  contraslcd  with   Shelley,  lSO-1,  183;   peppering  his  tongue.  Ibid.; 


KinglBke,  A.  W.,  crIticlBm  on  hu  "  Efltben,"  11.  178-9;  quoted,  iU.  1M,  Iv. 

134-6,  439,  T.  268. 
KIrwan,  A.  V.,  on  Louis  Napoleon,  U.  88S. 
Kit-Cat,  London  club,  1.  354. 
Kitchen  middens,  life  In  times  of,  t,  860. 
Kaowledge,  volume  of,  destroying  general  outlines.  Hi.  6C;  Hizlitt  on  usefnl. 

*"'       pread   of,  has  dieappoiutcd  hopes  of  enthusiasts,  86-7;   see  also 

Knoi, 

Labor  (see  also  Division  of  Labor),  transferabllitv  of   v.  261  teq.:  no  eirtla 

of  employments  tor  in  earlv  times,  86!>-6;  olrculatlon  — Impossible  till 
strong  governments  arose,  3B6-7D,  and  till  land  was  easily  transferred. 
270-1,  checked  by  trade  guilds,  272,  by  castes,  2T2-6,  by  feudal  svstem. 
276-7,  by  slavery,  377-80;  distribution  among  trades  settled  by  iTansfer 
of  capilsl,  SaO;  primary  source  of  all  prDducIlun,  HBl;  useless  without 
capitalist*,  394:    ])rerequlBlte8  to  t ran sterabi Illy,  296;   migration    m   best 

Eald  emplovmeiits,  3<S3-il;  barder  to  move  than  capital,  and  hampered  by 
iw,  383;  as  mtssure  of  value,  863-n ;  relation  changed  by  machinery, 
369;  flrst  element  !□  cost  of  production,  444;  iti  early  times,  only  ele- 
ment, 368-6,  420-4,  452-3,  458;  Mill  and  Adam  Smith  on,  450-6;  dlflerent 
kinds  of  (Rtcardo),  460  ;  not  dlflerent  from  other  comniodlties.  467. 
Laborers  (see  also  Lower  Classes),  useless  without  employers,  T.  204;  maslers 

or  slaves  of  capitalists,  466-7. 
La  Bruy^,  J.  de,  excluded  by  the  Academy,  iv.  489. 


La  Querronnlt^re,  L.-E.-A.  Vlconiti!  de,  II.  a,. 
Lain?,  S.,  on  German  bureaucracy,  Iv.  209-10. 

■■  Lake  School  "  o(  poets,  see  Wordsworth,  Coleridce,  Southey,  "  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge" (Vol.  I.),  etc.;  "bad  no  such  wird  as  elegant,"  1.  145-«. 
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L&oiartiDe,  A.  de,  on  Verealaud,  Hi.  80. 

Lamb,  C,  on  blMory,  li.  ^;  &lluBion,  285 ;  compared  witb  Hazlitt,  2». 

LuicBfbIre,  EDeUnd.  creallon  o(  Its  maDoracCurea,  ill.  12-13 ;  compared  wttb 
L'iilti;d  StaWB,  M;  borough  righu,  334-5,  Iv.  976;  circulaLloD  of  LoadoD 
bills  !□,  1H4, 

Lanpaatriaii  sovereigns  of  EnKlaail,  times  ot,  iv.  377-8,  8tS0-l. 

Laiiil,  riKht  of  occupancy  different  in  kind  from  other  property  righta,  Iv. 
Vie ;  resulta  of  uDtranaterablllty  ot,  v.  1(»,  297 ;  early  sysCems  of  boIdioE, 
S7U-1 ;  limited  and  unllrajted  Bop^ily,  32S~31 ;  no  reason  it  should  be  fer- 
tile, S31-3;  loans  on,  4U7;  results  ol  discoTerlag  great  fertile  tracts,  I53B. 

Lnnd  Bank,  Cbamberlcn's,  v.  65. 

Landed  Interest,  desiiotlsm  io  Ei^liab  Parliament,  It.  I83--1,  WQ-&;  see  aleo 
Gentry. 

Langiport,  Enfcland,  1.  xxvl. 

Laugua^,  InveDtioa  of,  ^1.  ISl, 

LaDKuagus,  Gibbon  on  Icarniiijc,  11.  13, 31 ;  only  eftectlve  method  of  teaching, 
111.  iill ;  "  vbouver  ejieaks  two  Is  a  rascal,''  iv,  454. 

Lansdownfl,  Henry  3d  .Marquis  of  (Petty),  mtriarch  of  the  Whtes,  I.  17; 
Sydney  SmItb  on,  ibid.;  parenlaj;e,  lli.   tB7;  lakewarm  on  partiaaieatary 

Latin  language  (see  also  Classics),  clumsiness,  i,  161-2;  neglected  for  Qreeh 
by  the  Koinans,  11.  !U;  cormpclon  Into  Romance,  ill.  S.'UMO,  iv.  «». 

Latin  Union,  v.  47IH,  M3-:t,  554,  5S»-W,  5?J-3,  583,  610-11,  634-7. 

Laurence.  Dr.  F.,  ill.  256,  303-4. 

Laurie.  Mr.,  remarks  at  Bank  of  Eneland  meeting,  v.  233, 

lAUsBUne,  Switzerland,  Gibbon  at,  II.  20-36,  63-4. 

Lavergue,  L.-(J.-L.-G.  de,  on  Na|>oleon'«  clvU  work,  iv,  233. 

lAW.  English,  need  of  reform  in  early  19th  cenlury.  111.  S6-T ;  abares  of 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  and  Bomllly  In.  ibid,  and  "-' 

Law,  substitution  for  personal  loyaltv,  i.  19;  In  eoi 
wished  or  needed  In,  iv.  261-4,  544,  rellgloufl  sane 
544,  V,  267,  necessity  and  dIHlculiy  of  society  comi 
lug  to  do  with  life  or  property,  528,  real  object,  (£»->». 

Laws  of  nature,  how  discovered,  v.  aoO-L. 

Law,  J.,  hlH  ■' bubble."  V.  62. 

Learned,  W.,  translations  from  Bcranger,  L  vij. 

Le  Blanc,  S.,  U.  387. 

Le  Clerc,  J.,  on  Greek  study,  ii.  30. 

Leeils,  Ensland,  type  ot  manufacturinz  center,  iv.  800. 

Legal  Actions,  Iv.  476. 

Le)fnl  tender,  only  necessity  of  bankers,  *.  18,  3£;  English,  18,  Bank  of 
'  EiijCland  notes  are,  137. 

Legal  Tender  Act,  United  States,  disastrous  etTects  In  Civil  War,  iv.  46-7. 

Leglnlalure,  see  Qovemmcut,  Parliament,  Uousa  ol  Commons,  House  of 
Lords,  Chambers. 

Lefcitlml-<tn,  French,  II.  409,  437. 

Le  Marcbant,  Sir  D.,  biographer  of  Lord  Altborp,  111.  307,  808,  314,  316. 

Lennon,  Mrs.  C,  her  '■  Female  Quixote,"  1.  366. 

Leo[K)ld  I.,  Kln^  of  Belgium,  guarantees  exacted  by,  II.  430 ;  source  of  his 
great  Influence,  iv.  IH;  founder  of  bis  dynasty,  118;  usefulness,  241. 

LepsluB,  K.  R.,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  his  Egyptology,  ill.  348. 

Le  boge,  A.'R.,  class  ot  noTellst,  11.  IW. 

Letter- writing,  In  last  century  and  this,  i.  384-5,  437-40. 

Levi,  Prof.  L.,  on  coinage  reform,  v.  478,  G13-13. 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  on  French  civilization,  t.  142. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  Hi.  332-63;  influence  on  Batcebot,  i.  Iv.-lvi.;  on  Revolution 
of  1688,  111.  177,  BS7;  on  Tory  "balance  «t  popularity,"  407;  on  polilliul 
"Intelliglbll1tj,"336,  431-3;  as  Poor  Uw  Commissioner,  Iv.  305;  as  gen- 
eral administrator,  213-14:  Secretary  for  War,  226;  "Influence  of  Author- 
ity" quoted,  314;  on  duties  of  Cabinet  ministers,  213;  on  uncertainty  ot 
ibyslCBl  science.  III.  244-5,  v.  833-4  (same);  on  pre-horolr«lG  times,  iv, 
_;».  476it;  request  to  Bank  ot  England  directors,  t.  154;  on  adminisTra- 
tlve  specialism,  fU.  3:»-l,  v.  aOO-l  (same), 
erallsm,  i,  85. 

enils,  English  (see  al^o  Whigs),  antagonism  between  principles  and  hold- 
toft  office,  ill.  6»;  dislike  to  the  memory  at  the  younger  Pitt,  lit'i ;  aghast 
■t  Reform  Act  of  1867,  Iv.  8-3;  opinions  on  reform  not  Hxed,  3M. 
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LIbenr.  B^nmf^r  ou,  I.  160-1, 163-4 ;  truth  ol  paDeerrlcB  on,  Iv.  590-1. 

"  Lie  of  tbe  d»y,"  t.  856. 

Lite   peenigeB,  iv.  21-3 ;  and  the  coTerelgn'a  veto,  98 ;  PalmontOD's  pUn, 

Limited  ILablllty,  t.  66-6. 

LlncolD,  Preeideot  A.,  asssul nation,  Iv.  30;  Becond  election.  71 :  lllaKtrates 
worklne  of  presidential  system,  75-6,  and  Electoral  Cullege,  150-T;  m. 
Audrew  Juboeon, 'JHS;  Issue  or  paper  money  to  canr  on  tbe  War,  S33. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.,  letter  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  Iv.  Si. 

LIlisluB  (Llpee),  J.,  philoloEist,  ii.  87. 

Liquor  traiie,  a  chlet  source  of  EDglish  revenue,  v.  80. 

Lllerary  meii,  allowed  ladepeDdeDre  as  irresponsibie,  lil.  6;  slight  cooaplcu- 
ousnees  of  compared  wltb  piilltlclans,  Iv.  89, 

"  LIteratasqne,"  corresponding  to  "  picturesque,"  i.  203,  206-T. 

Literature, 'old,  more  receot,  and  modem  contrasted,  L  8-4,  6-7,  11.  3T-8; 
"pure,  ornate,  and  grotesque,"  see  essay  on  "  WordBwortii,  Tennyson, 
and  Browning,"  Vol.  1. ;  sterile  from  most  writers'  slight  experience  of 
life,  i.  l»5-8  Icf.  ii.  85-6) ;  "  fragment  of  fragaients,"  li:  U5,  243,  v.  363 ; 
art  fo.  Ii.  166-7 ;  recent,  emasculated  for  girls,  161^-70,  for  youths  In  fun- 
eral, ldU-200;  not  a  passion  wltb  tbe  English  aristocrscr,  iv.  Ill;  styls 
ot  an  age,  448-51,  491-2  ;  "  will  take  care  of  Iteelf,"  t.  69,  note. 

Littleton,  E.  it.,  dealings  with  O'ConncIl,  111.  347. 

LiTerpoo),  England,  type  ot  political  feeling,  111.  91,  of  social  cbaracter,  H; 
commerce,  279;  location  of  traders,  Iv.  356;  oddity  of  Its  being  center  ot 
Oriental  trade,  v,  11. 

Liverpool,  Charles  1st  Ear]  of,  type  of  civH-Bervtce  officers  elevated  to  Parlia- 
ment (uncertain  whetber  reference  Is  to  him  or  bis  son,  l>Qt  an  error  in 
either  cose),  HI.  844,  349,  note ;  cbaracter  and  career,  Iv.  418:  on  seignioi^ 
agB,  V.  iW. 

Liverpool,  Rone 


Iv.  403  (ct.  11.4131,  not  free  from  cbargei  of  corruption,  410:  alludoQ  to, 
lU.  iia 

Llvre,  old  Frencb  coin,  v.  4B1,  601. 

Lloyd,  C.  (of  De  Qiiincty's  group),  i.  61. 

Lloyd,  R.  (Cowper's  friend),  1.  896. 

Loans  (see   also   Loan   fund  ;  Borrowed   l ^,    .  _„ ,  ^, 

Lombard  Street),  English,  on  foreign  stocks,  V.  T ;  ease  and  cbeapnes* 
In  old  countries  gives  tbem  advantage,  12,  448;  plentiful,  only  way  to 
cbeck  punks  and  maintain  bank  reserve,  34-^,  4&-6,  118;  often  only  aa 
locrease  of  linbillties,  not  outgo  of  cash.  88-0;  difficulties  of  making  in 
country  districts,  60-1;  prices  raised  by.  TS-9 :  effect  on  lialf-clvlllzed 
nations,  849 ;  by  banks,  enable  capital  to  circulate  freely,  SS6 ;  In  early 
times  little  security  for  but  perton,  896,  436,  and  checked  by  laeli  of  con- 
fldence,  426 ;  source  of  modem  capital,  by  Inducing  deposit  of  savings  lo 
batiks,  435 ;  for  nomlaal  ownership  and  tor  speridlni;.  438. 

Loan  fund,  of  the  world,  v.  5 ;  Englisb,  gives  It  mastery  ot  the  world's  tnde, 
11-12  ;  of  early  times,  207,  803  ;  International,  310-11. 

Loch  Katrine,  Scotlsod,  i.  280. 

Locke,  J.,  Sbelley  a  diaclple  ol,  1.  96;  character,  11.  78;  Butler's  senoont 
directed  against  follower*  of,  13^ ;  pioneer  in  modern  mental  science, 
861 ;  quoted,  I.  347,  II.  66,  103,  895,  111.  809,  T.  403 ;  diatribe  against  poets, 
ill.  178,  note;  "passive  obedience"  coutroverey  with  Fllmer,  iv.  435; 
originality,  577;  physical  barrenness,  v.  886. 

Iiockhart.  J.  Q.,  literary  myetldcatlun,  1.  8,  not«  ;  on  Scott,  see  essay  on  Scott, 

Logic,  Whately'e  work  on,  i.  375;  a  French  aptitude  In  excess  of  practical 

result,   II.  484,  v.  49,  148  (cf.  1. -' ■^-~'■-'- 

one,  1.  275-a,  11.  444,  iv.  167,  v 
414;  Mill  on.  41B, 

Lombard  Street  (Kce  also  Money  market),  v.  1  »eq,  ;  Teaonrces,  3 ;  Indispensa- 
ble to  modern  enterprises,  6,  7 :  to  domestic  trade,  7-1 1  ;  broker  helween 
savlug  and  emploviug  districts,  10 ;  delicacy  of  structure,  13, 15.  101,  108 ; 
objects  in.  IT:  origin  and  development,  KJ  wo. :  bow  valne  of  money  la 
settled  in,  78  (^.,  1>06 :  pabliahed  acconnts  diffuse  contldeDce  In,  9117; 
pbeaomena  need  preliminary  tbeorv  lo  underataod,  258 ;  abstractions  ot 
political  economy  exactly  true  In,  tiSi. 
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IiODdoD.  in  George  I.'s  time  ind  now,  i.  366-8;  cnuld  not  ezUt  UDder  despot- 
igm,  lU.  IB;  immenBity  of  eommerce,  SdV;  had  praseoC  governmeDt  but 
ODce  chief  bulwark  of  liberty,  iv.  SHB-T;  heUri^eueousiieBS,  »SB;  ojlk- 
we&veiB>  riot  of  1T05,  412;  no-Popery  rioU  nt  17Hn,  11.  ^5-6  (Dli?keiie), 
Imbecile  bsadllog  or.  It.  413;  best  pictures  ot,  found  Id  DlckeiiB,  11.  'MH; 
money  reacjurces,  r.  S;  center  of  OrientaJ  trade,  11;  llabllilles  ot  b&aki 
in,  l.*!;  sole  European  settllne-houBe,  ■M~5;  made  poselble  by  rallwaya, 
434 ;  WiirdBwortb'a  aiinnet  on.  I.  31T. 

London,  University  of,  Dr.  Arnold  on  teaching  at,  I.  Ixxxix. ;  hopes  and 
dlaappolDtment  over,  xciU. ;  defrauded  ot  promlEed  rigbu,  iv.  H19. 

London  and  WeBtmlnEler  Bank,  llablhtlee  and  dlTtdead,  T.  S8i  Id  panic  Ot 
ISST,  41,  21S-a3:   bow  founded,  ST;   deposltnry  ot  Board  of  Worka,  TO) 

London  Joint  Block  Aank,  depoaitaij  of  German  government,  v.  189-300. 

Long,  Prof.  G.,  1.  iili. 

Lonff  Parllttment,  i.  807,  329. 

Lord  Cbanoellor,  English,  office  of,  origin  and  anomallea.  It.  SS4,  226;  attsln- 
ment  of,  needs  ^^at  tact  and  calculation.  111.  61,  and  furthered  by  sinewy 
scholaniiilp,  I.  ^;  Brougham's  quarrel  over,  ill.  W;  political  datles,  TS. 

Lords,  Engllnb,  see  below,  and  Aristuerai^y,  English. 

Lords,  EnKlish  House  of.  It.  iaS-155;  merhod  of  rule  In  the  past,  ill.  11; 
traiisrer  of  Importance  to  House  of  Commons,  306;  power  of  ministry  to 
create  peers  makes  It  always  Aill  of  reactlooBrles,  111.  329,  It.  249-50; 
relation  to  Commons  changed  by  Reform  Act  of  1833,  Iv.  14-16,  133-4; 

Koper  policy,  16-17;  dansera,  90-23,  34'  reeerroir  of  Cabinet  mlnlstera. 
;  always  second-rate,  137-8,  why,  138-9;  not  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
Cummons,  129-30, 131 ;  index  of  popular  content,  139;  as  revising  assem- 
bly, 140-155;  no  commoD  lite,  143;  land-owners  and  react looaries,  144; 
reject  life  peerages  149-61;  proxies  129,  151-2,  abollsbed,  14.S,  note;  Judi- 
cial functions  (O'Connell  case),  152 ;  swamped  from  Whig  to  Tory  by 
Harley,  ffil,  William  IV. '■  promise  to  rcTcrse  tbia.  351-2. 

LodIs  XlV.,  ceremoDlal  ol,  ».  89;  the  terror  ot  Europe  In  1700,  III.  181-3, 
impotence  In  1710,  107;  recognition  of  the  "Pretender,"  I84-S;  Bollu);- 
broke's  help  to,  300-1 ;  hypothetical  usage  by  "  Francologists,"  3*8. 

Louis  XV.,  111.  197;  and  XVL,  patronage  of  itmwmUla,  3»4. 

LouU  XVI.,  as  above  and  ill.  406. 

Louis  Mapolcon,  see  "  Letters  on  the  French  Coup  d'Etat," jnurim,  and  I. 
iUt.-xItIU.  ;  source  of  power,  Above  Letters,  1.  lft-11,  Iv.  re-9;  character 


of  his  rule,  iv.  317,  11.  UO  w?. ;  ebam  Parliaments  under,  ill.  135,  It.  18B, 

278;   Ilia  reign   the  golden  age   of  Frenr"-    —--—■-■    ■--    "    ..no 

446;  prohibits  dtscusalon,  34CS;  relation  t 


278 ;   Ilia  reign   the  golden  age   of  French   material    prospwity,  It.  443^ 
,.„ ,._  ._  .. iy,"ll.  19l,iv.  93;  "Life 


«wt;  pnjiiiuiuf  uiscuHiou,  OV3;  reiauun  ui  --Hcicieiy,  ii.  4vi,  jv.  vo;  -  L,ue 
of  Caesar,"  II.  440;  ability  to  endure  dissipation,  ill.  302;  Bfranger  uuder, 
I.  169-70;  Crabb  Robinson  on,  II.  293;  allusion,  Iv.  111. 

Louis  Philippe,  government  by  corruption,  11.  417-18,  It,  410;  economic  pol- 
icy, HI.  440;  in  1848  —  mistake,  tv.  96-6,  fall,  11.  «i2.  111.  436;  type  ot 
ruler,  It.  74  ;  founded  no  dynasty,  lia 

Louisiana,  mulattoea  in.  It.  4T7. 

"Loungers,"  iv.  400. 

Louvola,  F.-H.-L.  de,  Lonla  XIT.'s  minister,  II.  393. 

Love,  SheUej  on,  1.  87;  In  novels,  U.  265-7. 

Low  Church  (Evaugellcals),  11.  868,  364,  8e«,  366,  388,  note;  lijpotbetlcal 
•■'■■'• —   — sentlal  principles  oppoeed  to  their  position,  ill.  60. 


Lowe,  K.,  lil.  430-5;  on  labor  of  parliamentary  attendance,  iv.  154;  on  Bank 

-'  "^ — '--1,  T.  30;   his  "weekly  i '"  ""     " "-*   

f  itself,"  lil.  488,  T.  ee. 


of  Englaud,  t.  30;   his  "weekly  account,"  197;  "money  market  ii 


Lower  cla>»es,  competent  only  to  choose  between  two  broad  policies,  It.  6; 
deluFlona.  10^11;  corruptibility,  13-18;  beat  influenced  by  appeftll  U>  ele- 
vated instincts,  67;  danger  of^comlilolng,  13-14. 

Lowther,  "wicked  Lord"  (Sir  J.  and  Earl  of  Lonsdale),  Iv.  128. 

Loyalty,  to  a  monarch  or  any  traditional  authority,  man's  natural  impulse, 
t.  389,  It.  30,  53,  lffi-6,  263,  260-1,  384-6  (cf.  Ii.  69-78),  but  fast  dlminlsfalng, 
253-4 ;  to  "  old  families,"  Iv.  IB ;  like  credit,  grows,  not  made,  v.  47-8  <c?. 
1.  389,  It.  53}. 


D  AlHkao  pottery, 


1;  on  primitive  marriage,  61I>;  o 
430 ;  on  coinage  reform,  416. 
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Ludan,  spirit  of,  |[.  S3 ;  ridlculo  o(  paean  gods,  48. 
Lurk,  [dea«  of  BaTB|:eB  and  children  ua.  It.  519-25. 
LucreUus,  reliL'lous   tlitorlee,  I.  M,   103,  103-4;  gods  of,  401,  U. 

mtmdi,  il.  IH,  Hi.  1H9. 
Lnddlles,  111.  45,  4H. 

■ 1.  Boepcii  on  aiBtrat ^ ,  —  — 

)  relalioD  of  [adlvlduaU  to  reUgloD, 

Iv.  6S7. 
Laxury,  chief  sllmnlua  to  savlug,  v.  429-30. 
Lycur^iiB,  It.  453. 

Lyell,  BIr  C,  Bcientiflc  metbods,  t.  251 ;  od  records  of  nature,  S53. 
Lyndburat,  Lord  {J.  8.  Coulei),  111.  406-13;  product  of  Inevitable  hypocrisy 

of  Cabinets,  2T;  Juditial  character,  71 ;  deleatB  life  peersKee,  It.  al,  150-1; 

cbaracter,  IdO;  carps  at  Whig  OovernmeDte,  158  ;  presides  at  O'CoqdcU's 

trial,  335  ;  destructive  amendment  to  Betorm  Bill,  353 ;  allualous,  143, 149. 
Lyons,  France,  Industry  of,  ii.  SIV. 

M,icAULiT,  T.  B.,  11.  58-W ;  OTeT-brllliancy  of  style  a  defect,  I.  xvlii.;  Bage- 
hot's  yiew  distorted,  six,,  bis  and  Hutlon's  early  vioivs  of,  xxli. ;  on 
Lord  aomera,33;  "Vli^nla"  quoted  a«,  61 ;  od  Shelley.  Il»,  135,  13i;  ou 
Belial's  speech  In  "Paradise  Lost,"  233;  on  Cowper,  43U,  note;  historic 
material  crititiied,  439;  "  history  to  be  wrillen  among  iioslerlty,"  il.  40; 
difficulty  of  task,  &;  plcturesqueDess,  43;  style  (oo  Hue  for  Ibe  nialter, 
45 ;  on  Pitt's  not  penxlunlng  Gibbon,  S3,  note :  on  leaders  of  Oppoaitloo, 
803;  on  uatioual  probity,  315 ;  on  evils  of  prolesslonal  debating,  lif.  2S-i, 
It.  415-16;  on  Brougham,  Hi.  TT,  note;  on  Fitt  —  boyhood,  13T,  133,  (>tyle 
of  oratory,  1112,  action  In  French  Revolution,  100;  on  llarley,  190;  great 
memory,  234,  3811;  on  old  France,  287;  not  a  "sbouy  rhetoric  Ian, " 
303-3;  religious  iudlfferentfsm,  304 ;  "life  without  a  ladv,''305;  romantic 
feeling  about  Retortn  Act,  SOT ;  on  French  Revolution,  S31 ;  work  for 
middle  claeEes,  340;  brought  In  by  rotteo-borough  system,  3^;  bis  life 
"like  a  fairy-tale,"  314;  Illustrative  power,  433;  to  have  been  life  peer, 
Iv.  151;  on  religious  factor  In  English  rebelUon,  2«1  (p(,  1.  iii.>;  on 
organization  of  EngllRb  governmeut,  3S3;  on  army  "  debating  societies," 
474,  569;  on  the  spring  of  progress,  545.  5S2,  589;  on  Elizabethan  age, 
648-9;  on  origin  of  iBe  Bank  of  England,  v.  62-4;  on  Charoberlen^s 
Land  Bank,  65,  note  ;  on  panic  of  1606,  HS-90. 

MacCulloeb,  J.  R.,  II.  H9,  v.  258 ;  on  low  Interest  tn  old  countries,  v.  12. 

Machlavclll,  K,  II.  11. 

Macbinerv,  doubtful  beneiit  to  bumanlty.  Iv.  572-  dlsplarement  of  labor  by, 
T.  39(1;  properties  In  common  with  rood,  381-3;  changes  relation  of  labor 
to  values,  369:  making  and  mending,  as  affecting  cost  of  production  and 
distribolion  of  trades.  445-6. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  HedlK  on,  II.  63-4;  Macaulay  on,  86;  on  style  of  Corn- 
variety  In  eultrage  rlgbls,  333,  3^,  Iv.  335-8  ;  on  Magna  Charta,  It.  380. 

Macknltfht,  T.,  author  of  "  Life  of  Bollugbroke,"  lil.  168-9. 

M'Lennan,  J.  F.,  on  primitive  tnarriage,  it.  619. 

MacMahon,  Marshal  M.-E.-P.-M.  de,  French  Republic  under,  1.  xlvl. 

MnciNaghtcD,  a^sai^j'ln  of  Drummond,  liL  415. 

Matlan,  H.,  I.  409,  410. 

Madge,  Rev.  Mr.,  11.  391. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Gibbon  and  Addison  at,  II.  14. 

Mauna  Charta  and  taxation,  Iv.  380. 

Mabon,  P,  H.  Lord  (Slauhopo,  later  Earl  Stanhope),  compared  with  Macau- 
lay,  II.  40 ;  on  utility  of  portraits.  93-4 ;  editor  i.l  Peel  Memolre.  III.  1 ; 
biographer  of  Pitt  — historical  stvie,  123-4;  "Miscellanies"  quoted,  189, 
232-3;   on  South  Sea  Bubble,  v.  90. 

Mahiattas,  feudal  system  among,  v.  2T7. 

Maine,  Sir  H.,  debt  of  Bagebot  to,  i.  x.;  on  pntriatcbal  age,  Iv.  434-6:  on 
oHgln  of  polities,  441-3;  ou  legal  Actions,  476;  on  objects  of  earh'  Juris- 
prudence, 536 ;  OQ  turning  contract  Into  usage  In  India,  531-3;  on  ebauKe 
'■from  status  to  contract."  543,  note;  on  village  commuDltles  of  India, 
T.  369-70 ;  oo  Parlabs  of  India,  274 ;  on  lending  ot  cattle  by  Irish  chiefs, 
^»i  nature  of  work  on  ancient  law,  470c. 
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"  Majority  "  ftpplled  to  votea,  il.  413,  HI.  31,  Iv.  165. 

Malculm,  Sir  JL,  OD  PeralaD  maonere,  It.  GOMO. 

Maiden,  Prof.  H.,  I.  xxlx.,  x\ix. 

Mallet,  D.,  deist,  II.  SO. 

Malmesbary,  J.  H.  3d  Earl  of  (HatrU),  It.  114. 

Malthus,  D.,  V.  88S. 

Malthus,  T.  it.,  T.  385-401 ;  Sydney  Smith  (T)  on,  1. 1 

Mao,  haw  realizea  other  Indlvldiiolltlee,  i.  2»>;  "a 

earlv,  2(13-3,  510  asv.,  v.  320,  eee  alHO  Savages 
SDebeiler,  Eoglaud,  type  ot  m ' -■ —  -"- 

Hi.  336  ;  of  maDufarturlns;  c 

tioo,  111.  S<t3-9;  reprpBentation  of,  349; 

more  than  xellere.  357-8. 
'•  Manoheeter  School,"  II.  2W,  111.  48-6. 
Mandaa  ludlaue,  CbIIId  on,  v.  ti63-S. 
Mmnetho'B  II'U  of  Eevptlan  kiiitre,  ill.  247,  248. 
"  Hanliu,"  comoierclal,  due  partly  to  over-energy,  It.  SO' ;  eee  aUo  Panic  tmd 


....^sel,  h.  L.,  Oitonilte,'  111,  «_. 

Maunfleld,  William  Earl  of  (Murray),  ill.  87;  on 

Mantle  (nropbetle)  art  la  Or^eue  and  Judsea,  iv 

Manuel,  J. -A.,  French  sUteHman,  I.  169. 

Manufactures,  nature  of,  v.  3TT  i  In  earlv  times  all  domeatlc,  2K>,  or  at  least 
not  BpeclBllzcd,  300,  452-3.  458 ;  mndero,  condltiona  ot,  443  teg.  ;  economic 
IriterentB  same  as  those  ot  agriculture,  111.  363-8 :  cbaracteriGtlc  Frencb, 
II.  378-9. 

Manufacturing  districts,  employ  more  capital  than  they  save,  t.  10;  set  ol 
population  toward,  a^. 

"  Many-headed  monster  "  |the  people),  It.  474. 

"  Many-reBerre"  Bystem,  see  Banking. 

Maoris,  see  New  Zealand. 

Marathon,  tbrilllnt;  asBoclatlous,  U.  9. 

Marery,  P.,  "  French  Voyages  "  quoted,  v.  490.  . 

Marie  Antoinette,  apocrypbal  story  ot,  1.  156-7. 

Market,  modern,  nature  ol,  r.  352-3:  Oriental,  SS9;  supply  of  (Ricardo),  469. 

Market  price,  v.  349-50,  408-^:  "natural,"  STS;  flxed  by  cost  of  production 
under  least  tavorable  condlllonB,  874^  663;  Adam  Smith  on,  378-9;  re- 
lation to  exchanice  value,  441. 

Marlborough,  Ducbesa  ot  (see  below).  111.  189-90,  l»i,  314. 

Marlborough,  Jobn  Ist  Duke  ot  (Churchill),  "  Lady  Mary "  on,  I.  370 ; 
MacauUy  on,  II.  67;  allusion  to,  iU.  168;  Bollngbroke  on.  185;  Welllng- 
tuii  on,  180;  head  both  of  mtliUry  and  civil  affaln  during  War  of  Suc- 
cession. 185  v^. ;  removed.  195-4,  218. 

Marlowe,  "  Kit,"  i.  S39-30. 

Marmontel,  J.-F..  on  Queenay.  ill.  293-4. 

Msn-BBt,  A.,  president  ot  French  Connlltuent  Assembly  of  1843,  II.  391. 

Marriiigc,  parenlal  oppoKklon  to,  1.  399-400;  primitive,  Iv.  513,  610-19,  source 
ril  earlv  capital,  v.  424. 

Marshain.  Dr.  R.  B.,  I.  GT-8.  note. 

MarHUplalB,  low  type.  Iv.  438. 

■■  Marl.-llo  towers,''  orldn  of,  Hi.  232-1 

Man'  Queen  ot  Scots.  Scott  on,  li.  222-4. 

Maxham,  Udy,  see  Hill. 

Ma>Bachusclts,  colony,  expense  In  1776,  lU.  298 ;  State,  people  could  work  any 

MasneB,  »ee  Populace. 

Masaey,  W.,  on  parllamentAry  leadership  (re  Addington),  Hi.  333. 

MasBon,  D.,  "  Life  ot  Mlllon,"  see  "  MUtou,"  Vol.  I. 

"  MastM'  or  the  Sentences,"  U,  68. 

Maternity,  "a  matter  ot  tocl,"  Iv.  610 ;  ct.  S86. 

Mathematical  theor;  of  political  economy,  v.  254. 

HatbemallcB,  "psradlKe  of  Ibe  mind,"  H.  406;  at  Cambridge,  I.  Ixilv.-Ixxv., 

m.  181 ;  terminology  of.  v.  360. 
Hatter,  as  to  reallly  ot,  I.  xxxviU.,  30,  40-41,  48-50,  60-6S,  104-6,  m,  ISl-S;  vs. 
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Maudsle;,  Dr.  H,,  od  deTelopmeDt  of  Insllocte,  Iv.  430-1 ;  on  i 


i.SSO-l. 

Mediterraneui,  clrlJIxaUou  beeau  near,  Iv.  4M. 

~       0  TarlovuHy  in  "Shelley,"  Vol.  i. 

'  '  ~  lb),  "leC-aJone  pulley,"  I.  Ivt.,  nuu  ujuucj  duiiiu, 
in,  a.  410:  OD  BrougliBm,  11!.  78;  ministry  —  Well- 
ington's iDQuiiiite  with,  Iv.  133,  Cabinet  slory  of.  62,  fall  of,  ends 
Brougbnin'e  admlnUtratlve  career,  lil.  TH:  uppoael  parliuaeDtary  reform, 
828  ;  advouites  hereditary  religion,  [t.  499. 

Memoirs,  wriirclty  of  good,  11,  279. 

Mental  etlence,  see  Science. 

Mercantile  bills,  see  Bills ;  mercantile  credit,  see  Credit. 

"  Merchant  princes,"  eitlnguisLed  by  facilities  for  trade  loans,  v.  S.  9. 

Marcbants,  needs  of,  the  cause  of  panics,  v.  3S,  3T,  41,  122-3;  can  only  pay 
bills  by  discuuniiug  others,  41,  I2i;  nature  of  their  business  oppoaed 
to  that  of  bankiuK,  150-1;  will  act  on  "safe"  principles,  118;  buslnees 
Instincts,  IIS;  unsound,  a  small  minority,  128;  council  of,  mil  not  do 
"stuLdy"  business,  143;  cannot  employ  all  their  time  In  tbelr  own  buil- 
ness,  189,  165. 

Merton  College,  Oxford,  i.  53  68,  note. 

Mesnacer,  N.,  Comte  de  Bt.  Jean,  agent  for  peace  of  Vtrecbt,  lii.  IBO. 

Methodism,  cause  of  Ita  rise,  U.  49^58, 177. 

Metric  syslem,  purely  arbitrary,  t.  600. 

Meieray,  F.-E.  de,  II.  11. 

MIckle,  W.  J.,  "  Cumnor  HaU  "  quoted,  1.  10. 

Middle  A^es,  struo;les  of  hampered  p;ood  elemants,  i.  S45;  general  type,  U. 
10:  life  in,  220-a,  254:  social  sTstem  headed  by  royal  courts,  iv.  88:  gov- 
ernmental  character,  556-7;  military  equipment,  if.  2S1,  It.  217;  passion 
tor  conmlicBted  timepieces,  It.  Wi:  chimera  of  pan-European  laturuage 
in.  111.  238-40;  allusion,  iv.  127. 

Middle  clasaea,  gibe  at  their  political  Intelligence,  i.  880-1 ;  Reform  Act  of 
1832  carried  by  tbelr  "InBurrectlon,"  iv.  SVO,  and  gave  tbem  a  control 
which  later  eilensiona  of  suffrage  Have  again  taken  away,  111.  33IM0; 
narrow-mindedness,  iv.  56. 

Middleton,  C,  "Free  Inquiry,"  II.  17-19. 

Milan,  duchy  of,  S|>Bin  controls  in  ITOO,  lil.  183. 

Military  class.  In  feadal  system,  v,  277. 

Mllltar;  force  of  socleUea,  growtb  and  beneSts,  Iv.  4SB-63,  464,  4%,  463-7, 
e8&-6,  587-8 ;  resulU  of  lack  of,  473. 

Militia,  Eogtish,  1i.  30-7. 

Mill,  James,  on  belief,  11.  330,  note;  as  polllical  economist,  v.  3S7;  i 
407-9. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  V.  413-17;  ou  French  passion  tor  generallxatloD,  L  zlvii.;  as 
writer,  Ixixii.;  on  lojrical  weakness  of  Cambridge  men,  zc;  theory  of 
conscience.  II.  130,  and  of  tnoralltj,  Iv.  G14;  on  Armuid  Carrel  and 
French  national  defects,  II.  S81-3;  allusion,  384;  opinion  that  thinkers 
should  not  be  paid,  lil.  250;  value  of  India  Office  traluing;,  381 :  disciple 
of  Adam  Smith,  300,  v.  34S :  Jocuhirly  quoted,  iv.  61 ;  (and  Hare)  scheme 
ot  minority  representation,  m-9,  of  cumulative  voting,  803,  364;  elected 
for  Westminster,  174;  work  In  political  economy,  v.  258-9  415-16,  in 
ioffic,  413-14;  on  International  trade,  314;  on  James  Mill,  406;  on  cost 
of  production,  450-2. 

r.eso. 

MUman,  H.  M.,  on  (rlhoon'a  blslor;,  It.  la,  4tt,  4T. 

Milton,  J.,  L  803-51;  quoted,  53,  402,  11,  286,  337  {"  AreopagfUca") ;  artistic 
mixture  of  styles,  I.  68-9;  knovrledge  of  nature,  133,  descriptions  of  It, 
262-5;  character-drawing  In  "PEradlBc  Lost,"  318-23;  not  popular,  37»; 
freedom  Srst  and  nobility  second  in  bis  poems,  201;  Cowper's    "  ~    ~ 

at  editing,  443-3:  "i     ■        -  .--.....-..--  i 

work   alien  to  his  a 
allusions,  ii.  354,  iv. 
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HiDd,  method  of  re^iiinz  other  mlndB,  I.  380;  piimir;  or  Tolcaoic  i«.  sec- 
ODdarj  or  KdlmeDtai7,  lU.  16-17,  lOB;  m.  matter,  It.  4SS. 

Hlnef,  least  profllable  fix  the  price  of  on,  t.  375,  620;  AmeriOD,  effect  of 
product  on  prices,  5G5-fl. 

MIngay,  Mr.,  Englieh  lawyer,  It.  280. 

MlnisI*-™  (pttTllaniBnta.— ■ 

Minoritj  representation, „_. 

"  Minnet  time,"  the  (deal  for  actlou,  tl.  97. 

"Hlrabean  ot  Buma,"  llf.  67. 

Miracles,  medlceval,  MlddletoD  on,  II.  17-16. 

"  Ml8>,"  cbaDse  in  use  ot  the  ford,  i.  SW. 

HitTurd,  W.,  seDesIs  of  his  tirecian  hlaUiij,  It.  403,  SSO-l. 

Mohammed,  11.  11. 

HollleD,  N.-F.  Comta  de,  MapoleoD's  flDBUce  minlitar,  on  Adam  Smith,  t.  MO, 
S45. 

Moltke,  Count  H.  tod,  t;pB  of  modem  maitvy  chief,  Iv.  2H,  SM. 

Huluccaa,  Iv.  4SU. 

Monsrchj  (see  aUo  Soyerelfcn),  flrst  form  of  govenimeTit  seen  !□  dawn  of 
history,  It.  SH8,  and  always  beat  for  savages,  474;  moit  Intelligible  form, 
TS-H  (<:(.  entrlea  under  LoyaJly),  must  tutereatiuK,  81-^  ouly  tiue  streuitth- 
ened  by  rellKiona  feelinjl.  S^7,  most  ahowy,  S7tea,;  mast  JT'OW,  53;  aa 
a  "  provisional  Institution,"  481 ;  weakness  from  alilllty  nut  belnt;  heredl- 
tarr,  aT5,  v.  ITB;  characteristic  evU  disputed  auccesxion),  I.  288;  constl- 
totlonal  Eiij;ll9b,  Iv.  TS-19li,  pecallarly  bard,  M,  a,  disgulae  ot  popoJar 
auverelsDty  au<l  a  stay  In  transition  time,  95,  ouly  aatlelactoiy  aince 
Victoria's  accession,  118;  not  a  breeder  of  domestic  virtues,  M;  natural 
and  best  Fiirui  tor  business,  v.  144-5,  bat  not  for  "  society,"  It.  B^-OO. 

Monetary  Coneresa  of  18SB  at  Paris,  T.  476a. 

Money  (see  aiso  Wealth;  Capital;  Currency;  Loans;  Borrowed  money; 
Credit ;  Lombard  Street),  as  baala  ot  cnlture,  1.  lixivill.,  401 ;  novels  do 
not  generally  show  bow  It  Is  earned,  II.  349;  must  be  Id  banks  to  be 
available,  v.  El,  T,  303-4;  modem  ease  of  borrowlns  on  security,  B;  "an:(- 
Ulary  "  dealers  In,  35-6;  remittance  of,  former  banklae  function,  56;  how 
— '--  -*  I-  — •  -\^  n  iifq_  ■  onij  a  commodity,  70,  S66-H,  but  a  peculiar 


ne.  SO,  &tU ;  reduction  In  value  Kenerales  eqalTaleut  rise,  78;  plentiful, 
111  not  of  Itself  raise  prices  or  lielp  business,  05,  9T;  srealer  quantity 
1  In   good  than  bad  times,  100;   more  coveted  toaa   Koods,  161; 


different  rates  on  call  and  time.  103,  121 ;  an  essential  to  ealculalions  of 
profit,  to  ahiftlns  of  capital,  to  time  for  consIderBlion  of  Investments, 
!iS3-»,  302,  363-1,  424-5,  434-5,  440 ;  never  "  second-hand,"  285,  47^;  does 
not  change  principle  ot  eichange  value,  8B0;  cattle  One  of  Ibe  firil  aorta, 
427;  essential  to  division  o(  labor,  468;  mystic  notion  ot,  still  survlTing, 
476ii,  t-f:  no  accurate  estimate  possible  of  amount  In  cireulation,  690. 

Money  lender,  early,  Ill-reputed  but  creator  of  all ~  """  " 

Money  market  <see  also  Lombard  Street),  "mnst  i 
V.  BH  ;  modem,  evolution  ot,  259 ;  International, 

Monkevs,  raonuKamy  ot,  Iv.  618. 

Monogamy,  "like  the  monkeys,"  iv.  518. 

Monometallism,  see  Bimetallism. 

Monopoly,  inevitable  nature  of  early  trade,  T.  SOB. 

Monotony,  use  ot  the  ages  of,  It.  447. 

Mouta^nard,  sec  "  Mouolaln." 

"~'»gu.  Lady ^     . _,.  „ 

:argi.e,  M.-E.  de,  characUr  of  mind,  I.  18,  19;  read  by  Shakespeare,  907; 

on  consistency,  U.  402. 
MonUlembert,  C.-F.  Comte  de,  On  G.  Droi,  11.  74. 
MoQteagle,  Lord  (Spring-Bice),  Iv.  224. 
Montesquieu,  C.  de   8,  Baron  de,  allusion  to   bis  "Spirit   of  Laws,"  II.  383; 

followed  by  Adam  Smith,  III.  272;  Influence  of  England  on,  Iv.  558;  ou 

liberty,  577 ;  afraid  to  be  dull,  v.  880. 
Moore,  Sir  J.,  II.  285. 
Moore.  T.,  early  vogue,  i.  71-2,  301 ;   memoirs,  81 ;  Dnreallty  of  bis  verse, 

156-7 ;  metres  gibed  at,  IU6;  on  Sberldan,  II.  Sfl6. 
"Moral  thought fu In es", "  U.  105,  106. 
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Mor»]ity,  not  the  entire  function  of  souls,  I.  238-7  (cf.  M3-.S,  U.  S17-1B); 
made  possible  b;  temptalloti,  i.  309;  pueltlve,  350;  Cudworth  ana  Bullet 
on,  ii.  12tt-8,  lac-l;  tastu  as  b  substilute  tor,  158-8;  querf  iDCOiulsleiit 
with  rellgtriD,  article  "  lenunDce  ol  Mao,"  Vol.  11.;  weakDesa  In  earl.v 
man,  Iv.  55,  43U-4().  GI1'14;  tniUlary  Talue,  4SI-2;  theorlei  of,  colored 
by  military  Ideaa,  48S ;  Intuition  m.  tree-will,  513-14;  not  Involved  wllb 
political  econom;,  v.  3S3. 

Mon,iHff  Jlerald,  Loudon,  11.  428. 

Momy,  C.-A.-L.-J.  Cumt«  de,  minister  of  Louta  Napoleon,  11. 110. 

Hurtella,  Corsica,  ssE'Bult  on  in  17M,  iU.  233. 

Motion,  laws  of,  v.  -HA-iS. 

"  Mountain,"  the  ( French  party),  1.  xlvU.,  U,  875-6, 381.  416. 

Moiou,  Mr.,  reniarlis  at  Bsnli  of  England  meeting,  v.  2iU-30. 

Muir,  Sir  W.,  on  Indian  fluance,  T.  551. 

Mulatto  races,  If.  477-8. 

Mundclla,  A.  J.,  on  EnKiiah  artisans,  Iv.  677. 

Munitipalitles,  bh  political  edacatore,  il.  436-7,  Iv.  28T-8. 

Mure,  W.  on  Greek  oratory,  111.  83, 

Murray,  JumeH  Earl  of  (balf-brotber  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scota),  ScoU'a  de- 
scription, 11.  S08. 

Murray,  Lord  <J.  A.),  letter  to  Horner,  1.  23-4. 

MystJclsm,  truth  o(,  1.  at,  II.  110-18. 

MytboloBy  (see  also  Gods|,  Scandinavian,  1.  34;  comparative,  384-S;  Greel(, 
10I)-I,  177,  287;  Jewisb,  177;  English,  287-6;  derelopment  In  personlfl- 
cation,  lUO-3. 

Naples,  kine:dom  of,  Spain  controls  In  17D0,  111.  182. 

Napoleon  <see  bIro  France  and  FrcDcb  BevoluUonj,  col^d'«*t  of  1799.  il. 


!oup  d'Oal 
I.  KK),  It.  8 


883,  303-3,1  V.  323;  diplomat ic~ selections,  iv. 
on  Adam  Sniltb'«,  v.  240,  345;  Englisb  mlsunder^UndinK  olT  in  bii  o*m 
time.  III.  318-10,  and  adulation  of  in  ours,  133,  il.  100;  type  of  eenlus,  i. 
15,  ICS,  392-3,  Iv.  74,  of  modem  mlllUry  poner,  45U;  Impossible  schemes. 
116;  compared  with  LouU  XIV,,  lii.  161,  197;  overshadowed  all  other 
generals  nt  his  age,  186;  Oxf<ird  Judgment  of,  1.  Ixixviii.;  Bi'-ranger  on. 
IM-7;  Croker's  change  ol  llllteracj,  286 :  SaUn-lIke,  342-3 ;  "bored  by 
Europe,"  401;  vehemence,  II,  100;  not  Ht  tor  social  ruler,  iv.  91;  calls 
French  "nervous  Diachlnes,"  il.  435;  on  men  "carr^  i  la  base,"  Hi.  2;<U ; 
"some  one  wiser,"  364:  on  national  hatreds,  v.  273;  alluslooE,  1,  255,  II. 
385. 

[Napoleon  III.,  see  Louis  Napoleon. 

Narbonue,  Comte  L.  dc,  I.  19, 

Nations,  mutual  prejudices,  1.  II,  v,  273;  compacted  by  common  religions. 
11.  344;  cbaractcrs,  304-7;  possible  origin,  iv.  435,  441-2;  meanintr  of 
term,  440,  4H7-8 :  formation  ot  charactera,  448.  451-8;  persistence  deter- 
mined  by  war,  450-85;  co-operallve  groups,  5H3-5;  waste  and  borrowins 
by,  V.  249,  438-B. 

"  Natural  "  price  only  ■  modem  (act,  v.  30S-9 :  "  natural  "  rates,  etc.,  S72-3. 

"  Natural"  reliRlon,  1.  30-30,  41-S,  11.  109-12,  .t04-8. 

"  Natural  seieriloD,"  v.  251 ;  in  polities,  ail  of  "  Phvslcs  and  Politics." 

Natural  Theolopy,  see  "Ignorance  ot  Man,"  Vol.  11. 

Nature,  religion  of,  see  "Natural  Religion";  laws  of,  blind  groping  attiT 
by  savages,  iv,  630-2;  doe«  not  provide  her  own  records  (Lyell),  v.  353. 

"NautlcsJ  Almanack,"  V.  352. 

Navv,  English,  iv.  •,iie-20. 

NpccssarlauU[ii,  Iv.  433. 

Ne<kcr,  J.,  II.  23,  24,  note  ;  " Invitation  to  thinkers,"  L  332. 

Nevker,  Mme.  (Mile.  Curchod),  11.  23-5. 

Negro,  primitive  race  type,  Iv.  505,  6S7;  pereistence  of  type,  II.  396;  appren- 
ticcsbip.  Brougham's  part  In  abolition  of,  Hi.  77. 

Nero,  il,  51, 

NewcsRtle.  Thomas  Int  Duke  of  (FeUuun-Holles),  Iv.  106;  w  patronage 
jiibhur,  404,  405,  4.J7. 
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XewcsBll*.  Ilr-iiry  6tli  Duke  of  (Pelham-CUnton),  serrlces  ta  the  Crimean 
war,  iv.  214. 

NewrleRste,  C.  N.,  leader  of  Enellah  "  cnanly  members,"  It.  850,  Ml. 

Newdicate,  Sir  R.,  and  the  Oiford  "prize  poem,"  I.  55-6. 

New  EiiglBDil,  hypothesis  of  Cabloet  goTemment  for,  iv.  SOG;  hu  a  special 
type  of  character,  4US,  499. 

New  unlnea,  citmaia  and  on^nJc  life,  It.  489. 

Non-man,  F.  W.,  "coDTertlnK  tbe  world,"  I.  85:  luckleBs  effort  to  dethrone 
"luck,"  Iv.  tsa4. 

Newmao,  J.  H,,  llrailstlnDB,  1.  IrxxT.;  on  continuity  of  Influence  and  on 
Bulmnln.  49-50;  character  and  work,  164-6:  quotallnns  from  — "Loss 
and  lialn,"  331-3,  II.  17  C'vlew  In  a  moment"),  105,  "WamlnRS."  1.  235, 
"Call  of  DaTid,''  309;  Bcomfal  Tlew  o(  18th  century,  II.  103:  on  Tracl- 
arlanlitm,  lOO;  "Grammar  of  Assent,"  error  of  lis  teachinf;,  397;  simple 
hut  Intense  rellj^ous  services  at  Oxford,  SaS:  on  "  preKcrvalive  addi- 
tions," nsi ;  "draw  up  your  creed."  437-  "manner  of  holding"  opinions. 
III.  4«;  Oxfordlle.  93;  on  "reconcllinE"  Scripture  and  BBlronomy,  112-13; 
"movein<>nt  of  1333,"  IIA-IT;  on  English  phlegm,  Iv.  106  (c.t.  i.  188,  185, 
413) ;  on  iiersonal  Influence.  4S3-3. 

Newmarch,  W.,  elecloml  slallsllcs,  Iv.  S81,  S4t. 

Newspapers  (tee  also  Press),  as  political  [nccndlarles,  11.  421-8;  wfU  follow, 
not  cuntnil,  popular  partisanship,  It.  I.'ilMKl:   formallon  of  style  by  Iml- 


c^  'science,  3W ;  dlBCove'ry  of  Jtravllatlon. 
"Princlpla"  — and   Pitt, '111.   131,  scouled,  ■ 


1,68-9. 


machine,  I.  236;  physical  barrenness,  t.  336. 

Newton,  J.  (Cowper's  friend),  1.  3«,  413-21. 

New  York  City,  loan  fund,  v.  S. 

New  York  colony,  expense  of  In  Adam  Smith's  time,  Hi.  Z9S. 

New  Zealand  :  natives  —  tribal  landholdlng,  t.  2T1,  above  lowest  savatrprv,  It. 
500,  unprop-eBSlve  because  a  "protected"  renlon,  487,  "wastliiE  away.*' 
460,  extinction,  T.  338;  English  settlements,  type  of  colonial  "  hareulnd- 
edness."  Iv.  266. 

>r,  brings  on  Crimean  war,  III.  98. 
J.,  on  Goelbe,  i.  270;  chromatic   memory,  HI.  234;  Sir  Q.  C. 
Lewis  on  bis  Roman  history,  341-t,  246. 

"Noble  savaKe,"  Olmsted  on,  U.  199-200;  Dryden  on,  It.  466. 

Nomenclature,  see  Terminology. 

''■onconformiBtB  (see  also  Unitarians),  portion  in  England.  I.  xdU. 

Non-resistance,  see  Passive  obedience. 

Nuuseose,  veritable  existence  of,  1.  389;  abUlty  to  talk,  Pitt's  touchstotK  of 
mental  power,  HI.  130. 

No.poperT  riota  (London,  1T80),  Dickens's  description,  II.  345-0. 

Norfolk,  England,  old  apprenticeship  laws,  HI.  298;  sfriculttiral  county,  T. 
184. 

Normans,  race  character,  Iv.  478 ;  English  conquest  and  InstitutiODs,  276-7. 

North,  the,  race  character  of  people,  11.  396. 

North,  Lord  F..  11.  33-4,  53;  George  lll.'s  tool.  111.  I35-T,  160,  It.  98,  245;  in 
Opposition,  111.  140;  coalition  witb  Foi,  140-50,306,  Iv,  349;  opposes  par- 
liamentary reform,  HI.  156,  note;  feebleness  of  his  OoTemment,  Iv.  418. 

Norlhcoto,  Sir  8.  (Chancellor  of  Exchequer),  on  Bagehot,  1.  ixv. ;  on  Sir  O. 
C.  Lewis,  111.  386. 

Nortbumberland,  England,  type  of  Isolated  communities,  iv.  250. 

Norwich,  England,  old  apprentlcsship  laws,  ill.  386. 

Note  Issue,  see  Circulation. 

Novels,  see  generally  "Btcroe  and  Thackeray,"  "Waverley  Novels,"  and 
"CHiartes  Dickens,"  Vol.  11.;  tone  of  recent  American,  I.  ivU.;  einas- 
culaled  for  girls  (and  makes  Uicm  "beady"),  11.  169-70,  I< 
1,  199-200;  theological  and  speculatlTe,  »r ;  rellgloD  h 


B.  6., 


NiJremberf;,  Bank  of,  origin,  t.  BS,  4761  (same). 

Orci-piTioits,  relatlTe  usefulness  of.  111.  291-8,  t.  3TT-8. 
0<'kham,  William  of,  I.  GS. 
Ockley,  8.,  11. 11. 
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O'Connell,  D.,  flne  atreak  fn,  111.  67;  LIttletoD's  dealli^  witb,  MT;  typical 
aeitfitor,  414,  415;  sctiou  of  Lords  on  trial,  It.  1S8. 

OclaTlus,  tee  AugUBlue. 

0St.'e-bu1i])nE,  tmwtidleeonie  cnnsplcuousneu,  It,  88-9;  minor,  glTea  no  prea- 
tlge  In  EaBland,  1U&-6,  220;  lonner  profita  ot,  ilB-19. 

"Old  (aminos,^'  worship  bj  qew  rich,  It.  18. 

Old  Saruni,  extreme  type  ot  rotten  borough,  U.  OS,  111.  48,  W,  It.  ISS. 

•■  Old  stocking  "  want,  T.  428-9,  431-S. 

OldHiild,  T.  HTB.,  "Hlalory  ot  English  Representation,"  It.  366,  381,  nolei. 

Oligarchy,  see  Aristocracy. 

Olmsted,  F.  L.,  on  ■■  noble  red  mBD  "  talt,  II.  199-200. 

Omar,  Callpb.  and  the  Alexandrian  library,  U.  SSH. 

Omens,  religion  of.  It.  S19-25,  587. 

"  One-man  power  "  In  buBluess  companies,  T.  I6S-9. 

Opinions  "Inconvenient  to  keep,"  lu.  499. 

Opposition,  parliamentary,  once  as  dangerous  to  be  leader  as  hlfchwaymaii, 
II.  SU2;  theoretic  abaurdlty  of  (ctTlne  It  office.  III.  W-TO;  »  demoralizing 
position,  121-3;   reMralnU  on,  It.  5»-30;   "Her  Majesty' 

rascmeiiU  on  laklnfc  office,  167-8;  chan ■ ■■-  ■*—— ■ 

190-aOl ;  weak  one  worse  than  none,  4Ciu. 

Oratory,  source  of  power  In,  and  classes  ot  (fn  re  Gladstone),  111.  95-7,  99- 
108;  Brougham's,  7B,  compared  with  Greek  and  Falmerston's,  82-3; 
Burke's,  101;  Chatham's,  101,  102;  Pitt's,  101,  IBB;  BoUngbroke's,  175-6; 
Lyndburet's,  410;  Cobdcn's,  417-18.  I.  ixlz.;  Bright's,  L  xzlt;  of  fallen 
angels  In  "Paradise  Lost,"  1.  218-23. 

Orders  In  Council,  EngUab,  lil.  6"  ■■" 

"Oi«anlied  hyuoorlsy,  '  Pi 

Oriel  College,  Oiford,  Hail__,    „ _.    ..... 

Orieutil  markets,  t.  359;  nations,  see  East;  people,  best  maoDer  of  dealing 
with,  ill.  164. 

"Orlglo  ot  Species,"  see  Darwin. 

OriglDslitT,  unlTereal  hate  ot.  It.  46S-71,  548;  cf.  I.  xl. 

Orleans  family,  ot  France,  confiscation  of  property  by  Loois  Napoleon,  It. 
410,  428,  431 ;  thch-  aupporlers,  437. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  succe«eor  lo  Marlborongb,  lil.  196. 

Osier.  T.  a.,  1.  illT. ;  on  Bagehot,  1x1.,  IxrlU. 

"Osteology  of  a  subiect."  ill.  303, 

Otway,  T:,  "Venice  Preserved  "  quoted,  I.  86. 

Overend,  Gurney  A  Co.,  v.  14-15,  107,  109, 118, 134, 180,  n 
by  fathers  and  ruined  by  sons,  1T6;  reasons  of  dow 
frighten  Bank  ot  England   193-3. 

Oreretoue,  Lord  (Loyd),  examination  lb  1848  on  commercial  distress,  lii.  379; 
on  Joint-stock  banks,  v.  161-2;  on  monopoly  coinage,  607-S. 

Ovid,  "  Lodj  Mary's  "  study  of,  1.  SBB. 

Oxford,  England,  I.  381-3,  ffil. 

Oxford  Unlveraity,  I,  xiTil. ;  character  and  teaching,  IxxitIK.-xcIt.  ;  benumb- 
ing atmosphere,  96-6;  type  ot  character  bred  there.  111.  91-3;  scholastl- 
clsm,  halr-spllttJng  "reconciliations,"  112-13.  114;  theological  creed,  115, 
lie,  in  Newton's  time,  184,  later  apoltq^tic  tone,  349;  In  Adam  Smith's, 
ill.  2ra-4,  275 ;  In  Gibbon's  and  now,  11.  13-18 ;  antagonism  to  reform,  iv. 


Paine,  t.,  Rom'illy  on,  I.  l.-I;  Watson's  reply  to,  44. 

Vuley,  Dr,  W.,  rationalizing  theologian,  1.  44;  casuist,  U.  380;  natural  business 
_  Jim.  ..,;_i,_g  g^^  remarks  on  — religious  teat  oaths,  1.  10,  "retul- 


00;  ouini 
V'  "■  * 


3(»2,  effect  of  popular  oratory  on  the  orator,  ill.  108,  guesswork  theorizing, 
342,  dllticulty  of  msklng  men  see  dllUcullles  In  argtunent.  It.  lUS. 

Palfrey.  J.  (l,,  contemns  Indian  omtory,  if.  549,  note. 

Palmer,  Capt,  G.,  on  the  FIJI,  It.  584. 
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lUnieretoD,  Lord  (Temple),  Hi.  4S(Mj  u  pullimeDlariaD.  1.  IXi  u  eceletlMl- 

cal  put;  cblel.  111.  IIH ;  as  BtateamaD,  190 ;  not  BptcioIlT  a  fiDBDcier,  880; 
oratory  speciollv  adapted  to  modern  ttmee,  B3:  a  "character,"  II.  382; 
inllDence  and  character,  Ut.  208,  450  Iv.  4,  15,  240,  6TS-6:  compared  wlUi 
IMnce  Albert,  Iv.  114;  oppoaed  parUamentary  reform,  Hi.  iU8 ;  alow  rise, 
25T.  -266;  lowered  the  tone  of  Farllament,  It.  18»-9,  and  ot  the  nation, 
493;  IQ  1847  IrrocoQcllable  with  Earl  Grey,  105;  In  185^,  overturned  bj 
Lord  Jobn  Riueell  (who  reads  royal  memorandum  on  hU  duties),  111, 
but  nlna  Brat  plane  over  his  bead  In  1859,  !(U;  In  185T,  Btrenglti  useleaa 
for  hick  of  ■□  object,  ill.  ISO'  In  1S56,  upset.  B87,  by  hie  own  ParKament, 
Iv.  TO,  through  haughtlneM,  194,  198 ;  in  1858,  atreUKth  with  bolh  partiea, 
181 ;  eicellence  of  last  ailmlnlstratlou,  lOT :  not  the  royal  faTorlle,  1118 ;  ' 
plan  tor  creating  lite  peers,  149-61 ;  EaEllsh  Constltutlou  hi  his  Uiue,  1, 
3;  funeral  address  on  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis,  111.  866;  allusions.  It.  50,  TO,  IflT. 

Panic,  mercantile,  II.  8;  Peel's  Act  thought  to  create,  ill.  SH:  due  partly 
to  OTer-enervy,  It.  SHT;  nature  and  ttealment,  t.  95,  43,  45-0;  a  nicrcan- 
Ule  rather  than  banking  problem,  87;  no  absolute  securltT  against,  a»; 
position  ot  Bank  ot  England  In  a,  123-7;  management  oi,  ueeds  gr«at 
Inalaat  ability  and  Brmneas,  148;  maltlpllcltv  ot  causes,  3.^1;  effect  on 
prices,  SSe;  ot  1090,  Macaulaj  on  causes  ot,  11.  8T-B;  ot  1815,  Brougham 
on.  111.  53:  of  1825,  Mr.  Harman  on  lis  stoppage,  v.  ST,  131,  cause  of,  115, 
Duke  ot  Wellington  on,  ia»,  ISO:  ot  the  same  and  1866,  90, 103;  ot  1847, 
185T,  and  1866,  TuipmTed  policy  ot  Bank  ot  Eugland  In,  131-3 ;  ot  1857, 
Sir  0.  C.  Uwis  In,  111.  260,  Jas.  Wilson  lo,  886,  Aldenoin  Salomona  on, 
T.  189-90,  218-SS  ;  ot  1800,  14-15,  107-9, 118,  124, 19B. 

Paper  currencT,  see  Currency. 

Papuans,  primitive  race  type.  It.  488,  SOS. 

Parental  objections  to  daughtars'  choice  of  bntbftnds,  1.  409. 

Pariahs  ot  India,  v.  274. 

Paris,  queen  ot  Europe  lu  1760,  ill.  287;  dani-mande  control  fasbiona.  It.  MS; 
banking  resources,  t,  5;  no  longer  a  European  settling-house,  24^; 
monetary  congress  ot  188B  at,  4T8o;  people  of,  see  French  people. 

Parliament,  a  —  without  a  suTerelgn.  It.  101  >tq.;  would  be  short  under  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  const! luenclea,  178;  greed  of  power,  198;  head*  o( 
departmenU  In,  201-3;  subservience  to  public  opinion,  847-8;  dUUcultr 
of  getting  a  good,  261-S. 

Parliament,  Eaglisb  (see  also  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  Commons ;  Lords  ;  Eng- 
lish Constitution :  for  gensral  history  of  lis  dcTelopment,  see  "  History 
ot  the  linreformed  Parlkinent,"  Vol.  iv.),  limlUtlons  in  the  last  centur^', 
1.  809-72,  111.  149,  188-9,  when  It  had  an  Intellectual  tone  now  lost,  ill. 
842-5;  way  to  get  on  In,  376;  power  of  dissolving,  iv,  82^,  338-46;  body 
lo  choose  rulers,  TO-S.  104,  166-A ;  memberslilp  sought  fur  eoi-lal  purposes, 
88-«;  unfairly  blamed  tor  slender  le^latlon,  158  (ft.  li.  43'J):  controlled 
too  much  by  landed  InteresU,  183-5:  functions,  it^-W,  187-93;  liietruct- 
Iveness  of  debates,  68,  7S,  189-90;  "protected"  ability,  190;  must  repre- 
sent property,  not  mind,  to  be  endured,  33,  IBO;  its  three  periods,  2J8-89: 
since  Reform  Act  coincides  with  natluual  feeling,  2»2 ;  stupidity  of 
county  membeni,  lii.  176,  Iv.  181,  298.  Partlculnr  instancBH :  Long  Par- 
liament, 1.  8UT,  ^,  It.  S8T  (London  theh-  citailtl) ;  Parllaiiiects  ot  1790 
and  1847  (South  Sea  bubble  and  Hudson  railway  mania)  contrasted,  II.  S. 

Parliamentary  UoTemment  (see  also  UoTemment  and  Free  Qovemmcnt), 
theoretic  absurdity,  11.  2i2;  one  ot  persuasion,  ill.  3-3,  6;  complexity  o(, 
18-30;  requisites  of  •  statesman  under,  ISl ;  too  much  originality  a  nui- 
sance in,  427;  prerequUtea,  iv.  85-6,  ISfi,  177,  258-61 ;  party  tbe  essence 
of,  165;  leas  intelligible,  interesting,  and  showy  than  monarchy,  and  not 
mpported  by  religious  feeling.  III.  ITT,  It.  82  leq. ;  Incapable  of  satisfac- 
tory working  In  case  ot  capricious  facUons,  It.  lUB-7,  li.  413-16;  harder 
to  deal  with  than  a  deapotlsm.  It.  169-60;  goTemment  bv  public  meet- 
ing, 162-3;  change  ot  ministries  essential,  I97-3D7;  Carlyle's  sneer  at, 
6W;  benefits,  568-77. 

ParllamenUiT  Reform,  see  article  with  that  title  and  "History  ot  the  Un- 
retonned  Parliament,"  In  Vol.  Iv.,  "Lord  Althorp,"  Vol.  lii.,  and  under 
index  titles  Beform  Act  of  1833,  Reform  Act  ot  1867,  and  Rotten  hor 
oughs;  cf.  Corruption,  electoral.  Also  — Pitt's  plan  for,  ill.  154-6;  mod- 
em cry  tor,  comes  nutinl;  from  maoofacturera  OTershadowed  by  landed 
Vol.  v.— 48 
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I,  348-50,  aiia-S;  action  of  Burke,  Foi,  North,  8heri- 
"  im,  Rlcanlo,  Derby,  elc.,  on,  bbb  those  be»iiB; 
Gibbon's  horror  at,  11.  5e. 

Parsons,  Father  R.  {alia  Coobuck.  parud.  Doleman),  Eliiahethao  Jesuit,  il.  17. 

Putcuns,  t^ir  L.  (Lonl  Roes),  on  PerceTal's  murder,  ili.  10. 

PnillieiK^tenesta,  t.  447. 

Pai'ty  government,  assaulted  bj  firoagbsm  and  Bolingbroke,  It.  lU-5;  obe- 
dience to  leaders  the  essence,  IBS;  Incapable  ot  rallsfactory  working  in 
cose  ot  cauHcioua  factions,  iL  413-10,  iv.  10»-7;  fictitious  Issues  must  be 
invented  it  real  ones  are  wantlne.  Iv.  160-1 1  leaders  must  sj-mpathlze 
with  the  errors  ot  their  aide,  iii.  liS3. 

Paitj  s|.lrlt,  I.  iM-5,  828-9. 

Parvenus,  worship  ol  rank,  iv.  18. 

Pascal,  B..  on  evils  ot  restlesaness,  Iv.  664. 

"Paiihlve  obedience,"  involved  In  the  Cavall 
on,  111.  l»-80;  in  Queen  Anne'a  time, 
Lotke-Fllmer  controversy.  435, 

Pastoral  society,  v.  365-6,  i2S-.y 

Paterully,  "inalter  ot  opinion,''  It.  616;  cf.  686. 

Patriarchal  society,  Iv.  434-6,  438-41,  T.  m^,  «i3-5 ;  calm  ot  patriarchal  heads 
due  to  slavery,  iv.  4M. 

Rilrie,  La,  French  newspaper,  U.  483. 

Patrouaere,  political,  a  torment  to  ministers,  ill.  S2-4;  weakness  ot  admlols- 
tratiuiis  based  on,  Iv.  401-9;  mlBcblet  to  possessors,  v.  J4T. 

Paul,  Sir  J.  D.,  embezzler,  II.  4. 

Paul,  St.,  compared  with  Horace,  i.  48;  "law  of  his  members,"  83;  on  rela- 
tions ot  sexes,  «&  ;  tvire  of  relliHous  enthusiast,  11.  153. 

Pttvllliard,  M.,  Gibbon's  Geneva  tutor,  11.  90-22. 

Pcarse,  Mr.,  on  policy  ot  Bank  ot  Eogtand,  v.  lIS-14. 

Peasant  properties  a  check  on  population,  t.  398. 

Peel  family,  among  creators  ot  Lancaeblre,  III.  13, 13. 

Peel,  Sir  L.,  deules  story  ot  Sir  R.  Peel's  tralnlDg,  ill.  W. 

Peel,  Sir  R.  (father  ot  suceeedlng),  character,  Hi.  13;  tralnlnK  of  his  son,  28-0. 

Peel,  air  R.  <"tbe  ereat"),  Iii.  1-41;  Ideal  19th-century  statesman,  U.  398; 
ivpe  of  political  manager,  Iv.  147;  favorable  epoch,  ill.  119-30;  popular 
mlaapprcbenelon  ot,  1:^4-5;  specially  a  flnancfer,  380;  father  of  Glad- 
stone's DnaDcial  policy,  HI,  S.%;  did  not  lake  Budgret  figures  at  second 
hand,  4.33;  early  Budgets  foreboded  reform,  63;  glad  to  rest  from  office 
Id  youth,  188;  ponElbillties  Id  183%  326;  Act  ot  1844,  on  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, see  Peel's  Act ;  on  policy  ot  Bank  of  Eugland,  v.  30 ;  restdcts  foun- 
dation of  joint-stock  banks  by  Act  ot  1845,  v.  ItU^;  reslKnatlon  In  1845, 
Iv.  133;  endowment  ot  Maynooth  CoUege  in  1846,  Hi.  115;  Corn  Uws  — 
moved  to  repeal  b;  Iiiah  famine,  It.  297,  charges  Cobden  with  Instigat- 
ing murder.  111.  416;  defeat  ot  bis  Irish  Army  Bill  ot  l»ie,  11.  414;  bis 
mlnlatrr  a  pood  time  tor  tree-lances.  111.  446-T,  called  an  "organized 
bypocriBy"  by  Disraeli,  446,  iv.  240;  omtorical  style  — Cotn pared  with 
Palincrtton's,  It.  188.  ■■hedging  advocate,"  111.  112,  abilUy  to  ■•dress  up" 
a  ea^e,  SS,  431,  eeuslbteueBS,  SIT,  "  do  Btaya  In  his  arguments,"  It,  IST ; 
questions  asked  in  an  eveuiug,  196;  said  it  took  three  generations  to 
make  a  getitlcman.  111.  46;  letter  from  Wellington  on  Brougham,  73; 
"liuw  to  get  on"  in  Parliament,  3T6;  opponent  ol  Lord  John  RuMell, 

ositlon  of,  out  of  office,  iii.  78. 

-,  Ul.  4fr4I;  object,  870-71 ;  thought  fc 

;  why  It  pleases  England,  371-2;  strength,  S7T     ' — 
overrated,  v.  8-4;  makes  currency  automatic,  18-19,  106; 
■   'ore  paulcs  and  alwavs  suspeuded  in  them,  181-2  (cf.  II, 

u  duluuions  on  effect  ot,  319--J0;  auspenslons  ot,  ill.  2G8,  t.  33,  26,  28, 


rylng  po; 
t  (of  184- 


;  why  It  pleases  England,  371-2;  strength,  375;  Iroportauc 

-   -  '    -    '-  ency  automatic,  18-19,  106;  not  in  actloL 

•ended  in  them,  lSl-2  (cf,  11.  338) ;  Alder- 

juiouions  on  eneci  oi.  ai9--J0;  ausr       '  ■   —       - 

118. 

Peers,  see  Arlstocracv  (two  heads);  Lite,  It.  21-23,  96, 149-51. 
Pelliam,  li.,  Walpoic'a  successor,  Iv.  408. 
Pclo]>onncsian  war,  intellectually  quickening  effect,  It.  549. 
Penal  law,  cmelLy  ot  ol<l  Engllsb,  i.  13-11,  II.  362  (how  mitigated),  ill.  47; 

Brougham's,  MackiQtt>sh's,  and  Romlliy's  work  tdr  retonu  ot.  111.  GO. 
FeoDy,  euentlal  basis  ot  English  coinage,  t.  507, 51^15. 
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Perceval,  S.,  111.  8-10;  able  debater,  51;  Oeorgo  IT.  keeps  In  office,  283-4; 

etreDRth  ol  tdmlnletratlous  ander,  ii.  413. 
Perfectionist  theorv,  v.  386-7. 
PeriilfS,  dtte  of.  il.  28-». 
Persecution,  see  essaf  on  "  HeUpbyslcal  Basis  of  TolentUon,"  Vol.  11. :'  snalv- 

Gl4  of,  i.   il.;   sponUnelty  and   pershletice,  l».  488-71,  «e,  BOl-3,  545; 

agency  In  (ormlni  national  character,  534-5. 
Persia,  early,  absurdity  of  dyoastic  dlscusttlons  about  In  Herodotus,  It.  t 


row  escape  of  Greece  from,  659-80. 
ouls  Napoleon's  bencbiiuu],  IL  410. 
Iielj  bj,  quoted  on  primitive  pottery,  T 


"  colore  "  melhods,  t.  4fQ#;  narrow  escape  of 
Persieoy,  JV-G.-V.  Due  de  (Flallu),  Louis  Napoleon' 
Pescliel,  O^  quoted  on  primitive  pottery,  T.  ^0-1. 
Peter  the  Lombard,  11.  68,  not«. 
Peter,  St.,  wbctber  founder  of  the  Papacy,  II.  21, 
"  Peterloo  massacre,"  111.  60. 
Petition  of  Riebt,  Iv.  801. 
Petrarch,  1.  211. 
Pharisaic  code,  II.  IST. 
Pbldlax.  II.  28. 
Phllanthrupy,  dubious  benefit  Of  preaching,  11.  273-3,  or  of  canning  on,  I7. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  W.  183,  186,  300-1,  209-4. 

Phllii>plne  Islands,  Iv.  489. 

Phillp^  B..  Milton's  nephew,  I.  Sei^ 

"  PbilisUoIsm,"  essential  to  complete  character,  11.  208. 

Phillips,  Captain,  II.  156. 

Philosophers,  two  clasEes,  II.  122-^. 

PhlKiflopblcal  systems,  carried  beyond  troth  by  over-eagemesa  in  speculation. 

Philosophy,  see  Science,  Kant,  Locke,  Plato,  etc. ;  Indebtedness  to  trifles,  It. 
493. 

PhiEoiclnnB,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  narlgatlOD  of.  III.  246. 

Physical  science,  see  Science. 

Pbi'slcs,  deals  with  an  Imaginary  world,  t.  319. 

"  Pietnresqne,"  meaning  and  exposition,  I.  203-fi. 

Plerrepont,  "  wise  WlUlam,"  i.  353. 

Pirary  In  the  Mediterranean,  111.  232-3. 

Pltuian,  Mr.,  Cowper's  tutor,  i.  3»1. 

Pitt,  W.  (Chatbum),  oratory  Independent  of  aadience,  III.  101-3;  type  of 
administrator,  lff7,  It,  74;  meanly  disliked  by  Oeoi^  III.,  105,  but  over- 
Bubservieiit  to  btin,  116 ;  on  House  of  Lords,  142 ;  passed  no  laws.  414. 

Pitt,  W.  (the  younfrer),  Ul.  183-67,  1.  7,  Iv.  IIB,  108 ;  "  was  oast,"  1.  357,  II.  62 ; 
oratory  like  Gladslonc'e.  Hi.  101 ;  love  of  debate.  424 ;  Immense  popular- 
ity, Iv.  9  ;  strong  ait  ministrations,  II.  418,  Hi.  449,  It.  402,  not  strenf^heiied 
by  palronaRe,  It.  408;  spirit  of  his  goTemnient,  ill.  407;  "Bag  laws," 
60;  "restriction"  of  Bank  of  England,  r.  74;  ad  captandum  legislator, 
til.  106-9;  prised  tor  taking  Budget  figures  secoad-band,  314,  aud  for 
not  doing  It,  433;  plan  to  abolish  all  customs  dues,  233;  plan  of  Irish 
reform,  W.  122;  fine  clnsHical  scholar,  ill.  2S2;  erroneous  vfews  on  pop- 
ulation. It.  400-1 ;  Macaulay  on.  415,  note ;  neglect  to  pension  Gibbon, 
il.  53,  note,  which  did  not  prpvent  Gibbon's  pollllcal  adherence,  56; 
on  Belial's  speech  lu  "Paradise  Lost,"  1.  222;  on  "Itteralure  taking 
care  of  lUelf,^'  t.  eS,  note ;  Brongbam  recommended  to  by  Wllberforce, 
lil.  85. 

"Plant"  of  the  world,  hire  of,  factor  Id  coat  of  production,  v.  464-6. 

Plantagenets.  Parliaments  ot,  il.  432. 

Platform,  political,  power  of  leaders  to  settle.  It.  10. 

Plato,  "Seirell  on,*'  I.  ici. ;  Shelley's  loTe  tor,  9S,  106-6;  Idealism,  128; 
Intellect  working  on  Imagination,  134;  style  —  naturalness,  223,  lucidity, 
11.  122;  "Dialogues,"  1.  2»l-6;  dale,  iL  2)H);  Macaulay  on,  64;  on  laws, 
126;  theory  of  Intuitive  cousclence.  131;  symmetry  of  genius,  341-2,248; 
Toryism,  iv.  448,  453;  atmosphere  of  works,  563. 

Play-ground,  "God  made,"  1.  icli. 

Plots,  ot  novels  and  playa,  "for  bringing  in  floe  thlngi,"  U,  166;  Scott  on, 

Plunkei,  W.  C,  "history  an  old  almanac,"  t.  306. 
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nuidlilp  chwked  by  arlslocnicj,  134-5. 

Pocock,  E.,  tratisUtur  of  A  bultarairluB,  U.  11. 

PoIbb  &Dd  Romta,  iii.  301. 

Poetry,  see  emya  on  poets  Id  Vola.  t.  and  II. ^ _, 

order,  i.  65-6 ;  origJn  and  kinds,  65-9 ;  sell-delineittlve,  67-71,  SOft-l 
123-4;  "socletj,''^186-41i  intelleclual,  191-5;  popular  vogue  at 
lar"  verse  In  Bjtoh'h  time,  200-2;  real  value  ot  real  poetry,  2CE,  208; 
only  literary  vehicle  fo  early  llmee,  SIS;  under  EvangFlical  >>ao,  432-8; 
question  of  metres,  195-6,  EdkUbIi  hexameter,  19A,  rbyme  ct.  blank,  433-4, 
441-2 ;  BbeUey  on,  119-30,  433-3 :  Newman  on,  381-g;  Frencb  soliool,  11. 
40B. 

Political  Economy,  treated  in  "Economic  Studies"  {Vol.  v.)  and  "Adam 
^jmith"  (Vol.  Ill,),  see  alw>  '•  Protesaor  Caimes,"  Ui.  442-5;  modified  by 
new  phyalcal  scfencB,  Iv.  437,  434-8 ;  character  of  old  and  effect*  of  mod- 
em, V.  339-41,  317-18,  382;  difficulties  ot,  244-5,  S90-I ;  theoreUc  ability 
._a  .i._i  tnowledee  rarely  united,  345-fl ;  methods  of  lovestiitatlon, 

-     -  llmll    ---     ----- ^-  — --       "r.,. 


249-M;  plienomeua  need  preliminary  theorv  to  understand,  353;  b_  __ 
■traction,  319,  327,  328-32,  tuiil  science  of  tendencies  onlv,  321  consequent 
dant;er  of  basing  practice  on  it,  833;  cannot  determine  all  causes  ot 
national  vealtb  or  poverty,  320-1;  "friction,"  SK5-8,  362;  no  relevance 
to  ethics,  322 ;  modem,  true  only  of  modern  commercial  societies,  244, 
25S-eO,  263,  307,  326,  419,  but  subataotlally  true  In  them.  .S34-5;  current 
theory  of  economic  origins  not  consonant  with  fact,  52,  53-4,  4<Qc; 
BcienMlic  conclusions  as  to.  Imperfectly  accepted  by  the  public,  24t-4, 
818,  reasons,  255-7,  and  for  loss  of  popular  Interest,  406;  work  of  Adam 
Smith,  RIcardo,  and  Mill,  357-8;  of^  James  Mill  aikd  Benlbam,  407; 
Sydney  Bmlth  (T>  on,  [,  4-5,  111.  859  (same). 

Political  life,  distorting  and  perverting  effect.  111.  23-7,  117-19;   dangerous 
consplcuousness,  Iv.  88-9. 

Politics,  plain  Issues  distorted  by  irrelevant  matters,  111.  SOS;  appearancee  wid 
realities  In,  iv.  192, 

Polyblus,  too  skeptical  ol  tradition,  ill.  944. 

Polytbcism,  rellgiuu  "In  commission,"  Iv.  483. 

Pompadour  Mme.  de,  ill.  393-4, 

Pompey,  failure  due  to  seinshness,  ill.  35-6. 

"Pools,''  on  Stock  Eichange,  y.  357. 

Poor  Law,  English,  parllumenlary  meddling  with,  Iv,  204-6;  created  pwqwra, 
V.  401 ;  see  also  Curlyle. 

"Poor  whites."  V.  aao, 

I,  161 ;  quarrel 
;  Impeded  by  clumsiness  of  'Eugllsb  languafe, 

._...-  eermonlzing.  1,  344;  his  father's  Investmi 
"Popery,"  English  hatred  of,  L  iciii.-xciv,,  H,  16,  ill,  178,  280.  Iv,  281,  385; 

and  Bishop  BuUcr,  11,  108-9;  and  Bollngbroke.  111.  ISO,    Hec  also  Roman 

Catholicism  and  Roman  Church. 
Popularity,  conditioned  on  not  being  too  elaborate,  (.  4-8,  III,  442,  v,  380, 
Populatloo,  as  related  to  social  well'belDf;  and  to  over-sex uallty,  Iv.  STl-S; 

Increase  In  difterent  sections  of  England,  v.  2^:  tlieory  ot  In  political 

economy  defective,  333-40 ;  discussion  on  Halthua*s  theory,  386-99. 
Person,  R.,  on  Gibbon,  11,  47. 
Portarllnrton,  rotten  borough,  v.  409. 
Porten,  Mrs,  C.,  Gibbon's  annt,  11.  6, 

Porteous  affair  (hanging  of  police  captain  by  Edinburgh  mob),  11.  lOQ-4,  note. 
Porter  G.  R,,  Wilson's  eulogy  on.  111,  853,  not*. 
Portraits,  Lord  Stanhope  ou  usefulness  of,  II.  W-4. 
Port  Royn],  Rreek  grammar  of,  II.  80. 
Portugal,  Cabinet  division  over  sending  troops  to,  111.  26. 
Pottery,  primitive,  v,  420-1. 
"  Pound  and  mil ''  scheme,  v.  604,  513,  514. 
Poverty,  full  causes  ot  inscruuble,  v.  320-1 ;  dISeuIty  of  artlatic  delhraatloQ, 

11,313-15. 
Powell,  Hr.,  MUton's  father-in-law,  1.  831-3,  837. 
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"Power,"  exhaoBtloD  ofjfjctor  lu  coat- of  production,  t.  M7-8, 

"  Pre^r-onomlc  era,"  v.  807-8. 

PrerogatlTe,  see  Sovereign. 

PreBbvt«Haiilsiii,  alliuloQ  to,  111.  180. 

PreseiiUmeGla,  1.  2Si-5. 

PreBcrlptloDB.  old  coUectloa  of,  Iv.  S31. 

Presldenti&l  GoTernment,  compared  with  cabinet ;  In  flnstice.  It,  41-0,  In  gen- 
eral 63  Mq,;  not  educative,  06  aeg.;  weaknen  ot  executive  nnder,  eO-70; 
eicfuskia  of  miulaten  from  legilKlatare,  72-8:  unHtDces  lor  crisis,  T4-6; 
soveiUDieat  by  nnknoirn  quautily,  75:  pregldent  and  cabinet  uead  nut 
be  able,  108;  effect  of  electloue  on  offlcee,  206,  215-16. 

Press  (see  also  Nenspapera),  offlcial  Idea  of  freedom  of,  ill.  209 ;  French, 
quibbling  and  Incendlarv,  II,  421-8;  American,  political  povartv,  Iv.  e»j9. 

"Preleniler,  Old,"  I.  IkxivII.;  Gibbon's  belief  in,  [1.  -21;  rellgloD,  ill,  in; 
reci^nitlon  bf  Louis  IV.,  lM-5:  <see  " Bolingbroke,"  Vol,  111.;)  dlspulv 
over  legitimacy,  Iv.  84;  recall  Imposaibla  on  account  of  " lundbolders," 
v.  69. 

"Pretender,  Tonne,"  Scott's  deKriptlon  of,  UL  20G-3:  near  soccess,  SM,  Iv. 
413. 

Pretf  man,  Q.,  Pitt's  tutor,  on  Pitt,  111.  180-1. 

Price,  Prof.  Bonamj,  critlclam  on  "  Lombard  Street,"  I.  xil.-iiU. 

Price  lists,  a  modern  creation,  v.  804. 

Prtcee  (see  also  Market  price),  eSect  of-  English  rate  on,  v,  38 ;  rise  In  1871, 
93;  plentiful  money  does  not  of  iUelf  raise,  95.  97;  a  general  rise  onlv 
nomloal,  BS-O,  and  generates  an  equivalent  fall,  lOO;  can  be  "made, 
246-7 ;  subject-matter  varies,  247 ;  Sied,  80S-B ;  rise  of,  not  Involved  In 
rise  of  wages,  461-3 ;  relaUons  of  precious  metals  to,  555-8. 

Prtohard,  Dr.,  L  uvll. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  snperslltloos  on  Uie  Frendi  Revolatlon,  It,  402. 

Priesta,  UerarchlcB  of.  It,  536. 

Prigglsm.  essence  of,  III,  lSO-1. 

Prime  Minister,  EoKlish,  ecclesiastical  u  well  as  secular  chief.  111.  115;  ad- 
vantage the  position  gives  his  sons,  128-0;  how  chosen,  Iv,  69;  fnnctioos, 
00  M?,/  double  election,  60;  would  be  leader  of  society  but  for  the  sov- 
ereign, S7-8 ;  executive  ot  Engllsb  CoostltutloD,  07-8 ;  supposabl;  without 
a  sovereign,  101  uq.;  Decaasary  qualities,  416-17;  mu«t  be  able  debater, 
T.  146, 

Primitive  man,  see  Savages. 

Primcq^niture,  possible  destruction,  Iv.  SO-l. 

Prince  of  Wales  <a|,  place  of  great  temptation  and  little  restraint,  Iv.  04; 
Albert  Edward,  enthusiasm  over  marriage,  81,  177, 

Printing  press,  slavery  compared  with,  v.  81*. 

Prior,  M.,  Bollngbroke's  secret  agent  for  peace  of  Utrecbt,  HI.  IBB. 

Privy  Council,  EofcllBh,  judicial  functions  Iv,  152  (also  ii.  368,  111.  116,  eccle- 
siasCIca))  :  charge  of  cattle  plague,  W6. 

ProdlRalB,  burro wlog  by,  v.  438-6. 

Production  (see  also  Cost  of  Prnductlon ;  Cspltal ;  Capitalist ;  Latwr),  primi- 
tive depends  on  laborer,  modem  on  capiullst,  v.  B60-1 ;  original  source 
of  capital,  864;  primitive,  for  use,  not  sale,  435. 

ProQt,  not  calculable  by  savages,  v.  383,  not  wltbout  money,  38S-6,  SOS; 
"natoral,"  STi;  will  not  be  foreguBe  by  holders  of  privUeired  opportu- 
nities, 874;  tends  only  Unoani  uniformity.  374-S ;  nature  &,  433^,  453 
(Calmen) ;  as  factor  In  cost  of  production  (Hill),  4GD-1. 

Progress,  siowne«  of,  Iv.  54-fl;  scarelly  in  blstory,  Iv,  456-7;  causes,  462-86: 
obstacles,  464,  487-8,  473,  413-4,  4^  481,  586-7,  688-8;  what  consUtules, 
678  Kg. :  breaks  up  old  sanctions,  v.  36S. 

Prol^Ulres,  v,  380, 

Prophecy  In  Greece  and  Juds>a,  Ir.  S54-S. 

Prose,  late  development  of,  I,  313. 

"Protected"  parts  ot  the  world,  It,  464,  487. 

"  Protection  "  (see  also  Free  Trade ;  also  "  Adam  Smith  "  and  "  Mr.  Cobden," 
Vol.  ill.),  tline-bonored  EuL'ilsh  pulley  up  to  Pitt's  lime,  Hi,  152;  spon- 
taneity and  universality,  206,  27S-W,  306,  Iv.  366,  v.  2ti,  MS ;  results  in 
rraoL-e  In  IStb  century,  lil.  388-90;  b  England —after  ISIS,  310-31,  after 
18S2,  SS7,  discussluaa  on,  362~S,  wins  In  1853,  SJi;  In  India,  3B2-S;  evUs, 
Iv.  44,  540 ;  tenacity  of  creed,  304. 
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ProtoeUDtlim  (c(.  also  RetnnnatioD,  "Popery,"  Romtm  CathoUclsiD,  Bomui 

Cburch),  aa  (actor  In  EnjillBh  rerolution  of  1640,  W.  SSI ;  warn  ol,  :JM. 

Prou  JhoD,  P.-J.,  Boclalletic  Uieoriea,  li.  975,  3S4-«,  41'2 ;  on  French  Assemblies, 


Froviileuce  baaed  on  iron;,  1. 196:  "lakes  pi 
"6-7; 


l¥.  4re. 


Provisional  "  losUtuUonH,  It.  479-81,  536-7; 
PruBsia,  buraaucracy  In,  Iv.  807-10;  admin IslralLve  system  built  by  Frederic 

tbe  Great,  223;  suffrage  ETBMm,  S33,  330,  830j  military  ayatem,  310;  citj 

soldiers  aa  go<yi  as  any,  400. 
"  Public  meetloE,"  governmeut  by,  It,  163-3. 
Public  opinion,  tyranny  of,  i.  367-8,  li.  173-4,  III.  4-«. 
Pujlt'aev,  W„  objects  lo  BulitiRliroke'B  aid,  ill.  221. 
"  PurchadnK  poiver,"  T.  1S84,  350,  465,  467, 
Puritans  and  Furlunlem,  early,  L  807,  318,  883;  Haeanlay's  views  of,  li.  7B, 


basis   ot  cbaracter  iu   reliiciouB  (error,  76,  in   asceticUm,  77  (ef.  1, 

12);   deep   spirit,   78;   « ■"' ■   '*— '    "    "•"    ™"  -   --"•" 

gravity,  UI.  4S0-7 ;  batetui  t 


31<!-12);   deep   spirit,   78;   worst  years,   104;   ^ott  on,  210, '234:   aoUd 
'ty,  lU.  436-7;  ----*'  --  -■  -   - *  -"   —  -   '-   ™" 


QtTAIS    J.  R.,1.  lUl. 

"  Quality  "  ol  mercantile  paper,  t.  387. 

Quarlerly  Heviea,  foundation  ot,  1. 1,  note. 

Quatrefagee,  J.-L,.-A.  da,  on  bybrldism,  Iv.  476-7. 

(jucen,  see  Sovereign. 

(jueeo  s  Bencb,  Court  ot,  Iv.  224. 

Queanay,  F.,  poliUcal  economist,  ill.  280^,  290. 

8. 
..   »,U.89a,lv.6l»,6a9-7;  creation  of.iT.48S-e;  1 

of  castes,  v.  2i4. 
Radicalism,  KcueBls  in  Eneland,  11.  26!^70,  111.  45;  the  revotutlonary  el 

la  all  countries,  iv.  2SS\  "  pbilosopbical,"  of  Bentbam  and  Mill,  t.  ' 
Radical  Mrty  Iu  English  Parliament,  capricious  action  In  1858.  iv.  106. 
Raduor,  Karl  (Bouyerle),  belpa  Wilson  found  Eaamraut  and  enter  Parlli 

Railwj 

and  a  useless  Invention  till  banks  massed  capital  to  h 
InTestmcnts,   183;   chairmanship   a   profession,   145;   rates 
fired,  800;   effect  on  agriculture  and  city-building,  434. 

Rajpootana  (India),  feudal  system  In,  t.  377. 

Rank,  worabip  by  wealth,  Iv,  18:  Jealousy  of,  IB;  cl.  I.  161,  290- 

Rapbael,  as  artistic  standard,  1.  2n,  11.  331. 

Rapin^  P.  de,  U.  11. 

Rat,  English,  spread  ot,  iv.  437-8. 


a  Indian  pottery,  t.  4£ 
Baynouard,  F.-J.-M,,  on  Romance  languasea, 
Reading  and  readers,  old  and  neTr,  t.  3-7,  Sti7;  precocious,  ii.  7-8;  dilTcrent 


r  0.  C.  Lewis,  ill.  238-40. 

recocious.  ii.  7-8;  dilTcren 
kinds  ot  readers,  27-8,  130-1,  160-70  (girls) ;   desultory  reading,  Bisbop 


Kutler  on,  131 ;  cl.  197. 

Reality,  illusiTenesa  ot  apparent.  1.  50. 

Reason,  victory-making  power,  Iv.  51S-IB. 

Record,  Tbt  (Evancelieal  or^an  of  England),  Hi.  8. 

Reform  Act  of  1833,  see  entire  article*  on  "iMri  Althorp."  Vol.  HI.,  and 
"  History  of  the  Unreformed  Parilamput,"  Vol,  iv.,  also  111.  407-8:  before 
it  — varieties  of  auSrage,  iv.  S36-8,  87S-83.  riots  in  boroughs,  333;  eitea- 
sive  political  reoonsl ruction  involved,  ill.  40;  tremendous  struggle,  352; 
large  dlsfranchleement,  336-7,  Iv.  347-8;  popular  enthusiasm  over,  II.  «t. 


i.  68-B,  307-8,  327,  iv.  IH,  19;  Macaulay  on,  11.  62,  67;  carried  by  "In 
ictloti  of  tbe  middle  class,"  iv.  296.  who  arc  in  danger  of  losW  H  by 
inruab  ot  the  lower  ebisses,  111.  840;  William  IV. 'e  vacillation  on,  01.  380, 


lar  feeling,  11.  360-70,  Iv.  293-6;  evil t  —  destruction  of  saflrage  v«ie- 

and  character  of  constitaencles,  lii,  337-47,  ol  btgher-clasa  repre- 

■entatioo,  ly.  304^,  310  *eg.,  more  corruption  introduced,  907-0,  lucretted 


popular 
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Cbu  miscblet  o[  BUoh  rotten  borouffhB  aa  were  left,  885;  landed  propertj 
atill  over-powerful,  SQ6-30a:  line  of  demarcation  U  £10  bouseboldere, 
SOI ;  cb^DKei)  (tinclion  of  HouEe  of  Lcinli  In  English  ConstltulluD,  131 ; 
effect  on  tuwn  represeolaUoD,  366;  makes  a  breui  Id  constituLiuneJ  bt>- 

Retorm  'Act'of  1867,  obdcurltj  of  effecta,  Iv.  2-5;  wbst  tt  did,  7-8;  so  radical 
aa  to  Blarin  the  Liberals,  8-9;  cooipleted  change  In  relation  of  Lords  to 
Coramona  begun  by  Ketorm  Aet  of  isaa,  14-lft  but  undid  the  work  of 
that  Act  In  giving  power  tu  middle  clastea,  ill.  84U;  UlumiDHtes  that 
Act,  SOS. 

Reformation,  Protestant,  Tractarlan  view  of  the  sin  of,  11.  16;  destroyed  tbe 
scbolaatic  theology,  III.  104,  and  medlaval  "e*ke  ol  custom,"  iv.  MO. 

Religion,  Bee  essays  on  Qibboii  (especially  46-7),  Bishop  Butler,  and  Stente, 
and  the  IbeoIoElcal  psasvs,  in  Vol.  li.,  and  Milton,  VoL  i. ;  turmer  and 
present  problems,  I.  Ixxxvil.,  lTT-81 ;  ot  nature,  2»-S0,  41-3,  11.  i09-i:i; 
of  superstlliOD,  11.  112-18;  essence  In  awe,  1.  4;i-4,  in  eravlue  of  moral 
sense  to  knov  the  truth  of  tbe  universe,  337-8,  11.  48,  138-9,  Id  sense  of 
sin,  112-17;  dependent  on  luner  moral  sense,  303-4,  808  sr^..  SIT;  police 
funcllOD,  ill.  160;  most  rigid  not  tbe  truest,  1.  S88-300 ;  evils  of  incessant 
doctrlnailsm,  41-3,  418-20,  ill.  30S-4,  of  Calvinism,  1.  418-20;  as  cause  of 
insanity,  407-8 ;  clasalc  »«.  JewUb,  43,  W-IOO  il.  76 ;  In  novels,  227,  232-6 ; 
whether  governments  shall  enforee  conformity  In.  S4I-8,  356-0;  bulwark 
of  no  government  but  monarrhv,  Iv.  82-6;  fiostlllty  to  natural  science, 
458  ;  mlllUry  value,  483 ;  "  fortifying  "  ones.  4Sl,  587 ;  hereditary,  41W-500 ; 
Influence  In  England  one  ot  discussion.  557,  and  Romanism  In  modem 
France  the  same,  11.  406-»;  in  uDelvliized  societies,  eariv  and  Inle  — bused 
on  insgic,  Iv.  55,  on  tuck  and  omens,  910^35,  and  productive  uf  mlllur; 
miBfortune,  587,  ■'  terrible,"  467,  feeble,  500,  eicluslveness,  v,  2U8. 

Rembrandt,  art  ot.  1.  76-7,  Iv.  472. 

Renouf,  P.  Le  P.,  answer  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  the  hieroglyphics,  lU.  25L 

Rent,  "natural,"  v.  873;  nature  of,  873-6. 

Representation,  see  Suffrage. 

Reserve,  banking,  gee  Bsuklog  reserve. 

Reserve  fund,  necessity  for  busiiiesa  men,  v.  432. 

Restoration,  age  of  the  (of  Charles  II.),  i.  33L,  U,  361,  ill.  171, 173. 

"  Restriction,"  see  Bank  of  Eni^lan-- 

ResumplloD  of  81      ' 

Revelation,  prob« 

Reviewing  and  r< ,._.  ..  _.  ... 

Revolution,  growth  of,  II.  432-4 ;  fear  of,  bred  by  French  Revolution,  111.  S-Q ; 
81r  O.  C.  Lewia  on,  227-8 ;  government  by,  Iv,  217-18. 

Revolution,  French  — ot  1T8U.  see  French  Revolution,  ot  1830  and  1848,  see 
France;  English,  ot  1688,  character  of,  11.  78-S,  "minimum,"  ill,  1T7, 
ITV-MO,  237,  ?v.  282,  see  also  "  Bolingbroke "  (Vri.  Ul.),  James  II.,  Anne, 
Hanoverian  Family. 

Revolutionary  War  (1775-83),  see  England,  lines  35-28. 

Jlemit  da  Dnix  Mmida,  l\.  44.1, 

Reward  and  piiulsbmeut  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  11.  217-19. 

Rhyme  xt.  blauk  verse,  1,  iXi^,  441-3. 

Rlcardo,  D.,  y.  402-11 ;  Sydoev  Smith  (f)  on,  1.  4-8,  111.  SSS  (same) ;  disciple  of 
Adam  Smith,  IIL  306,  v.  345;  on  low  Interest  giving  old  nations  advanUge, 
V.  12;  on  the  essence  of  banking,  17:  on  panics,  39;  created  science  of 
polllical  economy,  lU.  306,  v.  257,  402;  limitations  on  theories  of  Isnrl- 
owning,  27U ;  on  national  feelings  limiting  flow  ot  capital,  309;  on  cost 
of  producUon,  457-83 ;  as  a  writer,  467,  ill.  299  :  allusion,  %2. 

Rich  advantaged  against  tbe  poor  by  bad  curreocv,  v,  476A. 

Richard  1.,  Scott's  view  of,  11.  331, 2& ;  do  law  passed  under,  fv.  279. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  on  bill-bniking,  v.  1S8-4. 

Richardson,  B.,  the  novelist,  U.  16S. 

Richelieu  (A.-J.  du  Plessis,  Due  de,  Cardinal),  mistaken  policy,  Iv.  114 

"  Rlchester,"  hypotbetical  school  at.  111.  48. 

Rifle,  savage  use  of,  iv.  4»7. 

"Rig"of  the  market,  v.  356-7. 

Rteby,  R.,  political  Jobber  under  George  III.,  111.  47,  Iv.  429. 

"  Right  arlMs  from  capacttj,"  iv.  312. 
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RIqb"  In  the  market,  i 

_tual,  underlying  cKiue  .. , .,  — .  — - 

RobiDsou,  H.  Crabb,  II.  SnMM,  1.  xxiL-ixilL  ;  on  B>g«hot,  xIt. 


e  at  ocrnpalorttjiiL  111.  100-13. 


Robespierre.  M.-M.-L,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  I.  86-7;  lyp«  ot  I 

In  BilTsoger's  jautb,  155;  aJluGion,  U.  375. 
"  Roblnaon  Omaoe,"  lllustrBtea  growtb  ot  ci.plt^^.  411^^. 
Robqtun,  Frencb  ■dveoturor  UDdar  Oeorf^  I.   ' 
"— '-'—^am,  M&rquls  ot  (Wentworth),  le»de 

bawd  by  Georfto  m.,  Ibid. ;  ■blUty _._.     _ 

1   borou^be,  Iv.  380;   "Memoira"  quoted,  407;  bU  pBity  —  fluncUl 

t,„wBr,  378-6,  treatment  of  Burke,  431. 
Roebuck,  J.  A.,  fubuloue  acuount  ot  Brougham  and  Refonn  Bill,  UL  T4-5; 

motion  for  Inquiry  Into  tbo  Crimean  war,  iv.  3K. 
RoEers,  Prof.  H.,  arirumeDta  on  Butlttr'a  "AnaloRf  "  anavered,  II.  183-01. 
Hogen,  S.,  U.  385. 
KoKers,  Prof.  J.  E.  T.,  reference  to  his  "Work  and  WajreB,"  It.  31,  Dote;  Ml 

SCourbridee  Fair,  v.  301-2 ;  od  J.  8.  Mill,  412,  note. 
Rolfe,  R.  M.  (Lord  Craoworth),  il.  387-8. 
"  Roliiad,"  I.  3,  nole,  111.  266,  note, 
Rollln,  Ledru,  Frencb  eoclollat,  11.  384,  419. 
RomBD   CBlbollcIrm  (see  also  "Popery,"  and  below),  l^bbon'a  conTerdon 

from  and  U),  il.  lU-23;  In  Englbb  Cbnrrb,  36B-6;  in  France,  40S-9;  Eng- 

llah  ailemationa  on  In  Tudor  time,  Iv.  381. 
Roman  Cburcb,  1.  lulv.-ixiril.,  Iiixv.-liiivl.,  3S;  coamopollte  Influence 

In  Europe,  It.  557-8  ;  Eriglteb  balred  to,  xcili.-xdT.,  U.  16,  111.  178,  It.  3S1, 

386;   recent  cbanf^eB  —  In  tone  ot  tbeoiOKI,  ^^'  '*>  attitude  to  popular 

Inetruution  In  Frani^e,  IL  4DA-V,  eipandon  of  "confeHlon,"  L  414;  nho- 

laetklsm  In  and  schoolmen's  natk.  for,  11.  53,  408,  111.  104-6. 
Roman  law,  lil.  253,  li.  503. 

Romance  laoguages  (Raynouard  vt.  Lewis),  Hi.  341-3. 
Romans  (see  also  Rome),  race  type.  It.  488 ;  natinnsl  chancier,  tl.  10,  45-6, 

comiwred  vltb  Ureek,  897-4,  framed  in  Inolation,  It.  S8&  (cf.  560),  tbrongh 

meiTiless  weedlne  out  ot  discordant  types,  535:  oeslected  tltelr  lanniain 

tor  Greek,  11.  3S. 
Romanllc  School  (French),  U.  350,  note ;  romantic  n.  cIbsfIc  style,  see  Clawic. 
Rome  (see  also  Romans);  earlr  — luck  of  belnx  unmolested  in  Ita  Riowtb,  It. 


560  (cf.  585),  polity,  475-6,  t.  836,  a  drllllcg  aristocracy.  It.  446, 
11.1.1     trace*  of  old  family  gronps,  441 ;   despotic  family  oiganlzat 
I  ot  lu  success,  517-18;  strei>mhened  by  faith  In  local  godi 


society  based  on  slavery,  Si:*,  v.  3M;  SUiiclsDi  the  fit  religion,  It.  4 
slowness  of  progress  the  cause  ot  Its  stability,  47^,  486,  503  (Itself  caused 
by  much  natlonul  stupidity,  11.  807-8) ;  year  of  (en  montlis,  llL  345 :  mili- 
tary force  a  mean  term  between  8toue  Age  and  now,  It,  4«1  ;  Republic— 
deTeloped  from  tbe  monarchy,  375.  Intellectually  quickening  eRect,  6111, 
658;  Empire  —  barbarians  under,  11.  5!,  It.  45».  work  In  dvlllilng  them. 
It.  441,  fusion  wltb  them,  461,  time  of  Auttustus.  568,  il.  888-6,  ot  bU 
successor!,  II.  61,  conquest  ot  tbe  Jews,  It.  483,  religious  problem  under 
Diocletltui  and  Constantine,  11.  S47,  <;onquesto  and  fall,  lil.  889 ;  Sir  U.  C. 
Lewis  on  Niebubr'a  history,  241-3;  modem  — note  eitracle  from  "Amoura 
de  Voyage,"  1. 187-9, 191-3. 

Romllly,  sir  S.,  I.  16,  35 ;  on  Bnrke  and  Paine,  IS :  work  tor  penal  reform,  II. 
863,  ill.  66 ;  on  eHecta  ot  French  Revolution,  lit.  817-18,  m  ;  bought  se«t 
In  Farllament,  It.  430. 

Boscoe,  W.,  I.  xliT. 

Rose,  G.,  ''apply  oar  malority,"  IL  413,  lU.  81,  It.  166;  derated  from  gItD 
serTlce  to  Parllsment,  ill.  Sit. 

Roses,  wars  of,  1.  388,  il.  879,  It,  877-8,  380-1. 

Ross,  Lord  (Sir  L.  Parsons),  on  PerceTal's  mnrder,  HL  10. 

Rosslyn,  Lord  (St,  Clalr-Ersklne),  111.  «3. 

Rotten  l>orunghs.  In  England,  see  articles  on  "  Parllamenlarr  Retorm"  and 
"HlBtory  of  tbe  Ihirefonned  Parliament"  (VoL  Iv.),  "Lord  Altborp" 
and  "Lord  Brougham".  (Vol.  111.);  stUi  eiistbg.  It.  30S-9,  344-«.  and 
much  more  mlschleToua  tbao  before  the  Reform  Act,  866;  Ricardo 
wanted  them  abolished,  t.  410;  In  Fiance,  U.  417. 

"  Bouge  "  parlies,  see  Radicalism. 
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Rodber,  B.,  Lonla  NapoleoD's  minister,  It.  ST-8. 
RouMeau,  J.-J.,  doctriDe  of  "  peitectlbUlty,"  v.  385. 
"Royal  anpremacy,"  see  SoTereini,  Englisb. 
Royalty,  use  of  Its  symbola,  v.  tme;  see  Honarchy  a: 
RuptHta,  dlffercLt  kliids,  t.  47M;  see  »]M  "  " 

Rupert,  Prince,  as  CaTaller  leader,  U.  73. 

;  projected  Got- 
eromeDE  oi  i&uj,  it.  lw>,  ui  iiy±i,  ivo  ;  resJKDBtiuD  jd  upriug  of  1853,  liL 
SJS;  OTertums  Palmerston  same  year,  It.  ill,  but  forced  to  yield  flnit 
place  to  him  In  iUSB,  lOS;  his  amendment  to  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill 
of  1859  overturna  tbe  Derby  Govemment,  111.  DO;  Reform  Act  of  IHttO, 
884;  Danish  poUcy  la  1861,  367;  trying  position  ont  of  offlce,  76;  Dot  a 
"character,"  II.  882;  wrecked  by  enforced  Cabinet  hypocrisy.  111.  87; 
forlt,  39;  on  duty  of  a  politician,  977;  foreign  dlspalohea  too  clear,  438; 
an  BUffrage  rlRhls,  It.  387-8;  on  benellts  of  rotten -borough  systein,  ill. 
840;  OD  f-oTi  Chatham,  414:  "pre-'SS"  etatMman,  It.  4,  IS;  alliukniB,  0. 
42;i,  It.  194,  19S. 

RUMla  and  the  Czar,  I.  lu.,  11.  US. 

Rydal  Water,  I.  61,  78,  3X0,  8S». 

Ryots,  of  India,  effect  of  coinage  meddling  on,  t.  686,  66fiL 

fiACHKrntEt^  H.,  proaecatlon  In  1710,  111.  194. 

SadducGGB,  material  comfuit  InvolTed  In  tbe  cbaracter,  L  1ST. 

Sadler,  Dr.  T.,  Crabb  Robinson's  editor,  II.  3S0-3. 

St.  Jamt^t  CfironieU,  1.  407. 

St.  Jama'i  Maijaxitie,  I.  407. 

8t,  John,  Henrv,  see  Bollngbrolte. 

et.  John,  Oliver,  111.  173. 

St.  Just,  L.-A.  de,  French  reTolntlonlet,  L  87. 

St.  Vincent.  Lord  (Jerrls),  111.  03. 

Sallabury,   Earl   (Cecil   and   Lord  Cranborne),  Utenu?  abiUtlea,  111.  436;   at 

Indian  Secretary,  It.  19S. 
Salmaalus,  C,  MUton^s  antagonist,  U.  37. 
aalomouB,   D.,  on  panic  0(1866,  t.   IOB,  of  1867,  318-36;  on  London   and 

Westnilni'ier  Bank,  t.  189-90,  316-35;  remarks  at  Bank  of  England  meet- 

Idk,  liSO.  ■2ai. 
fian  Sebssiiun,  Bpaln,  climate  of,  1.  ixxlll. 
"Sand,  lieorge"  (Mme.  Dnderant},  1.  805,  IL  481. 
BandtHi,  Eneland,  1.  866. 
Sanfonl,  J.  1.,  1.  iUt. 
Sanity,  see  Inssnftj. 

Banlerre,  A.-J.,  French  reTolutlonlst,  11.  411, 
Saracens,  il.  11. 

Sardinia,  gained  a  Parliament  throngh  moTement  of  1848,  H.  438. 
fianim,  see  Old  Samm. 
Satttrday  Stvinii,  L  868,  II.  376,  111.  93-8,  It.  491;  oo  "protected  aUUty,"  iv. 

Banndert,  Mr.,  "ealt-Bsh  seller"  of  Venice,  I.  151. 

SaTages  ("Physics  and  PoltUcs"  patam),  nnlversal  snsplGloasnesa,  It.  369; 
lack  of  calmness  and  rationality,  3U0-1 ;  pHmltiVH  state  and  necessities, 
368-3,  486-41,  509  ■»?.,  dlflerence  from  moJera  savseen,  SIS,  1^5-6;  •oclal 
and  Industrial  state  of  tbe  latter,  t.  36»-5,  S6U,  440  (ttarilt  or  provldeuce 
a  pure  waste  among) ;  sameness  of  character  and  monotony  of  life. 
It.  SOO,  t.  363-6'  political  stale,  no  strong  goTemment  or  force  able  to 
keep  order,  867-8,  476«;  unimproving,  It.  456-7;  bare,  squalid,  cowed  life, 
466-7,  667;  monarchy  best  form  of  goTemment  tor  474;  feebleness  at 
religion,  fiOO-  groping  after  lans  of  nature,  619-35:  cannot  calculate 
prollt,  T.  388-0 ;  wasting  away  under  ciTlllaatlon,  a  modem  fact.  It.  460-1, 
caused  by  dlscooragemenl,  y.  3S7-.8,  and  other  things,  S96;  Hsltbo*  on, 

Sarlle,  h,\t  G.,  "  elected  in  Lord  Rockingham's  dining-room,"  UL  14a 

BaTlog,  see  .\bstinence. 

fi«Tliig,  Instinct  of,  in  economic  wrtten,  L  ItU. 
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Savlnga,  Leld  In  hoarded  specie  Id  moet  couutriea,  v.  87;  reaalta  of  coDCen- 
tralion  in  bauke.  91-3;  uueni ployed,  require  more  coia  or  better  bank- 
ing eipedlenta,  U4 ;  will  out  be  used  in  mere  expenditure,  95 ;  luxnr)'  the 
ehlef  stliDulna  to  making,  439-iiO,  but  most  relatlvelj'  tQode  !□  poor  dis- 
tricts, 42S-0;  may  b«  an  evil,  430-1;  relalion  of  emplovuienU  to,  431--Jj 
among  barbarlaus  do  object  in  mahlujc,  pure  waste  at  enjoyoient,  440. 

Savloes-buik  syBtem,  Iti  England,  rests  on  Bank  of  England  reaerTe,  v.  'ilS. 

Bay,  L6on,  report  «u  Frouco-Germao  Indemnity,  v.  311  i  on  fluctuations  Id 
relatlona  of  gold  and  ^Ter,  583. 

ScandiuaTlan  myttioloKy,  1.  84. 

Scarlett,  J.  (Lord  Ablnger),  persuasiveness,  1.  33,  ill.  TO,  67. 

Scbudow,  G.  F,  W.  yon,  sculptor,  U.  288. 

8cbleswlir.HolM<:Ui  dlffli'Ulty,  allusions,  It.  104. 139. 

acbilliT,  J.  <J.  i\  vuu,  Coleridge's  translBtlone  of,  1.  T4;  realism,  207 ;  Goethe 

ou,  aw-a. 

Seblsm  Bill,  In  Queen  Anne's  time,  Ui.  S15. 

Scbriolboys,  barter  among,  t.  »«i-50. 

Scboolmtn,  medieval,  uei^d  and  work  of,  ill.  IfHrS. 

Schools,  "man  made,"  1.  icil. 

Science,  menial,  modernness  of.  it.  301 ;  see  also  Locke. 

Science,  pbyslral,  engrossing  nature  of,  1.  Iiiili. ;  begins  In  cblldlsb  faneiea, 
il.  9;  Implied  nature  of  devotees,  58-9;  modernness,  3S1;   OTer-sangulne 

■- *       '■ Id  In,   ill.  85-7;    Sir  Q.  C.   Lewis  on   uucertalntv  of, 

■'  ■  ■    recent  advance  In,  ^-8; 

a  nuisance,  470:  groplnga 
. .  ^  ns,  519-25  ;  early,  begins  In  bierarchles  of  ''  medicine 

men,"  636;  too  scanty  In  classic  times  to  be  even  intellectuallv  profit- 
able, 545 ;  revival  of  begun  in  Elizabethan  age,  549 ;  scantiness  of,  due  to 
over-energy.  S64-5;  metboda  of  discovery  Id,  Iv.  191,  v.  2B0-2,  319-W; 
tenches  people  that  much  truth  Is  dull,  380;  discoveries  not  made  In 
natural  sequence,  476c. 

Scotcb.  logical  Intellects,  II.  85-0,  90,  III.  308;  mer.aphvslcal  bent,  111.  380; 
common  people  Inferior  to  English  In  Adam  Smith's  time,  2S6 ;  fertility 
of  Highland  women,  v.  891. 

Scotland/poUtical  structure  In  16th  century,  11.  904-6;  Union  with  England, 
Hi,  379;  In  early  19tb  century — government,  education,  and  metapbvsica, 
1.  26-8,  ill.  2rj,'repr«sentation,  Iv.  379;  political  eiclusion  of  Llberalx,  1. 
82 ;  religious  discussion,  41-2 :  chiuactcrlstlc  beauties,  260-1 :  diffusion  of 
banking,  v.  57.  02. 

Scott.  Sir  W.,  it.  197-238;  alleDBtlOD  from  Edinburgh  Sairw,  I.  1,  note:  on 
Homer,  31-8;  "Old  Mortality"  quoted,  26;  rise,  83;  compared  with 
Sydney  Smith,  30-7;  early  poetry,  71-2;  geulalitv,  133;  "Waken,  lords 
and  ladies  gay,"  187-8 ;  dullness  of  eye  and  ear,  359-62;  breadtb  of  sym- 
pathies and  experience,  308-0:  loved  the  heather,  371;  buoyant  vigor, 
276;  volume  0(  knowledge  of  men,  219;  compared  with  Shakespeare, 
383;  on  popular  conceit,  ^SO;  on  old  Edlubatvb,  4S8 ;  plctureequeness,  U. 
43;  had  the  disposition  of  a  Cavalier,  70;  "Woodstock"  quoted,  73; 
truest  of  historians,  81 ;  as  political  economist,  85-0 ;  construction  of  bia 
novels,  93;  "borne  and  branded  on  my  soul,  100,  339,  331:  biograpber 
of  Sterne,  154, 171 ;  superiority  to  environment,  188 ;  tempUtlon  to  shirt 
393;  "Wilkin  Flammock,"  899:  on  "hrpocrisy  of  action,"  111.  0;  "loved 
a  bright  light,"  400;  "charm"  tor  sickness,  iv.  621,  note;  "animated 
moderation,"  679. 

Scotus,  Duns,  i.  53,  II.  68. 

Scripture,  men  of  science  averse  to  nslng  as  evidence,  iv.  434-6. 

Sebright,  Sir  J.,  breeder,  v.  355. 

Seeker,  Archbishop  T.,  il.  107-8. 

Securities,  mercantile,  very  recent  in  growth,  v.  378;  political  effects  of 
growth,  iv.  2S8-9,  320;  dealem  In  special,  v.  35-6;   limited  quantity  of 

Eood.  80,  97.  114;  bankers  wlU  not  take  bad  or  invent  new,  97;  wlU  not 
s  exchanged  for  eiiecks  In  a  panic,  IM-H ;  panics  turn  good  into  bad, 
132;  conduct  of  Bank  of  England  as  to,  230;  early,  mainly  one's  petBon, 
397,  430;  national  How  of,  310. 
Ssieniorage,  see  Coinage. 

__^ .r. ._ eB,l.liiivl. 
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Seller,  reqateites  of  a  Kood,  t.  3&T-8. 

Hemlllc  natioUB,  trHdltlona  of,  Iv.  434r4;  free  sUtes  Kmoa);,  !i61. 

Senttle,  Grueh,  Iv.  7B  ;  Ameritan,  laO-l,  145-1, 

Senior,  N„  coDTersatloo  witb  De  TocqiievUle  on  Suet  CaDsl,  v.  12,  note;  u 

piilUICal  economiBl,  258 ;  duuLrlae  at  "AbsUaeDCti,"  1.  Ivlll 
SeDBUous  dlepooitloD,  1.  306-9. 
Serfdom,  t.  iI77. 
SesoBtriB,  ill.  34T-e. 
Sewell,  Frut.  W.,  on  protesBore  of  Unlveralt;  College,  1.  xivill  ;  on  PlaM, 

icl. ;  reltgloua  tone,  11.  17. 
Sevmour,  ^^.,  coaTereatlona  with  Emperor  NIcbolaa  betorc  Crlmeoo  war, 

IU.96. 
Sexual  ImpalBeB,  checkB  to.  It,  STl-i. 
Sbafteebury,  Aothooj   Ist  Earl  of  (Ashlej-Cooper),  Builer'a  "AnaloKj"  a 

repiT  to,  11.  133. 
Shikespure,  W.,  1.  SS4-303 ;  quol«d,  1.  40,  41,  aO,  fll,  11.  69,  73,  Iv.  214  ;  pe 

-,.._  . ,    «.  J .,.   . ..„.    <.!.. J  ..J.W    o     "i,, 


alltv  la  poeiDB,  1.  tIT;  dramatic  lavenliooi,  m;  coDlnuted  wtlb  Sopboclpa, 
128-9;  KenlAlltjr,  133;  BoUdltv,  148;  reallem,  207,  817.  318;  Imperfect  Blvle 
but  eDormouB  creative  ferlllltv,  828^;  complexity  ot  cbaracter,  £S«I, 
iDHtaouK"  Hamlet,"  237;  "  Caliban,"  240;  hlB  works  an  Image  of  Boolety, 
11.  20B;  bU  women,  330;  Irregularity  of  genius,  24a-3;  "Kal-rall,"  300-1: 
contrast  wltb  Pope,  Iv.  ^1 ;  a  product  of  Ellzabetbaa  eulargement  of 
thought,  IMfl;  "animated  moderation,"  575. 

Sbeffleld,  EnRlaad,  old  apprenllceablp  laws  la,  111.  S98. 

Sbeflleld,  Jobu  Ist  Earl  of  (Holroyd),  on  Gibbon,  11.  16. 

Shelbume,  William  Earl  ot  (Petty),  character.  111.  137-8;  takcB  Pitt  Into 
. ministry,  ISO;  political  weakness,  140,  note,  150;  forced  trvm  olllce  by 
■■  Coalition,"  140 ;  letter  Irom  Dean  Tucker  on  rotten  borouirlia.  It.  880-1. 

Shelley,  P.  B.,  81-134  (allusion,  icll.);  his  own  personality  In  Lis  poems,  BQ; 
"Epipsychldlon,"  154-6;  Idealist,  181,  11,  2»;  naturalDess  ot  style,  1.334; 
on  '^'ParadlMi  Lost,"  341-3;  on  poetry,  433-3;  not  tor  the  crowd,  438; 
quoted,  170,  171,  300.  420,  433.  il  103,  109,  110,  116,  135,  226,  Iv.  5*4; 
•^and  a  race  of  Bhelleys,"  Iv,  534. 

Shelley.  Sir  T.  (tatber  o(  above),  1.  «-97, 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  on  Gibbon,  11.  35;  could  not  write  love-scenes,  366;  man- 
aging ahrewdnesa.  Ibid.;  "make  uo  concessloUB,"  378';  BU|ip<irtB  parlla- 
--   ---^  reform,  111.  IS6.  note ;  on  Burke,  Ibid.;  election  account,  Iv.  399. 

n  the  "  white  staff  "  by  Anne,  til, 

Sicily,  Spain  owns  in  1700,  ill.  183;  to  benefit  by  Suez  Canal,  v.  12. 
Sldmoutii   Lord  (H,  Addlngton),  11.  260,  note;  characLir  and  action,  111.  46-00; 

forced  from  power  by  rise  of  middle  clasEes.  08;   Peel   supports,  125; 

span  ot  lite,  151;  anecdote  of  bla  administration,  164;  mediocrity,  Iv.  105; 

successor  to  Pitt,  408. 
Siegfried,  as  materia]  for  poetrr,  1.  66. 

Sley<^B,  Abbe  E,-J„  scheme  ot  Grand  Electorablp,  II,  890-1,  fv.  86-7,  110. 
Sikhs,  feudal  system  amoQe<  v-  '•^■ 
Silver,    depreclatloQ   ot,    v.   521   to   end :    chief  end   best  currenCT  for  poor 

nations,  493-4,  52.'"j-fl,  5«;   product  of   United   Stales,  1S49-74,  v.  535; 

flUL'tUBtlona,  566-8,  609-12;  strikingly  minute  and   accurate   prophecy  of 

lis  being  forced  on  the  United  SUtee,  and  ot  arguments  used,  588. 
"Simple  and  violent"  times,  v.  366,  Iv.  439. 
Slnecnras,  under  old  English  system.  1.  402-3,  Hi.  47,  48,  385. 
"Single-Case"  method  In  political  economy,  v.  333. 
<■  Sinking  Fund,"  English,  ill.  154. 
'■Six  Acts,"  II.  389,  III.  15.  50. 
Skepticism,  alliance  with  conservatism,  I.  12-13, 
Skil),  buman.  as  capital,  t,  398. 
Slave  trade  (Asslentu  contract),  111.  204. 
Slavery  (see  sUo  above  and  below).  Gibbon  on  political  bearings  ol  aboll- 

Uon,  II,  G6;  In  United  States,  It.  230-1,  517  (Involves  tracliiB  descent 
. through   mother),  v.  298;    universality  and    beiieeu,  11.   844,   Iv.  47IM4I  ; 

Aristotle  on  <"law  of  nature"),  II.  840.  v.  2T8 ;  compared  with  prlutlng 

press,  V.  279;   Xenuphun'a  acbeme  of  revenue  from  state  shive-buylnj;. 
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Ibid.;  merlla  and  de(ecl«  as  labor  system,  977-60,  396-8  (iDddBtrial  woith- 

leuneas):    political  itistablllt;,  -Mi;    Carlyle   praises,  20S. 
SUtcb  fgee  aJao  above),  no  part  of  old  coDBtltatloDS,  Iv.  81 ;  form  ot  earlj 

capful,  T.  424. 
Smith,  Ad&m,  111.  20^-306,  v.  34»-8Si  on  Oxford  UachlDg,  [[.  13;  Scott  on,  8S, 

'^15;  allusion,  384;  on  "chaDirins  band,"  Hi.  64;  appreciated  by  Pitt  b  ' 


t  by  Fox,  133;   Pitt's  eulogy  on.  152,  Dote;  on  orleia  of  bankinir,  t. 
u    .~a^  ,  ._   ,„....  ,j^^  compsnles,  168,  ^6;  results  of  his 

„  Mllev.  2^-11.  817.  ill.  417:  irtHdea  "" 

.   a«H,   845; 


64-6,  4T6A-1  Isame) ;  on  Jolut-stock  compBnles,  IS8,  S»;  results  ot  bla 
work,  on  domestic  aud  foreign  poller,  2W-41,  817,  ill.  417;  gDldes  Napo. 
" -    ■■ -v-__i.-^  ^|(   J^  ^j,rk,  !Sr   843-6,   8W-S 


(merits  of  style  and  demerits  ol  matter);  on  taxation,  907;  on  popula- 
tion, 391;  prBcilcol  wisdom,  382,  402;  mUtec-of-fact  •nd  hluoiical  mind, 
476A  :  on  elleet  ot  gold  discoveries,  SOS. 

Smith,  Alexander,  on  reviewers.  I.  1S6, 

Smltb,  (ioldwln,  on  United  States  "Le^t  Tender  Acts,"  Iv.  46. 

Smith,  Sydney,  I.  33-41 ;  connection  with  IktinbHrgh  Rexiira,  1,  2 ;  (t)  on  Mai- 
tbuB,  4-6,  111.  35»;  on  Ed.  Ben.,  I.  13-14;  on  HofDer,  28,  34;  on  Jeffrey, 
30-1;  unmallclous  humor,  163;  allusion,  804;  "good  fellon-,"  11.  40; 
coinpl^ned  of  not  being  made  a  troatee,  381-3;  on  Perceval,  Hi  8; 
"Eldon  and  Court  ot  Chancery,"  47;  "  Remeoitier  Hoab,"  234  ;  on  Greek 
In  Scotland,  374;  on  Scotch  metapbyslcal  love-making,  380;  on  House 
ot  Commons,  It.  143,  note. 

Smollett,  T.,  clasB  of  noveUat,  11.  lOB. 

Snobs,  li.  192-3. 

Sobrler,  M.-J.,  French  rioter,  U.  412. 

'■Social  evil,'*  Iv.  an. 

Socialism  and  Socialists,  11.  3S7-8,  418,419,427,  4S3;  Proudhon  on,  875,384-6; 
can  be  helped  or  chocked  by  party  leaders,  Iv,  10-11 ;  spirit  of,  adverse 
to  accumulation,  v.  807. 

Societies,  lutereets  diverse  from  those  of  their  members,  I.  i.;  ancient  and 
modem  contrasted,  141-2;  of  privilege  m.  democratic,  Ij.  190-4,  810:  life 
as  organisms,  348;  how  kept  alive,  B7S-9;  primitive,  not  for  protection 
of  life  or  property,  Iv.  528. 

"Society,"  despotism  and  action  at,  1.  xl..  xrl.-xvlil.;  different  kinds.  U. 
190-4;    purpose  aud   coustltutlon,  Iv,  89-90;    English,  91-3,  133-7;  petty 

Svemment  office  gives  place  In  on  the  Continent  but  not  Id  England, 
5-6. 
Society  tor  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Enovrledge,  111.  88. 
Society  verse,  see  "  Bt-ranger,"  Vol.  L 
Socrates,  11.  132;  quutc<l,  ^;  his  &ufu».  111.  120;  art  at  Inquiry,  378;  objects 

to  study  ot  phyelcaJ  science,  Iv,  545;   on  linpoitance  of  triSea,  v.  349; 

hypotbetlcally  — questions  to  tunbltluus  mediocrities,  111.  198,  opinions  on 

'*soclety,"  Iv.  80. 
Solitude,  Aristotle  on,  I.  84,  139 ;  capacity  for,  requislle  for  a  great  dramatic 

artist,  I.  380. 
"  '        ii'ype  of  early  mler,  Iv.  274. 


factoring      .        . , 

agricultural  district,  v.  10. 
Somersetshire  Bank,  1.  xxvl. 
Sonnet,  character  of,  1.  70-1. 
" — "-la,  Princesa,  choice  of  hei 

ooles,  art  of,  I.  127-8;  ac^,..,. 
i  Colonus,"  218 ;  date,  11.  29. 
oouiD,  race  character  of  people  of,  ii.  oho. 
South  America,  Southey's  histories  of,  1.  366 1  Spain  owns  In  ITSO,  111.  183; 

tribes  expert  horsemen,  Iv.  487;  laboratory  of  race  mlitares,  47T-6. 
Sonlh  Carolina,  mulattoes  in.  It.  477. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  1.  378,  II.  3-4,  v.  90 ;  Pope  and  "  Lady  Hary  "  In,  t.  STS-O. 
South  Sea  Company,  7.  144. 
Southey,  R.,  on  Hartley  Coleridge,  I.  47;  atmosphere,  61 1  llbrvy,  64;  fallb 

In  himself,  71 ;  literary  habits,  2«e ;  type  of  man,  11.  74 ;  "  relbiblllty,"  lit 

306;  retort  on  Pitt,  v.  69;  on  Cowper,  see  Cowper. 
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Sovereign  (»ee  *1ki  hesdi  followlnir,  alao  GoTarament  and  Monarchy),  qnea- 
tloD  ol  who  aball  be,  alvajB  itandB  flrat,  tii.  ITS;  easier  tu  understand 
than  a  coDstttutlon,  It.  T8  :  position  In  a  democratic  empire.  II.  440-1,  Iv. 
as ;  lu  early  socletlea,  It.  80,  879-4,  iTOe ;  nnUkely  to  have  neeiiful  (acui- 
ties, 111.  38U,  Iv.  lOe,  119,  S13-14,  329,  246;  UDreaunlDK  populiLr  loyalty 
to,  Iv.  SB,  83^.  aeo-1,  884^,  t.  47-8,  rapidly  dlrainUblLg,  3534. 

Sovereign  (see  also   unit),  consUtutlonal,  Importance   of   dtaaoclatlon   from 

Cy,  ill.  404,  It.  86-7 ;  power  In  a  divided  Ume,  It.  105,  107-H ;  not  In- 
eiuable  to  Cabinet  aoTernmeDt,  110;  relations  to  ministers,  111-12; 

potential  influence,  113-14,  118-B"     —   '-' •    -'■'-    "" '- 

deferential  countrtea,  78,  380-1. 


SoTerel^.  English,  eccletiutlcal  power,  111.  IOS-7;  properly  had  more  power 
In  last  century  tban  now,  149;  dependent  on  Commons  for  miiuer,  £08: 
prerogatives,  Iv,  SM-5,  96;  formerly  supreme,  36-7,  97;  power  In  lime  of 
Wolpole  and  WlUlam  IV.,  60;  Intolerable  position  before  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  111.  183-4;  "foantain  of  honor,"  Iv.  60;  nsefulness  In  dltmlOed 
rapacity,  76;  embodiment  of  tbe  eovemment  to  lower  classeB  etill,  III. 
177;  out  of  party  strife,  It.  86-7,  III.  49,  414;  head  of  "society,"  Iv.  87-08; 

atronafre  power,  113,  III.  13B>^:  power  of  dissolution  lost  by  disuite,  Iv. 
1;  ante- Tudor  soTerelgns,  277-81,  Tudor,  11.  361,  iv.  281,  373-4,  later,  289 

lip  o(,  T.  4TS(I;  amount  of  gold  In, 
-M-^  w...  .  .u., ..,.»..<.»  »  _  ^u...,  -M„^  ,  u>.t  available  as  coinage  unit,  SIO. 

Spain,  climate,  I.  iiilil.;  power  In  1700,  ill.  182;  War  of  the  Succession,  183, 
1S5  Kiq.:  Eniclish  war  of  1T89,  It.  893;  small  ImporUoce  later  in  18th 
century,  111.287;  proclaim*  Latin  Union,  4T6I. 

Sparta,  r«ce  stock.  Iv.  488.  490;  example  of  forces  making  for  strong  race 
type  In  barbarian  euclety,  604;  a  drilling  arlntocracv,  445;  svHiem  as- 
cribed to  Lycurgos,  463;  formaUon  of  character,  635;  slruggle  with 
Athens.  Sei. 

Specisl-crostion  bypolbesis.  It.  606-6. 

Special  pleading,  popular  prejudice  aealnat.  III.  47. 

apeciaJlum  in  bnafness,  I,  hiiyii.-liiivliL,  ilL  8SD-1,  It.  211-12 ;  In  litemtare, 
easiest  way  lo  gain  reputation,  II.  133. 

SptrtaCor  (Addison  and  Steele's),  character,  1.  7. 

■Spictalor,  liODdOD,  I.  II. 

Speculation,  mercaDtUe,  cause  and  resnlls,  II.  3,  *.  90-1,  102-8 ;  Impossible  In 
old  times,  304-6;  course  In  modem  times,  812-13;  aroused  by  "flnah 
times,"  V.  102,  287-8;  able  boilnesa  men  often  firat  to  lose  by,  288. 

flpeed,  J.,  blatorian.  II.  11. 

"Speocean  pbllantbronlsts."  111.  46. 

Spencer,  H..  debt  of  Bagebot  to,  1.  x.;  theory  of  moraJltv,  Ir.  614;  on  checks 
to  sexuality,  S72-8;  probable  deflnltion  of  ■' progress,*' 661. 

Spencer,  George  John  Earl,  ARhorp's  brother.  III,  3&. 

SpendlhrlfW,  borrowing  by,  v.  488. 

tjplnoza,  B.,  type  of  Jewish  lolellect,  v,  404. 

"  Spoils  system,"  In  United  States,  Iv.  206,  21.5-16. 

Sports,  Held,  English  penchant  for,  Iv.  141. 

Spurgeon,  C.  H.,  "telling  the  public  lu  faults."  II.  298. 

Stoei,  Mme.  de  (Necker).  on  wit,  1.  38;  relations  with  Crabb  Roblnaon,  U. 
285 ;  eille  8^ ;  panegyric  on  despotism,  Iv.  IIS. 

Stafford,  English  borough,  corruption  of,  Iv.  3a8-9. 

SUndard  (money),  single  or  doulile,  v.  487-8,  4UI-4,  6S8-4,  638^44,  653,  SS3-0, 
612-18,839.  .  .         -.  . 

Slaohope,  Lord,  see  Hahon. 

Slanhope,  England,  the  "golden  rectorv,"  11. 101. 

S<ara,  "too  high  lo  giTe  light,"  t.  257.' 

State,  see  Nation. 

State  Interference,  eveiy  one  )lke«,  v.  243-3, 

Statesmen,  duty  In  flxing  Issues,  Iv.  10,  and  needful  tact,  12;  English,  Intelll- 

Sbillty  the  first  necessity  of.  111.  226 '"  Statesman  X,"  It.  m 
Ics,  delusiveness  of  economic,  v.  246-S ;  tragmeDlariDesH.  258 ;  advantage 
of,  too  little  benefit  to  make  coinage  reform  worth  while,  481. 
Steele,  K.,  association  with  Mr.  Woriley,  I.  357-8 ;  Oimntian,  360,  note ;  creator 
of  Queen  Anne  style,  Iv.  440,  401. 
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Stephen,  Jnmc",  lU.  61,  note. 

StepbeD,  81.,  itiartrrdom  of,  l[.  ItS. 

Steme,  L.,  il.  ir>4r46,  186;  "Trlrtram  Shindj"  quoted,  I.  22,  888. 

Steuart,  Sir  J.,  bU  "  Political  Ecopomj,"  v.  S89-W,  881-3. 

Sterenson,  J.  II.,  II.  i0ir6. 

Stewart,  D.,  lectures,  i.  27,  ill.  420;  aa  bloi{raplieT  of  Adam  Smith,  Bee  Esaaj 

in.  Smith,  Vol.  ill. 
Stlriiicaltare,  Gallon  favort,  Iv.  B34-6. 
Slovk  exchange,  simplest  of  markets,  v.  247 ;  animated  bv  "  flDsh  timea,"  38T ; 

baigalns  on,  S5(M,  468-72;  effect  of  rumors  on,  356-7;   nature  of  Iraos- 

actlona,  403. 
Stoc^k-JobbW,  origin  In  Englaiicl,  II.  88-9;  nature  of  the  business,  t.  403, 
Stciicisia,  rcl^oD  of,  congenial  to  the  Romans,  Iv.  483. 

Stone  Age,  Iv.  66,  434 ;  social  structure  of,  v.  20S;  tools  and  ntensUs  tn,  420. 
SlourbrldKe  Fair,  In  medi«vai  EnRlBnii,  v.  301-2. 
Stowell,  Lord  (W.  Scott),  beacon  to  Newcastle  youths,  11.  436 ;  against  popu- 

Inr  education,  lii.  56. 
Strafford,  Thomas  Earl  of  (Wentworth),  trial  of,  1.  317;  fierce  energy,  ii.  65; 

Hume's  sophistical  defense.  69. 
Strahan,  W.,  etiiber.zler,  ii.  i 


Stuart,  Lady  L.,  see  article  "  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,"  Vol.  f. 

Stuart  dynasty,  supported  by  religions  tecllpg  and  uureaaoning  loyalty,  It. 

83^,  3SJ-a ;  democratic  s;Btem  would  have  kept  tbem  on  throne,  lii.  340 

(cf.  211),  Iv.  424;  lost  the  preroeative  of  creating  boronghs,  iv.  374;  credit 

ruined  by  robbery  of  the  "goldsmiths,"  v.  63. 
Stnblie,  Ulshop  W.,  "Select  Charters,"  iv.  278 ;  on  the  English  poUly,  566. 
Stuckey,  8.,  1.  zxvl. 
Stnckey,  V.,  I.  ill. 

Stupidity,  basis  of  political  freedom,  U.  397-400, 404. 
Style,  literary,  medleevai  and  modem,  i.  3-7,  II.  S7-U;  "  Humdrum,"  ii.  400; 

must  not  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  mean  intellecle  on  important  snb- 

iecta,  tli.  296;  characteristic  stvie  of  ages,  formation,  Iv.  448-51,  490-2; 

an  ouigrowth  of  the  matter,  4ft. 
Styriane,  to  benefit  by  Suei  Caual,  v.  12. 
Suanl,  J.-B.-A.,  secretary  of  the  Acadi^mle  Franfalse,  II,  24. 
Suez  Canal,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewie  on,  ill.  239:  failure  of  predictions  about  effect 

of,  V.  11-13. 
SufTolk,  Enicland,  aTricuitural  county,  v.  1S4. 
Suffolk,  Ludy  (.Mrs." Howard),  Geoive  II. 'a  mistress,  III.  221. 
Suffrope,  primary  objects,  ii.  876,  894,  412,  416-17,  4»-30,  488-8,  1».  30(1-7; 

6 roper  principles  regulatiog,  Iv.  885-7;  as  popular  educator,  11.  443-5, 
r.  339-40;  criteria  — needful  qualities,  Iv.  319.  landed  property,  319-22, 
benefit   Boclctles,   888-4,   personal   property,   358-9,   iDtelligenee,  817-19; 

Sians  for  minority  representation,  S23-S,  3Sd'02 ;  suburban  constituencies, 
)7-«;  righla  should  be  varted,  lii.  883,  a38-*0.  Iv.  836-8;  effeoW  of  uni- 
form, Iv.  390-2;  in  England  (sea  also  Reform  Acts  of  1832  and  1867)  — 
old  rights  and  uiooopolTes,  lii.  833  i«7.,  Iy.  832,  371  xq^  household  suffrage 
not  wanted  by  Liberals  who  advocated  It,  iv.  B ;  in  n^tsia,  238,  320,  390 ; 
in  United  States,  281. 

Suicide,  to  be  "put  down,"  ill.  16B, 

Sun-spots,  effect  on  money  market,  v.  248. 

Superior  and  inferior,  no  fair  argument  b^ween,  iv.  113,  li4-tS.  v.  )S2. 

Superstition  (see  also  Rellzion),  11,  109  w^. ;  one  easy  to  make  and  hard  to 
destroy,  iv.  528-4;  a  mOitary  misfortune.  587. 

"  Supply  and  demand."  v.  854-5 ;  not  final  regulators  of  value,  360. 

"  SuryivBls  "  In  morality,  iv.  613-13. 

Sussex,  England,  now  an  agricultural  county,  v.  1B4;   once  noted  for  iron 

Sweden,  story  of  a  constitution,  II.  428-9. 

Swift,  Dean 'J.,  contrasted  wllti  Sydney  Smith,  I.  3fl-9;  InteDectail  basis  of 
wit,  379,  11.  aS;  companionship  with  Mr.  Wortley,  I.  357;  bis  pbllosopbv 
visible  In  Thackeray,  U.  195;  allusion,  286;  on  conversation,  lii.  5.  \v.^: 
on  Bolinebroke,  111.  I8S;  (flctltiousty)  on  B.'s  dlssipaUon,  203;  on  Queen 
Anne,  190,  212  (same),  Iv.  25;  perceives  party  break,  207;  as  lampooner, 
209,  213;  on  ilarley's  honesty,  215,  on  hia  procrastination,  Iv,  ISO;  style 
— careless  verse,  I,  433-4,  prose  style  suited  to  his  matter,  iv.  4it7. 
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Switierland,  dlTlded  by  French  Revnliitlnn,  11.  M ;  equalitj  of  canlonB  in 
apper  house  a  defecl,  Iv.  130-1.  but  Inpvftable  mm  etroD)c  caotoiul  feel- 
In^,  140;  people  uol  afraid  of  exccutlTe,  28b;  banks  o(,  v.  U);  Jolus 
LatJD  Union,  4I6t ;  confiulon  ot  coiosKes,  478. 

Sybarites,  akeptlrlem  iDTolved  in  the  character,  1.  16T. 

'■  Syndicates,'' V.  35(5-7. 

Tacitus,  (tyle,  I.  6Si  Gibbon's  study  of,  11.  SO;  Sberldao  od,  35;  state  of  bis 
afCe<  51 ;  allurion,  383. 

Talbot,  William  Earl,  Btteujpled  administrative  reform.  It.  413-14. 

Talent,  ^)[)netan  (coin),  v.  4T<:ij. 

Talleyrand,  charanter  of  mind,  11,  342 ;  political  senEltivenees,  111.  85. 

Talllen,  J.-L,,  Kobespierre's  mate  and  destroyer,  1. 155. 

Tarn  I  nK,  see  Animals. 

Tartarus,  In  Greek  mythology,  II.  T7. 

Tasmanlans.  tv|>e  not  due  merely  to  climate,  It.  488;  typical  of  HTaf^ 
monotony," ."HK) ;  wasilne  away  (I)  before  whites,  461. 

Taste,  sane  and  Insane,  I.  345-6;  as  substitute  for  morality,  il.  158-9;  no  com- 
mon standartl  of,  320^,  353,  353-4:  connecUon  with  Judfpnent,  It.  58y-00. 

Tatler  (Steele'^),  cbaracler,  1.  7;  on  aettlemeuta  ol  property  on  prospective 
children.  3»2-3. 

Taxation,  Incidence  and  effect,  It.  44-5;  political  machinery  ioTolved,  B3-6S; 
Adam  Smith  on,  t.  307;  effect  ot  coinage  meddling  im,  t.  586,  566;  In 
Enitiand  —  whether  Magna  Charta  made  It  "the  sblelJ  of  liberty,"  It. 
880,  Pitt's  reforms  In,  111.  1.11-t,  Althorp's  blnndertiig  over,  338,  Glad- 
stone's Inconeletency  on  the  Income  lax,  III.  110-11.  middle  class  the  only 
one  oppressed  by  taiee;  after  tlie  Reform  Act  which  enfranchised  them. 
It.  6 ;  Wilson's  India  scheme.  Hi.  3H1-4. 

Taylor,  Sir  H„  on  poetry,  1.  IM. 

"  Taylor's  Theorem,"  II.  OH. 

Technical  terms,  see  Terminology. 

Technicality,  necessity  in  economic  discussion,  t.  302,  hut  nol  too  much  of 
It,  2U0-1. 

Teedon,  Mr.,  Cowper'i  adviser,  I.  431. 

Teiejirraphs,  an  unlntelllglhle  Idea  till  recently,  II.  361. 

Temple,  Richard  Earl  ((irenTille),  George  lll.'s  Hinnl  In  subTertinfc  the 
'■Coalition,"  HI.  144,  146, 

Ten-pound  householders,  IT.  6 ;  prefer  hleher  classes  for  represent  at  ives,  ."5-6 ; 
worst  taxed  class  In  England,  6:  competent  only  to  choose  liutwetu  two 
parties,  T :  swamp  Lbe  higher  class(>s,  303,  3U5, 

"Ten  Thousand,"  retreat  of  the,  iv.  4W. 

Tenerilfe,  peak  of,  symbol  of  classic  creations,  I.  129;  of  cold  abstractecl 
intellects,  II.  r>9. 

Tennyson,  A.,  1.  334-38;  "noveln  In  Terse,"; 
if.  3»*  lapad  Peel):  "Godiva,"  ill.  7« ;  " 
world  ■'  fv.  533,  t.  385. 

Terence,  Gibbon's  study  ot,  11.  14, 30. 

Terminoloi;v  of  mathemallcs  and  political  economy,  t.  390-1. 

Test  oaths,  I.  e,  10. 

Teutonic  races,  see  Germans. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  II.  186-96;  limltatlonB,  240;  chaling  at  moral  fetters  on 
art,  266-7;  bis  readers.  S3;  on  nallonal  eharacter.n.  135-«:  hypothetical 
remarks,  ITl-3;  quoted,  337;  on  Sterne,  154,  159  (a  blunder),  U.  160,  Im. 
IBtt;  on  scnsIbUlly,  164;  on  B^ranger  and  Milton,  403;  on  "Jupiter 
Jeames  "  (editor  of  the  London  Tinier),  435  ;  on  "  men's  men,"  111.  306-6 ; 
hypothetical ly  on  "Statesman  X,''  Iv.  7H;  on  change  In  habits  of  aris- 
tocracy, 137. 

Themlatoclc!!,  11.  20. 

Tbeoloi^,  see  Religion  and  Natural  Theology. 

I'hcrameues,  political  *ensltlTenc<s,  111.  35. 

Thiers,  L,-A.,  prohlbiU  discussion  under  the  Republic,  II.  »48:  as  political 
lutrlKuer,  S81,  389,  413;  explanallnnB  of  goTemmental  crises.  401;  bla 
career  a  lure  to  Joumallats,  436;  hut  for  war  In  1H4U4-,  HI.  4:19;  Inaccu- 
racy and  mental  warping,  440;  unique  posltloD  In  later  French  Republic, 
It.  SS,  37-0;  commetids  Sieyte's  Urand  Electontbip,  86;  wished  the  tali 
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chlnmevB  to  tmoke,  t.  343;  hoetiUtj  to  modam  polltk«]  economy,  817- 
IS;  on  bistorical  style,  II.  ^36-7. 

Tbirteen,  auperntltlon  ol,  Iv.  SSS. 

Thlrtv-nioe  ArlitleB  "  (omiB  of  thonirbt,"  I,  icIt.,  389, 

Thornton,  W.  T.,  "On  Labor,"  v.  866. 

"Throne  to  Bcaffnld,"  li.  303. 

Thucydlden.  Cotxleu  versed  in,  1.  IxkitI.;  Dr.  Arnold  on  value  ta  text-booh. 
1.  Ixxili: ;  aUudunB,  U.  37B,  It.  568 ;  on  city  InMttuUona,  4H ;  BtiDatiAwre 
of  hJB  works,  &53. 

ThUDtler,  BleaUcic,  U.  II. 

Thnrlov,  E.,  scholarsblp,  I.  304;  u  *  yoitth,  898;  consoUtlon  to  Co*per, 
443;  on  Qeoige  lll.'s  minute  Inspection  of  del«Us,  iv.  lUU;  poaltlon  Id 
LordB,,128-«. 

TlberluB,  Emperor,  K.  61 ;  modem  rebabllltatlon  of,  til.  19S. 

Ticrra  del  Fuego,  tjpB  "'  fsolated  community',  Iv.  467, 

Time,  lendlnK  elenient  in  trade,  v.  S3^. 

Timet,  London,  It.  423 ;  hufte  Btvle,  40,  formation  of.  It.  401 ;  bunloefls  theory, 
U.  435,  lEl.  3-4;  sapportii  Reform  Act  of  1»«7.  iv.  8;  power,  ttt,  3U1. 

Timor,  Island  of,  climate  and  organic  life,  It.  4)JU. 

TImour,  II.  53. 

Tlndal,  Sir  N.,  Brougham  a  pupU  of,  HI.  7D. 

Tocquevllle,  A.  de.  on  Napoleon'B  civil  work,  Iv.  33S,  advooate*  local  self- 
soTemment,  3R7;  on  Suez  Canal,  t.  13. 

Toleration,  Metaphysical  Basis  of,  U.  et»-S0;  a  purely  modem  Idea,  It.  646; 
learned  Id  discusxloo,  547-8. 

Tomllne,  see  Pre  ty man. 

Tooke,  T.,  on  meetinKa  ot  Bank  of  EDeland,  t.  lBe-7. 

Tools,  propertlee  In  common  with  food,  T.  381-2 ;  traiwterable,  SOS. 

Torcy,  J.-B.  Marquis  de  (Colbert),  Bollnffbroke's  embsMy  to.  111.  196,  199-900. 

Torrcna,  R.,  a«  political  economist,  t.  368. 

Tory  party,  In  England  (see  also  Jacobltas,  Conservatism,  CaTailere).  why 
led  by  men  who  despise  them,  HI.  176,  It.  184;  portion  In  Queen  Anne's 
time,  see  "Bollngbrolie,"  Vol.  111.;  memlKrs  from  16B8  to  accession  of 
Oeoi^e  III.,  anti-monarch lats  from  circumstance*,  It.  85;  creation  of 
peers  used  In  Its  favor  from  then  till  1)133,  349;  tn  Napoleonic  wars, 
388;  misfcOTemment  from  lTfl3  to  1883,  1.  7-14.  111.  43-0,  68-0,  317  «., 
407-8  Iv.  183,  T.  410 ;  "  esoteric  doctrine,"  It.  40*,  406  Lpuriflod  by  Peel 
and  Wellington,  ill.  81-3;  modem  worship  of  younger  Fltt,  136;  sacrttrc 
of  prlncliite  to  party  hate  In  1846,  U.  414,  ill.  446,  and  (o  gain  Radical 
help  in  1858,  It.  106,  and  fo  1867,  B-9;  In  1868,  removal  of  Jewish  disabil- 
ities, HI.  115:  in  1850,  admit  Refucm  to  be  arguable,  384^1  In  1875,  tli«- 
raell's  bungling  management,  440. 

Torjlsm,  esseutlal  basis,  11.  6B-73;  Scott's,  H.  306-7. 

TowuBbend,  C,  benefits  to  Adam  Smitb,  111.  384-fl. 

Townehend,  Charles  1st  Lord,  1.  870-3. 

Tra<^larian  moTement,  1.  xcIt.,  U.  16-17,  lOS. 

Trade. —  Oeneral,  a  modem  Idea,  v.  801-3.  Tends  to  camnlate.  It.  18S,  and 
localize  flraiiy,  t.  10,  444-7,  but  to  move  In  eearcb  of  "power,"  447-8. 
Aneient  —  unknown  to  some  triboe,  3S3^;  scarcely  existent  In  early 
times,  435,  and  berun  by  usurers,  397;  dread  and  real  evil  of  as  usage- 
breaker,  It.  453-5,  5a7,  585  ;  crippled  bj  eullds  till  verj-  Utely,  v.  373,  8& : 
high  development  In  Athens.  803.  Modem  compelltlTe  — exclusive  mar- 
kets not  now  pained  by  force  or  intrigue.  111.  438;  made  pomible  by 
banking,   v.  436-7;   the   capitalist   the   motive   power   In,  303-5,  861-3; 

Seucles  which  develop,  07;  generaleil  by  cbange  In  purchaaing  power 
money,  546;  carried  on  mainly  with  borrowed  money,  8,  139;  vigor 
and  bad  repute  botb  due  to  this,  0;  needs  more  money  in  good  than 
bad  times,  100 ;  amounts  to  many  times  the  volume  of  loaualile  capital. 
lOt-3;  wholesale,  not  cash  but  bill,  91;  Interaatlonal,  a  reteut  develop- 
ment, 309-10.  3lk  and  still  demands  higher  protll  than  domeBtlc,  866. 
requires  little  easb,  31.  needs  revival  of  old  universal  "law  merchant," 
478m ;  hindered  by  eonfnslon  of  coloagea  and  lielped  by  their  simplicity, 
4T(ini,  483-7;  effect  of  changes  In  coin  values  on  exports  and  importa, 
537-8,  530-1,  547-65,  585-7  577-8,  580,  617  wj. 
Trade  guilds,  see  Qnilds. 
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TnideB.  gee  Emplojrments ;  "  iDstm mental,"  v.  396. 

TradeB-ii Dions,  moral  saDctlon  developed  by,  Iv.  444 ;  powers  uid  llmitaUous, 

V.  355-6;  action  on  pHces,  461-2. 
Tnditlnn,  Sir  n.  C.  Lewis  on  value  of,  111.  24S-4;   stillness  of  traditlonsl 

usiees.  T.  26S. 
"  TrolD  up  a  child,"  etc.,  and  be  will  nol  travel  In  11,  v.  3B5. 
TrantJatloiin,  (IlbboD  on,  11.  12. 

Travel,  In  1H16, 1.  114;  books  a[,3SU,42S;  youtbrul  visionj  ol,  401. 
Treason,  safeEusrds  i^net  In  England,  Iv.  34,  25. 
Treasury,  English,  in  commlssloo  slrice  William  III.'s  time,  la  216;  hlslor; 

of  mBnoKument,  S79-80,  385-6;  First  Lord  o[  bas  notbioK  to  do  witb,  Iv. 

235 ;  constitution,  336. 
TreatleB,  iv.  26-31;  would  be  Aelter  H  franker,  82. 
Trembley,  A.,  "  Reeearchea  on  the  Polypus,"  il.  39. 
Treueb,  K.  C.  on  4iUfi,ia.  11.  114-16. 
"Trent"  affair,  i.  358,  36M,  111.  SB,  261. 

Treveiyan,  air  C,  wrangle  with  Wllsuu  over  ludiui  tajiatioD,  ill.  303,  402. 
Tribal  owDenhlp  ol  lan.l.  the  first  system,  v.  270-1. 
Tribes,  see  Races  aud  Natloas. 
Tribute,  effect  on  trade,  v.  BKl-3. 
"Trimmera  '■  (Harley  type),  til.  191. 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  1.  xxi. 
Trollope,  A.,  vuune  ladles'  favorite,  i.  229:  (t)  on  mubbine  in  tbe  buDtlns 

Held,  iv.  538. 
Trosactie,  Wordsvorth's  sonnet  on,  i.  317 ;  cbaracter  of  beauty,  961. 
TronbulourB,  are  of,  ill.  3SS. 
Trust,  see  CooHdeuce. 
Trtitb,  different  kinds  11.  40. 

TrutLfulness—oI  Ood,  11.  149-60,306-10:  of  oatioDS,  value  of.  819. 
Tucker,  J,,  letter  tu  Shelbnmo  on  proprietary  boroughs,  Iv.  3S0-1. 
Tudor  sovereigns  of  Engiaod,  iv.  381,  S73-4. 
Turanians,  primitive  race  type,  Iv.  627. 
Turgot,  A.-IL-J.,  champion  of  iomon.ittei.  Hi.  303,  204;  banklnK  eiperiment, 

v.  62. 
Turkey  and  Turks  in  1700  and  now,  t.  370-60;  essential  barbarism,  111.  423. 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  ii.  SM,  356. 
"Two  and  two  make  four,"  hypothetical  sjwech  In  Parilamint,  I.  27B-fl,  It. 

Two  per  cent.,  "John  Bull 
Tylor,  E.  B.,  work,  Iv.  609;  ■ 
Tyrant,  In  Greece,  Iv.  79. 
Tyre,  presumptive  polity,  iv.  661. 

Ulrici,  Dr.  II.,  on  Shakespeare,  1.  399. 

Uiswater,  EoKlau'l.  1.  70. 

Unbelief,  see  Belief. 

Under-Secrelary.  permanent.  In  English  administrations,  v.  143, 149. 

Union,  Eaglisb- Scotch,  cffecl  of,  111.  279. 

Unit  of  account,  need  of  a  high,  v.  4S8-0,  491,  402,  403,  495,  608. 

UbiUrians  and  Unltarianism,  English,  I.  ixx.,  ill.,  xllv.,  Ivil.  ("  Dlssentere  "), 
iciii.,  ii.  2ss-e. 

United  States  (see  also  foUowIng  head),  Inck  of  apane  native  settlement, 
T.  380;  English  relations  with  colonies  before  the  Revolution,  111.  398-9; 
RevolutlODBtT  War,  see  under  England,  lines  35-28;  causes  of  War  at 
1813,  iU.  50-51 ;  Civil  War  and  BeQuela>  — "Trent"  affair,  see  that  bead, 
Sh-  O.  C.  Lewis  on,  lil.  26T-8,  paper  money  one  cause  of  Englleh  misun- 
derstanding, iv.  46-7,  war  taiea  and  National  Debt,  41-9,  reconstruction 
problems,  40-1,  294-6,  Johnson -Congress  quarrel,  40-1,  333,  335;  political 
syslein  —  changes  in  the  past  decade,  i.  illl.,  monarchy  IrnpoKsible.  Iv.  53, 
framed    on    wrong   theory   of    the    English    Constitution.   97-8,   235,  236, 

■■  ~      ■■     of  atnendlng,  333-1,  veto  power, 

degradiuK,  see  Presidential  Gov- 


i    wrong   theory 
rklog  from  desli 


clumsy  working  m>m  designed  difficulty  of  a 

336,  presidential  system  Inefficient  and   degra       „, .     . 

emment,  one  result  political  poverty  of  newspapers,  tiS-O,  caucus  ayatcm 
Dlls  offices  with  small  meu,  176,  178,  mlscblets  of  B|ioils  system,  fiOfi, 
215-16,  equality  of  8tat«B  In  tbe  Senate  ■  defect,  130-1,  merits  of  the 
Vol.  v.— 44 
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Senate,  140-1,  Electoral  College  a  taree,  TO,  156-7,  339,  930,  rreult  ot  ex- 
cluding CabiDet  from  CotigresB,  64-9,  68-6,  73-3,  sutlrHce.  -iS],  demncrac; 
tnevltable,  53,  vulgarltj'  of  pnlitlca,  SOS,  815,  no  pilde  for  EoglaDd 
owing  tv  aiffereni-e  tu  clrFuniHlances,  370,  ccipled  bv  Franre  after  IH70, 
35;  slaverv  Id,  230-1,  517,  v.  298,  ei-sUvea  after  tbe  War,  Iv.  335;  muUt- 
toee  in,  4fT;  unc^gOEckHis  selection  in  committiltlee,  4S9:  bauklne  svetem 
—resources,  y.  8,  317,  defecU,  314-15:  coioaei',  491-2,  607-10  (unit  too 
low);  paper  curreuc;  and  Its  effecU,  18,  SOW,  5Ht>-70  {also  It.  4«-7|,  power 
of  issuing.  It.  2S^,  resnuiptlon  ol  specie  pHyments,  t.  47Qa;  asked  to  join 
Latin  Union,  470':  eommlseion  on  currency,  6Sl-tl;  malodorousuesB  o( 
goTeroment  "  gold  Balr«,"609;  silver  product,  t8tt-74,  535. 

United  States,  people,  nocial  equality  among,  fi.  190-1 ;  lough  efllclencj,  441 ; 
untrained  energy,  ill.  93,  94;  political  — rattonalltj,  It.  40,  IndttTerence.  67, 
lutclllgence,  236-7;  business  aptitude,  147;  bare-mlDdedacKS,  S>6;  hiKh 
average  ot  Inlelligeuce,  264-5;  not  atr>ld  of  executive.  HiiS;  colonial 
type  developing  amongr,  451-3 ;  city  soMlera  t»  good  ts  any,  400 ;  attach- 
ment to  "  old  liome,"  &33 ;  bad  manners  In  Uie  Weet,  SS7. 

United  States  Bank,  v.  .1. 

UDlversIt;,  wbat  is  a,  i.  [iixt.-IxxxtI.;  education  In,  true  object,  Iziivi.' 
IxxzvU.;  a  variety  of  plans  desirable,  xel.;  training  In,  not  now  ui  avenne 
to  public  life,  iH.  343;  "university  famillea,"  tv.  147. 

University  College,  London,  I.  xivil.-zxii.  (I,  Ixxxli.,  London  UnlTcnltj),  fL 
a83,&3;Orf< 

Urnvins,  see  "Cob 

"Upset  price." T.  n. 

Usurer,  see  Money-tcDder. 

Utilitarian  pbUosophy,  II.  134-S,  111.  S83-4 ;  •'  compound,"  It.  130^ ;  a  OeUon 
In  politics,  Iv.  3U-13. 

Utreeht,  peace  ot  <see  "  Bolhigbioke,"  Vol.  111.,  patiim),  IL  IM,  lii  168,  16GI 
200-1,303-0. 

ViLois.  house  of,  IL  303. 

Value,  falM  theory  oL  v.  806-7 ;  labor  as  measure  of,  368-71. 

Variation,  propensity  to,  element  of  progress  In  states,  iv,  465,  468,  471,  473-4, 

in  trade,  *.  9 :  stamped  out  by  deapotism,  Iv.  46ii~9,  474 ;  bow  obtained 

among  Jews,  478. 
Vattel,  E.,  III.  431. 

Vegetius,  F.  R,  '•  Instltntlons,"  li.  39. 
Venice,  origin  ot  banking  at,  v.  55, 47Sf  (same). 
Veracity,  see  Truthfulness. 

Vergniand,  P,-V„  Lamartlne  on,  ill.  80;  aDusioo,  U.  430. 
Vesey,  F.  Jr.,  law  reportB,  I.  13. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  In  dispell  sable  to  Italy,  Iv.  M ;  Aral  of  bla  dynutv,  118, 
Victoria  (Australlal,  dead-lock  In,  Iv.  130,  131. 
Victoria,  Queen,  power  less  than  of  older  tnonarcby,  II.  361  (see  Sovereign, 

English) ;  letter  to  Mrs.  Llncohi,  Iv.  83 ;  bead  of  Engllsb  moniUty,  93-4 ', 

food  sense  In  1857-6,  108-0;  memorandum  on  Prime  Minister's  duties, 
II;  letter  from  WeUlngton,  131;  (or  any  monaich)  unrewoDing  loyalty 
to,  253,  V.  47-8. 

Vienna,  Congress  ol,  111.  168.  • 

Village  eommuiLltIvs  ot  India,  v.  369-70. 

Vlllemaln,  A.,  on  Count  Louis  de  Nar 

Violence,  dreaded  In  politics  by  tbe  n 
Ulists,  V.  63. 

Virgil,  bis  own  character  shoirn  In  bis  poems, ).  66 ;  Gibbon's  study  ot.  It.  30. 

Virolnia,  slavery  In,  iv.  51T. 

Voltaire,  F  -M.-A.  de,  class  of  mind,  f.  178,  ISO;  iDielleetnal  basis  ot  his  vrlt, 
279;  InllDence  on  Gibbon,  11.  23-3:  story  ot  Bultngbroke,  III.  195;  "some 
one  wiser."  354;  not  relished  by  tiie  "Academy,'*^ It.  460;  English  Influ- 
ence on,  558. 

Waobs — of  superintendence,  v,  167-8,  an  abenrd  term  for  a  capltallat'B 
proHls,  456;  "natural,"  373;  first  element  In  cost  of  prodactton,  4M ; 
rise  oil  does  not  Imply  rise  of  prices,  461 ;  money  rate  of,  466-& 

Wakefleld,  E.  G.,  on  slavc£oldlDg,  1*.  4T9-80. 
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Wakley,  T.,  M.  P.  (or  PlnsbuiT,  iv.  806. 

^ValilegrsTe,  Dr.,  Gibbon's  tutor,  il.  14-19. 

Walktr,  <i.,  vticlea  on  Bagebot,  1.  Ii, 

Wallace,  A.  R.,  debt  of  BagebuC  to,  1.  x.:  on  clrmate  and  organic  life.  It. 
AiVi-U;  on  race  formation,  506;  on  chlldbirlh  among  savagee,  t.  SS7. 

Walmo.len,  Mme.  dc,  mistress  of  George  II.,  i».  109. 

Walpoli-,  Dorothy,  I.  871,  note. 

'n'aliHile,  II.,  I.  45-6  (a  nitelake) ;  politicst  atmoapbere,  STZ-i;  hatred  of 
''Lady  Mary,"  3T7,  879;  letter  oo  do.,  386;  as  letter  wrlUr,4aO;  on  Lord 
Shelburne,  lii.  13S  and  note. 

Walpolc,  Sir  R.,  rise  and  polttkal  exigenciea,  L  3W-73.  It.  60,  lOS;  broDf;bt 
lu  by  rotten-borough  Bystem,  It.  417;  practical  BchooUng,  II,  384;  ty|)e 
of  ISlh-ceatury  atateaman,  396;  expulsion  from  ColumoOB.  111.  318;  sav- 
lonr  of  Hanoverian  dynasty,  340^inanaKer  for  aristocracy,  13,  I*,  147, 
but  tbrough  tbe  Commons,  UL  200,  Iv.  IZIS;  temporizing  pollcT,  til. 
15.S-U ;  poiillcal  timidity.  It.  411;  parllameDUry  and  flnancial  ability.  111. 
laa.  a»,  It.  *10;  political  deiterlty,  Iv.  417;  unsiTupulousnees,  I.  377; 
sound  ]udpnn«'ii'.  "i-  106,  303;  ability  to  endure  dlsflipation,  302;  BoUng- 
broke'B  atlacke  on  SSI;  fall,  iv.  871,  causea  of,  4(B,  410,  L  977;  unfit  for 
Gorial  leadrr.  It.  91 ;  on  committees  of  Inquiry,  I.  tj ;  ou  election  commit' 
tees.  It.  871;  patronage  Joliblog,  Hi.  4H,  It.  404,  407.  413;  deUnltioo  of 
gralllude,  406;  said  no  honest  man  coutd  he  a  minister,  iL  445. 

Walriw,  ]..,  matbemallcal  theory  of  political  ecosomy,  T.  2&4. 

Walton,  Izaak,  on  Bishop  Hooker,  IL  llfi-A. 

War,  cbief  instrument  of  early  proKress,  iv.  456-8S,  BSS:  lack  of  tnstltutlons 
usefnl  for,  proof  of  earliest  hnman  condition,  517-(9;  diBaStrousness  ot 
omen  rell^on  in.  S34-0,  58IB-7 ;  modem,  coaducteil  by  far-sighted  calcula- 
tion and  not  chlvalrlc  dash.  It.  353-4,  t.  SM-S;  cannot  be  abirked  by 
modern  itatesmrn,  til.  131 ;  "  pacific,"  il.  26-7. 

Warmnts,  dock  and  warehouse,  v.  437. 

Warwick,  Robert  Earl  of  (Rich,  2d  of  that  tine),  til,  ITl. 

Washlngtou,  Q.,  11.  8K1;  hopee  from  Electoral  College,  iv.  71,  IBS. 

Watson,  Bishop  R.,  "  Apology  for  the  Bible,"  I.  44. 

Wealth.  In  sodetlea  a  condition  of  Intdlcctiial  progieas,  1.  IixxtUL;  worship 
of.  It.  134-5;  complexity  and  iiiecraUblUty  of  laws  of,  v.  253,  820-1 ;  not 
sole  object  of  human  action,  S34,  34.'<-4;  desire  of,  fills  place  in  modem 
societies  tbe  war  paBslon  did  In  ancient,  S35-6;  Tanety  of  meanings,  303, 
337;  enrly  civilization  gave  little  scope  tor  amassing,  330,  or  means  of 

Eresen-lng.  440;  Implies  scBTcltv,  848;  erroneous  opinions  about,  3tt6-7; 
inds  or,  sn. 

"Wealth  of  Nations,"  see  Smith,  Adam. 

Weapon  makers  and  weavers,  prlmlllTB,  t.  285. 

We^iclln,  Mr.,  examination  OD  bank  matters  Id  1857,  ill.  879;  on  smallness 
of  bunk  rcBcrve,  v.  164. 

We1le)>lcy,  Richard  Marquis,  on  Peel,  ill.  SO  ;  fine  classical  scholar,  383. 

WelllnRton,  Arthor  Duke  of  (WelleBley),  i.  4fi,  40  82.  III.  108,  423 ;  In  Napo- 
leonic wars  —  hampered  by  Perceval,  111.  8,  Napoleon's  opinion  on  tils 
peace-making,  43,  reputation  oversbadowed  by  Napoleon,  180;  helps 
purify  the  Tory  party,  81-3,  quarrel  with  both  secllons  ot  it,  334-5; 
dislike  to  economic  science,  361;  asks  "how  tbe  king's  goTemment  will 
bo  carried  on,"  li.  207,  Iv.  403;  fall  of  ministry,  lin  336;  galdance  ot 
Lords,  It.  15,  16,  21,  149,  letter  to  Lord  Derby  on,  l,t3-l ;  a  'i^cbaractcr," 
11.  383;  fortlScatlons  ol  1852,  391  ;  on  Peel's  truthfulness.  111.  80,  bis  own, 
31;  on  Brougham,  T3;  on  Marlboroueh,  188;  dislike  ot  Cannlnfr,  325; 
probable  action  on  life  peerages.  It.  141^-50;  calls  Enicllsh  solilicrs  "tbe 
scum  of  tbe  earth,"  319,  care  for  tbelr  toot-gear,  353;  Bcolt  abashed 
before,  il.  308. 

Wells  D.  A.,  on  U.  3.  war  Uxatlon,  Iv.  43,  47-9. 

Wcnsleydale,  Lord  (J.  Parke),  to  have  been  first  life  peer.  It.  151. 

Wesley,  J.,  II.  104;  right  Id  his  convictions,  177;  scene  In  bis  last  years.  387 
<a1]uBion,  38G). 

West,  tbe,  character  of  clvUUatlon,  11.  10,  800 ;  bad  manner,  It.  687;  United 
States,  ibid, 

Weft,  B.,  Ilazlltt  on,  i,  257. 

Westbrook,  Harriet,  see  "  Shelley,"  Vol.  L 
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Weetburv,  Lord  (R.  Bethell),  giree  Jadgment  In  "  Ea«aj»  and  RerlewB  "  c*w, 
Iv,  2^5. 

WbttrWn,  Thomas  Earl  ol,  1.  S?0,  note. 

WhatelT,  Abp.  R,,  on  lOElc,  I.  2T5;  " catallactlca  "  (political  ecoDomv),  v.  348. 

Wheal,  we  Food. 

WheatoD.  II.,  iaristlc  aulhorily,  lU.  421. 

Wheuell,  Dr.  W.  W.,  an  writer,  I.  Iiixti.;  on  other  planeta,  429. 

Wliigs  (eee  alan  Liberale).  cbaractpr,  1.  14-19,  43-4 ;  eatentitii  principles  op- 
posed to  their  own  rule,  111.  HS ;  In  Revolution  of  1688,  eec  '<  Bollne- 
broke,"  Vol.  111.;  ReTolutlon  tamllles  —  monarfbisla  (rom  circumstances. 
It.  89,  stnigKle  with  Geo>^  III.,  III.  13S,  141-9,  Toir  historians'  dislike 
to,  124;  long  exclusloa  (rom  power,  1784-18.'t3,  see  "Coalition,"  also  L 
25,  III.  410;  <Ieor^  IV.  continues  bis  father's  policy  toward,  Iv.  283-4; 
first  Covemmento  after  1832,  158;  annojed  with  Gladstone,  III.  113;  wort 
so  chorouKlily  done  there  was  little  excuse  for  ezUtence,  It.  180-1. 

Whitbread,  S.,  type  of  SI '  ■" 

Whitehall,  Loddou,  cenU.    __      

Wbltmore,  Mr.,  on  policy  of  Bank  o 

Wholesale  trade,  see  Trade. 

Wleland,  C,  M.,  slorj  of  bust  of,  11.  288. 

Wllberlorce,  S.,  on  Brougham,  ill.  85 ;  on  Pitt's  wit,  130  ;  first  election,  agajiut 
"  Coalition  "  candidate,  148-6. 

Wilkes,  J.,  "was  neTpr  a  Wllklte,"  111.  166,  note. 

Will,  action  of,  1.  82-5;  exercise  of  In  teraptatloni,  the  condition  of  moral 
life,  30H;  power  over  taste,  245-6,  OTcr  Instincts,  It.  516;  as  to  freedom 
of.  433-3. 

WUIIam  lir.,  problems  of  his  time  (dynasty  and  French  war),  HI.  1T6-S;  com- 
position with  France,  18:1;  saved  England,  It.  95;  rule  bated  on  con- 
quest, lil.  193-4;  weakness  of  position,  1T9,  much  lacreased  by  reli^ns 
feeling  tor  tbe  Stuarts,  It.  83;  bad  credit  of  his  goTeminent,  t,  63-4, 
saved  by  Bank  of  England,  64;  antl-jupal  laws  under.  1.  9.  10;  effects 
of  Ills  death,  lil.  1(B;  ()Bj-llamentary  effecU  of  his  wars,  303;  decorum  of 
Ms  time,  IT2;  Macaulay's  view  of,  11.  98. 

William  IV.  and  tbe  Reform  Bill,  ill.  74-6,  330,  It.  131.  l«t,  251-ti:  reaction 
from  Liberalism,  111.  848;  power  of  Crown  In  bis  time,  tv.  59;  not  a 
domestic  model,  W;  weakness  of  character,  IIS;  blunder  In  1835,  3)0-7. 

"Willis's  Kooms,"  In  London,  It.  103. 

Wilson,  James,  BsKehot's  tnther-In-law,  1.  xvlil.-xix.,  111.,  lii.  235,  350-402;  on 
Cobden,  419;  on  a  Cabinet  mlntsler's  "Council,"  It.  22T. 

Wilson.  John  (■' Chrlsloplier  North"),  1.51. 

Wiltshire,  Enfcland,  allusion,  11.  II ;  once  Kreat  manufacturing  county.  It.  ISt. 

Wlucheacomb,  81r  II.,  Bolingbroke'a  father- In-law,  Ui.  174. 

Wlndliam,  W.,  a^inst  popular  education,  111.  65,  96;  on  Pitt,  162,  note;  on 
"  marteilo  tonera,"  2^-3. 

Wiseman,  N.,  Cardinal,  li,  20. 

Wll,  distinction  from  humor,  I.  37-8. 

Witchcraft,  a  vital  belief  in  early  I8th  century,  i.  Ixixvll. 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  1. 114. 

Women,  preferences  In  men,  i.  113,  and  In  men's  character^  U.  1S3_;  Sbake- 

In  favoi 

199-200; 

CUlInilyii  ... 

ancient  soclelles,  It.  484-5;  obild-bearlng  power,  v 
Wood,  Sir  C^  111.  257,  3»i ;  letter  to,  on  Wilson's  death,  401-3. 
Woods  and  Forests  department  (English),  has  charge  of  sewerag^e,  Iv.  2Sl. 
Wool  trade,  once  chief  wealth  of  England,  t.  301. 
WoreestcrBhlre,  EnRland,  salt  springs,  v.  302. 
Wordsworth,   W.,   mvellclsm,   I.   30-2;   nfttnre-worsblp,   TC-8,   431-2:    style, 

21ft-I8,  223;  specially  suited  to  English  scenerv,  260;  literary  essence,  ii. 

23;  alien  to  his  age,  ill.  100,  iv.  450;  works  — Dot  for  the  crowd.  I.  n, 

426,  best  appreclste<l  In  solitude.  1.  77,  11.  3U0,  hnmanlsm,  1.  124,  minute 

nesa  of  descriptive  detail  In,  124-5,  mggedneas  of  metres,  195:  on  stvle. 

It.  497;  on  reality,  I.  60;  on  Hartley  C'lleridge.  46,  al  burial  of  do.,  65; 

on  Scott,  268;  other  quoUllons,  78,  77,  78,  80,  247,  259,  830,  388,  128, 


;n,  preferences  In  men,  i.  113,  and  In  men's  character,  11.  183;  IJbake- 
)earc's,  I.  292-4,  296;  character,  294-*;  in  politics,  868-8,  374;  Influence 
L  favor  of  aristocracy,  Iv.  19 ;  lllerature  emasculated  for  young,  li.  169-70, 
19-200;  as  delineated  by  Scott,  Goethe,  and  Shakespeare,  2a4-3t ;  mas- 
illnily  in  early  tlmen,  379;  difference  In  feeling  toward,  of  modem  trum 
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«l,  443-4,  ii.  48,  61,  Ml,  381,  111.  21,  325-fl  ("Prelude"  murdered);  Crabb 

RublnMin  bla  frteud,  11.  •JUSi  sHubIoiu,  I.  zcil.,  SI. 
Working  classeB,  see  Labori'ts  and  Lower  cUsses. 
Wortlpv,  E.,  see  Montagu,  Marj  Wortley. 
Wren,  Sir  €.,(1.893-3. 

Xbnophoh,  Tor;lBra  of,  Iv.  443;  Retreat  ot  the  Ten  Thontaiid,  480;  *Uve- 

buylnK  revenue  plan,  v.  279. 
Xerxes,  narrow  escape  of  Qreece  from,  Iv.  5BB. 

Yankek,  a  typical  cbaracter,  Iv.  4S2 ;  see  United  States,  people. 
Yorkshire,  En);)and,  Brougham  represents,  ill.  68;  before  dlvlalOD  Into  Rid- 
ings, under  ewa;  ot  great  bouaes,  148;  manufactnrtng  district,  v.  10. 
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